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Sister Joanne Marie, O.S.F., Palos Park, IIl. 
Brother Henry Kroeper, C.F.A., Elizabeth, N. J. 





INTRODUCTION 


The fifty-second annual convention of the National Catholic Educational 
Association, which was held in Atlantic City, April 12-15, 1955, was the 
largest convention in the history of the Association. More than 12,000 persons 
attended the convention and participated in the 107 sessions and functions 
listed in the convention program and visited the 450 commercial exhibit booths 
set up on the main floor of the Convention Hall. 


This was the fourth time that the Association met in Atlantic City and, as 
on all previous occasions, the city provided warm hospitality and excellent 
facilities for the comfort and convenience of the many delegates. The Asso- 
ciation is grateful indeed to the Most Rev. Bartholomew J. Eustace, Bishop of 
Camden, to the Rev. Charles P. McGarry, Superintendent of Schools for the 

| diocese of Camden and chairman of the local convention committee, and to all 
members of the committee for their splendid cooperation in all convention 
arrangements, 


The theme of the 1955 convention was “Realizing our Philosophy of Educa- 
tion.’ Monsignor James E. O’Connell, Rector, St. John’s Seminary, Little 
Rock, Ark., said in his sermon at the opening Mass: “Our Catholic philosophy 
of education ... has, as its ultimate aim, the formation of the individual, so 
that he will be capable and determined to labor always for that moral perfec- 
tion which will result in his eternal salvation ... The primary aim of all edu- 

| cation can be identified with the purpose for which man was created: to know, 

love and serve God in this world, that we may be forever happy with Him in 
the next.” In addition Monsignor O’Connell listed seven broad objectives of 
our educational program: “First, to develop intelligent Catholics; second, to 
develop spiritually vigorous Catholics; third, to develop cultured Catholics; 
fourth, to develop healthy Catholics; fifth, to develop vocationally prepared 
Catholics; sixth, to develop socially minded Catholics; seventh, to develop 
American Catholics.” “In bringing these seven broad objectives to fruition,” 
Monsignor O’Connell said, “we do our country a service, and we earn the bene- 
diction of heaven.” 


Dr. Vincent E. Smith, Professor of Philosophy, University of Notre Dame, 
delivered the keynote address at the opening general session of the convention. 
| Entitled “The Catholic School: A Re-Examination,” his address was a scholar- 

ly analysis of the aim, function, and program of the Catholic school. 


The Most Rev. Leo Binz, Archbishop of Dubuque and retiring president gen- 
eral of the NCEA, in his address to the closing session of the convention, em- 
phasized the importance of realization of the Catholic philosophy of education 
' and the individual teacher’s responsibility to work for that realization. 


All of the Association’s departments scheduled meetings, some plenary and 
many sectional ones, during the course of the convention. Special panels were 
held on architecture and school planning and on adult education. In addition 
a number of other groups met this year in conjunction with the NCEA con- 
vention, They included: the Catholic Audio-Visual Educators, the National 
Catholic Kindergarten Association, the Seminary Committee of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine, the National Association of Newman Club 

Chaplains, and the Catholic Business Education Association. 


The Association plans to hold its fifty-third annual convention in St. Louis 
in 1956, 
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MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Bedford Springs Hotel 
Bedford, Pa. 
June 18, 1954 


The meeting of the Executive Board was opened with prayer at 10:15 A.M, 
by His Excellency, Most Rev. Leo Binz, President General, who presided at the 
meeting. 

Other members of the Board present were: Brother Bartholomew, C.F.X., 
Baltimore, Md.; Brother Bonaventure Thomas, F.S.C., Philadelphia, Pa.; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. John P. Cotter, C.M,, 
Roseto, Pa.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. William F. 
Cunningham, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John M. Fearns, Dun- 
woodie, N. Y.; Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Milwaukee, Wis.; Rt. Rev, 
Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, 0O.S.F.S,, 
Wilmington, Del.; Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Robert J. 
Maher, Harrisburg, Pa.; Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Very 
Rev. Daniel P. Munday, C.M., Princeton, N. J.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix Newton 
Pitt, Louisville, Ky.; Very Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley, Pittsburgh, Pa,; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Richard J. Quinlan, Winthrop, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frank 
M. Schneider, Milwaukee, Wis.; and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, 
Washington, D. C. Mr. J. Walter Kennedy was also present. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were accepted as submitted. 


The Treasurer General presented an interim financial report, and copies of 
the annual audit of accounts and of the financial report for 1953 were circu- 
lated among the Board members for their inspection. 


The Secretary General gave a report on membership in the Association and 
on the staff of the national office. 


The Board next considered the report of the Convention Planning Commit- 
tee which had met on June 17 at Bedford. The report recommended: 1. Hold- 
ing the closing general session of the convention at 11:30 A.M. instead of 12 
noon as a means of increasing attendance; 2. “Realizing our Philosophy of 
Education” as the theme for the 1955 convention with the provision that the 
wording may be revised by the Secretary General and the Public Relations 
Consultant; 3. A list of speakers who might be invited to give the sermon 
at the opening Mass and the addresses at the opening and closing general 
sessions; 4, Continuing the convention pattern of plenary and sectional meet- 
ings as established during the past several years. 


The convention newsletters and program will carry an explanation of the 
theme and what is meant to be accomplished by it. The Secretary General 
will draw up this explanation in light of the discussion on the subject by the 
Executive Board. 


The Board accepted the report of the Planning Committee with amendments 
as suggested by the Board in regard to speakers and wording of the theme. 


A progress report on plans for the 1956 convention in St, Louis was pre 
sented by the Secretary General. For the 1957 convention, Milwaukee seemed 
most suitable in every way except for a shortage of hotel rooms. Monsignor 
Goebel reported that the Schroeder Hotel is adding 750 rooms and that the 
addition should be ready in 1957. Thereupon the Board voted to hold the con- 
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vention in Milwaukee in 1957. In 1958 the convention might be held in New 
York or Boston, whichever has its new convention hall ready, or in Atlantic 
City if neither New York or Boston is ready at that time. Accordingly, the 
Board empowered the Secretary General to negotiate for an appropriate place 


for 1958 and 1959. 


A report on replies to a questionnaire sent to the colleges on the Latin- 
American student project showed little interest on the part of the colleges 


' jn continuing the project. The Board discussed the subject of foreign students 
| in the United States from all parts of the world but took no action. The 


NCEA is interested but financially incapable of offering any service to these 
students at present. It was suggested that at some future time a committee 


' consisting of Monsignor Fearns, Monsignor Voight, Father Meyer, and Mon- 


signor Hochwalt might meet with Cardinal Spellman to discuss the whole 
problem. 


The Secretary General presented to the Board a proposal that the NCEA 
join in work on a text on the nature of the Communist threat and cosponsor 
a project to combat international communism. The Board instructed the Secre- 
tary General to sit in on several preliminary meetings of the group and to 
report back to the Board on how the project is going to develop. No commit- 
ment would be made until further information is available. 

Next the Secretary General presented a request for library assistance from 
a seminary in India. It was agreed that he would refer the request to three 
large seminaries and three universities or colleges in the United States for 


' whatever assistance they could give to the seminary and ultimately to the 


Catholic Library Association for any action that they may be able to take. 
The Secretary General reported an upsurge of interest in adult education 


' and suggested that Monsignor Cox be appointed to act as the agent of the 


Board to work with the Secretary General, the National Councils of Catholic 
Men and Women, and other interested persons, to determine what attention 


| the NCEA should give to adult education. The Board voted to establish a com- 


mission on adult education with three-year tenure, functioning on a voluntary 
basis under Monsignor Cox, Monsignor Hochwalt, and an executive committee, 
to explore the field of adult education outside departmental lines. 


The Board discussed at great length a development in the seminary field— 
the need of a Catholic accrediting agency for seminaries. There is no organi- 
zation of this type at present. The U. S. Office of Education is concerned 
about criticism it has received for listing only a single religious body, the 
American Association of Theological Schools. Statements of the problem were 
presented by the Secretary General and by Monsignor Frank Schneider, who 
had just attended a two-day meeting at the Office of Education on the subject 
of accreditation and accrediting agencies. An accrediting agency as proposed 
would have to be established by an association such as the NCEA that is 
recognized by the other agencies. A secondary purpose of such a professional 
Catholic theological accrediting agency might be facilitation of accreditation 
of seminaries by college accrediting agencies. 

For the present such an agency if set up would deal only with schools of 
theology. An associate secretary for the seminary departments in the national 
office could be assigned the task of setting it up. He should be a man ac- 
quainted with both minor and major seminaries and with Rome’s procedures 
in relation to seminaries, a good Latinist, and probably a member of a com- 
munity engaged in the education of priests. 

After a thorough discussion of the ramifications of the problem, it was the 
sense of the Board that exploration should be undertaken on the subject with 
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the hierarchy of the United States, superiors of religious communities, and 
seminary authorities to see whether the Association should continue to plan 
to do something about the accreditation of theological courses in terms of the 
departments and in terms of the discussion at the Office of Education. 


The Secretary General presented a proposal for the NCEA to cooperate in 
UNESCO’s gift coupon plan to assist educational institutions in the less de. 
veloped parts of the world to secure needed equipment and supplies, The 
NCEA would identify the people here who are to give the benefits. The 
UNESCO office indicates the beneficiaries. The Secretary General was author. 
ized to bring the problem to the attention of the proper departments of the 
Association. 


Plans for the winter meeting of the Executive Board were discussed, and 
it was agreed that it might be held either in Atlantic City or Washington on 
a Wednesday or Thursday preferably, and not on a Thursday before a First 
Friday. 

The meeting adjourned at 3:30 P.M. 

FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 


Secretary 


Mayflower Hotel 
Washington, D. C. 
February 10, 1955 


The meeting of the Executive Board was opened with prayer at 10:15 A.M. 
by Father James A. Laubacher, who presided in the absence of the President 
General, the Most Rev. Leo Binz. The Secretary General extended to the 
Board greetings from the President General and his regrets that he could not 
be present. 


Members of the Board present were: Brother Bartholomew, C.F.X., Balti- 
more, Md.; Brother Bonaventure Thomas, F.S.C., Philadelphia, Pa.; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. John P. Cotter, C.M., Prince- 
ton, N. J.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. William F. 
Cunningham, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John M. Fearns, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles L. Giblin, Nyack, N. Y.; Very Rev. 
George A. Gleason, S.S., Catonsville, Md.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Very Rev. James A. Laubacher, S.S., Baltimore, Md.; Rev. 
Thomas A. Lawless, O.S.F.S., Wilmington, Del.; Rev. Leo J. McCormick, 
Baltimore, Md.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jerome V. MacEachin, East Lansing, Mich; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert J. Maher, Harrisburg, Pa.; Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Very Rev. Daniel P. Munday, C.M., Princeton, N. J.; Very 
Rev. George M. Murphy, S.J., Haverhill, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. 
O’Connell, Little Rock, Ark.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix N. Pitt, Louisville, Ky.; 
Very Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Richard 
J. Quinlan, Winthrop, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frank M. Schneider, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Washington, D. C. Mr. J. 
Walter Kennedy was also present. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were accepted as submitted. 


The Treasurer General presented his financial report for 1954. A commit- 
tee consisting of Monsignor Cox, Chairman, Monsignor Quigley, and Mon- 
signor Schneider audited the report, approved it, and expressed gratitude for 
the report’s clarity and completeness. The Board accepted the report as sub- 
mitted. 
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A budget of $95,325 for 1955 was proposed by the Secretary General and 
approved by the Board. 


A report on membership in the Association by the Secretary General showed 
a net increase of 1,823 members during 1954. The Secondary School Depart- 
ment grew 1714% during the year, the Elementary School Department 31%. 
For the Association as a whole, growth during the year was 19%. 


The Secretary General reported the addition of Dr. George Donovan on a 
pro tem and part-time basis, substituting for Dr. Urban Fleege, who is on 
leave in the Philippines. The appointment is subject to review on May 1. It 
is hoped that someone will be added to the staff for the Secondary School De- 
partment in the near future. The Association’s program is growing, and the 
staff will have to grow accordingly. The Secretary General’s report was 
accepted. 


In discussing the program of the 1955 convention the Secretary General 
proposed the name of an additional speaker for one of the general sessions. 
He was authorized by the Board to issue the proposed invitation to the 
speaker. The Secretary General also reported satisfactory sale of exhibit 
spaces for the forthcoming convention with only a few remaining to be sold. 
An architectural display will be a special feature of the 1955 exhibit. The 
Secretary General’s progress report on the convention was accepted by the 
Board. 


A report of a subcommittee of the Board on the publications of the Asso- 
ciation, the annual convention proceedings in particular, was presented. In 
the interest of limiting the size of this volume somewhat the subcommittee 
suggested to the Board that the Executive Board recommend to the heads of 
the departments of the Association that all convention sessions be limited to 
two formal papers, or preferably one, that no paper be longer than 3,000 words 
unless more were demanded for adequate treatment of the subject, that em- 
phasis on discussion rather than on formal papers be encouraged, and that 
persons invited to participate in the convention program should be informed 
so that there would not be any misunderstanding. The Board accepted the 
sense of the proposal of the subcommittee with the idea that they think about 
it between this time and the June planning meeing and employ it in the mean- 
time to whatever extent possible. It should become the basis of a plan to be 
worked out later, and the national office should present a definite policy state- 
ment based on this resolution to help in discussion of the plan. 


The Secretary General agreed to write to heads of departments urging re- 
striction on the length of papers and suggesting that the department heads 
sift their papers, perhaps eliminating some that they think not worthy of 
printing. Speakers should not be given any guarantee that their papers will 
be published. 


It was suggested that a code of rules on inviting speakers and related 
problems be prepared to be given out to new departmental officers each year. 


A proposal on publications from the Joseph F. Wagner Company was re- 
jected in its present form and the Secretary General was authorized to refer 
the proposal back to Mr. Wagner, asking for an alternative offer. 


A report of a subcommittee on candidates for the office of President General 
was given by Monsignor Campbell, chairman of the subcommittee. The Board 
accepted the subcommittee report and empowered the Secretary General to 
issue the invitation. 


In regard to developments in the national office, the Secretary General said 
that, the contemplated budget permitting, he hoped to add several secretaries 
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and one further administrative person to the staff. The Problems and Plans 
Committee plans to review at its March meeting the committee structure of 
the departments and of the Association in general with a view toward their 
competence and timeliness to see whether they serve the best needs of the 
Association. A report will be presented to the Board at its June meeting. 


The Board approved the slate of three new members of the Problems and 
Plans Committee for 1955 as suggested by the Committee in October: Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Frank M. Schneider, Rector, St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Dr. William H. Conley, Educational Assistant to the President, Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wis.; and Sister Jerome Keeler, O.S.B., Dean, Don- 
nelly College, Kansas City, Kan. 


A letter from Mr. Walter Bedell Smith, President of the Crusade for Free- 
dom, was presented to the Board, soliciting support for the Crusade. The 
Board authorized the Secretary General to reply, saying the NCEA under- 
stands what is involved and is sympathetic, and perhaps calling attention to 
the fact that a number of diocesan systems throughout the country cooperate 
with Crusade for Freedom. The Board did not favor any further commitment. 


The Secretary General presented a proposal that a uniform fee, either $5 
or $6, be adopted for institutional membership in the Elementary School De- 
partment to facilitate handling of the membership accounts in the national 
office. The Board recommended that the Executive Committee of the Elemen- 
tary School Department consider this proposal, and the representatives of the 
Elementary Department promised to bring it to the attention of the committee 
at its next meeting. 


The Secretary General reported that the manuscript for the fourth Gabriel 


Richard Lecture is now in the hands of the printer and the manuscript for 
the fifth will be completed in the spring. The selection committee for the 
sixth lecture was scheduled to meet on February 12. 


The dates of Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, June 14, 15, and 16, were 
selected for the 1955 Convention Planning and Executive Board meetings. 


Monsignor Campbell was asked by the Board to prepare a memorial tribute 
for the late Monsignor Joseph V. S. McClancy and to send it to the Secretary 
General for transmission to the Archbishop of Brooklyn and the Department 
of Superintendents in the name of the Executive Board. Monsignor Campbell 
agreed to do so. 


The progress of the Sister-Formation Conference was discussed by the 
Board. The Secretary General promised to send to Board members a copy of 
a directory which had been prepared by a Survey Committee of the Teacher 
Education Section on women’s colleges with facilities for the education of 
Sisters. 


A proposal for a children’s day of prayer for the Holy Father under the 
auspices of the NCEA was discussed. After some discussion the Board decided 
that such a proposal was outside the jurisdiction of the Association and the 
proposal was withdrawn, 

H.R. 3322, a bill introduced by Mr. McCormack to amend the Federal Proper- 
ty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 so as to improve the administra- 
tion of the program for the utilization of surplus property for educational 
and public health purposes, was called to the attention of the members of the 
Board. 

The meeting adjourned at 3:30 P.M. 

FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 
Secretary 
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Hotel Claridge 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
April 12, 1955 


The Executive Board convened for a dinner meeting in Hotel Claridge at 
7:00 P.M. on Tuesday, April 12, 1955. His Excellency, the Most Rev. Leo Binz, 
President General, presided at the dinner and later at the business meeting 
which he opened with prayer at 9:15 P.M. 


Other members of the Board present were: Brother Bartholomew, C.F.X., 
Baltimore, Md.; Brother Bonaventure Thomas, F.S.C., Philadelphia, Pa.; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. John P. Cotter, C.M., 
Princeton, N. J.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. William A. Crowley, Winooski, Vt.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John M. Fearns, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles L. Giblin, Nyack, N. Y.; Very Rev. 
George A. Gleason, S.S., Catonsville, Md.; Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Buffalo, N. Y.; Very 
Rev. James A. Laubacher, S.S., Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, 
0.S.F.S., Wilmington, Del.; Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Baltimore, Md.; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Jerome V. MacEachin, East Lansing, Mich.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert J. 
Maher, Harrisburg, Pa.; Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Very 
Rev. Daniel P. Munday, C.M., Princeton, N. J.; Very Rev. George M. Murphy, 
$J., Haverhill, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix N. Pitt, Louisville, Ky.; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Richard J. Quinlan, Winthrop, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frank M. 
Schneider, Milwaukee, Wis.; and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, 
Washington, D. C. Mr. J. Walter Kennedy was also present. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were accepted as submitted. 


The Board voted unanimously to re-elect the Secretary General for the term 
of three years, and he has accorded a standing vote of appreciation for his 
service to the Association. 


The Treasurer General presented an interim financial report which was 
accepted by the Board. 


The Secretary General reported to the board on membership in the Asso- 
ciation, promising to continue membership drives until the majority of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools are automatically members, on the convention 
program for 1955, on a memorial tribute to Monsignor McClancy which had 
been prepared by Monsignor Campbell and sent on to Archbishop Molloy by 
the Secretary General, on staff additions which include addition of Father 
John Green, O.S.F.S., to the staff in July, 1955, and possibly a person to 
handle a college teacher placement bureau, on revision of the constitution of 
the NCEA to provide for the Special Education Department, to be voted on 
at the concluding general meeting of the 1955 convention, and on the possibil- 
Fa of securing additional office space in the American Council on Education 
uilding. 


Discussion on the convention program brought out comments on repetition 
and proliferation in some of the departmental programs, on the advisability 
of having executive committees in all departments to work on the program, 
and on the possibility of effecting more coordination in program between de- 
partments, An opionnaire to one hundred influential persons sent out after 
the convention to canvass convention results was suggested as a possibility. 
Ways and means of financing the college teacher placement bureau were also 
discussed. The Board expressed thanks to Fathers Lawless and Buckley for 
making the services of Father Green available to the NCEA. The possibility 
of working up methods for appreaching teachers colleges and Catholic col- 
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leges generally to encourage Catholic young women to teach in Catholic ele- 
mentary and secondary schools was mentioned as a project that Father Green 
might look into. 


The report of the Secretary General was accepted by the Board. 


An invitation from the United States Committee for the United Nations 
to the NCEA to be represented at a meeting in San Francisco during the week 
of June 20, in connection with the observance of the Tenth Anniversary of the 
United Nations, was presented without recommendation by the Secretary Gen- 
eral. The Board voted that Monsignor James Brown, Superintendent of Cath- 
olic Schools in San Francisco, or someone delegated by him, be asked to repre- 
sent the NCEA, providing it meets with the approval of his Archbishop. 


Monsignor MacEachin reported that the Elementary School Department’s 
Executive Committee had acted favorably on the suggestion that a uniform 
fee be set for institutional membership in the department in order to facilitate 
accounting procedures in the national office. The fee was set at $5.00 per year 
for institutional membership and this action was approved by the Executive 
Board, effective January 1, 1956. 


A proposal was made to increase membership in the Association through 
committees in each archdiocese working on pilot projects. The importance of 
maintaining the office of the superintendent of schools as the channel in all 
such matters was stressed. The discussion was tabled until the suggestion 
could be discussed by the Elementary School Department and their recom- 
mendations brought to the Executive Board for consideration. The Board 
recommended to the Elementary School Department that the place of the 
superintendent as part of all membership plans be kept firmly in mind. 


The Secretary General reported that the galley proofs of the fourth Richard 
Lecture had been received at the national office and the manuscript for the 
fifth was expected shortly. Work is proceeding on identifying the lecturer for 
the sixth lecture in 1955. 


Material on the summer meetings of the Convention Planning Committee 
and the Executive Board will be sent to the members of the Committee and 
Board very soon. The meetings will take place at Placid Manor, Lake Placid, 
New York, June 14-16. 


The following commitments for future conventions were reported: 1956, 
St. Louis; 1957, Milwaukee; 1958, discussions under way with authorities in 
New York about holding the convention in the new Coliseum or in hotels in 
New York City; 1959, an option on Atlantic City; 1960, some city in the West, 
or North, or South. Specifics on the later meetings will be presented at the 
June meeting of the Board. 


The problem of seminary accreditation which had been discussed at length 
by the Board in June, 1954, was discussed again with the additional point 
being made that Catholic University might be approached to serve as the 
theological agency. It was the sense of the meeting that Monsignor Schneider 
and Monsignor Hochwalt should continue discussion of the problem with 
Archbishop Alter as head of the Administrative Board of Bishops in order 
to place the matter before the Bishops. 


Archbishop Binz said that it had been a great pleasure to work with the 
Board during the past year, and the Secretary General thanked the Arch- 
bishop for his great contribution to the work of the Association. He reported 
that the Archbishop of St. Louis had agreed to serve again as President Gen- 
eral for the ensuing year and that his name would be presented to the closing 
general meeting in that capacity. He also said that the Board ardently hoped 
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that it could in the not too distant future extend an invitation to Archbishop 
Binz to serve again as President General. The Treasurer General proposed 
a vote of gratitude to Archbishop Binz for his services in the past year, and 
the entire Board joined in the vote. 


The meeting adjourned at 11:05 P.M. 


FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 
Secretary 





REPORT 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


The National Catholic Educational Association continues to be involved in 
practically every educational program of major interest in the United States, 
Each year the office of the Secretary General attempts to set down in its 
annual report a summary of pertinent things that have happened to the na- 
tional office of the Association, to its membership, and to its staff. 


Beginning its second fifty years of existence, the Association continues to 
grow and to increase its influence and its prestige. A larger number of men- 
bers and an increase in the budget have permitted a wider circle of activities 
in the educational field. 


Membership 


The membership of the Association, between March 31, 1954, and March 81, 
1955, increased from 7,191 to 8,347, an increase of 1,156 members. 


Sustaining Members 
Institutional Members: 
Major Seminary Department 
Minor Seminary Department 
College and University Department 
Secondary School Department 
Elementary School Department 
Special Education Department 
School Superintendents’ Department 
Individual Members: 
General 
Special Education 
Vocations 


Total Members 
(In addition, there are 87 subscribers to our publications.) 


The continued expansion of the Association can, of course, be ascribed to 
the coordinated work of a large group of people. A special word of thanks, 
however, must be addressed to the school superintendents, to the supervisors, 
and to the principals for their active participation in membership drives. A 
special word of thanks must go to the mothers general and mothers superior 
of the religious communities in the United States for their unflagging interest 
and untiring energy in interesting the membership of their communities to 
secure and keep institutional membership in the NCEA. The membership 
drives will continue over the next few years. A special effort will be made to 
interest all major and minor seminaries and religious houses of study to be 
come actively interested in the work of the Association. 


During the past year a number of dioceses have either reached or very 
closely approached the hundred per cent quota for membership. To these 
dioceses a special word of thanks must go. Other and smaller dioceses striving 
mightily for a better diocesan-wide membership should likewise receive the 
sincere thanks of every member of the Association. 
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Finances 


The financial report for the fiscal year 1954 is carried again this year as 
a special appendix to these Proceedings. The report lists in detail the collec- 
tion and expenditure of $113,039.01. 


The Executive Board expresses its sincere gratitude to the bishops of the 
United States, to Catholic publishers and corporations, and to friends of the 
Association who during 1954 made donations totalling $12,040.00. This gen- 
erous assistance is deeply appreciated by the staff of the national office. 


Staff 


During 1954 the Association loaned to the UNESCO Technical Assistance 
Mission in the Philippines the services of Dr. Urban Fleege, who had been 
serving as Associate Secretary for the College and University Department. 
During Dr. Fleege’s leave of absence, Dr. George Donovan of the Department 
of Education of the Catholic University of America has been serving in his 
stead. In 1954 a continuing effort was made to identify and employ associate 
secretaries for the other active departments of the Association. Two full-time 
clerical secretaries were added to the staff. 


Publications 

Criticism and Censorship by Mr. Walter Kerr, dramatic critic of the New 
York Herald Tribune, was presented as the fifth Gabriel Richard Lecture, co- 
sponsored by the Association and Trinity College. It was delivered in the 
Auditorium of Trinity College, Washington, D. C., on November 14, 1954. 


In 1954 the Association published a monograph in the field of special edu- 


cation and completed the editorial work on an analysis of trends in the field 
of teacher accreditation. The Association completed its agreement with the 
Albertus Magnus Guild Bulletin, which is now published independently by 
that group. 

The index of the NCEA Bulletin was brought up to date for the past five 
years, 1950 through 1954, and made available to the members of the Associa- 
tion. 


Committees of the Association 


In addition to the Executive Board, the chief committee activities of the 
Association revolve around the Problems and Plans Committee, the Convention 
Planning Committee, the Richard Lecture Selection Committee, the Committee 
on Foreign Scholarships, the Washington Committee, the Commission on Adult 
Education, and the Sister-Formation Conference. The work of committees 
identified with the various departments can be found in the Proceedings for 
the respective departments, 


Relationships with Other Agencies and Associations 
From June, 1954, until June, 1955, the Association took part in the following 
conferences and meetings with representatives as indicated: 
June 8—U. S. Office of Education Conference—Dr. Urban H. Fleege of 
the NCEA Staff. 
June 9—UNESCO Conference—Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 
June 10-11—U. S. Office of Education, Conference on Accreditation—Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Frank M. Schneider, Rector, St. Francis Seminary, Mil- 
waukee, and Dr. Urban H., Fleege. 
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June 12—Sixth Annual Educational Conference on “Current Problems of 
the Teaching Profession,’ St. Louis University, St. Louis—Dr, Urban 
H. Fleege. 


June 21- July 9—Summer Session, University of Notre Dame—Dr. Urban 
H. Fleege. 


June 22-24—American College Public Relations Association—Rt. Rev, 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Secretary General. 


June 23—American Council on Education, Committee on Relationships of 
Higher Education to the Federal Government—Very Rev. Msgr. 
William E. McManus, Assistant Director, Department of Education, 
NCWC. 


June 23-26—National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, National Conference—Rev. Edward J. Kammer, C.M., Vice 
President, De Paul University, Chicago; Dr. Francis M. Crowley, 
Dean, School of Education, Fordham University, New York; Sister 
Marie Carmella, President, Rivier College, Nashua, N. H.; Sister 
Catharine Marie, Dean, College of Mount Saint Vincent, New York; 
Sister Catherine Francis, President, College of Saint Rose, Albany, 
N. Y.; Sister Hildegarde Marie, President, College of Saint Elizabeth, 
Convent Station, N. J.; Sister Mary Lucia, O.P., President, Albertus 
Magnus College, New Haven, Conn.; Mother Mary Peter, 0.S.U,, 
Dean, College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


June 24—Motion Picture and Television Council of the District of Colum- 
bia—Mrs. Winifred R. Long of the NCEA Staff. 

June 24-25—National Association of Exhibit Managers—Miss Mary M. 
Ryan and Miss Betty Macdonald of the NCEA Staff. 

June 25—American Council on Education, Committee on Television—Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


July 1—National Education Association, Address on “Education and the 
United Nations”—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


July 22-23—Council for Financial Aid to Education—Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


August 3—U. S. Office of Education, National Advisory Committee on 
Teacher Education—Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 


August 11—National Circle of the Daughters of Isabella, 1954 Biennial 
Convention, Lecture—Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R., of the NCEA 
staff. 


August 26—UNESCO Education Program Conference—Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


August 27-28—U. S. Department of State, UNESCO Program Committee 
—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G, Hochwalt. 


August 29—Georgetown Forum Radio and Telecast—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fred- 
erick G. Hochwalt. 


September 10-11—U. S. Department of State, UNESCO Citizens Con- 
sultation—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


September 15-17—Ninth National Conference on Citizenship—Miss Betty 
Macdonald and Miss Peggy Bowlen of the NCEA Staff. 


September 19—Address at Convocation, Institute for Religious and Social 
Studies—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 
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September 25—Teachers Institute, Baltimore, Md.—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fred- 
erick G. Hochwalt. 

September 28—American Council on Education, Committee on Relation- 
ships of Higher Education to the Federal Government—Very Rev. 
Msgr. William E. McManus. 

September 30—Association of American Colleges, Conference on Joint 
Newsletter—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

October 1-3—National Education Association, Planning Committee for 
National Conference on Higher Education—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick 
G. Hochwalt. 

October 6—Conference with Milwaukee Convention and Auditorium Man- 
agers—Miss Mary M. Ryan and Miss Betty Macdonald. 

October 7—Teachers Institute, Omaha—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hoch- 
walt. 


October 14-15—American Council on Education, Annual Meeting—Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


October 15—American Council on Education, Publications Committee— 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G, Hochwalt. 


October 17-18—National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Conference 
of National Organizations—Mrs. Winifred R. Long. 


October 17-19—Fifth Thomas Alva Edison Foundation Institute—Brother 
Amandus Leo, F.S.C., Manhattan College, New York. 
October 25—Conference on the National Interest and International Re- 


sponsibility, Address on “What Is Our Stake in International Cultural 
Cooperation?”—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


November 2—American Council on Education, Planning Committee for 
Constituent Member Meeting—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

November 2-6—National Society for Crippled Children and Adults—Rev. 
William F. Jenks, C.SS.R. 

November 4—American Council on Education, Commission on Education 
and International Affairs—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

November 8—Address to Parent-Teacher Association, Mobile—Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

November 10-12—Superintendents’ Fall Meeting—NCEA Staff in attend- 
ance. 

November 18—Catholic Commission on Intellectual and Cultural Affairs, 
Executive Committee—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

November 14—Fifth Annual Gabriel Richard Lecture, Trinity College, 


Walter Kerr, Lecturer—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Rev. 
William F. Jenks, C.SS.R., and Miss Mary M. Ryan. 


November 15-16—American Council on Education, Conference on Equality 
of Opportunity in Higher Education—Rev. Ross Druhan, S.J., Pass 
Christian, Miss. 


November 16—Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, In- 
vocation at Annual Meeting—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


November 27-28—NCEA Southern Regional Unit Meeting—Rev. William 
F. Jenks, C.SS.R. 
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November 28—Cincinnati Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Men, Annual 
Convention, Address on “Education at the Present Time in Both Pub- 
lic and Parochial School Systems’—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G, 
Hochwalt. 


November 29—Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, Ad- 
visory Selective Committee for Education—Mrs. Winifred R. Long. 


November 29 - December 83—Chief State School Officers, Study Commission 
Workshop—Very Rev. Msgr. William E. McManus. 


November 30- December 1—National Association of Manufacturers, An- 
nual Congress of American Industry—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. 
Hochwalt. 


December 1—Institute for Religious and Social Studies—Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


December 2-3—National Association of Exhibit Managers—Miss Betty 
Macdonald. 


December 2-4—Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, Con- 
ference on Exchange of Persons—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hoch- 
walt. 


December 5—Received St. Francis Xavier Gold Medal, Xavier University, 
Cincinnati—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


December 15—Association of American Colleges, Special Committee on 
Program of Recruitment of Teachers for Higher Education—Rt, Rev. 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


January 11—Commission on Christian Higher Education, Association of 
American Colleges—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


January 11-18—Association of American Colleges, Annual Meeting—Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


January 18—President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped—Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R. 


January 19—Meeting of Non-Governmental Organizations at the United 
Nations— Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R. 


January 20—American Council on Education, Committee on Relationships 
of Higher Education to the Federal Government—Very Rev. Msgr. 
William E. McManus. 


January 21—National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Conference to 
Discuss the Vaccine Program—Mrs, Winifred R. Long. 


January 21-22—American Council on Education, Constituent Organiza- 
tions’ Conference on Military Manpower—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick 
G. Hochwalt; Rev. Edward J. Kammer, C.M.; Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, 
C.M., St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sister Hildegarde 
Marie, College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, N. J.; Sister Mary 
Timothea, O.P., Rosary College, River Forest, Ill.; and Brother 
Augustine Philip, F.S.C., Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 


February 15—United States Committee for United Nations Day—Miss 
Mary M. Ryan. 


February 16—Family Institute Series, Ursuline Academy, Bethesda—Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


February 18—American Red Cross—Mrs, Winifred R. Long. 
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February 18—Diocesan Educational Conference, Paterson, New Jersey— 
Rev. William F, Jenks, C.SS.R. 


February 25—Department of State, Conference on Foreign Service Re- 
cruitment Program—Mrs. Winifred R. Long. 


February 26—International Council for Exceptional Children—Rev. Wil- 
liam F. Jenks, C.SS.R. 


March 8—American Council on Education, Committee on Relationships 
of Higher Education to the Federal Government—Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick C, Hochwalt. 


March 8—National University Extension Association, Committee on Dis- 
cussion and Debate Materials—Mrs, Winifred R. Long. 


March 9—Committee for the White House Conference on Education, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fred- 
erick G. Hochwalt. 


March 10-11—American Council on Education, Commission on Education 
and International Affairs—Mrs. Winifred R. Long. 


March 11—National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards—Dr. George F. Donovan of the NCEA Staff. 


March 16-18—National Catholic Family Life Conference—Rev. William 
F. Jenks, C.SS.R. 


March 18—American Council on Education, Consultants Meeting on 1956 
Edition of American Universities and Colleges—Miss Emma Kam- 
merer of staff of NCWC Department of Education. 


March 23—National Advisory Committee for the Exchange of Teachers, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare—Very Rev. Msgr. 
William E. McManus. 


April 1—American Academy of Political and Social Science—Rev. Fred- 
erick J. Stevenson, Assistant Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


April 21—President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped—Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R. 


April 22—American Education Week Planning Committee—Dr. George F. 
Donovan. 


April 27—U. S. Treasury Department, School Savings Planning Confer- 
ence—Mrs. Winifred R. Long. 


April 30—American Council on Education, Committee on Relationships of 
Higher Education to the Federal Government—Very Rev. Msgr. Wil- 
liam E. McManus. 


May 3-4—National Academy of Economics and Political Science, Thirty- 
third Annual Sessions—Dr. and Mrs. George F. Donovan. 

May 9—Convocation, St. Michael’s College, Winooski, Vermont—Rt, Rev. 
Msgr, Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

May 19—Washington Town Meeting on United Nations Charter Review— 
Dr. George F. Donovan. 


May 19—White House Conference on Education, Committee on Participa- 
tion of National Organizations—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hoch- 
walt, 
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May 24—American Education Week Planning Committee—Dr. George F, 
Donovan. 


May 24—Dominican College Commencement, New Orleans, Louisiana— — 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


Conclusion 


The Executive Board joins with the staff of the national office in extending F 
to all of the members a word of sincere thanks for the splendid cooperation § 
which makes the work of the whole Association possible. The Board is espe- 
cially grateful for the splendid record made by national and regional meetings 
during the past several years. 


Once again the Board recommends to all complete cooperation in member- 
ship drives so that the NCEA can be expanded to be truly representative of 
the voluntary work of all of Catholic education in the United States. 


FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 
Secretary General 
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GENERAL MEETINGS 


PROCEEDINGS 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 
April 12-15, 1955 


The fifty-second annual convention of the National Catholic Educational 
Association was held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, April 12-15, 1955, under 


| the patronage of His Excellency, the Most Rev. Bartholomew J. Eustace, 


§.T.D., Bishop of Camden. 


The Rev. Charles P. McGarry, Superintendent of Schools for the Diocese of 
Camden, served as general chairman of the local committee. The other mem- 
bers of the committee were: Very Rev. John T, Sheehan, O.S.A., Rev. James C. 
Foley, Rev. Vincent J. Giammarino, Rev. Eugene Kernan, and Rev. Martin 
McMahon. 


The convention opened with a Solemn Pontifical Mass at St. Nicholas Church 
on April 12. At 1:30 P.M. on that day the Formal Opening of the Exhibits 
took place, and scheduled immediately after that was the opening general 
meeting. The seven departments of the Association held meetings on April 13, 
14, and 15, some plenary, some sectional. Special meetings included a panel 
on adult education and several sessions on architecture and school planning. 
The convention came to a close with the general meeting at 11:30 A.M., 
April 15. 


Many other organizations met in conjunction with the NCEA in 1955, in- 
cluding the Catholic Audio-Visual Educators, the National Catholic Kinder- 
garten Association, the Seminary Committee of the National Center of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, the Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion, the Carmelite Educational Conference, and the National Association of 
Newman Club Chaplains. The American Catholic Philosophical Association 
met jointly with the College and University Department, NCEA, for one 
session. 


Most of the meetings and all of the exhibits were located in Atlantic City’s 
Convention Hall. The Claridge Hotel served as headquarters hotel. A number 
of luncheon and dinner meetings and receptions were held at hotels and 
restaurants in Atlantic City. 


SOLEMN PONTIFICAL MASS 


A Solemn Pontifical Mass was celebrated for the delegates by His Excel- 
lency, Most Rev. Leo Binz, Archbishop of Dubuque and President General of 
the NCEA, at St. Nicholas Church, at 10:00 A.M., Tuesday, April 12. The 
sermon was delivered by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. O’Connell, Rector, St. 
John’s Seminary, Little Rock, Ark. Music for the Mass was provided by a 
choir of Augustinian Scholastics from Villanova University. 


FORMAL OPENING OF THE EXHIBITS 


The ceremony for the opening of the exhibits began with a fanfare by Miss 
Lois Miller on the huge organ in the Arena of Convention Hall at 1:30 P.M. 
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on April 12. The Secretary General, Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt, wel- 
comed those present to the fifty-second annual convention of the NCEA and 
introduced the President General, Archbishop Binz, who expressed deep grati- 
tude to the exhibitors for being present at this convention to display their 
products for the Sisters and other educators in attendance. Mr. Robert E. 
Patterson, President of the Catholic Educational Exhibitors Association, told 
the delegates that the exhibitors were eager to assist them in any way 
possible and urged them to visit the different exhibits covering every aspect 
of school administration and school maintenance. The Secretary General ex- 
tended a cordial invitation to the exhibitors to be present in St. Louis in 
1956 for the fifty-third annual meeting of the Association and heartfelt thanks 
for their participation in the 1955 meeting. 


OPENING GENERAL MEETING 


A musical prelude to this session was supplied by Miss Miller on the organ 
of the Ballroom of Convention Hall. The session convened at 2:00 P.M. with 
prayer by Archbishop Binz. Monsignor Hochwalt, chairman of the meeting, 
announced that greetings had been sent on behalf of the delegates to the Holy 
Father and that a reply, giving the blessing of the Holy Father to the dele- 
gates, was expected momentarily. 


Monsignor Hochwalt read the following telegram of greeting to the con- 
vention from Mr. Dwight D. Eisenhower, the President of the United States, 
addressed to Archbishop Binz: 


Once again I send greetings to the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, on the occasion of its annual meeting. To meet increased needs, 
our nation must have—without federal domination—more teachers and 
more schools. But expanded facilities alone are not enough. Every Ameri- 
can concerned with education should think carefully about the aims of 
education: the kind of training it is desirable for our children to have, 
the kind of citizens we want our educational system to produce. To the 
consideration of these questions, I hope your forthcoming conference will 
make a valuable contribution. You have my best wishes for a fruitful 
meeting. 


Since Bishop Eustace had been ill and was unable to be present personally 
to welcome the delegates to his see, Father Charles P. McGarry extended to 
the delegates in the Bishop’s name a fond and cordial welcome to the Diocese 
of Camden and a prayer that the deliberations of the convention would prove 
profitable to all the delegates personally and to Catholic education generally. 


Mr. Joseph E. Clayton, Assistant Commissioner of Education, State of New 
Jersey, was present, representing Mr. Frederick M. Raubinger, Commissioner 
of Education, to welcome the assembly to the State of New Jersey. Mr. Alfred 
Saseen, Superintendent of Public Schools of Atlantic City, welcomed all pres- 
ent to Atlantic City and invited them to visit the public schools at any time 
during their stay. He presented a key to the city to Archbishop Binz. 


Mr. Jarvis M. Morse, representing Mr. George Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury, presented to Monsignor Hochwalt a citation inscribed to the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association and the Department of Education, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, in recognition of outstanding support of 
the program of the U. S. Treasury Department to encourage thrift in our 
children. 
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Mr. Frederick Bate, on behalf of the National Citizens Committee for Edu- 
cational Television, presented to Archbishop Binz a citation to the National 
Catholic Educational Association for pioneering vision and outstanding public 
service in helping to bring to the American community the advantages of 
educational television. 


The keynote address was delivered by Dr. Vincent E. Smith, Professor of 
Philosophy, University of Notre Dame, and a brief report on the work of the 
White House Conference on Education was given by Mr, Clint Pace, Executive 
Director of the Conference. 


Monsignor Hochwalt announced the membership of the Committees on 
Nominations and Resolutions: 


On Nominations: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. O’Leary, Chairman; Brother 
Augustine Philip, F.S.C.; Sister M. Augustine, O.S.F.; Rev. Thomas A. Law- 
less, O.S.F.S.; and Rev. John F. Lenny, S.J. 


On Resolutions: Very Rev. Juvenal Lalor, O.F.M., Chairman; Rev. Bernard 
T. Rattigan; Rev, M. J. McKeough, O.Praem.; Very Rev. Patrick J. Roche; 
and Sister Hildegarde Marie, S.C. 


Monsignor Hochwalt thanked all present for their continued support and 
contribution to Catholic education generally and to the NCEA in particular. 
The session closed with prayer by Archbishop Binz at 3:50 P.M. 


CLOSING GENERAL MEETING 


Miss Lois Miller again provided a musical prelude before this closing gen- 
eral session which was opened with prayer at 11:35 A.M., April 15, by Arch- 
bishop Binz. 

The Chairman, Monsignor Hochwalt, read the following message from the 
Holy Father which had arrived during the convention: 


The Holy Father gratefully acknowledges the devoted message sent to 
him by the National Catholic Educational Association on the occasion of 
its annual meeting. His Holiness as a pledge of the illuminating divine 
grace for your important deliberations cordially imparts to His Excel- 
lency, Archbishop Binz, to the assembled delegates and Catholic teachers, 
his paternal apostolic blessing. 


Signed: MONSIGNOR DELL’ACQUA 
Substitute Secretary of State 


His Excellency, Archbishop Binz, delivered the closing address. 

A revision in the NCEA Constitution, presented by the chairman, was 
adopted as presented. 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. O’Leary presented the report of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations: 


President General: Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, S.T.D., Archbishop of 
St. Louis 


Vice Presidents General: 
Very Rev. James A. Laubacher, S.S., Baltimore, Md. 
Very Rev. George A. Gleason, S.S., Catonsville, Md. 
Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind. 
Rt, Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The slate was adopted unanimously. 


The Rev. Bernard T. Rattigan presented the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions: 


RESOLUTIONS 
I. 


WHEREAS, in this convention we have re-examined the philosophical and 
theological foundations of Catholic education, and 


WHEREAS, this re-examination has revealed the need for a continual re- 
appraisal of our practices in the light of these principles, be it 

Resolved, that members of the NCEA reassert their allegiance to these 
principles and plan deliberately to make them operative in all their educa- 
tional endeavors. 


II. 


WHEREAS, the State and White House Conferences on Education are tu 
constitute the most thorough and comprehensive study that the American 
people have ever made of their educational problems, and 

WHEREAS, these conferences are intended to represent the thinking of pro- 
fessional educators and all citizens interested in education, both public and 
private, and 

WHEREAS, the National Catholic Educational Association and its men- 
bers possess a knowledge and experience whereby they can make a significant 
contribution in identifying educational problems and in making recommenda- 
tions toward their solution, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the National Catholic Educational Association pledge its 
cooperation with this broadly conceived study of education and encourage 
its members to participate as actively as possible in these conferences, to the 
end that the educational needs of all American children receive full and ade- 
quate attention. 


III. 


WHEREAS, the future security of the nation depends to a large extent on 
the education of the citizens of tomorrow at all levels in both the public and 
private institutions of the country, and 

WHEREAS, the Catholic school together with other private institutions, 
is engaged with the public school in the American system of education which 
thus reflects the spirit of a truly democratic society united in the pursuit of 
the common good of the nation, and 

WHEREAS, the Catholic school is equipped to make a unique and impor- 
tant contribution to the national educational effort, because of its numerous 
material and spiritual assets, particularly its cherished principle that edu- 
cation for God is the surest safeguard of those fundamental truths upon 
which democracy must rest, be it 

Resolved, that we members of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion pursue vigorously our role in American education and intensify our 
efforts at every level to serve our nation under God through our schools. 
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IV. 


WHEREAS, the high purposes of Catholic education make it imperative 
that every possible means of achieving its objectives be utilized, and 


WHEREAS, teachers who are educated deeply and widely in the liberal 


' arts, and who are professionally trained in the art of teaching, and who are 


imbued with the knowledge of and loyalty to Catholic educational philosophy, 
are the most important factors in the attainment of these ends, and 


WHEREAS, the impending shortages of Catholic teachers might induce 
pressure to curtail the program of preparation of such teachers, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, that the National Catholic Educational Association reaffirm its 
policy of insistence upon the necessity of adequately prepared teachers on 
every level of Catholic education, and be it further 


Resolved, that the association urges strongly that no teacher be sent into 
the classroom until he or she is prepared educationally, professionally, and 
religiously for this sublime task. 


V. 


WHEREAS, this year marks a milestone in the history of the Catholic 
school system in the United States, inasmuch as our elementary school enroll- 
ment has for the first time passed the three million mark, ending a decade 
which has witnessed an enrollment increase of 50.9%, thus giving evidence 
of the vitality and stability of Catholic education in our country, and 


WHEREAS, this increase has been accompanied by a corresponding and 
record-breaking expansion of enrollment on the secondary level, and 


WHEREAS, this same decade has witnessed equally significant attainments 
in the qualitative aspects of Catholic education, be it 


Resolved, that the members of this convention give expression of their 
appreciation to all who have contributed to this phenomenal growth: to the 
bishops and clergy for their remarkable foresight and zealous provision for 
the needs of our Catholic people, to the army of devoted religious who have 
borne the herculean task of harvest in these fruitful years, to the corps of 
lay teachers, now numbering 122% of our teaching staff, who have come for- 
ward in this hour of need and opportunity to take honorable place among the 
workers in God’s vineyard, and to the millions of our Catholic people who, 
proving themselves worthy heirs to a tradition deeply Catholic and deeply 
American, have supplied with unquestioning generosity the sinews and 
strength to implement this magnificent enterprise. 


VI. 

WHEREAS, the Catholic Church in many parts of the world is being hin- 
dered by hostile governments in the pursuit of its objectives, and 

WHEREAS, these obstructionist tactics are inflicting moral and spiritual 
harm to men, women and children, and 

WHEREAS, these attacks are often directed against the Catholic educa- 
tion of children, be it 

Resolved, that we extend to these persecuted fellow Catholics the hand 
of sympathy, and be it further 


Resolved, that we pray fervently and constantly to Almighty God for the 
alleviation of their difficulties. 
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VII. 


WHEREAS, our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, has in many ways shown his 
great interest in Catholic education in the United States, and 


WHEREAS, His Holiness has many times approved and blessed the officers, 
the members and the activities of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, and 

WHEREAS, he has once again extended to this organization his paternal 
apostolic blessing, therefore be it 

Resolved, that we express to His Holiness our joy that Almighty God has 


given to him renewed strength and vigor to carry on his great work, and 
be it further 


Resolved, that with profound gratitude we, the members, thank His Holi- 
ness for his interest and his blessing, and furthermore, that we promise to 
him our loyalty, our obedience, and our prayers. 


VIII. 


WHEREAS, the cordial hospitality of His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Bartholomew J. Eustace, Bishop of Camden, and the excellent arrangements 
made by the committees functioning under his episcopal direction have con- 
tributed greatly to the success of the fifty-second annual convention of the 
National Catholic Educational Association, therefore, be it 


Resolved, that the Association express its sincere and deep gratitude to 
His Excellency, Bishop Eustace, and to his very able associates. 


IX. 


WHEREAS, the chief executive of the United States, in expressing his 
greetings and good wishes to this convention has given voice to his continued 
interest in the tasks and problems of education, and has laid significant 
emphasis on the truth that expanded educational facilities alone are inade- 
quate unless they be employed in the pursuit of the high aims furnished by 
sound educational philosophy, be it 

Resolved, that the members of this convention extend to the beloved Presi- 
dent of our country the assurance of our renewed efforts to produce compe- 
tent American citizens who in accordance with Catholic educational philosophy 
couple allegiance to their country with allegiance to their God, and be it 
further 

Resolved, that we take this opportunity to offer to this great statesman the 
pledge of the continued prayers of our teachers and pupils that God may 
guide and sustain him amid his tremendous burdens in this critical hour. 


The report of the committee was adopted unanimously. 


The Rev. James E. Hoflich, Superintendent of Schools of the Archdiocese 
of St. Louis, on behalf of His Excellency, the Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, 
Archbishop of St. Louis, extended a most cordial invitation to meet in St. 
Louis, “the Rome of the West on the banks of the Mississippi,’ in 1956. 


Archbishop Binz offered the closing prayer, and the meeting adjourned 


at 12:15 P.M. 
FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 
Secretary 
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SERMON 


RT. REV. MSGR. JAMES E. O’CONNELL, RECTOR, 
ST. JOHN’S SEMINARY, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


“All thy children shall be taught of the Lord; and great shall be the peace 
of thy children.” These words, my dear friends, are taken from the prophecy 


| of Isaias 54:13. 


The fulfillment of the prophecy belongs to ages past and has become the 


' torch that encourages hope that the ancient formula may once again be em- 


ployed. It is the brilliance of this flame that brightens the path of present 


' duty. Every educator who has labored not for himself, but for the ages, for 


eternity, for the kingdom of the Master, has lighted his lamp at that flame, 
and dying, has bequeathed the light of his life to all men who follow. These 
educators have been the instruments of God and, as his instruments, they 


| hold posterity their debtor. How meager our store of knowledge but for 


the treasury of the ages from which we freely draw! How ineffectual even 
the most talented, were he to rely upon his own self-made knowledge! How 
stunted the man who refuses to grow by the study and experience of his 
elders! Veneration for the dedicated past is the only safe stepping stone to 
security in reaching a better, more honorable, and lasting future. 


It is the custom of little men to be irreverent. The complacency of indiffer- 
ence is as shallow as it is insolent. It disintegrates in the moment of time 
commensurate with the period of its adoption, and its ruined wreckage occa- 
sions not pity but contempt. Therefore a profound knowledge of the past 
is necessary to guide the experimentation of the present, so that those who 
govern or build society by the instruction of the young will have at their 
disposal a certain standard for the development of the men of the future. 
The past is a true guide when it is identified with our tradition of which our 
present Holy Father speaks in these words, “tradition is something entirely 
different from mere attachment to an irretrievable past. It is exactly the 
opposite of reaction against all healthy progress. Even etymologically the 
word is synonymous with progress; although a synonym does not mean that 
the words are identical. While progress means but the mere fact of marching 
forward, step by step, looking into an uncertain future, tradition conveys 
the idea of an uninterrupted march forward, which progresses both serenely 
and in a vital manner in accordance with the laws of life, and which solves 
the agonizing dilemma between youth and old age.” For fifty-two years this 
association has had such a guide. The voices of our bishops, who constitute 
the Church teaching, have encouraged, counseled, and guided the growth and 
effectiveness of this body of educators so that we could indeed realize our 
philosophy of education. Our hierarchy has delegated to competent ecclesias- 
tices and to professional lay people the task of bringing the true philosophy of 
life and of education to the youth of America by employing the precise method 
and perfect content of pedagogical lore that extends, through them, back to 
the Author of all authority Who commissioned His Church to teach all nations. 

Our Catholic philosophy of education therefore has, as its ultimate aim, 
the formation of the individual, so that he will be capable and determined 
to labor always for that moral perfection which will result in his eternal 
salvation. This is clear both from Divine Revelation and human reason. 


33 
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Mary’s Son has emphatically instructed us that our striving must be with 
our whole heart if we are to win eternal happiness; human reason dictates 
that “we have not here a lasting city” and that the immortal soul can not 
be destined for this passing world, nor satisfied with material happiness 
alone. Human happiness can be measured by its ascent toward the highest 
good. Therefore, the primary aim of all education can be identified with 
the purpose for which man was created: to know, love and serve God in this 
world, that we may be forever happy with Him in the next. 


Our period of labor, however, is in this world, and consequently we must 
fulfill the vocation for which we were called into being. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary that we also employ our efforts to realize the secondary aims of Catholic 
education which are to prepare youth to live competently in a competitive 
world. We must form youth by instruction, guidance and discipline so that 
they will have the ability and the determination to carry out their life’s 
work in conformity with God’s law. In doing this they will fulfill the Divine 
requisite: “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” If this is foremost in their train- 
ing, youth, in the pursuit of their temporal vocations, will learn to become 
worthy members of society. Pius XI in his great encyclical on The Christian 
° Education of Youth states: “for precisely this reason, Christian education 
takes in the whole aggregate of human life, physical and spiritual, intellec- 
tual and moral, individual, domestic and social, not with a view of reducing 
it in any way, but in order to elevate, regulate and perfect it, in accordance 
with the example and teaching of Christ.” 


After the release of this great encyclical, in 1936, this association evalu- 
ated its educational objectives in the light of the profound directives from 
the Holy See. This careful study resulted in the statement of the seven broad 
objectives of our educational program. These, to professional educators, are 
a rule of action: First, to develop intelligent Catholics; second, to develop 
spiritually vigorous Catholics; third, to develop cultured Catholics; fourth, 
to develop healthy Catholics; fifth, to develop vocationally prepared Catholics; 
sixth, to develop socially minded Catholics; seventh, to develop American 
Catholics. 


Fundamentally, an “intelligent” Catholic is one who has acquired the com- 
mon store of secular knowledge consistent with his age, and has learned to 
use and interpret the common sources of information. In addition, there 
must be an understanding of Catholic doctrine and practice so that he can 
justify the faith that is in him, and realize that Catholicism is a way of life, 
and not merely an abstract subject to be studied. Rather, it is to be lived. 
In an era of shifting standards he must be acquainted with eternal principles 
and objective truths, along with a thirst for knowledge which will endure 
beyond the days of formal training. This will naturally create the desire 
to improve himself as best he can and to further his vocational activities, 
and to place things of the mind above material wealth and personal comfort. 
Having arrived at a point of maturity, he will be able to recognize problems 
and to formulate solutions. In viewing all things in the light of eternity 
he will then be intellectually humble, honest and objective. 


The “spiritually vigorous” Catholic is one in whom there has been devel- 
oped a sense of personal accountability to God as the source and sanction 
of all moral actions. As a consequence, he will be able to personalize truth 
and recognize that authority and obedience are a consequence of being a child 
of God. He will act from Christian principles rather than from mere instinct 
or passion, and prudently follow the Christian way of self-control in dealing 
with emotional drives. He will not be satisfied with mediocrity and he will, 
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accordingly, furnish the Church with the dynamic leadership we look for 
in the field of Catholic action. 


Our “cultured” Catholic is one in whom an intelligent appreciation of 
beauty has been developed; one in whom taste has been cultivated by instruc- 
tion, who will recognize the fact that all created beauty is but a reflection 
of the infinite beauty of God. On this broad objective was built Christian 
chivalry, respect for women, attention to refined manners, careful dress, 
proper speech, in fact, the whole code of Christian deportment epitomized 
in the second great Commandment, “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


The “healthy” Catholic refuses the pagan indulgence of the body. He re- 
gards it as a physically necessary instrument for the practice of Christian 
asceticism and respects it as the partner of man’s immortal soul. 


The “vocationally prepared” Catholic has fundamentally a genuine love of 
family life. He has carefully evaluated his talents and developments, in the 
light of those mysteriously sent enticements that Almighty God uses to indi- 
cate the particular part of the Divine Plan which he has been called upon 
to fulfill. This means a mastery of that body of knowledge, and those funda- 
mental skills, which we are wont to classify as general education. One who 
is “vocationally prepared” recognizes the universal obligation to labor, and 
the Christian dignity of every toiler, and is, therefore, conscientious in the 
execution of whatever work he obligates himself to perform. 


The “social-minded’”’ Catholic should know the principles of the Church’s 
social doctrine, expounded in the encyclicals of the Popes, and the programs 
of the American bishops, and be aware of the solidarity of human society, and 
the effect of his actions on the lives of others. He should develop an awareness 
of the Mystical Body of Christ and his consequent responsibilities to parish, 
diocese and the universal Church which this membership creates, and should 
see the need of corporate as well as personal worship of God. He will be 
sensitive to the claims of charity and adverse to envy and vindictiveness and 
shall never hold class, race or nation above the cross of Christ. He will 
work for the elimination of injustice and suffering, and promote, at all times, 
the common good, even at personal sacrifice. 


The “American” Catholic is one in whom there has been developed a proper 
appreciation of patriotism, and who can recognize the reason for the prefer- 
ential tears that our Master shed over Jerusalem, the capital city of His 
own nation. Our “American” Catholic will be conscious of the fact that the 
form of government we have in this wonderful land exists for the benefit of 
the individual citizen, and that the citizen does not exist for the benefit of 
the state. The democracy we enjoy is not something that came from an alien 
source. A comparison of sections of St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Robert 
Bellarmine clearly indicates that our Declaration of Independence was de- 
rived from the traditional streams of Catholic philosophy. He will know 
that there are inalienable rights received from God which the state does 
not give, and can not take away, and he will show, at all times, respect for 
authority, inherent and God-given, to properly constituted officers of our 
government. He will recognize that, for the common good, his natural rights 
may be limited in the exercise thereof, and rest secure in the knowledge that 
they can never be wholly or permanently taken away. He will find in the 
body politic that the well-being of democracy depends upon the integrity 
of individual Americans. Consequently, he will strive, at all times, to dis- 
charge the obligation that comes with the privilege of membership in that 
democracy. The obligation to exercise his right of franchise in the election 
of public officers will be not only a privilege, but a duty. And if he should 
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be called to public office, he will hold it as a sacred trust. And lastly, he 
will hold himself ready for any self-sacrifice necessary to promote the com- 
mon good of the whole American people. 


My dear Catholic educators, in bringing these seven broad objectives to 
fruition, we do our country a service, and we earn the benediction of heaven, 
There are times when our task is heavy, and we do not receive the justice 
that we have a right to expect; but never should we be disheartened, for 
we are the inheritors of the ages. The patient exercise of that faith will 
bring the same rewards with which God has always blessed those who have 
done His will. Many centuries ago there was a man who was told by the 
Lord to build a boat in the midst of a waterless plain. All who beheld his 
apparent folly mocked and jeered at his lack of worldly wisdom. But the 
reward was given and the blessing that fell upon him resulted in the preser- 
vation of the human race. To another patriarch of old there was given a 
promise that his seed would be as numerous as the stars of the heavens, 
He waited patiently in faith even through advanced age and declining years, 
until the wisdom of this world would have caused him to doubt and even 
deny the promise of the Lord. Eventually the promise was fulfilled in the 

- person of an only son but the test of faith was not complete. God ordered 
him to sacrifice the child. Following God’s bidding, he raised his hand for 
the sacrificial act but the hand was stayed in its obedience, Eventually to 
that son’s progeny there came the privilege of ushering into this world the 
Saviour of all mankind. The God of Noah, the God of Abraham, the God of 
Isaac has commissioned us to teach through the delegation of his bishops. 
When obstacles beset our path, shall we be lacking in faith, or will we per- 
severe and receive the traditional blessing that God gives to those who are 
faithful to His direction. To labor with rededicated zeal shall be our answer. 
To realize our philosophy of education will be our proximate aim and to 
spend our time in service and love of God is our privilege. This can be the 
joy of the strong years of our life and for those who go into length of 
days this privilege will be sunlight in final shadow and then shall “all the 
children be taught of the Lord and great shall be their peace.” 
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ADDRESSES 


THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL: A RE-EXAMINATION 


VINCENT EDWARD SMITH, PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, NOTRE DAME, IND. 


I. THE AIM OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


Throughout the major part of our century, the age-old quarrel about the 
adequacy of current education has been raging with unusual fury. The issue 
today, as it was in Newman’s time, or for that matter in Aristotle’s, concerns 
not so much the means of education as the very objectives of the school. One 
forceful faction in the current American debate would turn the school into a 
mere training-ground for social adjustment.’ Another criticism, preoccupied 
also with the social function of the school, took classical form in the Harvard 
Report. The challenge to education implied in one way or another by the 
Congressional inquiries has often reached headline proportions. From still 
another angle, though too scattered to form a movement, are protests like 
Bestor’s Educational Wastelands.* 


Most of the recent criticisms of the American school show a commendable 
concern with the response of education to the political and social realities of 
our time and with the preparation of our youth to confront the crisis of our 
civilization. But while education can prosper only under the favor of a con- 
tinuing criticism, there is reason to suspect that the frame of reference for 
recent challenges to education has often been a false and even dangerous 
concept of the school. 


Even among Catholics, there is evidence that the precise function of a 
school, in its whole and in its parts, is not always sharpened into clear focus. 
In education as elsewhere, it is incumbent upon the Catholic mind to assimi- 
late the modern expansions of knowledge within the steady achievements 
of the past, and in an enterprise so delicate and difficult, one of the two 
factors, the new or the old, can be easily urged to extremes. 


Yet apart from the present perspective of criticism and crisis, it is always 
worth while to reconsider the nature of education so that its goals, means, 
and subjects will never cease to be a vital and contemporary inspiration in 
the classroom. 


In its usual meaning, education is a moral and social activity; teaching 
even one student embodies an order not merely within persons but between 
them. Hence, education is a social reality confided to the three societies— 
the family, the state, and the Church. As in every moral process, where the 
goal must be known first and the means then mustered to attain it, the 
approach to education must begin with the end of life itself. If the ultimate 


1This is, of course, the familiar instrumentalist position of Dewey and his followers. It 
reached even to the college level in the report by the President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, Higher Education for American Democracy (New York, 1946). 

2?The Harvard Committee, General Education in a Free Society (Cambridge, 1950). 

5A. Bestor, Educational Wastelands (Urbana, 1953). 
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destiny of man is to serve a community like communism or democracy, a 
whole program of education will logically ensue. If a man is a mere economic 
animal whose final purpose is a job, even one with a white collar, another 
educational plan will be in order. Indeed, the whole shift and crisis in 
American education has been brought about by substituting for the ultimate 
end of man some arbitrary and unworkable aim that can organize neither 
his learning nor his life. 


To the critical question of the end of man, the Catholic is privileged with 
the answer, and from it emerges a whole pattern for human education. As 
Pius Xl phrased it: 


. since education consists essentially in preparing man for what he 
must be and for what he must do here below, in order to attain the sub- 
lime end for which he was created, it is clear that there can be no true 
education which is not wholly directed to man’s last end, and that in 
the present order of Providence, since God has revealed Himself to us 
in the Person of His Only Begotten Son, who alone is “the way, the 
truth, and the life,” there can be no ideally perfect education which is 
not Christian education.‘ 


. Against this backdrop, two capital distinctions must be drawn, first concern- 
ing the agencies of education, and secondly, concerning the proper function 
of the school. 

There are, in the first place various educational agencies like the home, 
the state, and the Church, each having its proper end within the whole econ- 
omy of salvation. Among these educating societies, there can never be a con- 
flict in principle, though in practice there are often confusions. To take but 
one example, as the educating influence of the home has waned, the school 
has been weighted down with work that, for the good of both family and 
child, is best done by parents. Programs often provided today in the Ameri- 
can school—shop, home economics, automobile driving, table manners, and 
even how to date’—seem almost like a caricature of what was once a truly 
academic institution in our culture. Then too, because families today are 
often small, the school must now attend to social relations and group adjust- 
ments, phases of growth formerly cultivated outside the classroom. Our 
schools are doing too little today because they are trying to do too much. If, 
for the good of the family as well as for the relief of the classroom, the 
home must reclaim its own educational privileges, Catholic education, through 
the pulpit if not through Parent-Teachers Associations, is in a favorable 
position to promote cooperation between home and school. Unless the home, 
the state, and the Church are differentiated in their roles as educators, they 
will not, either alone or together, do their best work. 


IJ. THE FUNCTION OF THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


Besides distinguishing the various agencies of education, it is crucial to 
decide upon the precise mission of the school. Education, of course, is a much 
broader term than formal schooling: intellectual virtue, moral training, physi- 
cal culture, craftsmanship, even learning how to walk and feed one’s self— 
all belong to education, but they do not necessarily belong to the school. 
Among all the tools of education, the school has for its precise and proper 
end that of teaching. In a tradition® that surges back through the middle 


* Christian Education of Youth, NCWC transl. (Washington, 1936), pp. 4-5. 

5 Cf. the criticisms of M. Smith, The Diminished Mind (Chicago, 1954), and A. Lynd, Quackery 
in our Public Schools (Boston, 1953). 

6 Cf. the valuable historical analysis of L. Ward in Blueprint for a Catholic University (St. 
Louis, 1949). 
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ages to the very beginnings of our culture in Greece and Rome, teaching has 
| always been deemed the primary function of the school. Hence, from the 


notion of teaching springs the very idea of a school. From an analysis of 
Catholic teaching there emerges the concept of a Catholic school, not merely 
in its general outline but in its whole hierarchy of subject and structure. 


' What precisely is teaching? What are the teachable subjects, the subjects 
' that belong in the school? What, in particular, is Catholic teaching? A con- 
fronting of these questions will telescope our discussion of the Catholic school 
' and sight the school within the end of all education: “to form Christ Him- 
| self in those regenerated by baptism. 


97 


In searching for light upon our questions let us turn to St. Thomas 


| Aquinas, the Common Doctor of the Church and patron of all Christian 
' learning. If, according to the wishes of the Holy See,* St. Thomas is to guide 
' us in the Christian reconstruction of learning, no greater good could be 
» accomplished in this convention than to examine our schools, the very homes 
' of our learning, to see if they accord with his own architecture of education. 
' Until St. Thomas is allowed to outline for us the curriculum of other subjects 
' that he requires in order to do his work as a theologian, the whole project 
' of reuniting knowledges in his name will always remain on the drawing- 
boards. 


According to St. Thomas Aquinas, the human mind has two natural sources 


| for acquiring new knowledge: by discovery and by way of instruction from a 
' teacher.” In discovering truth by itself, the mind proceeds from what is 


known to what is unknown, from vague knowledge to distinct knowledge, 
from universal or common notions about things to particular and proper 


' notions.° A man walking down the road and seeing an object in the distance 
' first recognizes it as a thing, and as he moves nearer, as an animal of some 


sort, and as he comes nearer still, as perhaps a dog; finally approaching it 


' further, he will recognize the animal as this or that dog, possibly his own 
| pet." In such a typical act of discovery, the mind moves to the explicit and 
_ clear notions which previous knowledge contained in an implicit and confused 
» form. 


Now, since teaching, as an art, must imitate the nature of learning 


' through discovery by cooperating with it," teaching must also proceed from 


what the learner knows to what he does not know, bringing what is implicit 
or potential into an explicit or actual focus. Communicating to a first-grader 


| that one plus one is equal to two, the teacher of mathematics must choose 
objects that are known to the pupil, the storied two apples for instance. This 


is the familiar world of the learner. Using it, the teacher directs the learn- 
ing mind upon each apple taken singly to exemplify the notion of the unit, 


_ and then she puts the apples together so that the learner will understand 


the sum of the units as two. 


™Pius XI, Christian Education of Youth, transl. cit., p. 36. 

5For the history of the Holy See’s regard for St. Thomas, cf. S. Ramirez, “The Authority of 
St. Thomas Aquinas,” The Thomist, XV (1952) 1-109. 

*For one of the many passages in which this view is expressed, cf. On Truth, Question 11, 


: Article 1. 


©This does not contradict the notion that our knowledge begins with sensible things. The 
senses first perceive individual things. From them, the mind abstracts the universal. The point 
here is that the mind, as distinct from the senses, begins its analysis of the real with reference 
to the more universal characteristics of things and moves to a more detailed and particular focus. 

"Commentary on the Physics, Book 1, Lesson 1. 

20n Truth, Question 11, Article 1; S Theologica, Part 1, Question 117, Article 1. For 
a short but highly convincing secondary source, cf. F. Wade, “Causality in the Classroom,” The 





Modern Schoolman, XXVIII (1951) 188-146, 
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As imitating the nature of the human mind, teaching depends on fore. 
knowledge like that of apples. New knowledge can never be received from 
a human teacher except through old knowledge implicitly containing the nev, 
The teacher thus leads the mind from what it knows to what it does not 
know by a consecutive generation of new knowledge from old. Knowledge of 
the unit was implicitly or potentially present in the knowledge of the apple, 
and as a result of the teaching, the learner sees in the apple more than he 
knew was there beforehand. 


To penetrate what St. Thomas Aquinas means by teaching will provide us 
not only with a concept of the school but also with a whole learning program 
with a built-in integrating core. Where teaching is taking place, the learning 
mind proceeds from an understanding of one thing to an understanding, im- 
plicit in this previous knowledge, of something else. Of great moment is the 
meaning of the prepositions from and to. From a knowledge of one thing, 
the mind, under a teacher, moves to a knowledge of another thing. Instruc- 
tion, in other words, essentially involves a discourse” between teacher and 
learner in which a teacher, from his previous and more perfect knowledge of 
. the order in a given subject, enables the learner finally to conduct a discourse 
with himself by drawing his previously confused and potential knowledge 
into a clear and actual estate. Thus, to know one thing after another in a 
spatial or temporal series, as in reading an inventory or in following a pure 
news story of the remote or recent past, does not require a teacher, because 
it does not require discourse. One thing may follow after another, as in 
history, without following from it, as in a scientific argument; and where 
a sequence of events or facts is not causal but only temporal or spatial, 
teaching is neither necessary nor possible. 


The teacher’s work, as a teacher, is to present an order to the learner, the 
order between an example, such as an apple, and a principle, such as the 
unit, and the further order between the principles of an argument and its 
conclusion.* What is studied by each of the various sciences, for instance, 
involves an intrinsic order that the mind must reach to attain certain truth. 
The teacher knows this order in advance and communicates it, not all at once, 
but little by little as the learner is prepared to receive it. Left to its own 
devices, natural discovery would not normally hit upon such an order; and 
so the teacher with a prior possession of the order in question is not a mere 
luxury in human education but a real necessity if the rational connections 
between things are to be truly learned.” Learning in a school is essentially 
an awakening to a great community of knowledge, in most cases slowly or- 
dered by previous minds and often tested, during its growth, by a whole 
tradition which the learner is now bidden to enter and enrich. 


It should not be necessary to remark that in the foregoing concept of teach- 
ing the student is always the principal agent doing the principal work in the 
classroom and likewise that teaching, beginning with the foreknowledge of 
the student, must always have an intensely contemporary flavor. But apart 
from the techniques of teaching, the vision of St. Thomas, on at least two 
counts, can point us to the concrete program of the Catholic school, the home 
of Catholic teaching: 


First of all, since teaching and learning, as forms of discourse, require 4 
procession from one thing to another, only human reason can be taught. Per- 


130, Bird, “How to Read an Article in the Summa,” The New Scholasticism, XXVII (1958), 
159. 

4 Summa Theologica, Part 1, Question 117, Article 1. 

4% On Truth, Question 11, Article 2. 
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ceiving one thing after another, our senses do not discourse, and so they can- 
not properly be taught. Indeed, science” alone, with its genuine order where 
one truth flows from another by an intrinsic connectedness, is perfectly teach- 
able and perfectly a disciplina. In other forms of discourse—dialectics, 
rhetoric, and literature—teaching is possible to the extent that these other 
modes of reasoning share in demonstration as the imperfect in the perfect.” 
On the other hand, sheer inventories or catalogues where there is no discourse 
from one thing to another are matters of information requiring perhaps a 
drill master. But they are not the objects of instruction requiring a teacher. 
If the primary objective of the school is to teach, the primary program of 
the school should be teachable subjects. 


A second practical conclusion is that moral virture, individual or social, the 
manual and fine arts, and gymnastic exercises are not properly teachable 
subjects because in none of them is there a movement from the understanding 
of one thing to an understanding of another. Teaching is necessary for the 
common or universal principles of the practical order, like ethics in the case 
of moral virtue or perspective and harmonics and mechanics in the case of 
the various arts; but the practical order, apart from the speculative, is not 
discursive and not teachable. Art and prudence can be fostered, for instance, 
by imitation or imperatives; but in neither of these modes of approaching 
the practical order is there a procession of the mind from one understanding 
to another. In a class of calisthenics, the students are told to perform this 
movement or that; but here too there are imperatives, not the understanding 
of one thing from something else. Commanding, even counselling, is not 
teaching. 


From what has been said so far, it is evident that the very nature of teach- 
ing provides us with a principle of selection for organizing the school pro- 
gram. Only knowledge can be taught; doing and making cannot. 


However, it should also be observed that art and especially prudence are 
of unique importance in full human education, and soundness of body is nor- 
mally necessary for the perfection of all of man’s higher powers. All three 
of these possessions must be cultivated by education and indeed by the school 
itself, considered as a moral substitute for parents. Moreover, the younger 
the pupils the more the school, as a whole, must minister to the practical order 
of moral growth, the productive order of making things, and the physical 
order of the child’s bodily development. But none of these orders is open to 
teaching as such, which is the unique mission of the school. As the child 
during his unfolding years gains greater moral maturity and progressive 
independence of personality and character, the primary mission of the school 
7 a teaching institution should stand out in ever more emphatic and original 
orm.” 


In summary, only knowledge, and in the last analysis only scientific knowl- 
edge, is transmitted by teaching. If the school is a teaching institution, by 
contrast to the specific aims of other educational agencies, the primary aim 
of the school is to communicate knowledge and truth.” The proper end of the 


“Here and hereafter unless otherwise qualified, “science” will be used to indicate strictly 
demonstrative knowledge, knowledge obtained from first principles. Cf. Aristotle’s Posterior 
Analytics, Book 1, Chapter 2, and his Physics, Book 1, Chapter 1. In this sense, modern studies 
like physics and chemistry are not scientific but subordinated to the philosophy of nature from 
= they take their principles; the same relation holds between modern social studies and 

ics. 

"Commentary on the Posterior Analytics, Book 1, Chapter 1. 

"For this thought, I am indebted to Father Benedict Ashley, O.P. 

"For the function of a teacher, cf. E. Gilson, The Eminence of Teaching, The McAuley Lec- 
tures (West Hartford, 1954). 
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school is not democracy, not adjustment, not citizenship, not economic gain, 
not even moral virtue, though all of these aspects of the human person can 
claim immeasurable benefits as by-products of a school that does the school’s 
work. That work, under Catholic auspices, is nothing less than the formation 
of the Catholic intelligence. 

By the great teachers of the Christian past, knowledge has always been 
regarded as a good, as natural and necessary to the mind as food and clothing 
to the body. For us who struggle to augment that tradition, it should no 
longer be necessary to argue the excellence of knowledge, not merely as an 
individual perfection but even as a measure of our very civilization. Every 
master idea in our western institutions—in our government, our law, our 
economic organization, in the representations of our visual and literary arts, 
even in our machinery—was first formulated as knowledge and transmitted 
by our schools. Thousands of years ago on this earth, everything necessary 
for the release of atomic energy was present—everything, that is, with but 
one exception, the knowledge. Civilization cannot survive where the excel- 
lence of knowledge is turned into a mere handle for pragmatic ends, even if 
those ends be democracy itself. Where, as in some recent views of education, 
the school condemns knowledge to be a mere bond servant of political and 
social causes,” not only does the school fail in the school’s task, but the very 
civilization that makes possible the school is itself in peril. Nothing save 
knowledge is truly teachable, and where the school surrenders the primacy 
of knowledge, it will finally lose its own priceless premise—the truth that 
makes its teaching free. 

Knowledge is but one good of the person, but it is the good confided prin- 
cipally to the school as a hospital has for its primary end the healing of the 
sick. The Mystical Body is a hierarchy of organization where, as in any other 
organism, there is no absolute homogeneity among the parts but a specific 
variety of structure and function each making a specific contribution to the 
enrichment of the whole. Within this body, the school’s function is to teach. 
Moral dispositions in our students as conditioned by obscure and secret fac- 
tors, subjected finally to the act of choice, are not open to direct influence by 
a teacher. But where, thanks to the help of other educational instruments, 
the will of man is in order, learning is wedded to love to bear that fullness 
of Christian personality which, like Christ Himself, is a word made flesh. 
Hence, the school is only a part of Catholic education, but in its primary end 
of teaching, it is a part that no other agency can normally replace. 

If within the whole of Catholic education the precise aim of the school is 
to form the Christian intelligence, it is crucial to inventory our resources 
for leading Christian reason to its loftiest peak. The means for perfecting 
the Catholic mind by way of teaching are the arts necessary for science and 
the sciences necessary for wisdom. A program so ambitious must naturally 
be tempered by the age and experience of the maturing student, as the sequel 
will show. Nevertheless, if the several stages of schooling and the various 
subjects in the curriculum are to fall into their proper places within our 
plans, then the full profile of teachable subjects must first be drawn to scale. 


III. THE PROGRAM OF THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


If the primary mission of the school is to teach, it follows that the primary 
subjects of the school should be teachable subjects. According to St. Thomas 

20 Cf. M. Smith, op. cit., pp. 56 ff. 

21 When Pius XI refers to the function of the school, it is always in terms of teaching and 
learning and instruction and other similar expressions. Cf. The Christian Education of Youth, 
transl. cit., pp. 27 ff. On page 29, the Holy Father seems to say explicitly that the purpose of 
the school is training in the arts and sciences. 
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Aquinas, there are six subjects” that would merit the title of discipline 
because there are six subjects with a spinal chord of strict discourse. These 
are the core subjects of the Christian school, not always showing in a formal 
way through elementary, secondary, and college levels but present always 
at least in a material and preparatory estate. About these six basic subjects 
may be clustered all other subjects that deserve a place in the curriculum and 
within them, in either a preparatory or perfect form, there pulses the whole 
dynamic hierarchy of the Catholic school. 


These six subjects are, first, the logical arts of right reasoning, intelligent 
reading, and effective writing and speaking; secondly, the mathematical arts 
of reckoning and measuring; thirdly, natural studies; fourthly, moral science 
including what are usually termed the social sciences; fifthly, metaphysics; 
and sixthly, Christian doctrine. To appraise these six disciplines as the basic 
program of the Catholic School, it will be fruitful to look upon them first in 


' amore or less perfect form so as to make, with a calculated realism, what- 


ever modifications are commanded by the various levels of education. 


Logic is a much broader field than the formal logic usually studied in col- 
lege. It includes, among other things, a study of research techniques, foren- 
sics, and literature; and so in the full light of logic, all of the so-called lan- 
guage arts are organized about a common focus. The logical arts are each 
somehow concerned with method, and because method must be known before 
a deliberate, conscious, and reflective possession of science, the logical and 
linguistic arts belong first in the natural pedagogical order.” 


In general, the order of learning must correspond to the growing experience 
of the learner and graduate from the easier to the more difficult. But since 


' knowledge of method is required for the knowledge of science, logical studies 
| antedate all others in the life of reason. After logic in the order of learning 


comes mathematics, requiring scanty experience of the world and hence teach- 


_ able to the young. Science in its most finished form, mathematics, enables the 


beginning mind, having learned the method of science through logic, to gain 
firsthand exercise in the construction of a science. Together, the logical or 
mathematical orders form the liberal arts. 


Next in the order of learning, because it requires more experience than 


mathematics, is the study of nature, beginning with a general grasp of the 
_ world of change and trailing off toward specialized knowledge in obedience to 


the natural curve of the human mind from general to specific notions. Note- 
worthy in this approach is the confluence of what we often call traditional 
philosophy and modern science. Pre-experimental and pre-metrical knowledge 
of the mobile world must always precede and condition our grasp of more 
concrete and particular changes like that of falling bodies, of atoms and their 
parts, and of the various organs and cells in living things. In the vision of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, the pre-experimental and general knowledge of nature 
must be secured by a scientific examination™ rather than assumed or ignored 
as in many current epistemologies. Hence, the philosophy of nature sketches 
out the broad contour map upon which our particular knowledges of matter 
can chart their way to realism and reality. 


Fourthly, in the order of learning, are moral studies. Requiring more 
experience than the science of nature but less than metaphysics, moral studies 


“For the listing of the five disciplines of the natural order, cf. St. Thomas’ Commentary on 
the Book of Causes, Lesson 1; the sixth subject, Christian doctrine, is described in the whole of 
the first question of the Summa. 

*Commentary on the Trinity of Boethius, Question V, Article 1, Reply to Objection 3. 

“Commentary on the Physics, Book 1, Lesson 1. 
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look to the science of the natural world to yield knowledge of finality and 
of human nature. Moreover, as in the exploration of the natural world, » 
in moral science, there are two phases: an initial general analysis of human 
conduct, often called ethics, succeeded by a more specialized study of man 
through sociology, economics, and politics. In this manner, ethics provides 
a normative context within which the facts unveiled by modern research have 
relevance to man’s ends and within which the social] studies attain their unity, 
meaning, and value. 


Through logic organizing the language arts, the philosophy of nature 
directing physical knowledges, and moral study twining together the social 
sciences, education has been so far meeting in St. Thomas Aquinas the prin- 
ciples that in the first place explain the school as a teaching institution and 
then supply the all-important order which teaching demands. Moreover, this 
verdict can be reached even prior to our glimpse of metaphysics and of sacred 
theology as the ruling sciences within the school. 


Following moral studies in the natural order comes metaphysics or natural 
theology. The only true wisdom that native reason can reach, metaphysics is 
the study of being in its principles and causes. Looking at all things because 
all things are being, metaphysics looks across the whole sweep of the sciences 
as their regulator and critic, and tapers them into an order. St. Thomas puts 
metaphysics at the very end of the natural order of learning because it 
requires a maximum fund of experience, on the one hand, and also because, 
on the other hand, it can be possessed only after moral philosophy has blue. 
printed the necessary regulation of the passions to produce the circumstances 
for a contemplative life. 


The sixth and final discipline of the Catholic school has principles beyond 
the amplitude of native reason. This is Christian doctrine or sacred theology, 
the science of God and of all other things as related to God.* In the view 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, theology is by no means a mere deduction from the 
articles of faith but a genuine wisdom, exposing, clarifying, defending, and 
explaining its own principles and using them to demonstrate other truths.” 
A single science enjoyed by man in various measures of perfection from a 
simple act of faith to the beatific vision, theology is at once speculative like 
metaphysics and practical like ethics, and since it lavishes upon us a share 
in God’s own knowledge, theology empowers us to see every single science 
under a single integrating light that is the final principle of their organiza- 
tion.” The plenitude of Catholic learning is attained only in proportion as 
the various objects of knowledge are caught within the perspective of theology, 
just as Catholic education will be absolutely complete through the face to 
face vision of God. 


From the very nature of teaching as a communication of discursive order, 
the importance of order for a school has already been etched out. It follows 
at this point that teaching is Catholic in the measure in which all subjects are 
ordered to theology which is, in turn, the supremely ordering discipline of 
the Catholic school. It is theology which invests our school with an original 
and positive approach to education, theology not merely as another special 
department among the rest but as a final cause of the whole curriculum. No 
subject can claim a place in the Catholic school unless it is related, at least 
by way of preparation, to theology; but in point of fact, every genuine sub- 


25 Summa Theologica, Part 1, Question 1, Article 7. 

2° Cf. F. Muniz, The Work of Theology (Washington, 1958). 

2™ For excellent studies on the integrating power of theology, cf. G. Van Ackeren, Sacra Doe- 
trina: The Subject of the First Question of the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas (Rome, 1952); 
and T. Donlan, Theology and Education (Dubuque, 1952). 
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ject—where each is taught in its own order and all are properly ordered among 


themselves—has a distinctive contribution to make to the theologians’ wisdom. 
Where the wisdom, even of a theologian, tyrannizes over other subjects by 


‘denying them their original principles, the wisdom will suffer from the loss 


of the original and specific contribution which each of the sciences can make 
to it. On the other hand, where, as in some theories of general education, 
subjects are taught merely to provide the learner with a sampling of the 


' various ways of knowing, no genuine wisdom will result at all. By its concept 

' of hierarchy in knowledge, the tradition of Catholic learning is energized to 

' preserve both the originality of the various sciences and their organization 
through wisdom. 


On the foregoing premises, all of the subjects in the Catholic school will 


‘have an inspiration quite different from their spirit in secular education. 
' This observation is especially urgent in respect to the modern physical and 
- social studies that now, in the Catholic classroom, are often articulated in the 


same positivistic air that animates their teaching under secular auspices. 
Through the philosophy of nature on the one hand and ethics on the other, 


| there is a mediator between the secular and sacred orders of knowledge, and 
' in such a fashion modern specializations are rendered fully and organically 
' open to theological light. Logic, mathematics, natural studies, moral science, 
' metaphysics, and Christian doctrine—these are the central subjects of the 
' Catholic school. Spiraled into a hierarchy not only in their objective status 
' but also in their pedagogical order, they guide Christian learning to its lofty 
' destiny. From these core subjects, all other studies derive the first principles 
_ that make them ordered, scientific, and teachable. Thus, medicine, nursing, 
_ and engineering in their various ways are subordinated parts of natural 
' science, and social work has a kindred relation to ethics. In this fashion, the 
' whole program of any genuine Catholic school is enmeshed within the sixfold 
_ hierarchy. Within this hierarchy, every teachable subject will find a place 
while outside of it none of them will find an organizing trellis. 


IV. THE DIVISIONS OF THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


The final shape of the entire school program must be kept in view in order 


to plan the various parts; but the hierarchy of teachable subjects must 
| obviously be accommodated to the usual divisions of our educational system. 
| Ethics and metaphysics, for example, cannot be taught even at an introductory 
» level prior to college, and other subjects are not likely to be possessed in a 
| scientific mode until equally late stages of the school system. The theology 
of St. Thomas Aquinas has conducted us to a concept of the Catholic school 
; in its aim and in its contents. Can Thomism lend light upon a final question: 
| the breakdown of the school program into various levels? 


For the progressive realization of the six core subjects of the Catholic 


» school, St. Thomas, having given us a horizontal division of teaching into its 
» Various subjects, proposes two principles that can describe the vertical 
_ division of the school program. One of these principles has to do with the 
' purely natural order and the other with Christian doctrine. 


Regarding the first principle, it can be shown that science and wisdom in 


: the natural order have two prerequisites: a knowledge of method or a logical 


know-how” on the one hand and on the other hand experience,” the matrix 


| from which all of reason’s knowledge is derived. Although the scientific 


._— 


commentary on the Trinity of Boethius, Question V, Article 1, Reply to Objection 3. 
Commentary on the Metaphysics, Book 1, Lesson 1. 
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penetration of nature and of man cannot be enjoyed until at least the college 
level, prior to this, as measured by the growing maturity of the student, the 
mind can encompass the two preliminaries for science and wisdom: the instru- 
ments of science, which are the liberal arts in their logical and mathematical 
dimensions, and experience, which is the raw stuff on which liberal arts are 
exercised. In approaching both the logical and mathematical orders at the ele- 
mentary level, the emphasis will naturally be thrown toward the use of these 
arts rather than on a genuine understanding of all their rules and principles, 
But by the end of high school, the liberal arts can certainly be achieved in 
some scientific measure so that college may then be free for the pursuit of 
the sciences and the beginnings of wisdom. 


Experience, the second prerequisite of science, also needs explanation. It 
is a firsthand and personally appropriated knowledge of nature and of man 
acquired largely under the guidance of the internal sense of most importance 
to the educator, the cogitative power.” Experience is a kind of knowledge 
that is materially universal without being causal and without the power to 
defend itself under questioning; it is more than a cumulus of fact but less 
. than a scientific achievement. By experience and without a formal knowledge 
of classical mechanics, the carpenter knows the kind of nail required to hold 
together two boards of a certain size and how many nails to use per unit area. 
As the years sweep on, experience is deepened by a fuller contact with man 
and nature and widened by history, both the history of man and so-called 
natural history. By human history as a form of vicarious experience, man 
extends his horizons from personal circumstance to the dimensions of the 
whole human race; and by natural history, as a description beginning with 
immediate and familiar things, there is an ever lengthening contact with our 
cosmic home. 

Begun in the elementary school, the deliberate enriching of experience 
through human and natural history needs further enlargement as the mind 
matures, until in high school an organization of experience can be started— 
as in the comparison of social and political institutions and in the classifica- 
tion of nature. However, at any level at all, historical study cannot be a 
drab recital of inert fact if it requires a teacher and deserves a place in the 
school program; hence, as early as possible a relational structure must be 
introduced into the otherwise discrete and dead data. Against such a relational 
background, history in any of its forms approximates discourse and shares, 
in some measure and by way of preparation, in true science—just as the 
cogitative power participates in human intelligence and is termed particular 
reason.” If the lower grades do their proper work in the culture of the logical 
and mathematical arts and in the enrichment of the students’ experience, 
college can be left to the pursuit of scientific understandings that reach their 
climax in wisdom. 


Apart from the requirements of logic and experience which enable us to 
define in part the functions of the elementary, high school, and college pro- 
grams, there is, in the very nature of Christian doctrine, another principle 
for the vertical division of the school. In the hierarchy of natural-order 
sciences, one is a requirement for another as logic for mathematics, both of 
them for natural science, all of the preceding knowledges for moral studies, 
and all of the natural disciplines for metaphysics. But this does not mean 
that theology must be deferred in the school until all of the other knowledges 
have been formally completed. Though the knowledge of metaphysical prin- 


8% Cf L. Lennon, The Role of Experience in the Acquisition of Scientific Knowledge According 
to St. Thomas Aquinas (Notre Dame, 1954). 
31 Cf. G. Klubertanz, The Discursive Power (St. Louis, 1952). 
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ciples, for instance, depends upon our command of the previous stages of 
scientific knowledge, there is no such dependence of Christian doctrine upon 
prior sciences.” If the principles of theology are the articles of faith, theology 
can be shared in some minimum fashion by anyone who knows only the 
Apostles’ Creed by way of foreknowledge. The catechism, to be sure, is the- 
ology and according to theology’s proper order. But it is theology or Christian 
doctrine shared according to the state of the recipient as theology in a higher 
form is shared by the doctor of the subject and in a still higher mode by the 
blessed in heaven.” 


Hence, in addition to the liberal arts and experience as requirements of 
science, there is another principle, for the division of the school system, pro- 
vided by theology as measured by the learner’s power of assimilating it. In 
the elementary grades, there is need for catechism, for sacred history based 
on both the Old and the New Testaments but especially on the life of Christ, 
and for a rudimentary knowledge of the liturgy of the Church. By the high 
school level, an understanding of Christian doctrine can be served by apolo- 
getics, the Bible, and Church history with an emphasis on doctrinal develop- 
ment. Finally, at the college level when other sciences are being pursued, a 
measure of theology in its scientific mode can be achieved, especially through 
contact with the greatest of all scientific documents, the Swmma Theologica 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. 


V. THE ORIGINALITY OF THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


Teaching is the communication of order in knowledge, and Catholic teaching 
is most perfectly itself in communicating, by way of preparation or in some 
achieved form, that order of wisdom which is theological. Only wisdom can 
integrate knowledge. History cannot do it because it is not scientific. Pru- 
dence cannot do it because it is not universal. The liberal arts cannot do it 
because they are essentially preparations for something outside themselves. 


| Not even the wisdom of philosophy can integrate Catholic learning as Catholic. 
| What makes Catholic teaching to be Catholic is the order of all teachable 


subjects to the ordering wisdom of theology. Present in one form or another 


_ throughout the whole school structure from the first grade through higher 


learning, theology can attain something of a scientific estate in the college 


| program where the mind is assimilating other sciences that require a Chris- 
» tian scientific organization. 


It is true that for a majority of our students high school education is 


' terminal. But it has never been shown that, for those who do not go to col- 
lege, the development of Christian intelligence is in any way inferior, as the 
' school’s part in forming the full Christian person, to courses that are allegedly 
_ more practical. Whether high school be terminal or not, there are certain 
| common rational possessions that our common Christianized human nature 
; must share. The need to modify the degree of penetration within a program 
; in accordance with the individual talent of students is no warrant to alter 
| their basic Christian education in kind. 


At all levels of the American school, our century is witnessing a reorienta- 
; tion of aim that has already affected our learning and our life in a measure 
| that no one now living can fully envision. In an age of conformism and the 
neutralizing of men into a mere mass existence, there is a special reason why 
| the Catholic school, re-examining its principles of education, should reaffirm 


®Cf. how E. Gilson develops the pedagogical point here at issue in his St. Thomas and Our 


: Colleagues (Princeton, 1958). 


8 Summa Theologica, Part 1, Question 1, Article 2. 
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its original and positive objectives. Too many of us have taken as a reference 
point what the public schools, with a view of man so different from ours, 
have found congenial to their own, largely secular, philosophy. The concept 
of teaching evolved upon pragmatic soil we have often accepted without com. 
parison to our own historically validated concept of what teaching and learn. 
ing truly are. The modern divisions of knowledge into the humanities, social 
sciences, and physical sciences we have sometimes taken uncritically into ow 
own programs and then simply added Christian doctrine and, at the colleg 
level, philosophy. Too few of us perhaps have asked what it is that make 
a school a school and what it is that gives form to the Catholic school, first 
in its aim and then in all the means to attain it. 


There need be no fear from any quarters that the products of Catholic 
schools will in any way be softened into second-rate citizens. As private, the 
Catholic school is independent of any government control that could twist 
truth into a pragmatic convenience. As a school doing the school’s proper 
work of teaching knowledge, the Catholic school will encourage, as one of its 
by-products, an intelligent participation in civic affairs. Finally, as Catholic, 
our schools teach an objective moral code that fully justifies all the virtue 
of the citizen and shows meaning and motive even for the sacrifice, in behalf 
of one’s country, of life itself. 


But this is no time for the Catholic school to bask in the glory of its achieve. 
ments. Our principles of education, in their actual exercise, are not in order 
because our educationists, on the one hand, and our philosophers and theo- 
logians, on the other, have been impersonating independent specialists when, 
in point of fact, there are hardly any other groups that should be teamed into 
a closer practical harmony. If there is ever to be a reconstruction of human 
knowledge in the light of St. Thomas Aquinas, then the initial step must lk 
the conformity of our schools to his well-developed principles of education 
Knowledges will be ordered to each other in the minds of our students only 
when, in our concept of the school, they are first ordered to each other through 
the curriculum. 


Ahead of us lies a lofty ideal to be realized. Behind us is a great tradition 
that, where it does not take us to our destiny, can surely put us on our road. 
Whether in the years ahead, we realize our rich promise depends upon our 
power, while shadows fall, to keep our vision clear and upon our courage, il F 
an age of conformism and standardization, to be ourselves. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


CLINT PACE, DIRECTOR, WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
ON EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


First, let me express to all of you my appreciation for the opportunity of 
speaking today on the subject of the White House Conference on Education. 
Perhaps at no time in our history have as many of us been as willing as we 
are now to sit down together and work out the answers to the problems which 
concern us in education. Certainly this is indicated in the acceptance of the 
President’s program of state and territorial conferences to discuss the needs 
of our schools, and by your willingness to hear a brief description of the 
White House Conference program during your meeting in Atlantic City. 


There has never been in this country a White House Conference on Educa- 
tion. There have been White House Conferences on a variety of other sub- 
jects, but this is the first national meeting on education ever called by a 
President of the United States. It wiil be held in Washington this fall—from 
November 28 through December 1. 


The first public mention of this program was by the President, in his State- 
of-the-Union Address before the 83d Congress—the present Congress being 
the 84th. The President asked then for a program which would bring about a 
conference in fifty-three states and territories, at which educators and non- 
educators would sit down together and discuss their educational needs and 
the solutions to their educational problems. This, then, would culminate in 
the White House Conference on Education. 

In letters to the governors of all states and territories, the President has 
referred to this program as the “most thorough, widespread and concerted 
study the American people have ever made of their educational problems.” 


I think it can be said that the President’s prediction may come true—every 
one of the fifty-three states and territories has notified us that it will hold a 


| conference this year. This 100 per cent participation is, to me, a real indi- 


— of the tremendous interest there is today in the education of the nation’s 
children. 


For the White House Conference, the agenda for discussion already has 
been selected. The Committee is now divided into subcommittees, each taking 
up for its study one of the six subjects with which the White House Con- 
ference will be concerned. 


On the basis of the results of these studies, the findings of the state and 


| territorial conferences, and the results of the White House Conference, the 


Committee will make its report and recommendations to the President. 


From the beginning, we have known that time would not permit this Com- 
mittee to cover the entire educational waterfront. The White House Confer- 
ence will end one day short of a year from the date of the Committee’s first 
meeting. It was decided, therefore, that the agenda would cover those areas 
of education which are of most universal concern and where the need is now 
greatest. This meant elementary and secondary education, public and private. 


_ are the six subjects which will be studied and reported on—in this 
order; 
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1. What should our schools accomplish? What, in other words, are we 
looking for in education? 


2. In what ways can we organize our school systems more efficiently and 
economically? In other words, what kind of school organization—from the 
community level to the Federal Government—do the American people need, 
in order to accomplish the goals they set for their schools? 


8. What are our school building needs? Given the things we want accom- 
plished and the organization structure required, what then would be the 
building need for education? 


4. How can we get enough good teachers and keep them? In order to accom- 
plish the goals we set for schools, and given the organization and buildings, 
what then are we to do for a teaching staff? How do we get enough good 
teachers? How do we keep them? 


5. How can we finance our schools—build and operate them? What will it 
all cost—and where does the money come from? Local, State, Federal? If 50, 
on what basis, in what proportion, on what kind of distribution? 


6. How can we obtain a continuing public interest in education? This is 
the big one. To obtain all the things needed, requires sufficient public aware- 
ness and interest to make those things available. How is this interest obtained? 


No single person that I know of can answer all these questions. But each 
of us has something which he can contribute toward finding answers. Many 
of us disagree on some issues in education, but while the differences continue, 
so does the birth rate. I have the notion that, when those who differ sit down 
together and start talking, they aren’t quite as far apart as they thought they 
were. 


We have many things which add up te a deficit in education. The depression 
denied us the funds and the war denied the steel for enough school buildings. 
Our teachers are not being supplied in anything near the number the schools 
need. Our financial resources are limited and often out of tune with our 
needs. Our schools have been asked to do many jobs which they were not 
required to do at the time their financial structure was established. 

This program is one of those now in operation through which the citizens 
of the community, the state and the nation can take a look at their situation 
and decide for themselves what they want to do about it. I have no idea at 
this point what they will decide. I make no guarantee that they will decide 
anything. I do guarantee that they shall have the opportunity to decide, and 
it is the responsibility of this Committee and its staff to provide the method 
by which they may, if they choose, come to their own decisions. 

We hope through this program of educational conferences to do not so much 
fact-finding as fact-facing. Most of the facts are gathered. The children are 
here, but the teachers and the buildings are not. There is no clear under- 
standing in this country—and certainly no unanimity of opinion—as to what 
schools should do. Few of us, I think, have had the opportunity to really look 
into our educational problems and put in our two-cents’ worth as to how these 
problems can best be solved. In only a small percentage of our states and 
communities is there an active program through which the American people 
can come together and work out the ways in which they can make their schools 
better. 

I think this program may well provide the method by which these agree- 
ments and understandings can be reached. I do not think that this program, 
or any similar to it, will result in all the answers to all the school problems. 
It is not intended to cause the educational millennium—it is intended to pro- 
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vide the method by which all of us, working together, can face up to the prob- 
lems which now beset our schools. 


Already there are results from it. Two national organizations—the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools and the National School Boards 
Association—have joined to further community conferences on education. It is 
their hope that the citizens of every community will do the same thing on a 
home-town basis that this program attempts to do at the state and national 
levels. More than 150 national organizations are giving active support to 
the program. In some states, as many as 22 regional conferences on education 
will be held before the State and White House Conferences. 


Can it work? There is no big reason why not—provided there is a willing- 
ness on the part of the American people to face up to their own problems. 


The success of any program such as this depends, in the end, on the extent 
to which people take part in it and draw from it the answers they feel are 
reasonable and right. There is nothing compulsory about taking part— 
instead, it is on a volunteer basis. But if the major needs of education are to 
be met, they will be met only when the American people decide for themselves 
to meet them, and not simply because a small group decided that this should 
be done or that. The active interest and help of many tens of thousands of 
people are needed if we are to find the answers—and the problems faced in 
your schools are of no less importance nationally than those faced in other 
schools. This is the first time in our history that such a study of education 
has ever been made, and it is not concerned with only part of elementary and 
secondary education, but all of it. 


That means, I think, that you have a responsibility here. It is no more nor 
less than the responsibility of any other citizen of the country. It is to find 
out—and to help others find out—where we are in our educational program, 
how we got there, where we want to go and how we can get there. 


No one expects that the Committee for the White House Conference on 
Education is going to work any miracles. We do not guarantee that on Decem- 
ber 1 the educational heavens will thunder and the earth will split. We do 
say that there is, in this country right now, the interest, the intelligence and 
the good will through which we can come to understand what our schools are 
up against. What kind of report this Committee eventually lays on the desk 
of the President of the United States will be determined, in a large measure, 
by the kind of people who take part in this program. It is a responsibility 
which none of us takes lightly, and which cannot be discharged without a 
great deal of help. It has, I believe, as much potential as any program yet 
devised. I hope you will give it your cooperation. 


I know that, with your help, tomorrow’s schools will be better. And the 
day after that, better still. 





ADDRESS 


MOST REV. LEO BINZ, D.D., ARCHBISHOP OF DUBUQUE, 
PRESIDENT GENERAL, NCEA 


It has been a great privilege for me, and a distinguished honor as well, to 
serve during these past twelve months as President General of the National 
Catholic Educational Association. That satisfaction has reached its peak in 
these days of our fifty-second annual convention. I have been thrilled to offer 
the opening Mass. I have enjoyed meeting the priests, brothers and sisters 
assembled here. And it is with a special earnestness that I deliver this closing 
address of the convention. 


And first of all, I voice my very great satisfaction with what has been done 
here. Such splendid men and women have assembled from far and near. 
Bishops, school superintendents, seminary and college officials, members of the 
’ regular and diocesan clergy, school principals, religious men and women, and 
lay teachers, representing every grade of educational achievement from 
kindergarten to university, have come together from every part of the country. 
You and the others you represent merit so well the descriptive phrases written 
by Pope Pius XI, concerning “teachers who are thoroughly prepared and well 
grounded in the matter which they have to teach; who possess the intellectual 
and moral qualifications required by their important office; who cherish a pure 
and holy love for the youths confided to them, because they love Jesus Christ 
and His Church, of which they are the children of predilection; and who have 
therefore sincerely at heart the true good of family and country.” 


Also, I voice my very great satisfaction with this convention for another 
reason. “Realizing our Philosophy of Education” has been the central theme 
of our deliberations. Though we have had the widest variety in our discus- 
sions, there has been manifest always a marvelous unity of purpose. We have 
listened to the day by day objectives outlined for every kind of school; and 
we have realized that they must be directed one and all to the honor and 
glory of God. We have heard the natural demands of a “mens sana in corpore 
sano”; and we have heard them in great detail. But we have remembered 
that the composite man has eternal salvation as his necessary goal. No objec- 
tive has been overlooked: physical or mental, economic or cultural, domestic 
or social, intellectual or moral, civil or ecclesiastical, national or international, 
natural or supernatural, temporal or eternal. Again I find the best summa- 
tion in the classic quotation of the encyclical on Christian education: “The 
true Christian, product of Christian education, is the supernatural man who 
thinks, judges and acts constantly and consistently in accordance with right 
reason illumined by the supernatural light of the example and teaching of 
Christ.” 


In this discourse I could not, if I would, sum up everything which has been 
said on our philosophy of education; and I would not, if I could. Rather, in 
these closing moments of this convention it seems important for me not to 
expound that philosophy anew but to emphasize the realization of it. 


That is our responsibility, yours and mine: because in the various posts we 
hold, we represent the Church and “education belongs pre-eminently to the 
Church.” She has “the express mission and supreme authority to teach given 
her by her divine Founder: ‘all power is given to me in heaven and on earth 
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—going therefore teach ye all nations.’” It was to St. Peter the words were 
spoken: “Feed my lambs, feed my lambs”; and it is through us in subordina- 
tion to divinely constituted authority that the presence of the Good Shepherd 
is multiplied in every land, and particularly in our cities, towns, and villages, 
for the shepherding of the lambs of His flock. 


The deliberations of the convention have been for us a kind of retreat, 
not indeed in the spiritual life but in a professional way. Now we return to 
our appointed tasks; and we take up our responsibilities anew. We are 
inspired to fulfill them effectively. In the past Catholic education has made 
an enviable record. Catholic education has had splendid teachers. Catholic 
education can be well satisfied with its product. We can attest all of us how 
well our predecessors have done their work. But the prospects for the years 
ahead are phenomenal. We must be alert to the challenge we face; and we 
must not fail to meet it. We need new schools. We need more vocations. We 
need more teachers. We must meet every reasonable standard of teacher 
training. But we shall not fail. 


We have problems ahead, of course; and one of them is the fact that our 
motives will all too soon be mistaken. It is a tragedy that disparate groups 
have many times seemed quite unable to understand one another. It is as if 
they spoke a different language. Do they perhaps lack the charity or the 
patience to try to understand each other? Or do they lack the openmindedness 
necessary as a prerequisite for mutual understanding and cooperation? 


I would like to think rather of our diversity as a source of strength. It 
seems to me that our diversity in the field of education should be a powerful 
benefit in the contemporary American scene. Catholic schools and public 
schools each have their contribution to make to the national strength and 
security. They must never forget that they are partners in a great enterprise. 
In the total picture of our philosophy of education patriotism looms large as 
one of the strongest arguments in favor of religious schools. The Declaration 
of Independence has been called in truth a declaration of dependence upon 
God. It proclaims rightly that man is endowed by the Creator with unaliena- 
ble rights. There can, therefore, be nothing more fundamental than to under- 
stand our relationship with God. 


The Constitution continues this theme. It declares the purpose “to estab- 
lish justice” and to “insure domestic tranquility.” Take away the ten com- 
mandments, and you have left an insecure foundation for home and family, 
for private virtue, for public decency, for respect for authority, for order 
among the nations, or for a return of true peace. 


That was the viewpoint of those who founded our nation so well. The 
Northwest Ordinance declared: “Religion, morality, and knowledge being nec- 
essary to good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be encouraged.” 


George Washington, the Father of our Country, made a similar declara- 
tion in his Farewell Address. He said: “Of all the dispositions and habits 
which lead to political prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable | 
supports. And let us with caution indulge the supposition that morality can 
be retained without religion. . . . Reason and experience both forbid us to 
expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 
Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institutions for the gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge.” 


Commander John J. Shea of the United States Navy, a great Catholic lay- 
man, in a letter to his son, published after he himself had died for his country, 
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wrote: “Be a good Catholic and you cannot help being a good American,” 
God and His holy law provide the only solid groundwork for true love of 
country. 


We become impatient, indeed, because this reasoning is not always accepted, 
because the demands of distributive justice are not adequately observed, 
because existing practices seem to us at variance with “the irreducible claims 
of legitimate liberty.” 


We must take care, however, that we do not ourselves offend in charity, 
We must manifest a Christlike spirit always in dealing with opposite points 
of view. It ill behooves us to be the first to read into the statements of our 
critics any devious plans or machinations. Personal pique, short tempers, the 
inability to take defeats and setbacks are not the qualities we expect in the 
followers of Christ. As the exponents of a magnificent faith we ought to be 
able to ask ourselves constantly: “What would the charity of Christ do under 
these adverse circumstances?” 


It seems to me that we have done well at this convention. We have not 
been negative. We have rethought positive conceptions and we have restated 
them both for those who support us and for those who stand in opposition. 
’ We have not remained merely on the defensive. We have been positive in 
setting forth a philosophy of education. It is likewise our philosophy of life, 


It has seemed to me I should not talk long. I should, however, voice your 
rededication and mine to the Catholic outlook of faith. Our consecration to 
that idea should be vigorous, tremendous. In singleness of purpose, with the 
help of God’s grace and through the intercession of Mary our Queen, let us 
do our best to achieve those goals which we have formed in our minds and on 
which we have set our hearts. 


May God bless our schools and our teachers and give us the fortitude to 
work always for Him, for a strong nation, and for a peaceful world under 
His guiding hand. May He grant us here and hereafter, “to live unto Christ.” 
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MAJOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


The first session of the Major Seminary Department began at 9:35 A.M. in 
Room 18 of the Convention Hall on Wednesday, April 13, 1955. The president 
of the department, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frank M. Schneider, Rector of St. Francis 
Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis., presided as chairman and opened the session with 
prayer. About 70 members of the department were present. 


The chairman introduced the first speaker, Rev. Donald Wiest, O.F.M. Cap., 
St, Anthony Friary, Marathon, Wis., who summarized a paper which he had 
prepared on the subject: “Toward a Post-Graduate Course in Moral The- 
ology.” The speaker recommended the organization of a post-graduate course 
in moral theology, similar to those which already exist in other branches of 
the sacred sciences. This course would stress the speculative side of moral 
theology, and would include courses in dogma, history, canon law, casuistry 
and pastoral theology as principal subjects. Other courses would deal with 


' auxiliary subjects such as medicine, psychiatry, jurisprudence, etc. 


In the discussion which followed there seemed to be general agreement that 
the project would be desirable. The proposed emphasis on the speculative side 


- of moral theology was regarded as a much needed remedy for the narrow and 


negative approach that seemed to be consequent upon the organization of the 
subject matter of moral theology according to the order of the command- 
ments, At the same time it was felt that the application of principles to con- 
crete cases should not be neglected. It was pointed out that canon law should 


be high on the list of related subjects. 


It was suggested that thought be given to concrete methods by which the 
project might be realized. Possibly the resolutions committee of the depart- 
ment might place the matter on its agenda. Possibly the Theological Society 


| of America might be interested. It was suggested that a copy of Father 


Wiest’s paper be sent to members of the Faculty of Theology of the Catholic 
University of America. 

During the reading of the first paper the department was honored by the 
presence of His Excellency, Archbishop Binz of Dubuque, President General 
of the Association. At the conclusion of the paper His Excellency graciously 


consented to address the session. His Excellency congratulated the department 


on the large attendance at the session, and on the great interest manifested 
in the work being done, and urged continued effort to continue the progress 
which has been so noteworthy in the past. 

Monsignor Schneider then introduced the second speaker, Rev. James T. 
Griffin, S.J., College of the Sacred Heart, Woodstock, Md., who read a paper 
on the subject: “Developing Study Habits in the Seminarian.” The speaker 
listed and commented upon certain obstacles in the way of developing study 
habits in the seminarian and certain assets which might be made use of to 
greater advantage in view of the desired end. 

Among the obstacles he noted first that of lack of time. Perhaps there 
are too many class hours, with not enough leisure time for thinking about 
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what is studied. It might be helpful to use some portion of the class periods 
for group discussion, in which problems might be thought out collectively, 
Possibly some of the brighter students might be excused from certain lecture 
periods in which more easily grasped matter would be treated. There might 
be a question period in which the more timid students could place anonymously 
questions which they would be reluctant to propose in class. A part of the 
summer might be spent in a carefully supervised reading program in which 
the matter of the previous year would be reviewed and notions fundamental 
to the courses of the following year would be recalled. 


The second obstacle listed was lack of enthusiasm. For many, initial enthusi- 
asm gives way to indifference; interior drive becomes lessened. To meet this 
obstacle, professors should stress the beauty of the matter being taught, as 
well as its reasonableness. They should strive for greater simplicity in their 
teaching. Visual aids should be made use of as much as possible. There might 
be conducted trips to the library. Informal quizzes during the lectures would 
be helpful. Every opportunity should be taken advantage of to apply the 
_ content of lectures to the practical problems of modern life. Professors should 
strive for more personal contacts with their pupils, both with those who are 
disinterested and with those who are exceptionally gifted. Many students 
suffer from lack of orientation, which can be provided to some extent in 
informal discussions. Book lists will be helpful, but they should be carefully 
selected and annotated. Visiting lecturers should be frequently invited; stu- 
dents will profit by contact with those who have been successful in their 
respective fields. 


The third obstacle listed was lack of success. Students who are not immedi- 
ately successful may stop studying. The professor should discover the reasons 
for inferior performance. In some cases it may be worry about vocation. All 
members of the faculty should be concerned about this point and should 
cooperate in the solution of the problem. There should be particular concern 
about under-par performance in students who are known to be capable of good 
work. A student who gets things easily may tend to become lazy. There 
should be better examination procedures, which will test understanding as 
well as memory. 


Among the assets which could be better exploited was listed first of all the 
example of the professors. Professors should give example by their own inter- 
est in their courses. They should present proper methods of study. They 
should familiarize their students with source material and aim to create in 
them a healthy dissatisfaction with the content of manuals. They should 
encourage their students to check references. They should demonstrate their 
own familiarity with the background of the courses which they present. 


The second asset listed was the contact of younger students with older stu- 
dents who have already achieved some measure of success. Corporate study 
among small groups should be encouraged. Students should be urged to write 
articles which might be suitable for restricted publication. There should be 
insistence on the professional nature of the theologian’s vocation. 


In the discussion which followed general agreement was expressed with the 
points made by the speaker. Stress was laid on the importance of adequate 
previous intellectual training, especially in philosophy. It was suggested that 
a further obstacle was what was called “fragmentation”: divided attention to 
inconsequential details. This might be the result of the tendency to read 
pamphlets, which play up some points and neglect others of equal or greater 
importance. Another obstacle might be the tendency to overemphasize the 
practical value of studies, to the neglect of their purely speculative value 
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The introduction of degree work in seminaries was cited as a great help 
towards constructive study. As an example of a special technique which has 
proved helpful, the discovery of dogmatic implications in scriptural passages 
being studied was mentioned. Comment on current literature related to the 
courses being followed was mentioned as helpful. 


It was pointed out that many students are unsuccessful because of improper 
use of time and the need of a well ordered program of study was insisted 
upon. The responsibility of the spiritual director in discovering the study 
habits of the students was stressed. Professors should strive to point out the 
relation of their courses with other courses in the curriculum. The methods 
of study proposed by educational psychology should be made use of, The im- 
portance of regular examinations in acquainting students with their progress 
was mentioned. Daily repetitions would be for the most part impractical, but 
there might be informal quizzes from time to time which would be stimulating 
without being burdensome. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session of the Major Seminary Department began at 2:00 P. M. 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955. Monsignor Schneider introduced the first speaker, 
Rev. Joseph T. Konkel, who read a paper on “A Practical Teacher Training 
Course in the Seminary.” 


This paper aimed to present a practical method for training seminarians 
in the teaching of religion, both in Confraternity classes for public school 
children and in religion classes in Catholic schools. The speaker pointed out 


that priests are being called on increasingly to assume responsibility for the 
teaching of religion and for the administration and management of Catholic 
schools. He recalled the directive of the Holy See regarding courses in 
pedagogy in seminaries. 


The seminary course in teacher training should first of all be realistic in 
its approach. Previous results have been unsatisfactory. Many priests regard 
the teaching of religion as a duty to be discharged in the easiest and quickest 
way. There has been lack of punctuality, lack of proper preparation, lack of 
understanding of the child’s mind. 


The speaker pointed out the desirability of affording opportunities for actual 
teaching to seminarians. The presence of fellow students and the professor 
of homiletics at practice sessions is helpful, and the students should be sub- 
sequently given detailed accounts of these observations. There should be 
courses in child and adolescent psychology. Seminarians should be made 
familiar with the content of children’s programs on radio and TV, and of books 
read by children. They should be encouraged to visit schools and to observe 
the methods used by successful teachers. They should write simple talks for 
child audiences. There should be instruction in the use of audio-visual aids. 
The writings of Bishop Dupanloup were cited as a fertile source of informa- 
tion about problems of child psychology. 


In the discussion which followed the speaker described in detail the method 
followed at St. Francis Seminary. Children are brought to the seminary on 
Saturdays for practice classes; seminarians visit a “laboratory school” on 
Wednesdays. Authorities in education give lectures at the seminary. Atten- 
tion is given to courses for parents in the teaching of religion to their chil- 
dren. There is training in blackboard technique. There are speech classes in 
the department of philosophy to remedy defects. Most of the above program 
1s extracurricular. 
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To the question whether or not the courses outlined conform to state regv- 
lations for an educational course, it was replied that their primary aim was 
to prepare seminarians for the teaching of religion, but that to a great extent 
the courses were recognized for credit value by state authorities. 


Monsignor Schneider then introduced the second speaker, Rev. Godfrey 
Poage, C.P., whose subject was “Training of Confessors with a View to the 
Stimulation of Vocations.” Father Godfrey’s paper aimed to indicate in 
detail the responsibility of the confessor in discovering and _ encour. 
aging vocations. First, he warned against the danger of forcing vocations, 
Young priests especially need to be cautioned on this point; they should he 
slow in forming a judgment that a given penitent is apt for the priestly or 
religious life. 


Next, the confessor should get all the facts before encouraging a vocation. 
The state of the penitent’s health is especially important. Pastoral theology 
should correlate problems in the various branches of theological science 
relating to this point. 


Priests should endeavor to treat each penitent as an individual. When a 
subject appears to have signs of a vocation, he should be asked: “When was 
the last time you thought about being a priest (or a religious).” If the an- 
swer is favorable, the penitent should be urged to talk about the problem to 
some priest outside of confession. The results of such personal interviews in 
a particular situation were cited by way of illustration. 


The importance of follow-up work by the priest was stressed, particularly 
in view of ascertaining whether or not the subject has the necessary natural 
and spiritual qualifications. There should be discreet inquiry into home condi- 
tions. There should be careful analysis of apparently conflicting desires. 
Some may seem to have an attraction to married life, or to the pleasures of 
the world, which will prove on further examination to be purely superficial. 
Care should be taken not to speak disparagingly about the married life. 


Decision as to a vocation should be made by the candidate, not by the con- 
fessor. The confessor should strive merely to clear up doubts. If the penitent 
cannot decide for himself, he lacks the required maturity. 


In the discussion which followed the speaker pointed out that regular con- 
fessors among the parish clergy are best suited for the functions under 
consideration. In answer to a question relating to the causes of defection, 
the speaker cited lack of generosity and improper preparation as outstanding. 
He pointed out that approach through the confessional is more reliable than 
approach through other forms of interview. Regarding the question of how 
long a convert should be required to wait before following up signs of a voca- 
tion, the speaker indicated his opinion that there should be an interval of at 
least two years. 


In answer to a question, the speaker said that various forms of the lay 
apostolate might have some value in preparing and testing vocations, but 
that there was a possibility in some instances that the lay apostolate might 
be regarded as an escape, and that it might distract the attention of possible 
candidates from the priesthood or the religious life. 


At the end of the session, Monsignor Schneider appointed the following 
committees: 
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For Nominations: Very Rev. John P. McCormick, S.S., Chairman; Rev. 
Conrad Louis, O.S.B.; Rev. Robert W. Gleason, S.J. 

For Resolutions: Very Rev. James A. Laubacher, 8.S., Chairman; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. John M. Fearns; Very Rev. Marcellus Scheuer, O. Carm. 


THIRD SESSION 


The third session opened with prayer by Monsignor Schneider at 9:45 A.M. 
on Thursday, April 14, 1955. This session was held conjointly with members 
of the Minor Seminary Department. Over 150 were in attendance. There 
were no formal papers, but two problems of interest to both departments 
were presented for discussion. 


The first problem was: “Correlating the Curricula of Minor and Major 
Seminaries.” The discussion leaders were Very Rev. Marcellus Scheuer, 
0. Carm., Prior of Hamilton Carmel in Hamilton, Mass., and Very Rev. 
Edward A. Riley, C.M., Rector of St. Louis Preparatory Seminary, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Father Riley opened the discussion by recalling the essential purposes of 
the minor seminary and its relation to the major seminary. He then called 
upon Father Marcellus to lead the discussion in relation to the place of the 
sciences in the curricula of major and minor seminaries. Father Marcellus 
pointed out first of all the need of proper coordination between the sciences 
and philosophy. The teacher of science in the minor seminary should aim to 
save confusion by indicating the answers to the philosophical problems which 
may arise in his courses, and which will be comprehensively treated later. He 
should note particularly the difference between the sciences and philosophy 
on the question of causality. He should be familiar with false philosophical 
points of view which may be presented in current scientific periodicals and 
should indicate summarily how they will be dealt with in philosophy. 


In the general discussion which followed there seemed to be general agree- 
ment that courses in the sciences should be given in the minor seminary 
rather than in the major seminary, though it was noted that some exceptions 
to this rule might be indicated by local conditions. The importance of the 
sciences as affording necessary preparation for the study of philosophy was 
stressed; many students who begin philosophy, especially in institutions which 
deal with philosophy on the post-graduate level, are handicapped because of 
lack of scientific background. The need of courses in science in the high school 
department as well as in the college department of the minor seminary was 
pointed out. 


Father Riley then opened the discussion on the place of Latin in the minor 
seminary curriculum. The responsibility of the minor seminary to the major 
seminary in this regard was emphasized. On the other hand, it was pointed 
out that sometimes poor performance in courses of philosophy in the major 
Seminaries is wrongly attributed to poor preparation in Latin. The speaker 
indicated that he found it helpful to familiarize his students in the minor 
seminary with the language of the Latin manuais of the major seminary, He 
also cited the advantages of a course in introductory educational psychology, 
followed in a Latin textbook. 


In the general discussion which followed it was pointed out that the goal 
of courses in Latin in the minor seminary should be not merely to teach about 
the language, but to teach the language, and especially to develop ability to 
converse in Latin. Study of the Latin classics should not be neglected, but, 
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particularly towards the end of the course, should be de-emphasized in fayor 
of ecclesiastical Latin texts, and especially the Latin text of the papal ency. 
clicals. Some suggested that the number of hours weekly devoted to Latin 
might be reduced from 5 to 3, but the great majority indicated their prefer. 
ence for 5 or even 6 hours weekly. The helpfulness of institutes for professor 
of Latin was noted. The problem of Latin in the minor seminary should take 
into consideration the fact that many of the newer textbooks in philosophy 
are in English. 


At 12:30 the members of the Minor Seminary Department gathered with 
the members of the Major Seminary Department for a joint luncheon at the 
Claridge Hotel. About 140 were in attendance. Honored guests at the 
luncheon were His Excellency, Bishop Wright of Worcester, and Very Rev. 
Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., Rector of Christ the King Seminary, St. Bona- 
venture, N. Y. 


At the luncheon a paper was read by Rev. Vincent V. Herr, S.J., Head of 
the Psychology Department of Loyola University, Chicago, Ill., on the sub- 
ject: “Mental Health in the Seminaries.” The following summary of the 
paper, prepared by Father Herr, was distributed to all who attended the 
luncheon. 


MENTAL HEALTH IN THE SEMINARIES 


Screening—discussed by Father Bier, S.J., last year. 
Milwaukee project under way: 


1. Using tests 
2. Ratings of all who know the subjects 
3. Follow-ups 


Many orders use screening and follow-ups. Trained personnel needed. What 
can be done by teaching to safeguard mental health. 


Minor Seminaries— courses NO 
readings NO 


Faculty alerted to “Main Signs”: withdrawal, etc. 


Major Seminaries— Preparing more for “Work with Others.” 

Philosophy: Some acquaintance with test interpretation, scor- 
ing, prediction, probably in psychology or educa- 
tion courses. 

Theology: Several already giving “Pastoral Psychiatry.” 
Contents differ, but all agree to the need to know 
dynamics of behavior. 

Practical work in mental hospitals (now being 
engaged in by MINISTERS). 
Bibliography: 

1. Cavanagh, J. R., and McGoldrick, J. B., S.J., Fundamental Psychiatry, 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1958. Excellent on the “uncon- 
scious.” 

. Curran, C. A., Counseling in Catholic Life and Education, Macmillan 
Publishing Co., New York, 1952. Outstanding for “permissive ther- 
apy.” 

. Gasson, J. A., S.J., and Arnold, M. A., et al., The Human Person, 
Ronald Press Co., New York, 1954. An integration, with lengthy 
treatment of Logo therapy or “Responsibility” therapy. 
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. Moore, T. V., O.S.B., The Driving Forces of Human Nature, Grune 
& Stratton, New York, 1948. Good for case studies. 

. Nuttin, J., Psychoanalysis and Personality, Sheed & Ward, 1953. Good 
basic theory of personality. 

. Odenwald, R. P., and VanderVeldt, J. H., O.F.M., Psychiatry and 
Catholicism, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York, 1952. Good han- 
dling scruples. 


His Excellency Bishop Wright spoke briefly at the end of the luncheon. 
His Excellency expressed strong approval of the conservative approach of 
Father Herr to the problem proposed and suggested amusingly but no less 
strikingly the possible consequences of excessive screening of seminarians in 
accordance with procedures which are not yet thoroughly tested. 


FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth and final session was held at 9:45 A.M. on Friday, April 15, 
1955. The president asked for the report of the Nominating Committee. The 
chairman, Father McCormick, recommended that the existing officers be nomi- 
nated for re-election: 

For President: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frank Schneider 

For Vice-President: Very Rev. G. H. Guyot, C.M. 

For Secretary: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Riley 


For Members of the Board: Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. O’Connell 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John M. Fearns 


No nominations were made from the floor and the nominations were closed. 
The above named officers were unanimously re-elected. 


The president then asked for the report of the Resolutions Committee, which 
was presented by the chairman, Father Laubacher. The report follows: 


RESOLUTIONS 


FIRST: We express our sincere gratitude and real appreciation for the 
research and labor of those who presented the papers from which we profited 
greatly and which provoked so much interesting and beneficial discussion. 
Likewise, we acknowledge gratefully the labor and care of those who prepared 
the program and conducted our meetings so successfully. 


SECOND: We are indebted to the Most Reverend Leo Binz, President Gen- 
eral, for the kindly interest shown in our work by his visit and for the words 
of blessing and encouragement he gave to our deliberations. 


THIRD: Conscious of the need existing for a post-graduate school of moral 


| theology organized specifically for the training of professors of moral the- 
} ology, it is our sincere hope that pontifical universities may soon form distinct 
faculties of moral theology. 


_ FOURTH: We are agreed that we shall do all in our power by our teach- 
ing, example and direction to help our students to cultivate intelligent and 
lasting habits of study. 


FIFTH: We are agreed that we shall strive to be realistic in our approach 


| to a practical teacher training program so that future priests may fulfill 


ever more competently their great duty of teaching the doctrine of Christ, 
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SIXTH: We are agreed that in all our courses, but more particularly jn 
courses of pastoral theology, we shall enlighten our students on the ways and 
means of stimulating vocations, specifically in the capacity of confessors, 


The president then announced that the meeting would be devoted to dis. 
cussion in open forum of problems relating to seminary management. The 
president himself suggested the problem of accreditation of seminaries. This 
problem, he pointed out, has received new significance in view of certain devel- 
opments which he proceeded to outline. 


He had received notification from Monsignor Hochwalt of a suggestion that 
had been received from the Federal Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare that this department would welcome the setting up of an accrediting 
agency similar to that which already exists for institutions of certain non- 
Catholic denominations. At the suggestion of Monsignor Hochwalt, Monsignor 
Schneider accepted an invitation to attend a meeting called by the Federal 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare for informal discussion of the 
problem in question, The advantages of the existence of an accrediting 
. agency for Catholic seminaries were pointed out, particularly in relation to 
such matters as the distribution of federal aid to veterans who are preparing 
for the priesthood in Catholic seminaries. It was insisted that the Federal 
Government would have no intention of dictating standards to Catholic semi- 
naries, but would welcome the existence of an accrediting agency to be set 
up with the Catholic Church. Monsignor Schneider pointed out that the 
approval given to Catholic seminaries by the Sacred Congregation of Seni- 
naries and Universities might be considered as satisfying the purposes which 
the Federal Department had in mind. It was pointed out that an accrediting 
agency which would be vertical rather than horizontal, that is, one more 
within the ranks of the seminaries themselves, would be more desirable. The 
listing of seminaries in the Catholic Directory would not be sufficient, it was 
pointed out; accrediting should be the function of an agency established for 
this purpose, with an office and a permanent secretary. 


Monsignor Schneider then indicated the advantages which might be gained 
by seminaries themselves through some sort of accrediting agency. In par- 
ticular, an accrediting agency would afford a better approach to regional 
accrediting agencies from which seminaries might seek approval. He sug- 
gested that, for the present, it might be best to concentrate on an accrediting 
agency for theological seminaries. 


Monsignor Schneider then reported that he had attended a meeting of the 
Executive Board of the NCEA held in Washington in February, 1955, at 
which this problem was discussed. At this meeting he was appointed to 4 
committee which would study the problem. A meeting of this committee was 
held in March, 1955. At this meeting the committee discussed what sort of 
agency would be established; how it might be formed; what method of ap- 
proach to the bishops of the country would be desirable. 


Monsignor Schneider then indicated a secondary problem related to the 
foregoing: the granting of the degree of B.A. in Theology. This, he said, 
would not interest those seminaries which already have the power to grant 
degrees. After some discussion it was decided that it would be better for 
the present to disregard this problem and to concentrate on the principal 
problem. 

In the discussion which followed it was generally agreed that it would be 
advisable for the Seminary Department to channel its efforts for the estab 
lishing of an accrediting agency of the kind projected through the main office 
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of the NCEA. To this end, Monsignor Fearns proposed the following reso- 
lution : 

That this department request the NCEA to authorize the setting up of an 
agency for accrediting theological seminaries. This agency would be formed 
exclusively of members of the Major Seminary Department of the NCEA. 
Power would then be granted to the agency by the NCEA to draw up a list 
of accredited seminaries. This list would include all seminaries in this country 
which are recognized by the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Univer- 
sities. A plan would be drawn up embodying the conditions required for 
placing a seminary on the list. The conditions would be merely a restate- 
ment of the requirements for the management of seminaries as indicated 
in the Code of Canon Law and the decrees of the Sacred Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities. The NCEA would present the plan to the 
bishops for their approval. 


In the discussion which followed it seemed to be generally agreed that it 
would not be desirable to place any seminary on the list unless the seminary 
had previously requested such listing, It would be the purpose of the agency 
to make accreditation available, but to await request on the part of each 
seminary for accreditation. 


The resolution as presented and amended was unanimously adopted. 


Father McCormick, President of Theological College of Catholic University 
of America, transmitted a request from His Excellency, Archbishop O’Boyle 
of Washington, that all seminaries establish a Conference of the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul. Monsignor Schneider requested Father McCormick to 
thank His Excellency for his interest and to assure him that the individual 
members would pay respectful attention to the matter of seminary affiliation 
with the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 


Monsignor Joseph J. Schneider, Rector of Mount Saint Mary of the 
West Seminary, Cincinnati, inquired about the possibility of a separate division 
of this department for spiritual directors of seminaries. The President noted 
that the department has no authority to establish a separate division, but 
that he saw no reason why at least one conference each year could not be 


| given to problems immediately related to the work of the spiritual directors. 
' He suggested the possibility that the spiritual directors who would attend the 
| meetings of the department might hold an informal meeting for themselves 


during the course of the convention. 


The meeting adjourned at 11:30 A.M., after the President had expressed 
gratitude for the cooperation of all who had made the sessions of the depart- 
ment so interesting and helpful. 

THOMAS J. RILEY, 


Secretary 





TOWARD A GRADUATE COURSE IN MORAL THEOLOGY 


REV. DONALD WIEST, 0.F.M.CAP., LECTOR OF CANON LAW 
AND MORAL THEOLOGY, 
SAINT ANTHONY FRIARY, MARATHON, WIS. 


In recent decades, there has been a growing criticism in Europe (with 
echoes in the United States) of the status of the science of moral theology 
as it exists today. These criticisms are voiced not merely by amateur moral- 
ists but by men who are eminent in the field of moral theology; for example, 
Mausbach, Vermeersch, Zeiger, Tillmann, Ermecke, Gilleman, Lottin, Leclercq, 
Plé, Schilling, and so forth; in the United States, by Monsignor James W. 
O’Brien, and Father John R. Connery, S. J. Some of the criticism may he 
.exaggerated, but the desire for certain reforms is well founded. Various 
efforts are being made to supply the deficiency. The purpose of the present 
paper is to discuss another shortcoming which has not been mentioned thus 
far, and to suggest a remedy. 


But it seems advisable first to give a brief resumé of some of the criti- 
cisms made against the present status of the science of moral theology. 


I 
THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE SCIENCE OF MORAL THEOLOGY 


The branch of moral theology as taught today in seminaries is criticized 
as being incomplete and defective in content as a result of the primary aim 
of training confessors to judge and absolve penitents from their sins (espe- 
cially mortal sins) and as a result of treating special moral obligations 
according to the order of the Ten Commandments. Large areas of human 
conduct receive little or no attention, and the future priest is not equipped 
for his role as spiritual guide, preacher and teacher of the positive Christian 
life which the faithful should live in order to gain eternal happiness. 


The science of moral theology is further criticized as being too preoccupied 
with the negative aspect of Christian life: sin (especially mortal sin) to be 
avoided and to be confessed if not avoided. Moral theology does not depict 
the positive Christian life of virtue which gives glory to God on earth and 
prepares the soul for heaven, Virtue is mentioned almost solely for the pur- 
pose of providing a basis for the specific distinction of sins. The negative 
approach to the study of moral conduct creates the impression that Christian 
life consists chiefly in avoiding sin lest one be punished with eternal damna- 
tion. It bases its psychological appeal on fear, not on love. It lacks positive 
inspiration and motivation; and it is perhaps an influential factor in the 
scrupulosity so common in recent centuries. 


As a consequence, moral theology, as it is taught today, fosters a minimis- 
tic attitude of mind, since the objective is to determine how far human 
liberty of action may go without committing venial or mortal sin. Being thus 
concerned with the minimum required by the strict letter of divine and human 
law, it chills the spirit of love and generosity toward God in human conduct. 


Another criticism leveled against moral theology is that it has become less 
a theological science and more of a glorified course in ethics, The natural 
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law, indeed, may not be neglected in the order of grace. But, after mention- 
ing Scripture and Tradition as the chief sources of moral theology, the man- 
uals proceed, for the most part, to ignore these sources of norms for human 
conduct. 


The science of moral theology is also criticized for failing to keep sufficient 
pace with modern problems. Insufficient attention is paid to the changed 
circumstances of modern times, particularly in man’s social, economic, edu- 
cational, medical and political situations. Neither have the theoretical moral 
principles been adequately developed for application to the problems of the 
present day. The second half of the nineteenth century witnessed a general 
revival of the sacred sciences begun under Pope Leo XIII. Moral theology also 
gave promise of a great development, but these hopes have not been entirely 
realized. 


The remedy for these deficiencies lies in a return to the method and ap- 
proach of the golden ages in scholastical and moral theology. Speculative 
moral theology treating the entire field of human Christian conduct according 
to the order of the virtues, as St. Thomas Aquinas did, should be restored 
to its position of prominence. Error must be avoided, but there is great need 
of a courageous and prudent development of the true theoretical moral prin- 
ciples themselves in order to apply them to modern circumstances. Perhaps 
some courageous, original thinking is necessary, always subject, however, to 
the guidance and teaching authority of the Church. In this, the present Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, has shown us the way. In his addresses to groups 
of people engaged in a wide variety of occupations and walks of life, he has 
delved into modern problems and beautifully set forth inspiring norms of 
action for all to consider. 


The present writer wishes to call attention to another deficiency which has 
thus far not been brought to public attention. One will find that, in the 
family of the sacred sciences, moral theology is nearly everywhere still treated 
like an underprivileged and neglected stepchild. And this may be one of the 
reasons why the science of moral theology has not kept pace with the other 
sacred sciences. The curriculum of the theological course in seminaries is too 
crowded to allow for more profound studies in the various branches. For 
that reason, the seminary course in moral theology is limited to the practical 
objective of training the future priest for his most necessary work, the admin- 
istration of the sacrament of penance, If moral theology, however, is to 
fulfill its mission of being the science of Christian conduct according to the 
Gospel in all its phases, if the science of moral theology is to develop and 
keep abreast of the times, the solution must be sought elsewhere than in the 
ordinary seminary course. 


Most of the sacred sciences received a powerful incentive toward devel- 
opment from the encyclicals and other documents issued by the Holy See; 
for instance, Sacred Scripture, scholastic philosophy and theology, the liturgy, 
the foreign missions, sociology, etc. The present Holy Father has frequently 
spoken on various individual moral questions. But, as far as the present 
writer is aware, no encyclical or other official pronouncement dealing ex pro- 
fesso with moral theology as a whole has been issued by any Pope in recent 
centuries. Perhaps, the Holy See has not yet regarded the time as opportune 
for a pronouncement of this kind. 


Real progress in the various sciences is fostered in the ecclesiastical uni- 
versities. According to art. 2 of the const. “Deus scientiarum Dominus,” 
issued by Pope Pius XI on May 24, 1931, the purpose of universities and 
schools (“Facultates”) is (1) to give the students a more profound instruc- 
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tion in the sacred sciences and in the related subjects; (2) to give the sty. 
dents a knowledge of the sources, practice in scientific work and research, 
and a preparation for teaching; (3) finally, to promote, as far as possible 
the development and progress of these sciences themselves. On June 12th of 
the same year, the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities 
issued a decree containing a series of ordinances in pursuance of the dire. 
tives of the “Deus scientiarum Dominus.” Art. 27 of the decree prescribes 
the following principal and auxiliary subjects for Schools of Theology. The 
principal subjects shall consist of: (a) fundamental theology; (b) dogmatic 
theology; (c) moral theology; (d) Sacred Scripture (introduction to, and 
exegesis of the Old and the New Testament); (e) church history, patrology, 
Christian archeology; (f) the institutes of canon law. The auxiliary subjects 
shall consist of: (a) the Hebrew and the biblical Greek languages; (b) the 
systematic-historical institutes of liturgy; (c) ascetical theology; (d) theo: 
ogical questions on matters pertaining particularly to the Orientals. 


Obviously, in a School of Theology, the largest portion of the curriculum 
is assigned to fundamental and dogmatic theology which are regarded as the 
chief of the principal subjects. They are studied intensively and extensively, 
The other branches are allotted a relatively minor share of the lecture periods, 
Now, if a person desires to specialize in any of these other principal subjects, 
a special curriculum and training is available in nearly all of them, except 
moral theology. Most pontifical universities have a distinct School of Canon 
Law for those who wish to undertake special studies in the field of canon lav, 
In addition, the Gregorian University at Rome has a distinct School of Church 
History and a School of Missiology. Attached to the Gregorian University 
is the Pontifical Biblical Institute for those who desire special training in 
the biblical studies, and the Pontifical Oriental Institute for those who wish 
to acquire a more thorough knowledge of Oriental studies. For those inter- 
ested in higher training in church music, there is at Rome the Pontifical In- 
stitute of Sacred Music; ard for those wishing to specialize in sacred arche 
ology, there is the Pontificai Institute of Christian Archeology. For those who 
wish to concentrate on ascetico-mystical theology or to prepare themselves for 
the office of spiritual director, a special curriculum is offered both by the 
Gregorian University and by the “Angelicum” at Rome; the former estab- 
lished a distinct Schola Theologiae Ascetico-Mysticae offering a two-year 
course; the “Angelicum” offers a one-year.course in the Institutum Spirituali- 
tatis which is attached to the School of Theology. Thus, of the principal 
subjects prescribed for a School of Theology, moral theology is about the 
only branch in which no complete training with a special curriculum is avail- 
able. There was one exception: The University of Warsaw, Poland, offered 
a four-year graduate course in moral theology leading to the doctorate of 
theology. But, since the Communists have taken control of Poland, this 
course has presumably ceased to function. 


In actual practice, the curriculum for the degree of licentiate at the exist- 
ing Schools of Theology in the various pontifical universities consigns moral 
theology to a secondary position to provide more room for fundamental and 
dogmatic theology. The course in moral theology at these universities is 
little (if any) better than the usual seminary course in this branch, except 
for the availability of a seminar or “exercitatio practica” in some particular 
phase of moral theology. For students who have finished their four-yea! 
course of theology at a recognized seminary, a special curriculum is usually 
arranged which enables the student to receive the degree of licentiate after 
one or two years of study at the university. At the Catholic University of 
America, the curriculum (called Major B) allots four periods each week 
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a course on select questions in moral theology; at the “Angelicum” in Rome, 
this curriculum offers a course of five periods per week in select moral ques- 
tions; apparently, moral theology is omitted entirely from this curriculum 
at the Gregorian University. What courses in moral theology are offered dur- 
ing the year of preparation for the doctorate in theology? The dissertation 
for the doctorate may treat of some topic in moral theology. At the Catholic 
University of America, the student will find one special elective subject and 
aseminar available in moral theology for both semesters. The “Angelicum” 
offers four electives and a seminar for the entire year. At the Gregorian 
University, the curriculum for the doctorate year distinguishes five sections, 
one of which is the “Sectio Theologiae Moralis.”’ In this section, the student 
can, during the first semester, attend a course in select questions in moral 
theology, a course on the history of canon law and a course on special ques- 
tions concerning Religious; during the second semester, four special courses 
are taught in moral theology and one in the history of canon law. 


This, then, is the extent of the advanced and specialized training available 
in moral theology at some of the more important pontifical universities. If 
such limited opportunities are offered, there is little inducement to students 
to specialize in moral theology. Are even the professors of moral theology at 
these universities prompted by their professorial needs to engage in extensive 
research or to publish larger works or monographs in the subject? A priest 
who is sent by his superiors to prepare for teaching moral theology in a 
seminary can nowhere obtain a special and adequate training in this branch, 
as he could in other subjects. The prospective professor might enroll in a 
School of Theology and spend much of his time studying subjects not dealing 
with morals. Many of the future seminary professors of moral theology 
enroll themselves in a School of Canon Law because moral theology and canon 


| law are more or less closely related, practical branches and because the man- 


uals of moral theology incorporate so much canon law into their text, In 
any case, the seminary professor must, thereafter, train himself in moral 
theology for the most part. 


II 
A GRADUATE COURSE IN MORAL THEOLOGY 


From all that has been said thus far, the need for a graduate course in 
moral theology and related subjects ought to be obvious. It is necessary for 
the proper, adequate training of professors of moral theology. It is necessary 
for the development of moral theology as a science. It is necessary in order 
to keep moral theology abreast of the times, It is necessary in order that 
speculative moral theology be restored to its rightful place. It is necessary 
for the development of a more positive and complete moral theology which 
includes the entire sphere of Christian moral conduct in all human situations. 
It is necessary for the development of a moral theology based on the virtues 
and motivated by love of and generosity to God. A course in moral theology 
which hardly differs from the ordinary seminary course will never achieve 
these goals. What is needed is something comparable to a special School 
of Canon Law or of Church History, something comparable to the Pontifical 
Biblical Institute. What is needed is a special curriculum with moral theology 
as its core and with a cluster of related subjects. 


The present writer makes bold to suggest the following program for the 
needed graduate course in moral theology. It should only be open to priests 
who have completed the regular four-year course of theology at a recognized 
seminary. Thus, the student will already have acquired the “general practi- 
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tioner’s” knowledge of the sacred sciences and the knowledge necessary fo 
the hearing of confessions. For this reason, the course may be called , 
graduate course in moral theology. 


The proximate aim or objective of the graduate course should be to provid 
a thorough training (1) in the science of speculative moral theology, (2) in 
the art of applying the principles to concrete cases, (3) and also in the art 
of guiding souls to the attainment of their supernatural end. Thus, the study 
of pastoral theology and of ascetico-mystical theology should be included, 
As Father Vermeersch, a great moralist, wrote, these subjects truly belong 
to moral theology understood in its fullest sense. 


The curriculum would consist of a group of principal subjects, a group of 
auxiliary subjects, some special or elective subjects, and seminars. The fo: 
lowing are suggested: 


The principal subjects should include: (1) select theses from fundamental 
and dogmatic theology; (2) introduction to moral theology and the histor 
of moral theology; (3) speculative moral theology; (4) practical moral the. 
ology or the study of cases; (5) pastoral theology; (6) ascetical and mystical 
theology. The auxiliary subjects would help to furnish the moralist with 
his facts, through the study of select phases of psychology, psychiatry, medi- 
cine, law, economics, sociclogy or the like. 


Fundamental and dogmatic theology are included for the purpose of main 
taining the necessary link between dogmatic and moral theology. It is not 
suggested that the whole of fundamental and dogmatic theology be repeated, 
The purpose is to select for more profound study only those parts which 
form the proximate basis of moral theology or which are directly related t 
it; such as, the ultimate end of man, sin, the redemption, the Church as the 
Mystical Body of Christ, the communion of saints, grace, merit, the virtues, 
the sacraments, etc. These portions would be studied chiefly from the view- 
point of their application to moral theology. 


Speculative moral theology, or the study of principles, should be the heart 
and soul of the graduate course; and it should be assigned the larger portion 
of the lecture periods. Special morals ought to be studied from the positive 
viewpoint of the virtues, with greater emphasis on Christian life as taught 
in the New Testament, but without neglecting the duties and prohibitions 
arising from the natural law. One of the great masters in the field of specu- 
lative theology is St. Thomas Aquinas. His wonderful synthesis of dogmatic 
and moral theology, contained in the Summa Theologica, should serve as 4 
model and guide in method. On more than one occasion, the Holy See urged 
the study of theology according to the principles and doctrine of St. Thomas. 
Moreover, a graduate course in speculative moral theology would furnish the 
proper occasion for the study and development of the moral principles taught 
by our present Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, in his many public utterances 
and letters. 


Practical moral theology would consist in the study of cases and in learning 
the art of applying the moral principles to concrete circumstances. The value 
of case-study should be evident. The speculative moralist must keep his feet on 
the ground lest he lose the sense of direction in the stratosphere of his spect- 
lations. Besides, expert casuists, trained in prudently solving cases, are needed 
as professors in seminaries and as consultants to their fellow clergy. Casuistty 
has often become the butt of criticism because not infrequently it makes its 
decisions on a low moral level and seems to develop “moral minimism,” “sid 
splitting,” or “the art of cheating consciences and of quibbling with God’ 
Yet, the casuist must often be concerned not with the ideal of human condutt 
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ut with the minimum of duty. On the other hand, there should also be a 
asuistry of the higher Christian life, a casuistry which solves the individual 
problems according to the best spiritual interests of the individual person and 
with a view to the common good. Otherwise, the danger exists that the moral- 
ist will never require or advise more than the minimum obligatory. In the art 
of truly prudent, Christian casuistry, St. Alphonsus Liguori ranks as the 
acknowledged master, particularly by reason of his approach to the problems, 
his spirit and his attention to all the divine and human factors entering into 
each case. The course in casuistry or practical moral theology could be con- 
ducted in the form of a seminar rather than in the form of a lecture; and it 
ought, as far as possible, to be synchronized with the study of speculative 
moral theology. Francis Ter Haar’s Casus Conscientiae, in two volumes, would 
serve as a model for modern and up-to-date case-study in moral theology. 


Pastoral theology is the science and art of exercising the “cura animarum,” 
of leading souls to their heavenly goal. This subject is so intimately connected 
with moral theology that it should not be omitted from a graduate course. 
What would be the benefit of a full exposition of the norms of Christian con- 
duct if these norms were not translated into practice by the faithful? The 
priests themselves need training and guidance in the principles and methods 
of directing the spiritual lives of those committed to their care, whether this 
direction be given in the confessional or to groups or individuals outside of 
confession. The course in pastoral theology should be an advanced course, 
not a mere repetition of that which is taught in the seminary curriculum. A 
graduate course would offer the opportunity for scientific study and research; 
it should become the beacon light to show the way. There exists at present 
no truly suitable textbook in pastoral theology in the English language. Per- 
haps, an advanced course would eventually produce a modern counterpart of 
Krieg (Wissenschaft der Seelenleitung, 3 vols.), Pruner, Schubert, and other 
German authors of the past seventy-five years. 


Ascetical and mystical theology also pertain to the field of Christian moral- 
ity. The principles or theory of morally good but non-obligatory human con- 
duct more properly belong to speculative moral theology. The object of asceti- 


} cal theology is the study of the means and of the manner of striving after 


the perfection of Christian life. Mystical theology treats of the mystic states 
of prayer. The art of spiritual direction of souls striving after perfection 
could be treated either in ascetical or in pastoral theology. 


The graduate course should, moreover, contain a certain number of auxiliary 
or special subjects; as, studies in psychology, psychiatry, medicine, law, eco- 
nomics, sociology, or the like. The purpose of these studies would not be to 
train psychiatrists, physicians, lawyers, economists, etc., though the Church 
could well use a greater number of moralists trained in one of these fields. 
The purpose would rather be to furnish the moralist with his facts, with more 
than a secondhand acquaintance with those sciences upon which moral the- 
ology must shed its light if modern life is to be guided by Christian prin- 
ciples. The necessity and advantages of an exact knowledge of the facts, 
especially medical ones, will be impressed upon any person who has, for in- 
stance, studied the revised edition of Father Bouscaren’s valuable work on The 
Ethics of Ectopic Operations. The courses in the auxiliary or special subjects 
would make a detailed study of selected phases which involve moral problems. 
The School of Theology at the Catholic University of America, for instance, 
does offer courses in pastoral medicine and in pastoral psychology and psychia- 
try to orient the student in the medical, psychological and psychiatric back- 
gtound of those problems which are likely to confront the moral theologian; 
for instance, the medico-moral problems relating to obstetrics, surgery, mental 
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hygiene, drug addiction, mental deficiency, psychoneuroses, psychoses, dis. 
turbances of sex, alcoholism, marriage problems, etc. In like manner, a cours 
in economics would consider the many different kinds of labor and management 
problems, the various kinds of financial and industrial operations carried o 
by the larger corporations, which have moral implications. Moreover, in order 
that the tract De Justitia in moral theology be practical for America, the 
moralist should be well versed in the American law on ownership, contracts, 
last wills and testaments, charities, domestic relations, and so forth. Theg 
courses in the auxiliary or special subjects will enable the moralist the better 
to recognize the problems. He will also see the need of getting further exact 
information from the experts, and he will be better prepared intelligently ty 
discuss such matters with them. Thus, the moralist will be ready to bring 
the speculative moral principles, in which he is well versed, to bear upon the 
many moral problems of the present day, which have so far received but 
scant attention. But, it must not be forgotten that speculative moral theology 
in its entirety is the heart and soul of the graduate course, that casuistry is 
meaningless apart from first principles, and that the auxiliary or special 
subjects must keep their subordinate position in the organic synthesis. 


If the institution offering the graduate course be empowered to confer the 
doctorate of theology, the writing of a dissertation would be one of the require. 
ments for the degree. This should not be a mere compilation but an essay at 
personal scientific research, which may contribute in some fashion to the prog- 
ress of knowledge and presage future scientific efforts. Several excellent dis. 
sertations on moral topics have, in recent years, come from the School of 
Theology at the Catholic University of America. Such dissertations illustrate 
the type of scientific work that would be encouraged and produced by a gradt- 
ate course in moral theology. 


The curriculum should consist of a minimum of three years. To allow suf- 
ficient time for a profound and extensive study of speculative moral theology, 
a four-year curriculum would be preferable. 


The foregoing sketch of a suggested curriculum is not submitted as a com- 
plete blueprint. It is proposed as an illustration of the potentialities of a 
graduate course in moral theology in order to provoke discussion and prac- 
tical action. 


One may ask: where and in what manner might such a graduate course 
be set up? Various possibilities come to mind: for instance, the establishment 
of a more or less autonomous Institute with or without the power of con 
ferring degrees, like the Pontifical Biblical Institute or the Pontifical Institute 
of Sacred Music at Rome; or, the organization of a distinct School (“Facul- 
tas”) of Moral Theology at a pontifical university. But, a better plan would 
be the creation of a special department or section for moral theology within 
the School of Sacred Theology at a pontifical university already existing. 
Radical changes would not have to be introduced. The power of granting 
degrees would already be present. This plan would contain the fewest obsta- 
cles to the initiation of a special curriculum for moral theology. 


The curriculum in the special department or section for moral theology 
could be organized in various ways. 


a) One plan would consist in a two-year, or preferably a three-year cur 
riculum leading to the licentiate in theology, with an added year for the doc 
torate. A comprehensive examination on the entire field of moral theology 
would be a requirement for the licentiate. During the year for the doctorate, 
the student would specialize in some particular phase of moral theology and 
write his dissertation. This plan would be preferable though it may be less 
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popular. Perhaps provision could also be made for students who do not wish 
to go on for a degree. 


b) Another plan would be the organization of the course in moral theology 
as a special, more elaborate curriculum of two or three years for the doctorate 
in theology after the student has received the licentiate in theology. This plan 
would be similar to the Special Course in Sacred Scripture given by the School 
of Sacred Theology at the Catholic University of America and to the “Schola 
Theologiae Ascetico-Mysticae” at the Gregorian University in Rome. The 
curriculum for the licentiate in theology could already be oriented toward 
moral theology, as the curriculum called “Major B” in Sacred Scripture, given 
by the School of Sacred Theology at the Catholic University of America, does 
for Sacred Scripture. If a student wishes to take this graduate course in moral 
theology but without previously receiving the licentiate in theology, provision 
could be made for his admission; at the completion of the course, a certificate 
or diploma without a degree could be issued to him. 


To make the proposed program still more practical, the present writer 
would suggest that the graduate course in moral theology be established as a 
special department or section within the School of Sacred Theology at the 
Catholic University of America in Washington, D.C. It does not seem improper 
respectfully to express a desire for such a course and to suggest a possible 
method for the organization of a special curriculum in moral theology at the 
Catholic University of America. There is definite need for such a graduate 
course. A precedent already exists in the School of Sacred Theology for 
the introduction of a special curriculum, the curriculum in Sacred Scripture 
“for those who wish to specialize in Sacred Scripture and its auxiliary sciences, 
after having completed the regular Scripture course in theology” (Announce- 
ment of the School); and this course satisfies the requirements of the Catholic 
University for the degree of doctorate in theology. Why, then, could not an- 
other, similar curriculum be introduced for those who wish to specialize in 
moral theology and its auxiliary sciences, after having completed the regular 
seminary course in moral theology? If the Catholic University of America 
be interested in inaugurating such a graduate course, there should be no 
insurmountable difficulty in working out a detailed program and in assembling 
a faculty of qualified professors. Once the availability of such a course became 
known, there would be no dearth of students. If the introduction of a special 
graduate course in moral theology needs the approbation of the Holy See, 
the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities would most probably 
not only permit but might even welcome such plans if the need and great 
advantages of such a course were duly and convincingly presented. 


Perhaps the difficulties foreseen in the organization of a graduate course 
may appear so great as to dampen all enthusiasm even to attempt it. How- 


; ever, to wait until a perfect program of studies could be planned, or to wait 


until complete success is assured, seems to be a mistake. Otherwise, no projects 
of any kind would ever be launched. Most of the great institutions of the 
present day had very modest beginnings. They had to surmount tremendous 
difficulties, but the pioneers were courageous. In like manner, the beginnings 
of a graduate course in moral theology may be unpretentious and imperfect. 
But with eyes always fixed upon the ultimate goal, something really worth 
while could be accomplished in the course of time as a result of further 
thought, planning and reorganization in the light of experiment and experi- 
ence. Why not make the graduate course a distinctly American and practical 
contribution toward a new era of moral theology in the Church? 





MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
Wednesday, April 18, 1955, 9:30 A.M. 


The first meeting of the Minor Seminary Department with about one hun. 
dred members present was called to order and opened by prayer by the acting 
chairman and vice president, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Raymond G. LaFontaine, the 
former Rector of St. Thomas Seminary, Bloomfield, Conn. The proceedings of 
the previous meeting were on motion approved and arrangements were mate 
for registration and for the joint luncheon with the Major Seminary Depart- 
ment to be held on Thursday. The members were urged to submit suggestions 
for topics to be discussed at future conventions. An appeal was also made for 
attendance at the Sixth Annual Minor Seminary Conference on the Curriculum 
of the Minor Seminary to be held at the Catholic University of America on 
May 13, 14, and 15. 


Two papers were read at this session. The Librarian of St. Thomas Seni- 
nary, Bloomfield, Conn., discussed “Library Practice in Minor Seminary 
Libraries—The Ideal and the Real.” The second paper on “Some Problems 
Regarding Recreation” was read by Rev. Murray Phelan, O.Carm., Mount 
Carmel College, Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada. A fifteen minute discussion fol- 
lowed each paper. 


SECOND SESSION 
Wednesday, April 18, 1955, 2:00 P.M. 


This was a joint session with the Vocations Section of the Minor Seminary 
Department. Monsignor LaFontaine again presided and opened the meeting 
with prayer. He appointed the following committees and asked them to report 
at the final session on Friday: Committee on Nominations: Very Rev. Cassian 
Kirk, O.F.M., Rector of St. Joseph’s Seraphic Seminary, Callicoon, N.Y, 
Chairman; Very Rev. Herman Romoser, O.S.B., Rector of St. Meinrad Minor 
Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind.; Rev. Joseph Meaney, M.M., Glen Ellyn, IIL; 
Committee on Resolutions: Very Rev. Harold Riley, C.S.C., Rector of Holy 
Cross Seminary, Notre Dame, Ind., Chairman; Very Rev. Roger Matzerath, 
S.A., Rector of St. John’s Atonement Seminary, Montour Falls, N.Y.; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. John Byrnes, Rector of St. Thomas Seminary, Bloomfield, Conn. The 
following were appointed to act as recorders of the discussions at subsequent 
sessions: Rev. Charles Cappel, M.M., Glen Ellyn, IIl., Rev. Cornelius Cuyler, 
S.S., St. Charles Seminary, Catonsville, Md., Rev. Mark Edwards, S.M., St. 
Mary’s Manor, Penndel, Pa., Rev. Edmond Fournier, Sacred Heart Seminary, 
Detroit, Mich., Rev. Matthew Jacoby, S.V.D., St. Joseph’s Seminary, Borden- 
town, N.J. 


The first topic discussed at the session was the “Follow-up of Lay Alumni.” 
A paper on the subject was read by Rev. John V. Wilkinson of Cathedral 
College, New York. The Rev. George E. Ganss, S.J., of Marquette University, 
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Milwaukee, Wis., then presented a paper on “Special Programs for Delayed 
Vocations” and led the discussion which followed. 


THIRD SESSION 
Thursday, April 14, 1955, 9:30 A.M. 


This was a joint meeting with the Major Seminary Department. No formal 
papers were presented but the discussion centered around the following topics: 
“Correlating the Curricula of Minor and Major Seminaries” and “Developing 
Maturity in Seminarians.” On the first subject the discussion leaders were 
the Very Rev. Edward Riley, C.M., Rector of St. Louis Preparatory Seminary, 
St. Louis, Mo., and the Very Rev. Marcellus Scheuer, O.Carm., Prior, Hamil- 
ton Carmel, Hamilton, Mass. Leading the discussion on the second topic were 
the Very Rev. Bernard E. Vogler, S.M., Rector of Immaculata Seminary, 
Lafayette, La., and the Very Rev. John P. McCormick, S.S., Rector, Theological 
College, The Catholic University of America. At the end of the session it 
was agreed that at future conventions it would be desirable to continue the 
practice of one joint meeting of the two departments. At the conclusion of 
the session the members gathered for a joint luncheon at which a paper on 
“Mental Health in the Seminary” was read by Rev. Vincent V. Herr, S.J., of 
Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. The Most Rev. John J. Wright, D.D., Bishop 
of Worcester delivered the concluding address. 


FOURTH SESSION 
Friday, April 15, 1955, 9:30 A.M. 


The final session was opened with prayer by the president of the depart- 
ment, the Very Rev. Daniel P. Munday, C.M., of St. Joseph’s College, Prince- 
ton, N.J. He called upon Father Kirk, chairman of the Committee on Nomi- 
nations, to make the recommendations of that committee. Father Kirk pre- 
sented the following slate which was voted in unanimously by the members: 
President, Very Rev. Daniel P. Munday, C.M., Rector, St. Joseph’s College, 
Princeton, N.J.; Vice President, Very Rev. Msgr. John J. Murray, Rector of 
Cardinal O’Connell Minor Seminary, Boston, Mass.; Secretary, Rev. Edmond 
A. Fournier, Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, Mich.; Vice President General, 
Very Rev. George A. Gleason, S.S., President of St. Charles College, Catons- 
ville, Md.; Members of the General Executive Board, Rev. George M. Murphy, 
§J., St. Philip Neri School, Haverhill, Mass.; Very Rev. Charles R. Mul- 
rooney, Rector of Cathedral College, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Father Munday then presided at a discussion of the topic of “Special Latin 
Courses for Entering Students.” The three panelists were Rev. William A. 
Braun, S.S., of St. Charles College, Catonsville, Md., Rev. Mortimer J. Murphy, 
8J., St. Philip Neri School, Haverhill, Mass., and the Rev. Charles J. Schoen- 
baechler, C.R., St. Mary’s College, St. Mary, Ky. Each of the panelists, an 
experienced teacher of special courses in Latin, outlined the type of course 
given in his school and the procedure and methods found most effective in 
his work. A lively discussion followed. 


Father Munday concluded the meeting by thanking those who had presented 
papers and urging attendance at future conventions. 
THOMAS J. KELLY, 
Secretary 





PAPERS 


LIBRARY PRACTICE IN THE MINOR SEMINARY— 
THE IDEAL AND THE REAL 


REV. THEOPHIL T. MIERZWINSKI, LIBRARIAN, 
ST. THOMAS SEMINARY, BLOOMFIELD, CONN. 


The seminary librarians in the Catholic Library Association appreciate the 
gesture of confidence accorded us by our respected superiors. That confidence 
is implicit in your willingness to consider at this session the topic of library 
practice in minor seminaries. 


Like other librarians we naturally are convinced of the indispensable role 
a library plays in the fulfillment of a school’s educational objectives. Ours 
is not, however, the attitude propounded by a private school librarian who was 
heard to assert, “Our headmaster is still under the impression that the chapel, 
not the library, is the heart of the institution.” While acknowledging the 
unique status of the chapel as the heart and nerve center of all seminary 
activities, seminary librarians are no less adamant in adhering to the opinion, 
voiced thirty years ago, that the seminary library is “second in importance 
only to the chapel.” 


Non-librarians seldom scoff at the impudence of those in the library pro 
fession. They prefer to admit readily the value of a library in a school; and 
then smile indulgently at the fanatic efforts of the librarian to have it function 
as a library. Their indifference changes to unfeigned interest only when they, 
too, are ready to uphold the thesis that “As a profession, librarianship aims 


at service.’” 


A prerequisite to any discussion of library practice must be at least the 
apperception of, if not the adoption of, the librarian’s concept of the library. 
For him the library is not a storeroom. It is a workroom. The designations of 
libraries as storehouses of learning, mines of human experience, treasure 
houses of human achievement, and the like, are timeworn cliches. Even to 
refer to the library as “an arsenal in the struggle for men’s minds” empha- 
sizes the static aspect of libraries. The modern librarian frets about the 
library as a communications center, as an agency for distributing instructional 
materials, as a workroom for readers. He views the library as a dynamit 
unit geared to service. Books and allied materials are not gathered and cdl- 
lected. They are organized and administered for use. The librarian’s aim 
(and the point is basic to an understanding of his mentality) remains akin 
to the purposes of department store managers. The librarian works to gual- 
antee, to facilitate and to stimulate contacts between readers and materials. 


We who are concerned about minor seminary libraries may ponder with 
profit the observations on school libraries made by Dr. Helen L. Butler: 


10’Brien, Albert, O.F.M., ‘“‘The Seminary Library,’”” NCEA Bulletin, 23: 555-564, November, 
1926. (Quoted by Burke, Henry R., S.S., “The Seminary Librarian as an Educator,” Catholic 
Library World, 20: 117, January, 1949). - 

2 Fitzgerald, William A., “Librarianship: American Profession,” America, 85: 358, July 1, 
1951. 

3 America: Editorial comment, 85: 341, July 7, 1951. 
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There are occasional misconceptions as to the nature of the school 
library. Some well-intentioned individuals readily claim a library when 
the only basis for their claim is a miscellaneous collection of books, hap- 
hazardly acquired, inadequately housed, poorly arranged, and rarely used. 
Such a library bears as little relation to a real library as a bare little 
mission chapel, roughly constructed and equipped, tightly locked except 
for the infrequent call of the mission priest, bears to a thriving well- 
shepherded parish.‘ 


Today we are asking the blunt question: Do minor seminary libraries escape 
the category of “a miscellaneous collection of books, haphazardly acquired, 
inadequately housed, poorly arranged, and rarely used”? 


A partial answer to the question may be gleaned from the survey of minor 
sminary libraries conducted by Father Paul Barry, S.M., in 1951 and early 
19525 You are no doubt familiar with the summary of the dissertation’ and 
recall that the study contains data on the libraries of 107 minor seminaries. 
Although a small majority of 56 seminaries had the typical 6-year organiza- 
tin (4 years of high and 2 years of college), actually at least 93 seminaries 
in the survey had high school grades and 80 had the junior college grades.’ 
Consequently our references to minor seminary libraries pertain both to the 
6-year institution and to any variation within the framework of those high 
school and junior college years. 


The survey indicated that minor seminary libraries were not inadequately 
housed. Accommodations for collections and seating facilities for students 
were found to be generally satisfactory.* Nor are the collections poorly 
arranged, A total of 93 seminaries make use of one of the standard classi- 
fication systems in full or modified form.’ Only 8 libraries are not classified. 
The others have private systems of classification. Moreover, all but 15 libraries 
have at least an author-title catalog. Sixty-seven seminaries have complete 
author-title-subject catalogs.” 


Next we investigate the character of the collections and the method of their 
acquisition. Here Father Barry’s study is of less help, for the question takes 
us beyond the scope of his study. 


From the quantitative viewpoint, however, minor seminary libraries have 
favorable book collections. Father Barry notes that 


... only 2 out of 95 seminaries fail to measure up to the standard set 
up for high schools in relation to enrollment. Only 9 seminaries have less 
than the minimum requirement of 2,000 books for the junior college 
library, and all of these except one are seminaries with enrollments of 
of less than 100 students. All the averages are high and far above stand- 
ards set by any evaluative criteria...” 

On the other hand, quantitative statistics for periodicals are not favorable. 
They reveal that approximately 77 seminaries subscribe to less than 45 peri- 


‘Butler, Helen L., “The Library in the Secondary School” in Catholic Library Practice, edited 
by Brother David Martin, C.S.C., Portland, Ore. University of Portland Press, 1947, I, 25. 

‘Barry, Paul J., S.M., A study of the objectives of the Minor Seminary Library with a survey 
of library practice in a number of selected Minor Seminaries. (Unpub. dissertation) Washington, 
D.C., Catholic University of America, 1952. 

: . “The Minor Seminary Library: an appreciation and a survey,” in Latin 
and English syllabi in the Minor Seminary, edited by Roy J. Deferrari, Washington, D. C., 
Catholic University of America Press, pp. 68-89. 

"Ibid, pp. 68-69 (pp. 4-5). (Page references in parentheses are to original dissertation.) 

‘Ibid., pp. 72-78 (pp. 20-21). 

"Ibid., p. 81. 

"Thid., p. 82. 

"Ibid., pp. 78-80 (pp. 32-88). 
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odicals. Of these seminaries 51 subscribe to less than 25; while 19 receive 19 
or less periodicals. Included in the 19 are 8 seminaries which make no pro 
vision for periodicals.” These same 19 seminaries, along with 21 other seni. 
nary libraries, do not make secular newspapers available in whole or in part, 
These facts induce Father Barry to ask: “What is their substitute for the 
function of newspapers and periodicals in developing social awareness and 
interest in the contemporary world of events in which the seminarian intends 
to spend a life of leadership?’“™ Of the 63 seminaries that do make provision 
for newspapers, 28 provide the entire paper. 


Unfortunately quantity alone offers the poorest criterion for establishing 
that a collection has been acquired with discrimination. It has been remarked 
that many seminary libraries “grow by a process of accretion rather than by 
careful selection and purchase.’** The present speaker recalls vividly how a 
library estimated at 25,000 volumes was whittled down to less than 15,000 
volumes by the simple process of eliminating unwarranted duplications, 
unreadable texts and unsuitable material. 


Size coupled with important titles in the proper subject fields does supply 
a significant measure for evaluating library collections, Father Barry’s survey 
' does not extend to such a qualitative evaluation of the minor seminary libraries, 
as he carefully points out.* Hence, any direct evidence to support or to weaken 
the contention that minor seminary library acquisitions result from wise selec- 
tion instead of haphazard collection is simply not available. 


And yet, there is a basis for suspecting the existence of weaknesses on this 
score. First of all, the suspicion springs from the noted tendency for seminary 
libraries to grow by means of “out-of-date books left by deceased alumni and 
friends, but of little or no real, practical value to undergraduate students.” 
Secondly, although library appropriations in 60 out of the 107 seminaries 
surveyed compare favorably with standards for secondary schools and junior 
colleges,” too large a segment remains without adequate library budgets for 
meaningful growth. Last of all, it is questionable whether the librarians 
in the minor seminaries surveyed can squeeze out the time required for a 
systematic and critical acquisitions policy. 


Another aspect of minor seminary libraries awaits further investigation 
and evaluation. How frequent and how widespread is the actual use of the 
library’s resources? In major seminaries librarians have struggled for some 
time with the problem of overloaded class programs and policies that forbid 
more than occasional visits to the library.” Now it appears that minor semi- 
naries have not been exempt from the problem. Father Briggs’ study” on the 
incompatibility between class load and study time in the minor seminary 
leads one to suspect that little, or no time, remains for the use of the library. 
The problem, let us note, has far-reaching implications, A recent article in 
the American Ecclesiastical Review discussed the function of the seminary 
library in the light of the encyclical Menti Nostrae. The writer felt it neces- 


2 Ibid., pp. 85-86 (pp. 49-51). 

18 Ibid., (p. 49). 

14 Gleason, George A., S.S., “The Minor Seminary curriculum and the Accrediting Agencies,” 
in The Curriculum of the Minor Seminary, ed. by Michael J. McKeough, O. Praem., Washington, 
D. C., Catholic University of America Press, 1952, p. 93. 

% Barry, Paul, op. cit., p. 88 (p. 83 and p. 138). 

16 Gleason, George, op. cit., p. 93. 

17 Barry, Paul, op. cit., pp. 87-88 (pp. 56-57). 

18 Riley, Arthur J., ‘“‘The Major Seminary Library,” in Catholic Library Practice, ed. by 
Brother David Martin, C.S.C., Portland, Ore., University of Portland Press, 1947. I, p. 51. 

1 Briggs, Everett F., M.M., “Incompatibility Between Class Load and Study Time in the 
American Minor Seminary,” National Catholic Educational Association Proceedings, 51: 149-155, 
August 1954. 
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sary to preface his remarks with the admonition that if the seminarians 
were expected to carry well over 20 class hours a week, what he had to say 
would be meaningless, because “few students would be able to carry such a 
load and use the library at the same time, and, if they do not use the library, 
there is no sense in trying to build it up for them.’”™ 


If the indirect evidence already adduced to dispel complacency over minor 
seminary library practice impresses you as inconclusive, then we must con- 
sider the weakest link in the chain; namely, the seminary librarian. 


According to the survey only 34 out of 107 librarians had degrees in library 
science. At the time 15 others were in the process of obtaining such a degree. 
Altogether, 51 minor seminary librarians claimed some formal training in 
library science.” Thus more than half the librarians in the survey were with- 
out the training requisite for their work. While it is true that these librarians 
are priests who have had the benefit of years of study in the liberal arts, in 
philosophy and in theology, such enviable preparation still does not qualify 
them for the specific and technical tasks of the librarian. Both are needed. 
Then the priest’s training matures the librarian; and the library training 
enriches the priest. 


Even so, the mere fact of having a trained librarian on the premises gives 
no guarantee of a smooth-functioning library system. He has to be engaged 
in the activities of a librarian. Too many minor seminary librarians function 
as classroom teachers. The thesis is demonstrable when we realize that 47 
out of 81 librarians giving complete information on this point are engaged 
in teaching 11 to 28 hours of classes ‘a week.” Another less unfortunate group 
of 18 librarians have 10 or less class hours. Only 27 librarians are free from 
teaching duties. Hence, it is obvious that a mere 27 librarians enjoy ideal 
library situations; and 18 more with a curtailed teaching schedule are in 
circumstances that do not totally exclude the possibility of rendering good 
library service. 


As we explained at the outset, a true library by nature is geared to service. 
The responsible agent for that service is always the librarian. His functions 
are to preserve materials for a potential clientele through skillful selection; 
to provide ready access to them through efficient organization and classifica- 
tion; to stimulate interest in these materials through displays and lectures; 
to inform the uninitiated through catalogs, indexes, personal and group 
instructions; and to guide self-reliant readers through bibliographies, reading 
lists and programs. When a minor seminary librarian is fulfilling these 
functions, then his activities are truly those of a librarian. 


Those activities are time consuming. As a consequence, he must begrudge 
the time pilfered from library tasks and allocated to teaching duties. Without 
time to read book reviews, to consult publishers’ lists, to check and survey 
the library’s holdings before purchasing decisions are made, he cannot prevent 
haphazard acquisitions. Certainly with thousands of books published annually, 
not even the 400-odd Catholic titles will find their way to the shelves of the 
minor seminary library. Judicious selection becomes imperative. Without time 
to read the materials acquired (some thoroughly, others rapidly, but all with 
at least the minimal scanning needed for accurate description), he cannot 
analyze or catalog or classify for the readers’ benefit. Without time to super- 
vise displays, without time to arrange group instruction in library usage, 


* Mallon, Vincent T., M.M., “The Function of the Seminary in the Light of Menti Nostrae,” 
American Ecclesiastical Review, 129: 332-333. 

“Barry, Paul, op. cit., p. 76 (p. 27). 

®Ibid., pp. 77-78 (pp. 28-29). 
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without time to aid individual questioners, without time to compile lists for 
faculty and students, he cannot stimulate or inform library patrons. Without 
time to read extensively and be thoroughly familiar with his library, that 
capsule in which we find the miniature-like replica of the vast world of wis. 
dom, then he can never guide the maturing reader along the way. Without 
the time for all these activities he is no longer a librarian. He is a mute 
custodian of books. And the libraries, to borrow a phrase from our Holy 
Father, become “neglected receptacles for books.’™ 


Paradoxically the minor seminary library should excel all other types of 
libraries in providing efficient services for clear-cut goals. The seminary 
differs vastly from the secondary school, public or private, because the latter 
contains heterogeneous groups who take diversified courses. In another sense 
it differs from the junior college which emphasizes commercial studies and 
the terminal quality of education. Consequently, while comparing minor seni- 
nary libraries with those in secondary schools and junior colleges, it would 
be shortsightedness on our part to adopt their standards as high levels of 
achievement. 


_ The minor seminary is constructed upon the classical tradition. The library 

collection must bring out that inseparable connection through its materials, 
Moreover, it is to reflect a true humanistic diversity by penetrating into 
allied fields of learning and by culling the pertinent from them. All these 
materials, perused from the vantage point of religion, will aid immeasurably 
in the spiritual and intellectual development of seminarians. 


To supply such a background for the training of seminarians the librarian 
must be versed in the skills of both priest and librarian; and what is no less 
important, he must have the opportunities to employ them. Wherever these 
factors are verified we have justification for lauding our libraries as “living 
structures for reference and reading.’™* In that case, to recall Dr. Butler's 
analogy, the functioning library may be compared to the flourishing parish 
and not to the drab, lifeless mission chapel. And when all the appurtenances 
by which a parish church transcends a mission chapel are taken into con- 
sideration, what in the final analysis accounts for the vitality of the one and 
inertia of the other? What else but the constant ministrations of the priest 
in the one and the necessarily transient nature of his visits to the other? 
So too with the minor seminary library. Only the habitual and unimpeded 
ministrations of the librarian transform the library into a place of vital 
activity. 


3 Pius XII, Menti Nostrae. (English translation), Washington, D. C., NCWC, 1950, p. 39. 
4 Tbid., p. 39. 
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RECREATIONAL PROBLEMS IN A MINOR SEMINARY 


REV. MURRAY PHELAN, 0.CARM., MOUNT CARMEL COLLEGE, 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT., CANADA 


To read a paper dealing with recreational problems before a group such 


Sas this seems to be superfluous. A group which holds its annual convention 


in Atlantic City surely must be composed of men well versed in the Christian 
art of blending properly business and recreation. 


It has been said that all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. Since 
dull boys make seminary teachers old before our time, I propose that we make 
our lease on life more secure by investigating our students’ recreational prob- 
lems by means of a general discussion. Since we are the ones who must try 
to solve these problems day by day, it is from the pooling of our ideas and 
experiences that more perfect solutions can be derived. My purpose is to be 
asort of primer for such a discussion. 


To set the stage for our discussion let’s simply state that recreation must 
play an indispensable role in the formation of balanced, healthy and holy 
seminarians. A quick glance back at our own days as seminarians reveals 
what reason tells us so emphatically: everyone has a natural need to forget 
his work for a while, to relax with a friend, be that friend a companion, a 
book or a TV set. What concerns us is such things as the types of recreation 
that should be promoted in our seminaries, and the amount of time that should 
be given to leisure time activities. Therefore, let me propose eight principles, 
general enough, I hope, to fit the recreational programs of all seminaries, yet 
specific enough to help each one of us. 


1. The recreation program should stress activity, not passivity. 
2. The recreation program should consist for the most part in group activity. 


3. The recreation program must provide for the whole student and for all 
students, 


| 4, The recreation program should promote the physical health of all the 


students. 


5. The recreation program should be integrated with the educational pro- 
gram to the maximum extent. 


6. The recreation program, by reason of the transfer of learning, should be 
utilized as a training ground in the spiritual life. 


7. The recreation program should impress on the student the fact that rec- 
teation is a pleasant duty, not a privilege. 


8. The recreation program should create interests which can be carried over 


| profitably into priestly recreation. 


1. The recreation program should stress activity, not passivity. 


Did you ever spend an hour sitting in a dimly lighted recreation room 
watching some insipid play on television? If you have, then this principle is 
probably a favorite topic in your conversation as it is in mine. Nothing does 
less to re-create our mind, body and spirit than “canned” entertainment. To 
have someone else do our thinking for us is a good cure for insomnia, but 
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does little towards helping us to go back to our work refreshed and filled wit) 
new energy. If recreation is going to be “the pause that refreshes” oy 
students, it must be a period in which they are alive, creating their own enter. 
tainment. 


2. The recreation program should consist for the most part in group activity, 


Retreat masters frequently refer to community living as the chisel which 
God uses to knock off the rough edges of our personality. Nowhere is this 
much needed sculpturing process performed more efficiently than in the recre. 
ation room or on the athletic fields of a seminary . The saying “all things ty 
all men” starts to become a reality when we learn to accept and return the 
bantering of the crude and the clever, to discuss intelligently and interestingly 
subjects ranging from the mystical experiences of St. John of the Cross to 
the sore arm of Bob Feller, to tolerate gracefully the trumping of one’s ace 
or the topping of one’s story. The activity of the recreation periods must give 
each student the sense of belonging, the opportunity really to see God in others, 
even in those in whom He seems well hidden. If the accent in the recreation 
room and on the athletic fields is on group activity, whether it be a basketball 
game, a play or an old fashioned “bull session,” most of our worries about the 
timid “loner,” the eccentric individualist, would vanish. 


8. The recreation program must provide for the whole student 
and for all the students. 


From the bigoted seminarian, may the Lord deliver us. Oh, I do not mean 
bigoted in a religious sense. What I do mean is the seminarian who is unbal- 
anced in his interests and intolerant of the interests of others. You know the 
type—the athlete who thinks culture is a fad for the eccentric; the culture 
devotee who thinks anyone who isn’t like himself must necessarily be inferior 
mentally. Our recreation program should aim at the whole man so that the 
athlete becomes cultured, the culture devotee becomes athletic, and all become 
holy. 


The “for all the students” part of our principle means that while the accent 
should be on group recreation, opportunities for individual tastes must b 
provided. 


4. The recreation program should promote the physical health 
of all the students. 


“An ounce of sanctity with exceptionally good health does more for the 
saving of souls than striking sanctity with an ounce of health.’ This quote 
from St. Ignatius might sound exaggerated. Yet it does indicate in a striking 
way what we all realize: that good health is a “sine qua non” for seminarians 
We demand that they possess it when they come to the seminary. It is ou 
responsibility to see that they preserve and develop it. Since most seminaries 
do not have gym classes, the necessary physical exercise must be part of the 
recreation program. Just as in the previous principle I would like to stres 
the fact that this physical exercise should be indulged in by all the students. 


1w. F. Cunningham, C.S.C., “The Pivotal Problems of Education,” (New York: The Ma 
millan Co., 1940), p. 167. 
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5. The recreational program should be integrated with the 
educational program to the maximum extent. 


Education isn’t all drudgery and recreation isn’t just foolish fun. Can we 
find a better way to put life into our classes and sense into our recreations 
than by sometimes mingling the two? What I am trying to say is that field 
trips to plants, museums, historical sites should have a place in our recreation 
el which program, that Omnibus on channel two should share the spotlight with the 
e is this football game on channel four, that movies like Macbeth should be booked for 
the seminary movie night when Shakespeare is being studied in class. The 
things to students may gripe which is all the greater reason why they need to be 
‘turn the trained to see the connection between education and recreation. Mention 
restingly might be made here that the recreation program should provide time and 
Cross tq stimulation for the students to learn that reading, good reading, is a prime 
one’s ace source of educational recreation. The same may be said with regard to good 


nust give music. 
in others, 
ecreation 
a sketball 
about thei Nothing is more nauseating than the naturalistic sports fanatic who pro- 
daims in thousands of poorly chosen words that a baseball bat in a boy’s 
hand causes a halo to appear around his head. Yet, anyone who has been con- 
nected with sports properly directed in a minor seminary knows the truth 
t of Pope Pius’ words: “Sports ... can contribute to the full development of 
the finest moral qualities, on the condition that they keep within the limits 
of their proper aims.’” The one point that I would like to emphasize is that 
not meangsports in themselves do not instill the moral virtues. Our sport pages have 
is unbal-Mbeen filled in recent weeks with accounts of the infantile behavior of hockey 
know theplayers and hockey fans. What I do maintain is that sports can be used by 
e culturefthe director to help the students towards self-knowledge and self-discipline. 
e inferior™in the minor seminary we are dealing with youths raised in a sports-conscious 
. that the™America. The lessons of submerging self for the sake of others, i.e., the team, 
11 becomeof control of emotions, of loyalty, of respect for authority can be taught 
through sports, supernaturalized and transferred over to the other fields of 
life through the efforts of the director. 


uctivity, 


6. The recreation program, by reason of the transfer of learning, 
should be utilized as a training ground in the spiritual life. 


7. The recreation program should impress on the student the fact that 
recreation is a pleasant duty, not a privilege. 


Balanced boys of God who will be balanced men of God. That is the aim 

h of our seminaries. And if balance is to be obtained and maintained our stu- 

dents must be fully aware that they need recreation, that they have an obliga- 

tion to recreate. Other duties are more important in themselves. But to 

e for therecreate at the proper time is to fulfill the will of God that reason and obedi- 
This quoteMence reveal to us. 


a striking 

ninarians. 8. The recreation program should create interests which can be 
It is our carried over profitably into priestly recreation. 

seminaries 


art of the If we were to sum up the reasons for our existence as seminary adminis- 
to stress trators and teachers, we would say: “to be an instrument in the hands of 
tudents. God in the producing of priestly men worthy of their vocation.” This actually 
is the purpose of everything found within the seminary. Therefore, our rec- 
. toe tation program must educate our students in the use of priestly leisure time. 


——— 


*Pope Pius XII, “A Word to Gymnasts,” The Pope Speaks (3rd quarter, 1954), p. 265. 
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Zealous priests have so little of this precious commodity that they can’t affor 
to squander it. The ability to use it efficiently is not part of the “gratia offic” 
It must be acquired in the seminary. 


That concludes my list of principles. I wanted to call them the “Ten Cop. 
mandments” of seminary recreation, but I couldn’t find the ninth and tenth, 
Perhaps we can uncover my missing two in our discussion. Right now let’ 
move on to the problems or questions that arise as soon as we try to apply thes 
principles to our own seminary. I do not hope to exhaust the supply of prob- 
lems or even give full solutions to those I propose. Just a few ideas to stim. 
late a good fight when I finish. So listen, think and be ready to do battle. 


PROBLEM: How can we encourage group activity, especially during the eve. 
ning recreation period? 


The fact that everyone is in the same recreation room is no assurance that 
the ideal of group recreation is being realized. The same groups will be found 
around the radio, at the ping-pong tables, the card games unless steps are taken 
to encourage them to mingle. Two comments: We all know what cliques d 
to the family spirit which should characterize a seminary. In them are bom 
and bred our chronic gripers, our uncharitable teasers. Because of them others 
feel left out, tend to retire within themselves. Yet, in rooting out cliques we 
must be careful that we do not destroy the natural bond that exists amongst 
those who have similar tastes and interests. Human friendship based on 
natural inclinations and elevated by supernatural charity is a gift from God. 
Care must be taken that the rooting out of cliques doesn’t tend to destroy 
God’s gift as well. Secondly, if recreation is to remain recreation, it must be 
free of too much faculty interference. Freedom and spontaneity are necessi- 
ties of enjoyable recreation. 


SUGGESTION: a. Preach in season and out of season to the seminarians 
on the fact that the sense of community is one of the keynotes of the liturgy, 
the Mystical Body, the priesthood. There should be no such thing as an ind: 
vidualistic, selfish Catholic, much less a student for the priesthood. 


b. Organize a committee of the students to organize occasional (biweekly) 
planned recreations. Amateur hours, radio skits, group singing, card tourna 
ments—all require little preparation and therefore no theft of study time 
These can be used to break the monotony and give some of the unknowns 4 
chance to show their talent. Control is necessary but it should be remote 
control. 

c. The ordinary rule should be that all must attend the evening recreation 
periods. The attitude of the faculty and the student body should be that 
attendance at the common recreation should be as obligatory as attendant 
at meditation. 

d. Use of television and the radio should be rigidly controlled or they wil 
soon damp the spirit of common recreation and develop a cliquish clientele. 


PROBLEM: How can we keep this accent on group activity from tending ti 
force everyone into the same recreational mold and thereby hinder th 
natural development of individual personalities? 


COMMENT: Group activity doesn’t mean that the whole seminary body ha 
to play ping-pong at the same table at the same time. In every seminary Te 
reation room one can find (or should be able to find) enough outlets for th 
varied interests of the students. But none of these outlets should be swt 
that during common recreation they will keep a student off by himself or ! 
an isolated group. Hobbies are wonderful and should be encouraged for free 
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time use outside of the common recreations. What hobbies? Any that aren’t 
too expensive and are conducive to seminary life. Try to encourage those that 
will continue to be used when the student is ordained. 


PROBLEM: What can be done through recreation to interest all the students 
in what are called “the finer things of life’’? 


COMMENT: If our recreation programs are going to train the whole 
student, then they should assist all our students towards a sincere apprecia- 
tio and, we hope, a sane love for the cultural aspects of life. The English 
department will introduce the student to the world of books, and should instill 
in them some appreciation of the arts. But this responsibility is shared by 
the recreation department. 


SUGGESTIONS: a. Designate some periods of each week as free time, but 
demand that this time be spent in a study hall. Indicate to the students that 
they are free to read, work on their personal hobbies, study things that are 
outside the regular curriculum. 


b. Restrict the use of the radio in the common recreation to four nights of 
the week. Encourage the use of a record player for which there are only 
semi-classical and classical records. Music appreciation can be acquired by 
listening if it isn’t forced on the students. 


c. Again I bring up the idea of field trips to the museums, historical spots, 
even nature trips. Disney has proven through his nature films how inter- 
esting life can be if we only take the time to investigate the world around us. 


d. A negative suggestion: don’t permit the fanatical and unbalanced devotee 
of the arts to help the students towards appreciation of good music, reading, 
painting and such like. Nothing will turn a student against such things faster 
than the zealot. 


e. Use the television judiciously as a source of good drama, serious music, 
interesting history. 

f. This is not a recreational suggestion, but is it feasible to have an art 
appreciation course in the seminary curriculum? 

g. Use a glee club to help in music appreciation. 


PROBLEM: How important a role should competitive athletics play in minor 
seminary recreation? Should we allow the contact type of games such as 
football and basketball? Should games with other schools be allowed? 


COMMENT: I believe every minor seminary director frequently utters the 
prayer, “Thank God for athletics.” None of us claims that sports are a cure- 
all for all the problems of youth. But an honest appraisal leads us to the 
conclusion that few activities in the natural order do as much for the proper 
physical, mental and character development of teen-age boys. A rugged, hard 
fought ball game gives exercise to a boy’s body, should give training to his 
mind and discipline to his character. The thrill of victory, the challenge of 
defeat help to make life worth living, not only for boys but even for us, The 
ability to take it, whether the “it” be a ref’s decision or a bruising block, gives 
filer to a boy’s character. Archbishop Cushing has said: “If ‘the battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton,’ I think it safe to say that 
many a battle for the faith is won in our schoolyards and athletic arenas.” * 
Does this sound far fetched? Well, I would go further and say that many a 
classroom victory finds its roots in competitive sports. Examine the scholastic 
records of your own students. In playing sports, a boy learns that he must 


* Archbishop Cushing, “The American Priest,’’ The Priest in Our Day, ed. by Francis E. 
Nugent (Westminster, Md., The Newman Press, 1954), p. 51. 
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be prepared to fight with fierce determination if he is to succeed, that he 
must keep a close check on his temper, that he must sacrifice his personal 
interests for the sake of the team. But why pound away at the obvious, 
Athletics definitely have a tremendous role to play in the recreational program 
of any minor seminary. Should we allow contact games? I say not only 
allow them but demand them and demand that all participate. Games with 
outside teams? There is little need for these if our seminarians throw then- 
selves into their intramural competition. However, I don’t see the validity of 
the arguments against an occasional basketball or baseball game against a 
team such as the local C.Y.0. These could be the frosting on the cake which 
could serve as a change of diet. But these games should never become so 
numerous or so important that they set one group apart or usurp the athletic 
facilities from the general student body. In a large seminary, this could hardly 
be avoided. 


SUGGESTION: The director of athletics should be aware that training in 
the natural virtues which can be accomplished through athletics must come 
primarily from the transfer of training. Just because a boy indulges in sports 
is no assurance that he will benefit from them, The lessons of teamwork, the 
disaster of temper displays, the injustice of scoffing at the law in the form 
of referees, are, I believe, things that have to be drilled into boys. The rules 
and results of most games help to impress these lessons, but they still must be 
pointed out frequently by the director. 

b. The various members of the faculty should spend some time, if they can, 
observing the students at play. Voting on the worthiness of our seminarians 
is frequently a difficult task because we know so little about their character. 
Watch them a couple of times on the field or in the gym and see if this doesn’t 
somewhat simplify your task. 


c. Give marks for sportsmanship on the monthly or quarterly report cards. 


PROBLEM: How can the non-athletically inclined be encouraged to engage 
actively in the sports program? 

COMMENT: No doubt you have watched a few intramural games played 
by the boys in your seminary. Did you notice the few who were on the field as 
disinterested spectators under the guise of being players? They stand around 
practicing the virtue of obedience and exercising the spirit of mortification. 
They stand on the basketball court for thirty-two minutes and touch the ball 
three or four times; they make pacts with the opposing linemen, “Don’t bump 
me and I won’t bother you.” Others may call sports recreation. These call 
them childish foolishness. It’s sad because these few are the ones who need 
athletics most. 

SUGGESTION: Teach the fundamentals of the ordinary games to your 
freshmen and sophomores. Don’t take it for granted that every American boy 
can play basketball, baseball or any other competitive sport. And if some 
cannot, they soon discover that their lack of ability makes most games 4 
source of humiliation and frustration. Take a couple of hours each week 
during the first month of each season to drill the boys in fundamentals. We 
have tried it for the past two years. No stars have been produced, but almost 
all have acquired sufficient proficiency to enjoy their games. One encouraging 
result is that most, if not all, of our timid, overly delicate lads have been 
helped to take the first step towards being accepted by the group. 

Well, that brings me to the end of my allotted time. As you can see, I just 
scratched the surface of this whole area. Many evident problems, such as the 
place of television in the seminary, I have only mentioned in passing. But my 
purpose was to begin a discussion, not end it. So let it begin. 
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FOLLOW-UP OF LAY ALUMNI 


REV. JOHN V. WILKINSON, CATHEDRAL COLLEGE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


THE SEMINARIAN 


Every man finds that in the formative years of his life he was subjected to 
influences that are unique in their effects, The young man who throughout 
some of the most impressionable years of his life has actively cooperated with 
a system calculated to train a man for the priesthood will of necessity be 
permanently affected by that training. This is as it ought be, since a semi- 
nary should mold its charges to the intellectual, spiritual and physical habits 
that the Church wants inculcated in her candidates for the priesthood. This 
training, the foundation on which the priestly office is to be exercised, is 
intended to prepare them for the priesthood. The priest is, in a sense there- 
fore, a product of his environment. 


THE EX-SEMINARIAN 


But what of the young man who has been subject to these spiritual and 
intellectual influences and somewhere along the way finds that God’s Will 
for him is the lay state? While it must be conceded that morally, spiritually and 
intellectually he is eminently equipped for leading a good Catholic life, never- 
theless too often he is poorly prepared psychologically for embarking upon a 
course of life radically different from the one his training has been pointed 
to for many years. A man accustomed to the spiritually heady atmosphere of 
seminary life may well find it very difficult to “go out into the world.” The 
longer a man has been in the seminary, the more difficult, generally speaking, 
itis to make the adjustment to this new way of life. Despite the minor trials 
of seminary life, he has been living in an ideal world compared to the one 
he is forced to encounter when he leaves the seminary. 

In the seminary his life has been a sheltered one, and so he frequently pays 
the price for this by being more immature than his contemporaries in the 
world. Living in an atmosphere of good will and charity, he is often rudely 
awakened and even upset by the callous ways of the world. Used to a well- 
ordered life in which a daily schedule arranged and supervised by others has 
for years relieved him of the necessity of making decisions, he may find that 
his initiative has become rusty through disuse and his new-found independence 
more a problem than a privilege. And then, as if to aggravate the problem 
of adjustment, his background of a general cultural education is not always 
adequate for the task of earning a living in this age of science and technology. 


Cut off now as he is from the comradeship of the men with whom he spent 
the impressionable years of his youth many human consolations are denied him, 
for a gulf does appear between even boon companions of seminary days once 
one of them becomes an ex-seminarian. To his consternation he finds that 
often even his own family, for a time at least, receives his decision to leave 
the seminary with great reluctance and prefers to consider his separation 
only a temporary one, even when in fact it is not. 


—_— 


* This Paper was delivered at a joint session of the Minor Seminary Department and the 
Vocations Section. 
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In short, the man recently severed from the seminary is apt to find himself 
living in a social vacuum for a time. Feeling strange and ill at ease in th 
world, he may as a consequence succumb to the temptation to drift socially 
and professionally. This taking the line of least resistance policy may lea 
him into a career for which he is unsuited or into one unworthy of his talents 
and background. Fortunately, however, most ex-seminarians with the grag 
of God and by their own efforts manage to make a successful adjustment. 


THE PRIEST AND THE EX-SEMINARIAN 


Can those of us who are concerned with the training of young men in the 
minor seminary offer these any help when they abandon the priesthood a; 
their vocation? As priests we must be interested in them and be anxious tp 
give them any reasonable help in making the necessary adjustment. This often 
is done on an unofficial, man-to-man basis when the young men leaving the 
seminary appeal to us for help and direction. But the fact of the matter is 
that too frequently the ex-seminarian seeks no direction and struggles alone 
with his problems. However, what if there were a club or guild specifically 
for him where he could renew old acquaintances among those with whom he 
feels most at home, i.e., other ex-seminarians? The opportunity for sharing 
his problems with others who have experienced the same difficulties is ines- 
timable. Then, too, such a club would be proof to our lay alumni that their 
alma mater is still interested in them. In the archdiocese of New York such 
a group, called the Morgan Fraternity, has been in operation for over thirty 
years. Consequently, our ideas about following up the lay alumni will be 
expressed largely in terms of the organization and accomplishments of the 
Morgan Fraternity. 


THE ENTRE NOUS SOCIETY 


It must here be observed that we are well aware that there will always 
be a considerable number of ex-seminarians who prefer to make the break 
with the past a complete one and who would rather carve a new future entirely 
free from past associations. The average ex-seminarian, however, during the 
critical days following his separation from the seminary frequently turns to 
other ex-seminarians for companionship. Some of them may have been his 
close companions during school days and most of them, having gone through 
the same period of adjustment themselves, are sympathetic with his problems. 

This is how and why the first seeds of the Morgan Fraternity were sown 
about thirty-five years ago. In the year 1920 a small group of ex-seminarians 
from the class of 1917 of Cathedral College held an informal meeting in a 
undertaking parlor on the East Side of Manhattan. It is significant, inci 
dentally, that the first movement for an organization for ex-seminarians came 
from the ex-seminarians themselves—it was not suggested by any ecclesiastical 
authority. In the words of one of the men who attended that first meeting: 


We naturally sought each other’s company. After a couple of years in 
the major seminary we felt strange in the world and found a common 
bond in that spirit of uneasiness. We sensed the need of mutual assistance 
in adjusting ourselves to lay life. None of us wanted to drift, perhaps 
with unhappy results, So we decided to meet occasionally to exchange 
ideas and offer whatever mutual help we could. 


The man who told me that has now been for many years a successful family 
man and lawyer. 


The members of this first group met periodically. They called themselves 
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tne Entre Nous Society and within a short time members of other classes who 
had left the seminary learned of the society. These men, availing themselves 


ially of the invitation extended by the class of 1917, enthusiastically associated 
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themselves with the Entre Nous group. For several years the society was just 
an informal and unofficial club for ex-seminarians who gravitated toward each 
other because of the common bond of once having studied for the priesthood 
in the minor, and, for many, in the major seminaries of the archdiocese of 
New York. 

At first the conception of an organization of the lay alumni separate from 
the general alumni of Cathedral College did not meet with universal approval, 
largely because it was thought that it would tend to be a divisive force. But 
these young men thirty-five years ago, perhaps because through personal 
experience they were themselves. keenly aware of how much such a group 
meant to them and would mean to others in years to come, had greater fore- 
sight than their critics. 


THE MORGAN FRATERNITY 


The Entre Nous Society increased its membership and held a number of 
meetings during the next four years. By 1924 this fraternity for the lay 
alumni of Cathedral College had meet with sufficient approval to justify seek- 
ing official standing. Father Robert M. Gibson, a member of the class of 1909 
and a member of the faculty, consented to become its first moderator, and in 
September, 1924, the Entre Nous Society held its first meeting in the College 
building under his spiritual guidance. By Christmas of that year the name 
of the group had been changed to honor the memory of Father John F. 
Morgan, who had been a member of the faculty of the College from 1907 until 
his death in 1917. The Morgan Fraternity met periodically, and by June of 
1925 was able to claim seventy-five to eighty active members. 


Time does not permit us to go into a detailed history of the fraternity. 
Its organization grew more complex as its membership increased, but it has 
remained to this day what it was thirty years ago: a sodality specifically for 
assisting the ex-seminarian to adjust himself to his new way of life and to 
maintain, if he so desires, associations and friendships of seminary days. 
Over the years it has conducted spiritual, intellectual and social activities to 
help promote the purpose of its existence. Its members have been especially 
loyal to their alma mater. They are, for example, conspicuous by their large 
numbers at the annual meetings of the general alumni. During the silver 
and golden jubilee celebrations of the College the lay wing of the alumni was 
more than well represented. They have faithfully supported various activities 
of the College both financially and by their presence. In turn, they have won 
the deep respect and affection of their priest brothers. On the occasion of the 
Morgan Fraternity’s Silver Jubilee in 1949, the number of priests who made 
a point of sharing in the celebration was an eloquent display of the high 
regard in which they held their lay brethren. 

In the time and space available we shall attempt merely to outline the 
outstanding activities of the fraternity in order to show what such a unique 
group can accomplish in the fields of mutual assistance and Catholic Action. 


EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 


One of the tasks facing almost every man leaving the seminary is that of 
obtaining employment. For most it is the first time in their lives that they 
must enter into the competitive field of job seeking. Within a year after it 
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was founded, the Morgan Fraternity established an Employment Committe 
in order to coordinate employment opportunities for its members. Thus a 
great step was taken in assisting the transition from seminarian to layman, 
During the depression years particularly the Employment Committee afforded 
a haven for many an ex-seminarian who now had the financial burden of 
raising a family in the midst of want. This committee has been one of the 
most active services of the fraternity and has functioned effectively and suc. 
cessfully now for almost thirty years. 


SPEAKERS BUREAU 


So far we have considered a guild for the lay alumni exclusively from the 
point of view of helping the ex-seminarian. But we must never lose sight of 
the fact that such a group has much to offer the Church. 


The ex-seminarian is a young man who entered a seminary because he was 
convinced that God had a mission for him as an ordained priest to help save 
the souls of others and spread the Kingdom of God on earth. In a spirit of 
generosity he left his home and the friends of his youth to join others on the 
road to the priesthood. Perhaps many years were spent in a minor and major 
seminary, and so our ex-seminarian, in many instances well-grounded in the 
principles and tenets of philosophy and theology, should represent a product 
par excellence of the Catholic educational system. This intellectual back- 
ground coupled with a zeal for the welfare of the Church presents us with 
a splendid candidate for Catholic Action. But such a potential powerhouse of 
lay action for the Church will not be completely utilized unless it is organized 
and receives guidance and direction. 


So it was that April 28, 1935, was an auspicious occasion for the Morgan 
Fraternity, for on that date Dr. James J. Walsh of the Cathedral College 
faculty, speaking at the first annual Communion Breakfast of the fraternity, 
urged the Morganites to form a Catholic Action guild. The present Speakers 
Bureau was the response. By May of that year a Catholic Action Committee 
had notified every pastor in the archdiocese of a list of speakers and their 
topics. 

Since then the Speakers Bureau has done an outstanding job in the field 
of the lay apostolate. This elite corps of Catholic laymen has delivered hun- 
dreds of talks at Communion breakfasts and various meetings as well as pat- 
ticipated in many discussion groups. 


SPIRITUAL ACTIVITIES 


Since 1935 the Morgan Fraternity Communion Breakfast has been an annual 
affair. In years past it was held at hotels, but recently the fraternity has 
attended Mass in the Cathedral College chapel and then has held its breakfast 
in the cafeteria. We have been fortunate enough to secure the services of 
prominent clerical and lay speakers for these occasions. 

In the spring of each year the fraternity exercises a privilege granted n0 
other lay organization in the archdiocese, viz., that of conducting a day of 
recollection at the major seminary. It is significant and heartening to note 
that these two functions are the best attended of the year. 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


Throughout the years of its existence the fraternity has had its share of 
dances, card parties, etc., which have contributed substantially to the spirit 
and morale of the organization. During recent years, thanks to the kindness 
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of Monsignor John J. O’Donnell, class of 1913 of Cathedral College, and pastor 
of Guardian Angel Church, a dance is held each fall and spring in his school 
hall. These affairs have been very successful. 


GENERAL ORGANIZATION OF THE FRATERNITY 


As we conclude this paper, it would be well for us to outline the organiza- 
tion of the Morgan Fraternity as it exists under its present constitution. 


Membership. Any member of the lay alumni is eligible to become a member 
of the Morgan Fraternity. In addition, any layman, formerly a student of 
Cathedral College, may also become a member. While our paper has primarily 
been concerned with the role of the alumnus who has left the major seminary, 
we find many of our most active members are drawn from those who decided 
not to continue for the priesthood at the conclusion of their course in the minor 
seminary. 

Meetings. The fraternity meets each month from September until June. 
We usually arrange to have a guest speaker at these meetings in order to 
give a greater stimulus for attendance as well as to provide fresh viewpoints 
on the doctrines of our faith and on current events. 


Officers. Each year the fraternity elects a president, vice president, secre- 
tary, and treasurer. 


Committees. In addition to the committees already mentioned in the course 
of this paper there are the following: Communion Breakfast, Entertainment, 
Membership, Welfare, and Public Relations. 


NO “HALF-PRIESTS” 


There are some, no doubt, who may be wary of the whole idea of a guild 
for ex-seminarians because they sense a danger: the formation of an ecclesi- 
astical hybrid, whom, for want of a better term, we may call the “half-priest.” 
The Morgan Fraternity or any group similar to it would be unfair to its 
members and would defeat the very purpose of its existence if it encouraged 
in the ex-seminarian an unrealistic attitude of looking back wistfully on what 
might have been. Our aim ought always to be very explicit in theory and in 
practice, viz., to assist our lay alumnus to live in complete awareness of and 
with enthusiastic confidence in his new role of lay apostle and Catholic 
gentleman. 





SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR DELAYED VOCATIONS 


REV. GEORGE E. GANSS, S.J.. MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Young men eighteen or over, whether in or out of college, constitute a truly 
great potential source of vocations to the priesthood or brotherhood to meet 
the rapidly growing needs of the Church in the United States. There ar 
large numbers of boys who do not receive the efficacious grace to offer their 
lives to God until eighteen, or twenty-five, or even later. But they may well 
receive that grace if we give them proper aid and encouragement. They need 
special handling adapted to their age and maturity of outlook. 


Two contrasting opinions about such late vocations have come to my atten- 
tion. One rector of a major seminary in Europe, apparently eager to hold 
the old established order and admit no changes in seminary organization or 
procedure, stated with emphasis to one of my friends: “There are no late 
vocations. Those who think of becoming priests only after it is too late to 
fit well into a minor seminary do not fit well in a major seminary either, 
They should be told to become lay brothers.” In contrast with that extreme 
attitude, one American Benedictine chairman of a seminary Latin Depart- 
ment wrote: “Belated vocations (according to your definition) are becoming 
a normal event. Out of 95 in our group [of college freshmen and sophomores], 
50 are belated vocations.” This statement accurately appraises the situation. 
It also points up the fact that we should devise better means to cope with it, 
through much discussion and experimentation. 


As a teacher of Latin and of college theology at Marquette University since 
1939, as chaplain of the servicemen there during the war and as a student 
counsellor after it, I have had the good fortune of sixteen years of experience 
with young men and women who have entered all the states of life. Among 
them were many college and late vocations to the priesthood, brotherhood, 
and sisterhood. Your planning committee kindly invited me to draw upon this 
experience in discussing “Special Programs for Delayed Vocations,” and it 
was a pleasure to accept. Obviously, what works well with one director, 
advisee, school, or seminary may not work at all with another. In recounting 
today some procedures which God has often blessed with success, in reporting 
about the situation throughout our United States, and in making some sug- 
gestions, I offer these remarks chiefly as suggestions which each one can 
modify, accept, or reject according to his own personality or circumstances. 
My hope is that the remarks will serve as a springboard for discussion bring- 
ing to all of us some inspiration for the better guidance of older applicants. 

My paper will have two parts: I. Some Experiences with Special Programs 
of Latin and of Counselling for Late Vocations. II. A Summary Report on 
What Is Being Done. 


I. Some Experiences with Special Programs 
of Latin and of Counselling for Late Vocations 


My experiences here began on June 20, 1942, in the early stages of World 
War II. For truly worthy reasons a college youth of twenty desired to offer 


1This paper was delivered at a joint session of the Minor Seminary Department and the 
Vocations Section. 
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himself for the priesthood. In the circumstances he needed the four years of 
high school Latin by September 1. But he had had only one year of it, six 
years previously, in a public high school where it was poorly taught while 
he was not interested in studying it or anything else. By 1942, however, he 
had matured. He had somewhat superior ability, and was willing, even eager, 
to work as hard as a medical student, full time. We met daily for tutoring, 
and by September 1 he was able to pass a test indicating that he could fit 
successfully into a fifth year Latin class. He entered the seminary, and three 
years later was invited to specialize in Latin to prepare for teaching it. 


That experience convinced me, against the opinion of many fellow Latin 
teachers, that with mature students who know how to study and who are 
intensely motivated the essentials of high school Latin can be reviewed by 
those who have forgotten them, or even learned from the beginning, in two 
semesters and a summer session, or even in one semester or a little more. Such 
procedure is not the ideal. But it is better than needless, tedious, discour- 
aging loss of years which may endanger the vocation of an older boy. 


The following summer we ran an intensive course in third and fourth high 
Latin for five boys who needed this matter to enter seminaries or novitiates 
in September, and who had either never taken it, or had learned it poorly, 
or had forgotten it. The course consisted of a review of the declensions, con- 
jugations, chief rules of syntax, translation of a speech of Cicero, two hun- 
dred or more lines of Vergil, and some New Testament or Psalms. It lasted 
six weeks, with three hours of class each morning Monday through Friday, 
and copious homework also. Six credit hours were allowed. The course has 
been taught every summer since 1943, and often enrolled over 20 pre- 
seminarians. Some went from the course directly into philosophy taught in 
Latin in a major seminary, and succeeded well. 


After the war it turned out to be a great aid in fostering vocations among 
the veterans. A student could begin first high Latin as one of the branches 
in his college course in September, second high Latin in February, complete 
third and fourth high Latin during the summer session, and succeed well 
enough in a seminary or novitiate in September. Some began Latin One in 
February and successfully completed Latin Four by July 31. The entire 
arrangement was kept quite flexible to take care of cases as and when they 
arose, 


Once within the atmosphere of a Catholic college, many veterans with little 
or no Latin began to deliberate about the priesthood. If told that before enter- 
ing a seminary or novitiate they must spend two years or more in making up 
the four years of high school Latin, they grew disheartened. Some, too, having 
the outlook of mature, experienced men, found difficulty in living among the 
boys of a minor seminary. The veterans needed arrangements and counselling 
fitted to their years. Often, at least, they were better off among fellow stu- 
dents of their own age. 


God was good in multiplying vocations among the students of the university 
at large. In fall, 1948, we happened upon the idea of compiling lists. Within 
the seven years from January 1, 1948, to December 31, 1954, 336 of our stu- 
dents entered seminaries or novitiates, distributed as follows: to the diocesan 
clergy, 92; Jesuits, 111; 22 other orders of priests, 71; to brotherhoods, 5; 23 
orders of nuns, 57 girls. Distribution of these lists of names each year among 
the priests on the faculty excited pleasant surprise and stimulated interest 
in fostering vocations. 

One fortunate characteristic of these vocations which crystallized later in 
life is their stability. A check made in 1952 indicated that 80% seemed to be 
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persevering. It is naturally to be expected that the younger the boys or girls 
are when accepted into seminaries or aspirantships, the greater will be the 
mortality. The relatively high stability among these late vocations comes at 
least largely from their greater maturity. They could make a very firm 
decision, based on careful reasoning and experience of life, to offer and cop. 
secrate their lives to God. 


Special counselling in personal and spiritual problems, fitted to the mental 
level of these older students, seemed necessary, too. In these cases, we are 
dealing with relatively mature men and women. Hence by and large, it is wise 
to keep their direction on an intellectual level, that of scientific theology rather 
than that of religious practice or exhortation, although these too have their 
place. 


One approach which has worked well, with God’s blessing, has been the 
following—in courses of college theology, retreats, and personal counselling, 
An endeavor is made to bring each student or advisee to a personal, living 
conviction of this rephrasing of the chief purpose of life: God made me to 
give me an opportunity to increase my supernatural life here below through 
doing good deeds and receiving the sacraments, and thus to give me a pro- 
portionately greater capacity of glorifying Him in heaven by knowing Him 
directly, loving Him, and enjoying Him. This sets the stage for presentation 
of the four states of life in which the spiritual development called Christian 
perfection can be attained: those of marriage, single persons in the world 
(not quite so properly named a state because it lacks permanence), the 
diocesan priesthood, religion as priest, brother, or sister. Each state is por- 
trayed as a vocation or invitation from God. The purpose of this treatment, 
the class or advisee is assured, is not to talk anyone into any state, since each 
young person has from God the right to choose his own state of life. Rather, 
the purpose is to present the most important things which are to be said about 
each state, in the hope of giving knowledge by which the young person can 
make his own choice intelligently. 


The first and most extended treatment is given to the vocation of marriage 
and the dignity of parenthood. After their nobility and beauty have been 
energetically explained, those who have listened are at ease, and happy to 
hear also an explanation of priestly or religious vocation and of the spiritual 
parenthood which it brings. They do not seem to have the fear that someone 
is trying to “rope them in.” Once suspicion of that creeps around among the 
students by means of the well known grapevine, the effectiveness of a voca- 
tional director’s work may well be spoiled. Probably, too, the counsellor ought 
to suffer some such experience if in truth he is exerting pressure in favor of 
one state rather than another. 


The students are now in position to understand the conclusion to which the 
topic of the four states leads. For each individual, the problem to be solved 
is not: which is the best state? One of the consecrated states or vocations 
is best in itself, since it generally offers more opportunities to the individual 
to increase his grace. But it still remains up to the individual actually to 
grasp the opportunities. Hence the true problem for each to think out, pray 
out, and perhaps talk out with the counsellor is this: In which of these states 
am I, with my temperament, inclinations, and gifts of intellect and will,—in 
which of these states am J likely to cause my store of grace to grow the most? 


If the young person, aided by grace, chooses a consecrated state, he will 
probably be told that now the whole question and process of solution comes 
back in regard to choosing the diocesan clergy or this or that order of priests, 
brothers, or sisters. Each group arose under God’s Providence to meet some 
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existing need in the Church. One fortunate result is that there are in the 
Church many forms of consecrated life suited to different characters with their 
differing tastes and abilities. Before the young person has made his choice 
of one or the other, God leaves him free to choose whichever one he wants, 
and no one ought to exert pressure to bring him into one rather than another. 
But after he has made the choice and brought it to its irrevocable stage by 
ordination or perpetual profession, God wants him to develop himself accord- 
ing to His directives for that state and that particular group. In other words, 
God wants him to live and grow according to the spirit and constitutions of 
the group he has entered. He should adapt himself to that spirit and those 
constitutions. 


With some the thought of vocation is from its first beginning that of voca- 
tion to some one group of priests or sisters. Surely there is no need to unsettle 
these youths. With others there is much concern about how to choose a group 
or order. It is often helpful to tell them that in making this choice they should 
consider the natural as well as the supernatural reasons for deciding. On 
the natural level they should ask themselves questions like these: “What 
kind of priestly or religious life shall I like to be leading once I am an ordained 
priest or a professed nun or brother? What sort of work shall I like to be 
doing? What are my qualifications or fitness for the life, the work, and the 
social life in the group to which I perhaps feel attracted?” Grace builds upon 
nature. Hence, after these more or less natural factors have been considered, 
the supernatural ones can be taken up, and the ultimate decision should be 
based chiefly on them: “In which of these groups am I, with my specific 
abilities, character, and temperament, likely to make my store of grace grow 
most, or to bring greater glory to God?” But to base the decision on the super- 
natural consideration alone is to run the risk of placing one’s self in a state 
of violence. All too often violent measures do not long endure. 


All through this counselling there has been an attitude of leaving the entire 
matter to the prayerful decision of the young person. That attitude seems to 
please young men and women of college age. They feel that they are not 
being unduly influenced. Thus their decisions to enter the priesthood or reli- 
gious life, when made, are made with full knowledge of the other states and 
of the pleasures they are giving up, and with decisive firmness. This seems 
to be important for stability and perseverance. 


It seems best that the counsellor should allow each of these young persons 
the fullest freedom to choose the diocese or order he will enter. The advisor 
can give information about the need of personnel, or the type of work done, 
or the particular spiritual outlook in any of them, including his own. But the 
choice belongs to the boy or girl. Incidentally, in the long run all the groups 
of priests or nuns will come out best if they follow such a policy as this. It is 
the policy of the Church herself in canon law. Each of us should indeed have 
love and loyalty towards his own group or order, but above all should be our 
love and loyalty towards the welfare of the universal Church. 


II. A Summary Report on What Is Being Done 
Throughout the United States 


What special programs for late vocations are actually being offered? For 
the purpose of learning this, 480 questionnaires were sent to minor semi- 
naries and Catholic men’s colleges or universities in the United States. This 
working definition was used: a late vocation to the priesthood or brotherhood 
is one of a boy who has reached eighteen and has left high school before he 
decided to enter the priesthood or brotherhood. The questionnaire called atten- 
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tion to the two problems of counselling and Latin, and asked each institution 
whether it conducts any special program for late vocations. It also requested 
a description of any in existence. 


The unusually numerous replies (321 or 67%) are evidence of the charitable, 
priestly interest in this important problem. The replies fell under four classi. 
fications: 1) no special program, because none is appropriate in the instity. 
tion (60); 2) no program where one might be appropriate (46); 3) special 
programs of an ordinary type (102); 4) special programs with something 
unusually noteworthy (13). 


To do justice within ten minutes to all these replies is manifestly impossible. 
But here are some samples which summarize or reflect the situation fairly 
well, 


One Right Reverend Rector told me that in his minor seminary there is a 
special college preparatory group, made necessary by students coming with 
grave deficiencies in Latin. He believes “that such a group is necessary in 
every minor seminary today.” He further believes that “generally speaking, 
it is well to keep those students in a group. If they are older, it is difficult 
to ask them to come into high school classes. Mentally they react poorly. I 
feel that they need the companionship of students of their age, and the accom- 
panying better atmosphere.” Many another rector expressed the same idea. 


In one fortunate instance, the questionnaire fell into the hand of a student 
of theology not yet ordained. He has a God-given zeal to help late vocations, 
and was one of the collaborators in producing a book I much admire, Guide- 
post. He is casting about for means to improve it, and wrote: 


I was somewhat amused ... at your definition of a delayed vocation. 
I had never before thought of myself as a delayed vocation. The word 
“delayed” is a poor choice; it gives the impression that these men are 
different, or not up to par. I came to my congregation after having gradu- 
ated from a secular university in 1951... . I think God did not call me 
until my college years. Like our own beloved Father Founder, somehow 
I felt He did this that I might come to the Congregation better prepared 
to work among non-Catholics after having lived with them at college.... 
Of the 80 major seminarians now here, more than 60% came after having 
been in college elsewhere. .. . In our seminary almost half of those who 
came to us from a secular college came from one which has a Newman 
Club. 


One observation I wish to make is this. I think it is no exaggeration 
to say that the majority of these vocations received very little stimulus 
or even encouragement from anyone. It was for them an uphill battle to 
get information, advice, and acceptance. All along the way what help 
they did get was a pointing out of the obstacles—none of which is insur- 
mountable. First, they were labeled “delayed,” an unhappy word at best. 
Then they were given some literature which was written for boys in gram- 
mar school or perhaps high school. It is just short of a miracle that 
much of this did not turn them away. Then they were told there was a 
problem about Latin. All of these things are problems; but where was 
the encouragement that should have aided them? 


What conclusions are to be drawn? These, I think. As vocational direc- 
tors, we must do some top notch promotional work directed to a college 
or “delayed” mentality. A stimulus to our zeal is the coming increase of 
enrollment. The United States Department of Education predicts that 
within ten years the college enrollment will double, which means that our 
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source at this level will double. The case is overwhelming that we should 
do some concentrated work at this level. 


We now turn to the special programs in Latin. The questionnaire asked: 
How much Latin is required by the major seminaries or novitiates which your 
students enter? Most religious novitiates desire knowledge of Latin approxi- 
mately equivalent to that acquired in four years of high school. But excep- 
tions are numerous. Most diocesan major seminaries require or desire approxi- 
mately four years of high school Latin and two of college Latin. But, accord- 
ing to the questionnaires, a goodly number of both diocesan and religious 
seminaries are coming to this policy: “We require ability to comprehend the 
Latin textbooks (the Vulgate, Tanquerey, Noldin) and to follow the lectures. 
No precise number of years or semester hours of Latin is demanded.” Another 
stated: “In terms of college credits, the philosophate requires 12 to 18 hours; 
but, in practice, a reading knowledge sufficient to handle ordinary Latin 
textbooks.” 

Among the “special Latin programs of an ordinary type,” representative 
samples are the following: 


. For young men who had no Latin in high school, the four years of 
high school Latin are covered in four semesters of college. 


. The four years of high school Latin are covered in two semesters and 
one summer session of college. 


. Special tutoring is arranged through the zeal of Latin teachers. 


. The entire four years of high school Latin are given in two semesters 
with ten hours of Latin. 


. Instead of using difficult authors like Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil, some 
teachers employ chiefly easy ecclesiastical Latin which will directly 
prepare the students for philosophy taught in Latin. 


. Like Marquette, John Carroll University in Cleveland and Gannon 
College in Erie each has an intensive summer Latin course which 
reviews the fundamentals, and which has yielded excellent results. 


Common textbooks in these courses are those of Fathers Henle and Graves. 
Many of these courses have the more or less conventional content of Caesar, 
Cicero, and Vergil. But no small number have been healthily adapted. In 
place of that unfortunately difficult and discouraging Latin, they have reverted 
more to the practice of former centuries by introducing easy reading material 
in which the students make more rapid progress and feel a sense of growing 
power. Frequently this material is drawn from the Gospels, textbooks of 
philosophy such as Gredt, easier pages of the liturgy, and other ecclesiastical 
matter. Thus the Latin is directly aimed at preparing the student to use the 
textbooks of a major seminary. 


It is impossible to do justice here to the excellent, original, experimental, 
and pioneering features in the thirteen replies classified as “unusually note- 
worthy.” But here are a few samples. 


The school of St. Philip Neri, established in Boston in 1946, was a pioneer 
in this field in the United States. It is adapted especially to students who have 
completed high school but have had no Latin. Its intensive Latin course lasts 
for one school year, and is intended to prepare the students for the fifth year 
in junior seminary or for comparable classes in religious novitiates. The 
school also offers courses in English, Greek, French, and Religion. In the 
seven years between 1946 and June, 1954, 570 students were certified by the 
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school. Ten were ordained by then, and 368 were continuing their studies for 
the priesthood. The class of 1954 numbered 74 students. 


Similar programs are now offered by the Resurrectionist Fathers of St. 
Mary’s Seminary, St. Mary, Kentucky, the Salvatorian Fathers at Jordan 
Seminary, Menominee, Michigan, the Benedictines at Benet Lake, Wisconsin, 
the Diocesan Latin School near Springfield, Illinois, and Wadhams Hall, 
Ogdensburg, New York. 


Loyola University in Chicago has a well organized program which imparts 

to serious, qualified, and carefully screened students the four years of high 
school Latin in one semester, February to June of each year. Father Laurence 
E. Henderson, S.J., began this work by tutoring several ambitious young men 
in 1948. The success attained evoked a question: could four years of high 
school Latin be condensed successfully into a single semester, and imparted 
to mature, determined young men of college age? He thought it worth trying 
and obtained permission to introduce the course. In February, 1949, he made 
a cautious trial run by privately coaching two boys, a law student from Loyola 
and a teaching fellow in engineering. By June they had completed the work 
satisfactorily, and inquiry in the fall of the same year revealed that they 
-were dovetailing smoothly into regular major seminary classes in philosophy. 
With his misgivings now dispelled, he advertised the course. Pre-seminary 
Latin has been a regular feature since then in Loyola’s February schedule of 
classes. By June, 1954, 44 students had passed from the course into semi- 
naries: 13 to diocesan seminaries, 27 to religious orders, and four to brother- 
hoods. Some of these students have gone directly from this course into 
philosophy, or into philosophy after one more year in a minor seminary. 
Father Henderson carefully screens the students he admits to this course, 
weeks before it starts. In the current semester he has 41 students. The matter 
covered is elementary Latin, Caesar, Cicero, Vergil, and syntax. From Febru- 
ary 14 to the end of the semester, the students in this program are not 
allowed to take any other courses or to engage in out-of-school employment. 
Their full time must be devoted to the work in Latin study, exception being 
made only for moderate recreation. 


Two highly noteworthy developments are under way at the University of 
Notre Dame. First, to give seminary life and intensive training in Latin to 
young men of college age interested in the Congregation of the Holy Cross, 
the Fathers of the Holy Cross brought them to live in one building, “Old 
College,” under Father John H. Wilson, C.S.C., the Director of Vocations. 
Thus they could avail themselves of all the facilities of the University, with 
Latin courses pointed to their own needs. In this highly successful experiment 
the students soon numbered 54 in the first year of operation. During the past 
year two diocesan seminarians and one from another religious order were 
also admitted. Second, for the benefit of any diocese or order, the University 
is introducing two summer courses this coming summer, 1955. Pre-seminary 
Latin, I, to be taught by Father W. B. Simmons, C.S.C., will be an intensive, 
accelerated introduction to Latin using the discoveries of modern descriptive 
linguistic science. Pre-seminary Latin, II, to be taught by Reverend L. N. 
Banas, C.S.C., will be a rapid review of grammar and syntax for students who 
have had some Latin. Emphasis will be placed upon a practical, useable 
knowledge of philosophical and ecclesiastical Latin. At the close of the course 
the students should be ready to read philosophical texts and source materials 
in Latin. 


Along what lines should future special programs in Latin for late voca- 
tions be developed? My two suggestions, humbly proposed for discussion, are 
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these. First, for the present until we can be prepared for something deeply 
more effective, let us continue to develop the special programs we now have. 
Second, it will be highly desirable to comply with the exhortation of Pope 
Pius XI’ in the encyclical On Christian Education, to return to the objectives 
and methods used with such success in teaching Latin during former cen- 
turies. We can also add modern improvements such as tape recordings. 


Recently opportunity came to me to publish the history of the changing ob- 
jectives and methods used in teaching Latin in the schools of the Church, 
800 A.D. to the present.® In the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries, the 
students were taught Latin chiefly by the direct method, and their objective 
was mastery of the art of speaking, reading, and writing it with ease, in 
order to use it as the indispensable tool in future studies and throughout 
life. It was only after Latin ceased to be the language of learning that the 
modern practice of aiming to impart chiefly a reading knowledge to obtain 
formation of mind and some cultural erudition arose. 


In those former centuries the mastery of the art of speaking, reading, and 
writing Latin was imparted through the direct method in approximately six 
to eight years with boys five or seven to about thirteen or fifteen. Today 
the same result is achieved in one to two years in teaching modern languages 
to students eighteen or over at the Institute of Languages and Linguistics 
of Georgetown University. Generally, the truly noteworthy success is accom- 
plished with the students who are both mature and spontaneously motivated. 
Their desire is, not to fulfill a requirement for a degree, but to use the lan- 
guage well and with ease for definite purposes (such as living in the foreign 
country) after schooling in the language is completed. Tape recordings are 
employed in a carefully planned direct method which includes grammatical 
training and cultural content after facility in using the language has been 
acquired. Thus, the objectives and procedures so successfully employed to 
teach Latin in medieval days have been restored with modern improvements 
in teaching modern languages. There is every reason to think that we shall 
achieve similar success by applying them in teaching Latin to young men 
with late vocations. Seminarians are almost the only students left who have 
the effective motivation of desiring to use Latin as a tool after schooling in 
it has been completed. Paradoxically, late vocations may well turn out to 
be a chief means of preserving Latin as the living language of the Church. 


To prepare teachers and bring back this system of teaching Latin—that of 
the thirteenth to sixteenth centuries with modern improvements—will obvi- 
ously require years. But two encouraging starts have already been made; 
that at Notre Dame already mentioned, and one of Father William G. Most of 
Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa. 


Since September, 1952, Father Most has been teaching Latin to college 
freshmen by a method which can be called semidirect. It seeks the advan- 
tages of both the direct and the grammatical approaches, but leans a little 
more heavily towards the direct. Father Most appropriately calls it “The 
Natural Method” of learning a language. It is based on the principle that 
learning a language is learning a set of habits. Even mentally retarded 
natives are able to speak any language freely, not through tortuous gram- 
matical deductions, but by a set of habits which are acquired easily in exten- 
sive contact with unaffected, easy, colloquial language. The natural method 
of teaching Latin imitates this process. At first it minimizes formal gram- 


2 Cited in G. E. Ganss, S.J., St. Ignatius’ Idea of a Jesuit University, Milwaukee, Marquette 
University Press, 1954, pp. 227, 228. See also the words of Pope Pius XII cited ibid., p. 247. 
*Ganss, op. cit., Appendix I, pp. 208-248; see also pp. 45-51, 81-111, 146-152. 
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mar, stressing the “passive” knowledge required to comprehend the easy 
material presented in modified Latin drawn from the Vulgate. These pas. 
sages summarize Jewish history up to Exodus. The Second Year Reader 
completes this history to the birth of Christ (in 118 pages of double-spaced 
typing), and has 35 pages of St. Cyprian, 20 pages of Seneca, and 50 of 
English to be translated into Latin. Gradually this “passive knowledge” is 
converted into the “active” knowledge necessary to read, speak, and write 
the language. More detailed grammar is given later on, after the students 
can use the language with some facility. Tests given after two years to 
separate classes, one taught by the “natural method” and the other by the 
standard approach, show substantially better results for the natural method, 
in regard to mastery of both ecclesiastical and classical Latin. The natural 
method offers great promise for the future. Floreat! 


We have made a start, but only a start, in developing special programs of 
Latin and of counselling for late vocations of men eighteen or over. Any- 
thing we can devise, by further discussion and experiment, to draw more 
effectively from this important potential source of vocations will be a great 
benefit to the Church in our United States. 
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VOCATIONS SECTION 


(Minor Seminary Department) 


PROCEEDINGS 


RESOLUTIONS 


Be it resolved that the Vocations Section express appreciation to its host, 
His Excellency, the Most Reverend Bartholomew J. Eustace, S.T.D., Bishop 
of Camden, to His Excellency, the Most Reverend Leo Binz, D.D., Archbishop 
of Dubuque, President General of the NCEA, to Right Rev. Msgr. Frederick 
G. Hochwalt, Secretary General of the NCEA and to the members of the 
Atlantic City Convention Committee. 

Be it further resolved that effort be made to develop in every student in 
the Catholic school “a sense of mission” and a realization that each has a 
role to play in furthering the kingdom of God as a member of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 

Be it further resolved that an attempt be made to seek ways and means of 
fostering vocations among Catholic boys and girls in other than Catholic 
schools. 

Be it further resolved that mutual understanding exist between the school 
and the vocational director; that the school realize the definite contribution 
it can make to the work of the vocational director and that the vocation 
director be considerate of the school schedule in planning his visitations. 


Be it further resolved that a vote of confidence is extended to the retiring 
chairman and vice chairman, Fathers Ferris Guay and John Wilson, C.S.C. 
MEMBERS OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


SISTER MARY ISABEL, S.S.J., Chairman 
REV. C. B. WOODRICH 
BROTHER FREDERICK, F.S.C. 


NOMINATIONS 


The following officers of the Vocations Section were elected for 1955-1956: 
Chairman: Rev. Thomas J. Culhane, Diocesan Director of Vocations, 
Kansas City in Kansas. 
Vice Chairman: Rev. John J. Lawlor, C.M., Director of Vocations, Vin- 
centian Fathers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Secretary: Brother Frederick, F.S.C., Director of Vocations, Christian 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo. 


THOMAS J. CULHANE, 
Secretary 





PAPERS 


FOSTERING VOCATIONS IN NON-CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
REV. PHILIP J. HUSSEY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


The topic assigned me is “Fostering vocations in other than Catholic 
schools.” Without becoming too literal or considering my subject as it stands, 
I might say that given an opportunity to get into “other than Catholic 
schools” we might find a wealth of religious vocations. However, we may as 
well reconcile ourselves to the fact that priests and nuns and brothers are 
not going to be invited into non-Catholic schools. Perhaps, then, my subject 
should be “Fostering vocations among boys and girls who go to other than 
Catholic schools.” Before we refine or modify the topic to that extent, let's 
look at it now more closely. 


Is there any way in which we can get into non-Catholic schools to promote 
vocations? Bulletins, posters, pamphlets and all such printed or pictorial 
matter would be taboo in public schools. Promotional work through this 
medium of bulletin boards, magazine racks, school papers would be out of 
the question. However, in many sections of the country, particularly here 
in the East, there is another medium that could prove highly efficient and 
profitable. By that I mean the teachers. Wherever you have good Catholic 
lay teachers, you also have fine vocational fishermen. In many instances 
these teachers work without any encouragement from religious and without 
the knowledge of priests or brothers. I know of one apostolic teacher who 
was responsible for several vocations to the diocesan and religious priest- 
hood. She worked in one of our Eastern public high schools but had her 
origin in a suburb of Chicago. She and several of her co-workers not only 
screened their pupils for candidates to the priesthood, but they also contrib- 
uted generously to their support while they were in the seminary. 


What these teachers did without any direction or guidance from a priest 
or a religious, certainly others can and will do, if they are approached on 
the right basis. They can be enlisted in this work of promoting vocations 
by an invitation to the rectory, by an appeal to the love of Christ and His 
truth that dwells within their Catholic hearts, and by emphasizing and re- 
emphasizing the need of the Church and the world for more priests and 
nuns and brothers. If they seem shy or backward about the work, if they 
even feel that it would compromise their position as public school teachers 
to speak to their pupils, privately of course, about a religious vocation, tell 
them that they do not necessarily have to say anything. Ask them merely 
to supply you with the names of Catholic boys and girls in their classes who 
by their behaviour, their attitude, their background give some promise of 
developing into priests and nuns. Make a special effort to try to interest 
those teachers who work after school or in extracurricular activities with 
the students. These people have a better opportunity to discover what the 
boys and girls are like. Work on the practice field, on the school newspaper, 
in the choral club or dramatic group, brings out the best and the worst i 
many individuals. Hence, the athletic coach, the faculty advisor, the music 
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teacher, and the dramatic director can give you a pretty good line on the 
character and temperament of most of their students. 


Maybe, you believe that I am overstressing this approach to the fostering 
of vocations. However, I believe that it is definitely a means and a method 
of promoting vocations in non-Catholic schools that has not been overworked 
or even worked in practice. It is particularly attractive because you can 
use it in either the elementary or the secondary school. Furthermore, it 
is bound to increase the number of prospective candidates for the religious 
life, if only because of the greater number of recruiters involved. 


Now, in a somewhat different manner you can use the boys and girls of 
your parishes to arouse interest in the religious life among their Catholic 
companions in non-Catholic schools. Most seminaries and novitiates have 
attractive little pamphlets or brochures outlining their requirements and 
qualifications of candidates for the priesthood, the brotherhoods and sister- 
hoods. However, you have to spread this literature around. I believe that 
you can do it very effectively with a few, five or six well indoctrinated, 
apostolic boys and girls. They can bring this printed matter to school and 
place it in the hands of others at recess, during the lunch period, before and 
after class and at any other likely time. Again let me say that this business 
of using youth to interest youth has not been overworked by us Catholics. 
In all charity, I may say that on a person to person basis it has even been 
neglected. Yet, I can assure you that in my own case (by God’s grace I 
have had the happiness of introducing over fifty young people into religious 
life), in my own experience this method of using youth to bring youth has 
been most effective. I have found that there are many young people who will 
not, in the beginning, talk to a priest because they are afraid of being con- 
strained or committing themselves to too much. If through others their own 
age you can assure them either by your pamphlets or by word of mouth that 
you carry no handcuffs, that you are not seeking to clap a strangle hold on 
them, they’ll be around. Thus, your Catholic boys and girls, especially at 
the high school level, must become apostles in this project of enlisting new 
workers in the vineyard of the Lord. They can do it as pamphleteers or they 
can do it verbally, but before they will do it either way, their minds and 
hearts and souls must begin to burn with a greater love of Christ and His 
Blessed Mother. You must make them realize that Christ has the answers 
to life and living, that in Him and in His truth true joy and gladness have 
their source. 


The point I am here trying to get across is this, that before you can get 
an abundance of vocations, the priest or nun or brother has to make voca- 
tional apostles of a few. In some instances this specialized type of apostle 
may not become himself or herself a religious but that does not necessarily 
lessen the effectiveness of the method. Only last year I had a girl in a pub- 
lic high school who was most effective in selling the religious life to members 
of the senior class in her school. She made her influence felt not merely 
among girls but also among the boys. The boys in turn I encouraged 
to be on the lookout for girls with “the stuff” as we called it, and it was 
surprising what good “fishermen” they made for Christ. They brought more 
than one prospect around for a little talk “with Father.” 


While I am on the subject of Father, let me emphasize that, if he is going 
to augment the number of young people in religious life, he has to get 
around. By that I mean he must get around to the places where these 
students in non-Catholic schools gather. That would be to their dances, to 
their athletic contests, to their picnics, to their assemblies and the like. He 
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cannot go into their classrooms, but there is nothing to prevent him from 
making close contact through these other channels. Bowling alleys, beaches 
and baseball fields have been the “lakeshores and the mountain retreats” 
where I have with some success moved others to follow in the footsteps of 
St. Peter, St. John Bosco, Blessed Marguerite Bourgeoys and Mother Mc- 
Auley. It may sound unorthodox and unscientific, but don’t forget Christ 
got very few of His first vocations in the temple courts or in the synagogues, 


However, if such a method is not attractive to some or even too undignified 
for others, there are always your own CYO groups, your religious instruction 
classes for Catholic students in public schools, your various meetings in the 
church hall. Yes, I know that projects and plans of one kind or another take 
up time at these affairs but, if this matter of promoting vocations is impor- 
tant enough, then there is always a half or three quarters of an hour after 
the class or dance or game or meeting is over to talk awhile with those who 
always or sometimes linger on. I have talked with the other priests and 
religious interested in this sacred business of vocations and they all seem to 
agree that our best promotional work is accomplished in the more personal 
informality of “after hours.” 


In this talk I have tried to stay away from the things you have perhaps 
been hearing for years. Don’t, therefore, leap to the conclusion that I am 
overlooking your public school altar boys, your boy scouts and brigadiers as 
potential sources of vocations. I believe that the altar boys are still the most 
fertile field in which to gather candidates for the priesthood or the brother- 
hood. Seminary and novitiate statistics will bear me out on that. 


What I have been most insistent upon is that by one means or another 
you use youth to bring youth to Christ, and that priest, brother and nun 
use more of their personal time and recreation in the promotion of vocations. 
Many a convert will tell you that he has gained a greater knowledge and a 
deeper appreciation of Christ from fifteen or twenty minutes of after class 
conversation than he did during a formalized instruction period. The same 
is true in this matter of vocation work. Christ did it in the informality of 
a rowboat and a mountainside. So can we and we must for the growth and 
development of Christ’s Mystical Body. We fancy ourselves as other Christs 
or co-workers of the Saviour. Then, let us not be too fancy or too learned 
to use the approach of Christ and may the Risen Lord and His Joyful 
Mother bless you in your labor. 
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FOSTERING VOCATIONS IN GRADES SIX, SEVEN, AND EIGHT’ 


SISTER MARY BLAISE, S.S.N.D., ARCHBISHOP WALSH 
HIGH SCHOOL, IRVINGTON, N. J. 


Saint Peter, impetuous yet lovable enthusiast for the cause of his Master, 
gave us, I believe, the keynote for a gathering such as this when he spoke 
those memorable words, “Lord, it is good for us to be here.” Yes, it is good 
for us to gather in the name of Christ, and particularly good when the 
gathering is for the purpose of talking over ways and means to attract others 
to His service. 

All of us as teachers have probably had the experience of realizing how 
little we knew of any subject until we had to teach it. I think the same 
principle is tenable in the matter of vocations. We only fully realize what 
God has given us when we meditate on ways and means of trying to help 
others share in our privilege. 


To me has been assigned the topic, “Fostering Vocations in Grades Six, 
Seven, and Eight.” I hope to cover this particular phase under the following 
headings: 


1. inspiration of the Holy Spirit 

2. influence of the teacher 

3. corporate prayer 

4, priest’s part in vocations 

5. vocations integrated in the daily lesson plan 


In a group such as this, we need hardly labor the point that a vocation 
is God-given. Yet there is a danger that we may hide behind that fact to 
escape our obligation as secondary agents in the execution of God’s designs. 
We religious teachers can never forget our role as co-workers with Christ 
in this greatest of all work, the salvation of souls. 


How many religious daily thank God for the gift of a good mother or 
father, priest or sister, who first sowed the seeds of a vocation in their 
childish hearts. Mothers and fathers continually put before their children 
the various callings and professions of life in order to aid them in their 
choice. Is the service of the King, the extension of His kingdom on earth, 
the grandest life of all, never to be mentioned? If parents fail to encourage 
vocations, then priests and sisters must assume this obligation. 


The responsibility for nurturing vocations rests chiefly upon the elemen- 
tary teacher. True there will always be need for a great deal of vocation 
guidance at the high school level, but this can never substitute for the work 
that must be done in the elementary grades. 


May I corroborate this statement by submitting to you the results of a 
questionnaire, which, in preparation for this paper, was sent to two of our 


. 1This paper and the three that follow it were delivered at a special panel designed for sisters 
jm connection with the meeting of the Vocations Section. The Rev. Louis F. Miltenberger, 
Director of Religious Vocations for Women, Archdiocese of Washington, was chairman of the 
panel, 
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aspirantures. One is located in Fort Lee, New Jersey, and the other in Prairie 
du Chien, Wisconsin. I mention the location to give you a telescoped view 
of widely separated sections of the country. One hundred ten aspirants 
were asked to answer the questionnaire. The results are as follows: 


1. When did you first think about being a sister? 


40 stated in the eighth grade 

28 stated in the seventh grade 

16 stated in the sixth grade 

26 stated in grades below the sixth 


Almost all in grades six, seven, and eight thought about being a sister 
very early, but they thought seriously in these grades. 


2. Who helped you to decide? 


56 stated sisters and parents 
31 stated sisters, priests and parents 
8 stated sisters other than actual teachers, mostly teachers in low. 
er grades 
10 stated parents only 
5 stated priests only 


38. Who opposed you? 


The majority declared that they had not met with much opposition. 
Several had to enlist the aid of one parent to convince the other. 
The few who met with opposition stated that it came mostly from 
relatives and neighbors. Some found themselves to be obstacles, 


4. What best helped you to make your decision? 


The majority answered the beautiful example of sisters and prayer- 
ful parents. 


For further confirmation on this point, may I quote Father Godfrey 
Poage’s book, Recruiting for Christ: 


There is great obscurity in the beginning of most all vocations. How: 
ever, psychological observation shows that in the matter of girls called 
to the sisterhood, characteristic symptoms do recur with more or less 
constant regularity. . . . The replies we received from questionnaires 
addressed to over 4,000 sisters showed that: 9 per cent decided to enter 
the convent by the age of 12; 31 per cent decided between the ages of 
13 and 15; 44 per cent decided between the ages of 16 and 20; 16 per 
cent decided after the age of 20. ... Girls in the seventh and eighth 
grades of grammar school are the easiest ones to encourage with ideals 
of the religious life. 


The basic reason for this duty of the elementary teacher lies much deeper. 
It is founded on the right of every child in our Catholic schools to an in- 
tegral Catholic education. Catholic education is only worthy of the name 
when it breathes into every minute of the school day the spirit of Christ- 
mindedness, Christ-devotedness. The Catholic teacher must vitalize every 
subject in the curriculum with a truly Catholic spirit. She must be an 
apostle in the fullest sense of the word. Her work is not merely to teach, 
but rather to form and to educate. Her sublime charge is to win the whole 
child—mind, heart, and will—to Christ. 


This kind of education is bound to have an influence on the development 
of vocations. Christ-consciousness in the teacher means Christ-consciousness 
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in the pupil, and once the spirit of Christ reigns over heart and mind, 
vocations come to life. 


Referring again to the questionnaire, we find that 55 declared that sisters 
in the seventh and eighth grades were the dominant factor in helping them 
to discover their vocation. All admitted that the best help given was the 
inspiring example of the sisters in these respective grades. 


Youth is an impressionable time and when it sees something done well 
and successfully, it is inspired to imitate what appears good and worth while. 
If we hope to foster vocations in our young people, we must first make our 
life appealing. In our teaching, and especially in our religion classes, we 
must impart the truths of God not only correctly, but also beautifully. The 
beautiful draws the heart and will and unless we, in the teaching of religion 
where moral life is concerned, influence the heart and will of youth, our 
teaching is in vain. 


The teacher must always be conscious of the great dignity of her calling. 
To stir up enthusiasm and zeal which at times burn low, let her consider 
Christ, the divine Teacher and Model. The greatest part of His public life 
was spent, not in preaching to crowds, but in teaching twelve ignorant men. 
For three years He worked at the elementary level to develop vocations in 
slow-witted apostles. All success in fostering vocations, and this means all 
success in Catholic teaching, depends on how closely we imitate Christ. 


Teaching sense-inclined, pleasure-loving children to love the things of the 
spirit is a difficult task, especially since the modern child shows signs of 
thoughtlessness and is refractory in manner. The teacher must make allow- 
ances, Like Christ, she must let her personality shine through the barriers 


of body and enhalo, as it were, her exterior. 


Youth is by nature attracted and uplifted by the radiant and the beautiful, 
by the strong and the joyous. Even in our exterior, we must make goodness 
appear to be the beautiful thing that it is. We must show that holiness has 
a happy face and a lovely manner. We must remember that the children 
do not see God. They see only the teacher in the classroom who is supposed 
to be near Him and to be like Him. A religious with a lovable personality 
will draw young hearts to the love and service of God. For a child is quick 
to reason as did the valet of Saint Francis de Sales who said, “How good 
God must be, since His servant Francis is so kind.” 


Yet love alone does not bring God’s grace to souls. Prayer also is neces- 
sary. Again we look to Christ, our Exemplar. The night before He chose 
His apostles He spent in prayer, pleading for the graces they would need. 
The spirit of prayer must be the foundation in the apostolate of the religious 
teacher. A vocation is a great grace and it must be won by constant plead- 
ing. Our Lord warned us when He said, “Without Me you can do nothing” 
(John 15:5). His promise for help is assured in the words of Holy Scripture 
recorded by Saint John: “Whatever you ask in My name, that I will do, 
in order that the Father may be glorified in the Son” (John 14:13). 


A teacher who prays each day for the children whom God has entrusted 
to her care will obtain God’s grace to warm the hearts of her pupils with 
a true love of God. This love will prompt them to acts of devotion. To 
encourage prayer for vocations, we could establish in our schools the corpor- 
ate prayer. In some dioceses, Brooklyn, for example, they have established 
corporate prayer. Each school in the diocese has a week assigned them dur- 
ing the school year, during which they pray for the spiritual needs of the 
diocese. This could easily be done in any school. Each class could be given 
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a week or a month during which they would pray for an increase of voca- 
tions in that school. As a class they could attend Holy Mass, receive Holy 
Communion, and say the rosary. Certainly this would be an efficacious 
means of obtaining vocations. An all-year program should have advantages 
over the concentration on vocations in one month of the year. 


The influence and power of the priest in guiding and directing the young 
cannot be omitted in this paper. Instructions and talks offer a fruitful 
apostolic field. The priest’s assistance in direction, especially of vocation 
clubs, is invaluable. I would like to cite an example that has come to my 
attention. In one of our large city parishes, the pastor established a voca- 
tion club during the past year. The members are the students of the seventh 
and eighth grades. Weekly meetings are held and the pastor presides. The 
principal of the school assists in the preparation of an interesting and en- 
couraging program. The members learn about the religious life, they have 
field trips, and movies are shown periodically. Talks by sisters recruiting 
for their community are given. The pastor and principal have had a 15 
minute interview with each member. The unique feature of this club is that 
on the First Friday of each month the pastor conducts a Holy Hour for 
the parents and members. The purpose of this is to make parents vocation 
conscious. Results are most gratifying. Twelve of the eighth grade girls 
have written already this year for admission to our aspiranture. Contact 
with parents is very necessary. After all is said and done, it is in the true 
Catholic home where prayerful parents unite with their children daily in 
the recitation of the rosary and where obedience and respect are demanded, 
that the seeds of a religious vocation are sown. 


Human nature does not change. Children love to share in group activity. 
In the classroom there must be activities that will stimulate interest in a 
religious vocation. The English period affords an excellent opportunity. In 
the writing of a composition, a timid child could indicate his or her desire 
to enter religion. Research about various religious communities and the 
making of posters for Vocation Month are means of vitalizing a school sub- 
ject. 


Vocation rallies offer splendid opportunities for getting acquainted with 
the wide variety of work done by religious. In the archdiocese of Newark, 
a vocation rally is held each year at Seton Hall. The Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop presides and all the children in the seventh grades are the invited 
guests. They attend Holy Mass, listen to talks, and visit the various exhibits. 
They are encouraged to ask questions about the religious life. 


Ways and means will count little unless we as religious live our teaching. 
What we are preaches louder than what we say. Through our personality 
we must stir up in the child a great admiration for the religious life. May 
I conclude this paper with a brief meditation. 


“Let there be peace in Thy strength, O Lord, and PLENTY in Thy strong 
places.” Although this is part of the prayer for peace, it may be applied as 
a prayer for vocations. ... “Plenty in Thy strong places” . . . the strong 
places of the Lord—the Catholic Church, and all intimate parts . . . convents, 
monasteries . . . a prayer for vocations . . . plenty in Thy strong places 
. . . there would be more vocations if we did our part in keeping peace in 
the strength of the Lord. 
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FOSTERING VOCATIONS ON THE SECUNDARY LEVEL 


SISTER MARY STEPHANIE, 0.S.B., ST. ANTHONY’S HIGH SCHOOL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In preparing to speak today of setting up a practical diocesan program 
for the fostering of vocations among high school youngsters, it was not neces- 
sary for me to do any extensive research nor to consult various experienced 
directors for their formulae for such a program. Instead, I had merely to 
collate the information and facts which lay behind the formation of an already- 
existing program. This I can present to you with a threefold recommendation: 
1) it appeals to youth, 2) it has variety and continuity, and 3) it gets results. 


To trace the beginnings of this program we go back seven years to the time 
when the archdiocese of Washington came into being. Prior to that time, the 
nation’s capital, the metropolitan area and the counties of Southern Maryland 
had been part of the large archdiocese of Baltimore. There existed no particu- 
lar agency for vocation work and as nearly as can be ascertained, 35 was the 
peak number of vocations to the sisterhoods per year this area had achieved. 
In 1949 this picture began to change. Under His Excellency, the Most Rev. 
Patrick O’Boyle, Archbishop of the newly created Archdiocese of Washington, 
two separate organizations for religious vocation work were established, one 
for men and one for women. As director of the latter group, the Archbishop 
appointed the Rev. Louis F. Miltenberger, then assistant pastor at St. Martin’s 
Church, Washington, and at present, its pastor. It had undoubtedly been 
brought to the Archbishop’s attention that Father had long been interested 
in vocation work, a point borne out by the fact that he has personally had 
under direction over 300 girls who are now in convents all over the country. 


In September of 1949, then, the groundwork began. Father visited each high 
school in the archdiocese where he spoke to all the girls at first, then invited 
those interested in “learning more about vocations” to remain after the others 
had left. This group in every case turned out to be surprisingly large—a total 
of over 1,500 girls signed cards saying they wished to know more about relig- 
ious life. Father then had the girls choose their own moderator from the 
faculty and to this sister the girls’ names were turned over. The cards them- 
selves Father kept for purposes of his own, as we shall see. 


From this point on the clubs set up in the schools were entirely free to 
establish their own program of meetings and activities. On the archdiocesan 
level the moderators of these clubs meet twice a year to map out together the 
general program. Early in the school year Father Miltenberger again visits 
each school; the question period which follows his talk has been known to run 
well over an hour. This year he showed a color film. Following his talk, he 
makes himself available for private interviews where desired. 


Under his direction a four-page Vocation Digest is published three times a 
year in November, February and May. Both moderators and vocation club 
members are encouraged to submit articles for this Digest. Questionnaires, 
anecdotes, poems, booklists, excerpts from real letters of postulants and 
novices, articles dealing with such problems as parents’ attitudes, signs of 
vocation, kinds of religious life, make the Digest highly readable. The 3,500 
copies of each issue disappear like magic. They stimulate discussion in re- 
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ligion class, homeroom period, before and after school. And who can say what 
seeds of vocation are planted, what hopes nourished by this continued flow of 
vocation information? 


Highlight of the archdiocesan program each year has been the symposium 
on vocations held in February in Gaston Hall of Georgetown University. As 
set up by the director and moderators in their fall meeting, the symposium 
runs through a four-year cycle in order that there be something different to 
offer the girls each year in high school. In 1950 the program consisted of four 
speakers: a postulant, a novice just completed the canonical year, a silver and 
a golden jubilarian. Each told what convent life had meant to her since her 
entrance day. 


The second year the program was slanted towards breaking down the fre- 
quent barrier raised by parents when their daughters profess an interest in a 
religious vocation. That year a mother with children in religious life and a 
father with three spoke on what it meant to them to be parents of religious. 


The third year we drew upon the schools themselves, ten different communi- 
ties teaching in the archdiocese selecting a girl to represent them. Dressed in 
the habit of the order, these girls spoke for ten minutes on life in that com- 
munity, its spirit and work. The appeal of this program was far-reaching: the 
girls selected considered it an honor to speak for “their” sisters, all their 
friends came to see them in the habits, and the ten different groups received 
wonderful publicity. 


The fourth year of the cycle an original play was presented showing the 
steps a girl goes through from announcing her plans to an astounded family 
up to her final profession. The chapel ceremonies of reception and profession, 
although naturally given in abridged form, were nevertheless so beautifully 
presented as to convey at least some of the spirit that pervades such occa- 
sions. Music for the ceremonies was provided by the glee club of one of the 
schools. 


This year marked the beginning of the cycle anew and was a program 
of rare inspiration. To the School Sisters of Notre Dame of Baltimore 
those who were present owe a real debt of gratitude; the sisters there felt 
as if they had made a kind of retreat, so elevating, yet so practical were the 
talks of the postulant, newly-professed, silver and golden jubilarians. Nor 
was this lost on the girls present; they were delighted with the flecks of good 
humor, the flashes of insight into the true values of religious life which they 
gleaned at this program. 


The cycle is not yet permanently fixed; at present, consideration is being 
given to a different approach next year in having several Washington girls 
from various communities return to speak. 


Attendance at these annual symposiums has varied from 900 on a snowy 
Sunday afternoon to a 1,200 peak, the capacity of the auditorium. The 
communities of the archdiocese are encouraged to send literature for distri- 
bution and to be on hand to speak personally to the girls afterwards. The 
Most Reverend Archbishop has presided at the affair. 


In March, vocation month, a follow-up of the symposium in the form of 
a one-day retreat is offered to all juniors and seniors to whom personal 
invitations are sent by the director from the cards they had previously 
signed. In its two years of operation the retreat day has been a pronounced 
success. Last year the Rev. Daniel Egan of the Atonement Fathers, well 
known for his work among young people, conducted the retreat; this year 
the Rev. Vincent McCrory, S.J., was retreat master. Two or three novice 
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mistresses and a few postulants were on hand all day to talk to the girls and 
to answer questions during a round-table session with the retreat master. 
This year’s question period lasted for two hours. The nominal fee of one 
dollar included a hot meal and refreshments after the closing Benediction. 
Approximately 125 girls made this retreat each year. 


The May issue of the Vocation Digest is intended to bring the year to a 
climax through the nature of its articles. This is the “decision-issue” for the 
senior who has followed the program through its development. The timing 
of the program has been no accident. From the first visit in September, the 
Digest in November, symposium and Digest in February, retreat day in 
March and Digest in May, the vocation idea has been kept alive and growing. 
In too many places, all vocation work is centered around March only. Inter- 
est may be aroused there but too often it is not sustained. 


It has already been demonstrated that this program I have outlined for 
you definitely appeals to youth, that it has the variety and continuity neces- 
sary to achieve results. Now I should like to prove to you that it also gets 
these results. 


From 85 vocations in 1948, the statistics for 1953, just five years later, 
reached 78, more than twice the former total. In 1954 the number rose to 
84. The goal of the director—100 vocations to the sisterhood per year—has 
not yet been achieved, it is true. But there is every reason to believe it soon 
will be. 


As an appendix to the high school program outlined above, allow me to 
cite two off-shoots. This year the director inaugurated a small group of 
public high school girls who came to him seeking vocation information. He 
meets with them once a month for one hour. 


A second auxiliary vocation group is composed of working girls who have 
come for spiritual direction. Beginning with the second Sunday of Advent 
and continuing monthly until June, Father meets with the group in various 
convents where he conducts a holy hour, then has the girls meet the sisters 
informally over refreshments. In 1953 there were 10 girls in this group of 
whom 6 entered and stayed; in 1954 12 entered and 10 stayed. This year’s 
group numbers 14 of whom 12 are definitely planning entrance in the im- 
mediate future. 


Another aspect of this vocation program may appropriately be called 
the director’s “follow-up.” His visits to young ladies who have entered may 
not be on a regular schedule, but whenever he is in their section of the 
country they can be sure he will stop in to see them. Last summer during 
a month’s vacation he visited eleven different novitiates. Should a girl 
leave and later wish to enter again, he requires she have a year of direction 
before he will recommend her to any community. 


This, then, is the complete vocation program I submit to you as worthy 
of your consideration and adoption. The prime requisite, it seems to me who 
have been fortunate enough to have been associated with it since its begin- 
nings, is a zealous and capable director. For surely, as our own Archbishop 
pointed out in this year’s symposium, the results achieved are only the result 
of forethought, efficient planning and indefatigable zeal. We of the arch- 
diocese of Washington are justly proud of the real progress made in vocation 
work in just five years’ time. 





FOSTERING VOCATIONS IN COLLEGES 
SISTER JOAN, S.N.D., TRINITY COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The problem of how to encourage the development of religious vocations 
grows more difficult and delicate, I think most of us would agree, as the stu- 
dents to be reached grow older. Probably the nursing sisters in hospitals 
encounter the most serious obstacles to this apostolate, but those who conduct 
colleges may claim second place. For this reason it is, perhaps, truer on these 
levels even than on the others that we must approach the problem with full 
awareness of the limitations of what we can do. Hence I should like to begin 
this little discussion with a brief but heartfelt reference to what I am not 
going to talk about today. When this paper was assigned to me, it was with 
the clear understanding that we were to discuss, not the theology or the 
philosophy of vocations—neither of which I would be at all competent to deal 
- with, of course—but rather practical methods of encouraging interest in reli- 
gious life, as they present themselves to a college teacher. Nevertheless I 
believe it is essential for all of us to remind ourselves at the outset of any con- 
sideration of the matter that these approaches are and must always remain 
secondary. We cannot by natural means make any contribution which is at 
all comparable to that which is made on the supernatural level by every 
devoted religious in direct proportion to her personal fidelity to the ideals of 
religious life. Having agreed to remember this most fundamental fact, we 
can safely proceed to a discussion of what are called “practical”? methods. 


Will general appeals and programs, aside from tradition sanctioned retreat 
sermons, work in college? Frankly, I do not know. I have never seen them 
tried, and I believe they have not been widely undertaken. My personal guess 
would be negative, but I should be most happy to be corrected by anyone who 
has experience to the contrary. 


There are two things we certainly can do, however, and it is with these 
that we are concerned today. We can create a favorable atmosphere in our 
colleges, and we can give careful attention to individual counselling. The first 
factor, the creation of an atmosphere in which vocations are likely to thrive, 
is primarily the responsibility of the administrative officers, although of course 
everyone can contribute. The second, the incessant, difficult, and delicate task 
of individual counselling is the responsibility of any sister who can do it suc- 
cessfully, and usually of teachers or moderators of activities rather than of 
busy administrators. 


Their vital contribution consists instead in the provision of a fair and sane 
administration, especially in the realm of discipline. If the policies of the col- 
lege create a climate of student opinion which is hostile to authority, there 
will be very little that anyone can do about vocations. Any effort to curtail 
the social life of the students unreasonably, lest it discourage vocations, would, 
for this reason, undoubtedly defeat its own purpose. Probably such a policy 
is not followed anywhere today. Important too, in this as in other connections, 
is the existence of an effective theology or religion department. Everything 
that can serve to improve faculty-student relationships is likewise of great 
importance. It is helpful if the faculty, along with its necessary quota of 
experienced sisters, includes at least a few who are less than a generation 
older than the students. Although judgment is a function of experience, and 
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it may well be assumed that young girls could get better guidance from those 
who have more of it, in practice they are more likely to consult people who 
are nearer their own age. 


Of this question of administrative responsibility, convinced as I am of its 
importance, I speak without experience. What can be accomplished by us 
who merely teach? First of all it is most necessary to remember that the 
impression made by any member of the community who contacts students at 
all is a factor which seriously affects vocations. In fact it sometimes happens 
that the sister to whom the confidence is finally made is not the one who has 
especially impressed the student, but merely the one to whom she feels freest 
to talk. Any permanent tension between faculty and students, whatever its 
source, Will seriously militate against vocations. College morale is affected 
by the attitude of every faculty member, and it makes a critical difference. 


But the final stage is always on the individual level. What of the work of 
the individual vocational counsellor? I use the term in the general rather than 
in the particular sense, referring not only to the functions of guidance officers 
as such, but also and especially to the informal guidance which is a usual 
part of the work of any religious teacher. The views expressed some years 
ago in Notes on the Guidance of Youth by the late Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., 
seem to me to be very sound on the subject. The opinions which follow are 
based on his and on my own limited experience. I surely do not expect everyone 
to agree with them, but they may provide a basis for discussion. 


The over all work that a sister who wishes to encourage vocations has to do 
is simply this—to communicate her own enthusiasm for the religious life. She 
must do this at every opportunity, with individuals or with groups, and yet 
she must be infinitely careful not to give a fatal propaganda impression. It 
is wiser to talk in terms of her own happiness, or that of her companions, or 
that of the girls who entered last year, than to speak in terms of the students 
themselves. A little bit of the latter approach will go a very long way indeed. 
If the counsellor is to retain the confidence of the students, she must show 
an intense interest in them as people. She must be willing—and perhaps this 
is the biggest natural factor of ali—to spend countless hours listening to them. 
All their problems must be important to her, and she must show as much 
interest in the girl who does not know which man to marry as in the one who 
does not know which order to enter. It is perfectly true that the limits of 
human endurance may soon be approached, but the successful counsellor must 
ignore the limits and proceed beyond them. No girl is very likely to confide 
her dearest, most shy, most fearful secret to a person who has not already 
shown deep interest in her. And in the great majority of cases one must 
wait until she does confide it. At least on the college level it is not very often 
wise to take the initiative. Even in those cases—and of course they do arise— 
where this can and should be done, it must be preceded by an even more 
careful preparation than is usually necessary to elicit the confidence. 


When the student finally gets up the courage to say, “Do you think I ought 
to be a nun?” what is the appropriate reaction? Much depends on the girl 
involved, but the response is never unimportant. 


“You'll have to think hard about that, dear, but what a glorious idea. How 
I hope God will do that wonderful thing for you,” would carry the essential 
meaning. It is of course important not to appear overeager, although it seems 
to me that if we realize fully what a vocation means, both for the individual 
and for the Church, we shall always find this rather difficult. Is the moment 
of confidence the end, the climax of one’s whole contribution? No, alas, it is 
only the beginning, and there is many a slip possible after it, as we all know. 
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Most girls of college age will make the decision with very great difficulty after 
much, almost too much soul searching, and in all this one must be always 
available, always sympathetic, and usually more or less noncommittal. Because 
although one cannot overdo the expression of one’s own enthusiasm for ;elj- 
gious life as such, it seems quite inadvisable ever to say positively, “You d 
have a vocation, I am sure you have.” Instead the counsellor must kee 
reminding the student that. it is she who must decide, that no one can do it 
for her. Yet it is, I think, important to emphasize the fact that every git! 
should make some decision. Constitutionally many women would rather not, 
By college age they are usually in a mood to wait and see. I have sometimes 
found it helpful to tell a young lady who was so inclined: “You know there 
are still ‘girls—in quotation marks—from my own class in college who are 
solemnly trying to decide their vocations. After a while it gets a little sad.” 
Few students feel anxious to emulate the prudence of those contemporaries 
of mine. 

After doing all she can to communicate her own enthusiasm for religious 
life and the supernatural happiness and opportunity it brings, there is a nega- 
tive recommendation for the counsellor which seems next in importance. She 
should not give the impression that life in the convent will be easy. She should 
not stress the lighter side of it to the exclusion of the real sacrifices involved. 
Young people who are worth receiving in any convent haven’t the remotest 
interest in security. It is no doubt a good thing to stress in talking with 
their parents. But if a girl could be kept from ever realizing that convent life 
would mean security at all, it would be psychologically much better that her 
ignorance be preserved. I believe that at present the greatest obstacle to voca- 
tions is a feeling on the part of young people that religious life is just to 
respectable, too secure, too conservative. We must paint it as the radical 
adventure that it is. The Rev. Thomas C. Donlan, O.P., writing in Cross and 
Crown for March of this year, speaks strongly on this subject, and quotes an 
effective example from secular life: 

A recent history of advertising, the fruit of long research and great 
expense, has selected the most effective ad ever written. Remember that 
the authors had access to the billion-dollar-budget advertising of huge cor- 
porations, the blatancy of the billboard, and the refinement of slick maga- 
zines. What they chose as the best was the following want ad which 
appeared in the columns of a London paper around the turn of the cen- 
tury. Its purpose was to recruit members for an Arctic expedition: 


MEN WANTED—for dangerous undertaking. Poor working condi- 
tions, bad food, long hours, constant and great danger. Survivors, if 
any, are guaranteed lasting fame. Apply 


Five thousand men jammed the expedition office the morning after that 
ad appeared. Their best had been demanded, and it was forthcoming. 
Those who recruit religious will get what they ask for. 


In this connection we must avoid seeming too comfortable, too secure, to 
smug. Nothing could be more unappealing. The sacrificial character of 4 
college teacher’s life is really not too obvious on the surface. She does not 
nurse lepers, brave the slums, or, perceptibly, risk martyrdom. It usually is 
and should be quite clear that she enjoys her work extremely. Here I think 
is a serious liability. We have got to make up for it by being heroically kind, 
heroically patient, and especially by being humble and self-effacing. We must 
remember, for example, that college activities exist to develop the students 
personalities, not our own. Ours were supposed to be developed some time ago. 
We must treat them as adults, not as children, and we must at all costs avoid 
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exploiting them for our personal prestige. This ugly possibility, let us face it 
honestly, exists for the vocational counsellor. The adequate safeguard against 
it-which happens also to be a serious ethical obligation—is to respect the 
students’ confidence absolutely and permanently. 


It is important to let them see as much as they can of the other side of our 
life too. If the counsellor must leave an interview with a girl on Saturday 
morning to go and take her turn in the convent laundry, I think it is much 
better to say, “Sorry, Sally, I’m due in the laundry,” than to murmur with 
dignity, “Excuse me, I have an appointment.” And if she really does find it 
fun—as I do—to shake the clothes out and hang them in the sunshine, the 
counsellor need not hesitate to tell the girls about it if she sees them later. 


I want to end these remarks with an attempt to tie up the spiritual and 
practical levels involved. Effective vocational counselling, done with proper 
respect for the absolute personal sacredness of the individual, requires bound- 
less generosity, vicarious, but very real suffering, and a consistent willingness 
to accept the humiliations that come from constant contact with the tactless 
young. The need to exercise influence and the need to offer sacrifice may here 
meet, aS we recall daily, “Unless the grain of wheat, falling into the ground, 
die, itself remaineth alone.” Our personal value in this as in all other respects 
is precisely analagous to that of the grain of wheat. The condition of its 
fecundity and of ours is identical. 





HOW TO ENCOURAGE VOCATIONS IN THE HOSPITAL 
SISTER M. THOMAS, R.S.M., MERCY HOSPITAL, BALTIMORE, MD, 


Today with the influx of patients coming to hospitals for care as well as 
the increased number of facilities in the hospital, the need for more competent 
personnel is quite apparent. Hence, it is most important to have sufficient 
religious sisters to supervise departments as well as to instruct and train 
our students. 


Fostering vocations to the religious life among nurses in a Catholic hospital 
would seem at first sight to be a relatively simple process. We may ask if 
vocations from the hospital setting are different. The student nurse is a young 
woman with lofty aims. She feels called to help suffering humanity and often 
longs to do so. Normally she has the beginnings, at least, of a spirit of self- 
sacrifice which grows and develops during her years of training. She sees 
the actuality of the beginning of life and the end of life; she works with 
those who are very far from God and with those who are very close to God; 
she seems to acquire a maturity not possible in other fields of experience. One 
might feel with a degree of security that such a background would tend to 
bring her soul closer to God and make her aware of spiritual values. In fine, 
her moral as well as her psychological equipment is such that before she has 
completed her course, she is bound to have to face the question, “Why should 
not I become a sister?” No doubt, the question will occasion but a minimum 
of serious thought in those to whom marriage beckons insistently. But in 
every class there are those who make a career out of nursing. In most cases 
the background and early training of these women make them suitable candi- 
dates for the religious life. Since the root of a religious vocation is the desire 
to give all to God, some, if not all, of this group should enter. If they did, 
every class of every nursing school would supply more vocations than they 
do at present, many more. What is the reason for this failure to bring young 
women to embrace a state of life which corresponds, whether they realize 
it or not, to their deepest aspiration and in which they would in most instances 
become supremely happy? 

The problem is real and many of its angles I cannot treat with you today. 
Still, since we need more vocations, it seems to me that God will grant them if 
we pray for them and if we endeavor to do all we can to foster them ina 
practical way. God wants us to use the natural and human means which will 
ensure the recruitment of suitable candidates for the religious life in suitable 
numbers. 

It is my opinion that unquestionably one of the main obstacles to vocations 
is the example of sisters who are nurses or otherwise employed in our hos- 
pitals. There are a number of reasons which have led me to this conclusion. 


1. In the hospital the students are always with us. The student meets 
sister in the ward during the night, before breakfast, after dinner in the 
evening, at all those various times when she had always thought sister was 
in the convent saying her prayers. Then, too, sister in the hospital may be 
helping her give the patient a treatment; she may be directing the maids; 
she may be busy helping to bring a baby into the world or closing the eyés 
of a suffering soul in death. Sister may require many things that are 
unpleasant, seemingly unreasonable, and expect no one to hesitate or sd) 
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“No.” What must strike the nurses very forcibly is that whereas they have 
a certain definite number of hours of work, the day of the hospital sister 
is often never finished, or at least never seems to be. The nuns are called on a 
hundred times a day to do something requiring nerves and stamina. Always 
busy, they are always tired out. It is true they have relatively long periods 
of time devoted to prayer, but the student nurses are so close to us that they 
cannot help perceiving that many of the exercises are performed hurriedly 
with one eye on the clock or in a semicomatose condition, or not at all. They 
note, too, that not a few of the hospital sisters are thin as shadows, ghostlike. 
The student nurse is apt to adopt the ready conclusion: This life of a nun 
is too hard for me. 


2. Another reason deterring student nurses from following the vocation of 
a nursing sister is the response of the sisters to the situation I have just 
described. Overworked they can hardly call their souls their own; the result 
is that the student nurses ask themselves, “Are these sisters as devoted, as 
sweet and understanding as mother, my own sisters, my friends? She is 
not a bit like Sister Mary Angelica, my high school counselor. She didn’t 
once today ask me if I was tired; or if I like this kind of work.” The nurses 
who are understanding will probably conclude that in the circumstances the 
sisters are sweet and understanding. But a greater number, including some 
who would be excellent nuns, think not. “Why they are not even as holy as 
people in the world,” they are apt to judge. Such a judgment is, of course, 
quite false, but in certain circumstances it will almost inevitably be made if 
we continue to overwork our hospital sisters. 


8. A third reason for lack of vocations in sufficient numbers may be the 
rigor of hospital routine and discipline. The student nurses of today grow 
up, it is reliably reported, under conditions of great liberty, conditions which 
differ considerably from those of fifteen years ago. Having acquired a degree 
of freedom of activity, they arrive at the school of nursing and find themselves 
forced for the first time in their lives to conform to stringent regulations 
enforced by an austere nun. This may create a dislike of the religious life 
to many souls. The student nurses may come to the conclusion that nuns are 
hard, first-class old maids, negative quantities. 


Perhaps I have overstressed the difficulties a bit, but I wonder if there is 
anyone here who does not agree substantially with what I have said. There 
is a difficulty then. How is it to be met? Principally, by prayer. We all know 
that “more things are wrought by prayer than this world dreams of.” But 
we also know that God does not want us to rely on Him for miracles. He wants 
us to make use of the means we have to attain the results desired. In this 
case, good material for religious vocations is at hand. We must make use of 
the natural means so that the supernatural may have a chance. 


1. We must, therefore, in our hospitals see that the nuns get enough rec- 
teation to turn a happy face to the world. They could have a day off. On 
holidays, if possible, the house order could be varied. Time of meals could 
be more varied. As for work, as a hospital administrator, I am very much 
in favor of work both by others and myself. Often I feel like a slave driver. 
No doubt, there is no way of curing this difficulty. However, if we allow 
se: relaxation and proper food, the problem of overwork will be more than 
alt met. 


2. On their part the hospital sisters must make a serious effort to look 
and act in a happy manner. We must cultivate joy as a virtue in the same 
way we cultivate obedience, charity, or purity of soul. We must develop mental 
control and be able to put sad thoughts out. Guests without baggage are not 
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received at high class hotels. Thoughts weighted down with gloom should not 
be admitted to the first-class mansion of the hospital sister’s mind and heart, 
Joyous souls are always virtuous; virtues shrivel up in sadness. 

Our motive for practicing joy is, of course, that it is the spirit of Chris. 
tianity. The world was a gloomy place before the Christmas angels brought 
their tidings of great joy. We have just celebrated the day which the Lord 
has made; we have been glad and rejoiced in it. 

We need, too, spiritual motive drawn from meditations on the zeal of our 
Lord, the value of the Cross, etc. Not only should they not be under-estimated; 
we must never forget that in any spiritual life they are of prime importance. 
But if you have any influence over the priest who gives conferences to hospital 
sisters, try to induce him to talk principally on joy. If the girls see you 
happy, they will want to join. 

3. It might be valuable in a hospital to plan the placement of religious 
with more thought to vocational needs. For example, the nursing arts instruc- 
tor has closer contact with the student nurses in the hospital than any other 
one person. Why not assign the young zealous religious to this duty? Cer- 
tainly, we will all agree, “Youth attracts youth.” However, it would be 
‘ important that these young religious would be able to meet the situation. 
They would need a maturity and an understanding that would help them to 
be a support as well as a guide to young nurses, Another consideration is the 
place of a guidance director in a school of nursing. Should this person be a 
religious sister, or should a lay person hold this duty and have the assistance 
of the sisters in the counselling program? It might be very helpful to have 
a sister moderator of the guidance program. She could be available to the 
students at any time for discussion of the problems which would be of a 
nature that the student would not wish to discuss with a lay guidance director. 
Certainly, the area of guidance is one which might be studied more thoroughly 
in the hospital setting and perhaps used to greater advantage vocation-wise. 
These considerations would be incomplete without mentioning one of our 
veritable “gold mines” in fostering vocations. Our older sisters not only 
are a source of inspiration and encouragement to the students, but they many 
times are the hidden instruments used by God to encourage and increase 
vocations. Certainly, their hours of sacrifice and prayer, their wisdom and 
maturity, their atmosphere of peace and joy exercise a strong influence upon 
the young nurse in the hospital. 

A final suggestion—solicit the priest who gives the students their retreat 
very carefully, or as carefully as you can. He should be, of course, a holy 
priest, but he should, if possible, be someone with experience in directing 
vocations, not one who seems bent on hurrying everyone, whether they like 
it or not, into the fold of the religious life. Divide your retreats so that the 
director will have more time to give to the probable candidates. During the 
year have some talks on vocations and don’t omit one on the religious life. 

A final thought—nursing is a noble and Christlike vocation in itself, even 
without the halo of the religious life. We must be careful to make our stu- 
dents realize that in smoothing the pillows of the sick, in binding the wounds 
of the bleeding, in applying all the hundred technics of our profession, they 
are doing something very noble. “As long as you did it to the least, you did 
it to Me,” our Lord said. Even without being nuns, the nurses we train are 
privileged souls. Let us work in forming their interiors as if all were to be 
religious; then we shall be less apt to lose those who really have the aptitude 
and deep down the desire to give all to Christ. Nurses trained in Catholic 
hospitals are universally esteemed. Are we turning out excellent Christian 
women as well? 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


At the closing plenary session of the department the report of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations was presented and the proposed slate of officers was 
elected by the department. The slate was as follows: 


President: Brother Bonaventure Thomas, F.S.C., La Salle College, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Vice-President: Rev. Paul Reinert, S.J., St. Louis University, St. Louis 
Mo. 

Class of 1955-59: 


Rev. Edward A. Doyle, S.J., New Orleans, La. 
Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C., Holy Cross, Ind. 

Rev. Joseph R. N. Maxwell, S.J., Boston, Mass. 
Sister Rose Emmanuella, S.N.J.M., Oakland, Calif. 


Respectfully submitted for the Committee on Nominations, 


EDWARD J. KAMMER, C.M. 
Chairman 





MEETINGS OF THE DEPARTMENT EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


FIRST MEETING 


The Executive Committee of the College and University Department met 
on Tuesday, April 12, at 4:00 P. M. in Room 2, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Brother Bonaventure Thomas, F.S.C., President of the Department and 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, presided. Father Cyril Meyer was 
called upon to say the opening prayer. 


The Secretary was asked to call the roll: 


Present: Father Campbell, Sister Catharine Marie, Father Cuneo, Father 
Desautels, Father Doyle, Father DuPont, Sister Emmanuel, Father Fitz- 
Gerald, Monsignor FitzGibbon, Father Galliher, Father Hauck, Monsignor 
Haun, Father Henle, Father McGrath, Sister Madeleva, Father Maxwell, 
Father Meade, Father Meyer, Dr. A. Murphy, Sister Rose Dominic, Father 
Shanahan, Father Slavin, Brother Stanislaus, Brother B. Thomas, Brother 
W. Thomas and Father Wilson. 


Absent: Sister Agnes Kathleen, Father Cunningham, Monsignor Dillon, 
Father Dunne, Father Kammer, Father Millor, Father Miltner and Father 
Rooney. 


The Chairman had received word prior to the meeting that the following 
were unable to attend: Brother Emilian, Dr. Greenburg and Father Horrigan. 


The names of the following new members were read to the Committee: Rev. 
Herman J. Hauck, Sister Agnes Kathleen, Rev. Walter T. Pax, Rev. Joseph 
S. McGrath, Sister Rose Dominic. Dr. George Donovan, Associate Secretary 
for Higher Education, NCEA, was present at the invitation of the Chairman. 


On motion duly seconded the minutes of the previous meeting were accepted 
as printed in the Newsletter. 


The letter from Monsignor Hochwalt regarding “Scholars of the Silent 
Church” was read to the Committee, Since action regarding this proposal 
was already taken and recorded in the minutes of the January meeting the 
Committee merely reiterated its attitude of sympathetic interest. 


The Chairman referred to the request of Sister Digna for approval and 
sponsorship of a project regarding the higher education of women. After 
discussion, motion was made and seconded that all action be deferred until a 
committee could be appointed to give further clarification. The Chairman 
asked Sister Emmanuel, Father Meyer and Sister Hildegarde Marie to look 
into the matter and report either at the October or January Meeting. 


A proposal was next made to ratify the By-laws for the Regional Sister 
Formation Conferences. It was made clear that there are no by-laws for 
a committee but the proposal here is to unify action in all the regional units. 
It was also made clear that these by-laws merely conform to Roberts’ Rules 
of Order. Motion was then made to defer action on this until the Friday meet- 
ing. A request was made that clarification as to the membership of the Sister 
Formation Conferences be stated. The Conferences involve not only provincials 
and mistresses of novices but all connected with the higher education of sisters. 


The Chairman then announced the following members to serve on the Nomi- 
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nating Committee: Father Kammer, Chairman, Sister Hildegarde Marie, Rev. 
Charles S. Casassa, Rev. Joseph S. McGrath, Sister Mary Alice, Sister Mar- 
garet Gertrude. 


The Budget Committee appointed by the Chairman at the January meeting 
approved budgets for the activities of the department for the period July 1, 
1955, to June 30, 1956, as follows: Newsletter, $900.00; Committee on Mem- 
bership, $295.00; Secretary, $1,200.00. Upon motion, the report was accepted 
unanimously. 


The Chairman next turned to the election of those officers required to be 
chosen by the Executive Committee. Motion was made and seconded that 
Monsignor FitzGibbon be elected to succeed himself as Editor of the College 
Newsletter for the year 1955-56. Father Henle, present Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Graduate Studies, was elected for a first full four-year term. 


The Chairman then requested that Sister Emmanuel accept the Vice-Chair- 
manship of the Committee on Sister Formation and that she select two mem- 
bers to serve with her. 


Brother Gregory reported that as of January three Regional Units had 
reported on the subject of the proposed regional by-laws. The Eastern and 
Southwestern Units adopted the proposed by-laws as drawn up. The New 
England Regional Unit did not adopt them. Since January, the Northwestern 
Unit had accepted the by-laws and the Southern Unit had also adopted them 
substantially as proposed but with slight modifications. The Midwest Unit, 
because of the absence of a quorum at the meeting, due to inclement weather, 
took no action and proposed to wait until the next meeting. It was moved and 
seconded that the report be accepted as presented. 


Brother W. Thomas, Chairman of the Committee on Membership, reported 
as follows: St. Bernard College, St. Bernard, Alabama, is now a constituent 
junior college member. San Diego College for Women, San Diego, Calif., is 
now a constituent senior member. On the matter of criteria the Committee 
decided to give more consideration and would report at the Friday meeting. 
It was moved and seconded to accept the report as presented. 


The reports for the Committees on Nursing Education and Graduate Studies 
were delivered by Sister Emmanuel and Father Henle respectively. Father 
Henle reported that during the past three months the Committee on Graduate 
Studies re-edited and published the brochure listing the graduate opportunities 
in eighteen Catholic graduate schools. The new brochures have been mailed 
out. They are to serve as guidebooks to student advisors. The Committee will 
meet in December at Marquette University and will consider the problem of 
encouraging Catholics to go into fields that are now undermanned, particularly 
the fields of science. It was moved and seconded that the reports be accepted 
as presented. 


The Chairman then called for a progress report on liberal education from 
the Regional representatives. Father McGrath of the Northwest Unit reported 
that Father Miltner was Chairman of the Regional Committee and that the 
— was functioning. Other representatives present reported no ac- 
ivity. 


Father Wilson called attention to the fact that at a previous meeting a 
member of the Executive Committee serving as a non-voting member had 
tendered his resignation which had not been accepted. He referred to the 
clause in the by-laws covering absences and observed that the member in 
question was automatically excluded from the Committee by virtue of four 
successive absences. Motion was made to appoint a committee to verify this 
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situation and report. The Chairman expressed willingness to appoint a com- 
mittee at some time. 


The meeting adjourned at 5:06 P. M. 


SECOND MEETING 


The second meeting of the Executive Committee of the College and Uni. 
versity Department was held in Room 2, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, on 
Friday, April 15, at 11:00 A. M., Brother Bonaventure Thomas presiding. 


Father Reinert was requested to say the opening prayer. 


The Secretary was asked to call the roll. The following were present: 
Father Campbell, Sister Catharine Marie, Father Cuneo, Father Cunning- 
ham, Father Desautels, Sister Emmanuel, Monsignor FitzGibbon, Father 
Hauck, Monsignor Haun, Father Henle, Father Kammer, Father McGrath, 
Sister Madeleva, Father Meade, Father Meyer, Sister Rose Emmanuella, Dr. 
Murphy, Sister M. Patrick, Father Pax, Brother Potamian, Father Reinert, 
Father Rooney, Sister Rose Dominic, Father Shanahan, Father Slavin, Brother 
Stanislaus, Brother B. Thomas and Brother W. Thomas. 


Those absent were as follows: Sister Agnes Kathleen, Monsignor Dillon, 
Father Doyle, Father Dunne, Father DuPont, Father FitzGerald, Father 
Galliher, Father Maxwell, Father Millor and Father Wilson. 


Those excused were as follows: Brother Emilian, Dr. Greenburg and Father 
Horrigan. 


Items on the prepared agenda were then taken up in order. Brother W. 
Thomas, Secretary of the Committee on Membership, reported no changes in 
the personnel of his committee. 


Father Henle, Chairman of the Committee on Graduate Studies, presented 
the following members of his Committee: Dean George Rock, Rev. Paul 
Beichner, Rev. Paul Fitzgerald, Rev. J. Gerald Walsh, Rev. John M. Daley 
and Dean John Riedl. 


The Committee panel was approved as presented. 


The Chairman then proceeded to the appointing of the Program Committee, 
whose members consisted of the following: Rev. Cyril F. Meyer of St. John’s 
University, Rev. Joseph D. FitzGerald of Fairfield University, and Father 
Campbell of Siena College. The President and Secretary of the Department 
serve ex-officio on this committee. The Committee will go into action after the 
Executive Board sets the theme for the next convention. 


The item of the October meeting was then discussed. The annual meeting 
of the American Council on Education will be held in Washington on Thursday 
and Friday, October 6 and 7, at the Statler Hotel. Since, by a show of hands, 
the majority of the Executive Committee would also attend this meeting, it 
was decided, in order to minimize the amount of travel, to hold the October 
Executive Committee Meeting of the Department in Washington, instead of 
Chicago, on Wednesday, October 5th, at 9:30 A. M. The place is tentatively 
set for the Statler Hotel. 


Details of the January meeting were also discussed. This meeting is gen- 
erally held the day before the meeting of the Association of American Colleges. 
Dr. Distler of the Association of American Colleges had requested all Church- 
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Related Groups to meet on Monday rather than Tuesday since the Commis- 
sion’s meetings usually held on Tuesday will this year be open to the public 
(Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.). Besides cooperating with Dr. Distler there 
was also some question of obtaining a suitable meeting room at a hotel. The 
Chairman then announced the gracious offer of Father Reinert to accommodate 
the Committee with meeting facilities at St. Louis University. This was grate- 
fully accepted and the details of the January meeting are to be settled when 
the Committee meets in October. 


Regarding the announcement from the General Executive Board that the 
established policy of publishing all papers in full in the Proceedings will have 
to be curtailed this year due to the prohibitive expense, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the College and University Department had passed the following 
unanimous resolution: “RESOLVED: That the project to eliminate or curtail 
any of the papers read at the Annual Meeting be seriously reconsidered by 
the General Executive Board.” In support of this resolution the Secretary 
was directed to refer to the Proceedings of August, 1953, page 175, for a 
commentary on the enduring value of published papers. Another suggestion 
was made at this meeting to the effect that in the interests of economy it 
might be advisable to print the bulletin in sections: (1) Major and Minor 
Seminaries; (2) College and University Department; (3) Secondary Schools, 
ete., etc. 

Items of unfinished business from Tuesday’s meeting were then taken up. 


It was decided that the set of “so-called” by-laws as presented for the Con- 
ferences on Sister Formation be approved with minor amendments as a “pat- 
tern for the Conferences” and to bring about unified action. The amended 
pattern is to be submitted at the October meeting for final approval. 

Brother W. Thomas’s proposal to submit an outline of procedures to guide 
his Committee was approved. The Secretary is to cooperate in preparing 
an outline for consideration of the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee passed a resolution of grateful appreciation to 
Rev, James F. Whelan for his splendid work in editing and publishing the 
report entitled Catholic Colleges of the United States of America at the Middle 
of the Twentieth Century. 

Motion of acknowledgment for services well rendered was also extended 
to Monsignor FitzGibbon for editing the College Newsletter and to Father 
Henle for his published report on Fields of Graduate Study and Advanced 
Degrees Conferred in Eighteen Catholic Universities. 


The meeting adjourned at 11:50 A. M. 


BROTHER A. POTAMIAN, F.S.C., 
Secretary 





REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION 
AND RELATED TOPICS 


The latest development on the accreditation front concerns the National 
Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education. Five months after it had 
taken over from the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
the responsibility of accrediting teacher-preparing institutions, renewed criti- 
cisms were directed against it. Much, if not all that the NCATE had gained 
in achieving its acceptance by the National Commission on Accrediting and 
the regional accrediting associations seemed suddenly to have been jeopardized. 


Nature of Opposition. The release early in November of the Council's 
Statement of Purposes, Policies, and Procedures and its First Annual List of 
accredited institutions seems to have been the cause of the irritation. 


Some college administrators expressed their opposition informally and 
several associations did so officially. The first official action was taken by the 
Middle States Association at its annual meeting on November 26, 1954, when 
it adopted a resolution to re-examine the basis of its cooperative agreement 
with the Council. Following this action the MSA sent a statement to the 
NCATE listing about twelve objections to the Council. 


The National Commission on Accrediting sent a letter to its members on 
December 30, 1954, and again on January 31, 1955, suggesting that insti- 
tutions preparing teachers take no action with regard to the NCATE until 
the receipt of the minutes of the meeting of the Commission on March 18 
when a decision would be made regarding it. 


The Committee on Professional Education of the North Central Association 
adopted a resolution at a special meeting on January 5, 1955, referring the 
resolution of the issues in controversy between the NCATE and some of the 
members of the North Central to the National Commission on Accrediting. 
It also made several recommendations of a constructive nature for the modi- 
fication of the structure of the NCATE. 


The Association of American Colleges at its annual meeting in Washington 
on January 12, 1955, adopted the report of its Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation stating the bases for the Commission’s objections to the Council. 


The objections advanced by the various associations are based on several 
principles that were either stated explicitly or implied. The major ones follow: 


1. Accreditation of the program of higher education can be effectively and 
democratically achieved only by an institutionally controlled accreditation 
procedure. Non-institutional agencies are to serve only in an advisory capacity. 


2. Legal bodies should not be officially represented on national professional 
accrediting agencies. 


8. There is no need for a national accrediting agency for teacher education 
because state and regional accreditation are adequate for this field. 


4. Liberal arts colleges should be represented on a teacher-education ac- 
crediting body in reasonable relation to the burden they now carry in the 
preparation of teachers. 
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Some of these objections obviously call for a rejection of the NCATE as 
an accrediting body. Others, particularly those advanced by the North Cen- 
tral, would retain the Council at least by implication but modify its structure 
and program. 


Reaction of the NCATE. This new opposition came as a surprise to the 
Council. It was unexpected because the NCATE had reason to believe that 
the National Commission on Accrediting had accepted it as the professional 
accrediting body for teacher education and that it had the approval of all 
the regional associations except one. In fact, since the Council took over 
the accrediting functions on July 1 it had formed a working agreement with 
the Middle States Association, which was signed by both parties last October. 
Qn the basis of this the Council participated in the joint evaluation of one 
institution last fall and was scheduled for joint evaluation of several insti- 
tutions as far ahead as 1956. 


Similar cooperative working relations have been effective since July 1 and 
others have been planned for the future with the North Central, the Southern, 
the Northwestern, the New England, and the Western Associations. Appar- 
ently these working arrangements had been satisfactory both to the regional 
associations, the NCATE, and the institutions that were involved. 


In an address to the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation at its annual meeting in February, Dr. W. Earl Armstrong, Director 
of the NCATE, answered the major objections raised against the Council and 
indicated the position of the Council in regard to them in these words: 


The Council could take the position that all of its critics are wrong. 
It is not taking that position. It stands ready to consider any proposal 
that (1) is clearly motivated by a positive interest in improving teacher 
education, (2) grows out of an honest misunderstanding of what the 
Council is doing or proposes to do, or (3) offers promise of helping the 
Council to achieve the basic purposes for which it was founded. The 
Council will plan to proceed alone only after all reasonable efforts to 
establish satisfactory working relationships with other groups fail. No, 
the Council does not assume that its critics are altogether willful, wicked, 
or wrong on all points. 


Nor does it take the other extreme position that the present situation 
is entirely the fault of the Council. The present situation is due, the 
Council believes, to a combination of circumstances largely beyond its 
control. Fear of what may happen rather than objection to what has 
happened seems to be the major reason for the hesitation on the part 
of some groups and individuals to embrace the Council and its program. 
The situation, however, is not as bad as many people seem to believe. 
While there may be some irreconcilable objections, what is called for in 
most cases is assurance that the Council will deal fairly with institutions 
and will not make unreasonable demands on those that seek accredita- 
tion. The Council has faith that its policies and procedures over a period 
of time will prove its high purposes. Even though it has deep convictions 
about its present structure and policies, I am convinced that the Council 
is not intransigent about any of them. The Council believes that there is 
enough intelligence, enough wisdom, and enough good will in the places 
that count to remove any obstacle that would prevent it from becoming 
one of the great positive forces for the improvement of teacher education. 


In this report we have thus far presented the opposition that has suddenly 
arisen against the Council. It would be a false picture, however, were we 
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to neglect to indicate the progressively strengthening support the Council js 
enjoying in many areas. Associations interested in teacher education are 
pledging their support, such as the American Association of Colleges fo; 
Teacher Education, the National Commission on Teacher Education and Pro. 
fessional Standards, and the other associations that have representation on 
the Council: the Council of Chief State School Officers, the National Associa. 
tion of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification, and the Na- 
tional School Boards Association. There seems little doubt that with the 
backing the Council has from various educational bodies, it has sufficient 
strength to carry on regardless of the reverses it is suffering now. 


Latest Action of the NCA. In answer to the objections referred to it con- 
cerning the NCATE by the Middle States and North Central regional associ- 
ations, by the Association of American Colleges, and by certain institutions 
and individuals, the National Commission on Accrediting adopted a statement 
on March 18 and communicated it to the NCA membership in a letter dated 
March 28. 


These are its significant points: 


1. The NCA reaffirmed its belief that it is desirable that an accrediting 
organization for teacher education be recognized. 


2. As a result of several meetings: one of NCATE, AAC, and NCA, 
and two of the NCA Executive Committee, it was agreed 
a. That it is desirable to have a national professional accrediting 
agency tor teacher education; and 
b. That the major unresolved issue in regard to the status of NCATE 
as the national professional agency for teacher education involves 
its structural organization. 


. A recommendation was made that the Executive Committee arrange 
a meeting as sooa as possible with three officers, or their delegated 
representatives, from each of the three following organizations: 
NCATE, AAC, and AACTE, to discuss and negotiate with regard to 
the structure of the professional accrediting agency for teacher edu- 
cation; further, to be included, is a representative of the Commission 
on Higher Education of each of the regional accrediting bodies as con- 
sultants. 


. These negotiations are to be conducted in the light of certain criteria 
specified in the letter and other criteria which may be adopted by the 
Executive Committee. 


. A special meeting of the Commission will be called to consider recom- 
mended action. 


. A suggestion was made that institutions eontinue to observe the mora- 
torium in this field until a specific plan has been evolved following the 
negotiations described above. 


This statement of the NCA rules out, it would seem, the objections against 
the NCATE that it is a national accrediting body of teacher education and 
leaves as the major unresolved objection the structural organization of the 
NCATE. This, of course, involves a complexity of issues. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 


The fears some members of the AACTE entertained that the separation of 
the accrediting functions from the association would be its deathblow have 
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en allayed. And the hopes of other members that the AACTE, freed from 
this responsibility, would be able to do a better job of promoting the improve- 
ment of teacher education throughout the country have been satisfied. The 
anual February meeting in Chicago was bigger and better than ever. The 
plans that were charted at this meeting give promise that they will achieve 
their goals. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 
AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS AND OTHER ASSOCIATIONS 


In spite of today’s crisis created by the teacher shortage, the movement to 
improve teacher preparation and to upgrade standards in every area related 
to it, such as certification, accreditation, and programs of teacher education, 
is gaining momentum. Efforts continue to be mobilized and organized to 
achieve these goals by the National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards and by numerous other educational associations, as 
we have been hearing repeatedly at our NCEA meetings. Repeatedly, too, 
have we been advised of the wisdom of taking an active interest in the activi- 
ties of these organizations. 


The Southwestern Unit has a plan of cooperation that is worthy of con- 
sideration. They are participating in state associations, on state and local 
committees and are working closely with representatives of various educa- 
tional segments interested in teacher education and promoting its improvement. 
They have organized the Teacher Education Committee of the NCEA, the 
Southwestern Regional Unit, whose purpose is 


“.. to serve as a coordinating agency or ‘clearing house’ for Catholic 
teacher training institutions in their relations with the California State De- 
partment of Education, the California Council on Teacher Education, and 
other Catholic and public educational agencies.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


. National Commission on Accrediting and Regional Associations. 


The Committee repeats the suggestion made last year that Catholic institu- 
tions of higher education be encouraged (a) to continue to support the Com- 
mission and (b) to maintain the closest possible contact with their regional 
associations in order to insure proper representation of Catholic education 
in the formation of new accrediting policies and to be ready to take ad- 
vantage of the services which will become available under the new re- 
organization now in progress. 


. Accreditation of Teacher Education. 


In accordance with the suggestion of the National Commission on Ac- 
crediting the Committee advises Catholic institutions (a) to continue the 
moratorium with respect to seeking accreditation by the National Council 
for the Accreditation of Teacher Education until a decision has been 
reached by the Commission; (b) to unite their efforts in the next few 
months to effect a modification of the structure of the NCATE before it 
is finally approved by the NCA and the regional accrediting agencies. 


NCTEPS, AACTE, and Other Educational Organizations: State, Regional, 
and National 

Today when policies and criteria are being formulated and programs orga- 
nized in various areas of teacher education, the Committee confirms and em- 
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phasizes the recommendations of previous years that Catholic institutions be 
familiar with and participate in the work of these organizations. It en. 
courages, not only individual efforts, but recommends united and cooperative 
group activities. 


Respectfully submitted, 


PIUS BARTH, O.F.M. 

SISTER CATHARINE MARIE, S.C. 

WILLIAM H. CONLEY 

CLARENCE E. ELWELL 

THOMAS F. JORDAN 

BERNARD J. KOHLBRENNER 

A. A. LEMIEUX, SJ. 

TIMOTHY O’KEEFE 

PAUL C. REINERT, S.J. 

URBAN FLEEGE (Consultant from the 
NCEA Office) 

SISTER M. AUGUSTINE, O.S.F., Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FACULTY WELFARE 


At the January meeting of the Department’s Executive Committee, Sister 
Catharine Marie of the College of Mount Saint Vincent presented a memoran- 
dum which was referred to this Committee on Faculty Welfare. Your Com- 
mittee immediately saw the timeliness and urgency of the memorandum and 
decided to make this year’s report on its contents. To Sister Catharine Marie 
the Committee owes a debt of gratitude and it is our feeling that in the years 
to come the members of our lay faculties may also be grateful. The memoran- 
dum brought into focus the question of tuition remission for faculty children. 


For many years not a few of the colleges and universities of the United 
States have granted financial consideration to the children of the faculties. 
The amounts varied from full remission of board, room, tuition and fees to 
a partial remission of the cost of tuition. It would seem that in the older 
and simpler days of higher education in this country, the remission was 
greater. As colleges and universities grew and the staffs became larger, 
there was a necessary retrenchment. Finally, any remission beyond tuition 
and general fees became very scarce and almost unknown. 


At the same time a new development was making itself felt. It was evident 
that a teacher in a college for men could receive no assistance in the higher 
education of his daughters, or, the other way around, a teacher in a college 
for women could do nothing for his sons. Again, there was another unevenness 


inasmuch as a faculty child who wanted to study in an area not taught by 
his parent’s institution, would of necessity have to seek an education else- 
where. Either that, or enroll in a program which did not hold his prime 
interest. Finally, there could easily be cases where it would not be best for 
a faculty child to attend his parent’s institution simply because his parent 
was on the staff. 


Things began to come to a head under the economic pressures of the early 
nineteen-thirties. At that time a few colleges made bilateral agreements be- 
tween themselves. Then came World War Two when nearly all young men, 
including the sons of the faculties, were in the armed services, and when the 
men’s colleges were happy enough to survive. 


In January, 1947, the idea was revived under the leadership and guidance 
of Dean Robert R. R. Brooks of Williams College, after whom the plan which 
was to be developed is sometimes named, the Brooks Plan or the Williams 
Plan. He drew up the principal policies and procedures for a faculty chil- 
dren’s tuition exchange and invited fifteen northeastern colleges to partici- 
pate. Four men’s colleges accepted—Williams, Amherst, Wesleyan and Bow- 
doin. Before the year was out, Bennington became the first women’s college 
to join. 

In March, 1952, another meeting of fifteen northeastern colleges took place 
in Albany, New York. This time the idea took an enthusiastic hold and by 
November of the same year forty-one institutions had enrolled under the 
name of the Faculty Children’s Tuition Exchange. To carry the financial 
burden a grant was sought from the (Ford) Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. On June 1, 1954, the Exchange received a grant of $38,000 from 
the Fund with the promise of $70,000 additional to cover the years 1955-1959. 


127 
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As of January 1, 1955, one hundred twenty colleges and universities are 
members of the Exchange. Geographically, they represent twenty-two states, 
In size they vary from the complicated structure and enormous enrollment of 
Columbia University to small liberal arts colleges. 


Obviously no Catholic colleges and universities are members of the Ex- 
change. It is just as obvious that many of us are facing the same problems 
right now, and most of us will be facing them in the not too distant future, 
In the nineteen-twenties our faculties were almost exclusively religious. Since 
then our lay faculties have shown an almost yearly increase. This Commit- 
tee has repeatedly pointed out the fact that, beginning in 1958, the larger 
birth rate of the last decade and a half will begin to flood our institutions 
until by 1965 our enrollments will be practically doubled. This is not taking 
into consideration the ever growing college consciousness of our high school 
graduates. All this has many implications but, in view of the problem we are 
considering now, it means that by 1965 our lay faculties will have grown 
far in excess of what they now are. 


Your Committee is convinced that a plan for our lay faculties similar to 
_ the Faculty Children’s Tuition Exchange will have many advantages. 


1. It will improve the economic status of lay faculty members by granting 
them a benefit which has actual cash value. 


2. It will enable Catholic institutions to attract and hold on our staffs the 
better teachers by offering them the same benefits now available in non- 
Catholic institutions. 


3. It will encourage the children of our Catholic lay staffs to attend Catholic 
institutions when their sex or program interests would keep them from attend- 
ing the schools of their teacher-parents. 


4. It will have a public relations benefit for the Catholic institutions them- 
selves. It will make better known a fact which is not realized enough by 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike, that most of our Catholic colleges and 
universities now have a large number of lay persons on their teaching and 
administrative staffs, many of them men and women of wide practical experi- 
ence in the business and professional worlds. 


Your Committee has purposely not gone into the policies and procedures of 
the Faculty Children’s Tuition Exchange. It contented itself with viewing a 
problem which long ago caused concern to the non-Catholic institutions of 
higher learning. It very briefly and very sketchily traced the history of a 
movement which is attempting to solve that problem. It pointed out that 
the same problem is now facing many Catholic colleges and universities and 
will undoubtedly grow larger and more urgent in the future. Your Commit- 
tee feels it has no competency beyond the brief report it is hereby making. 
It fully realizes that much study and investigation must precede any further 
steps. It, therefore, proposes to the Department three possible actions. 


1. The Department may file this report for further possible action, if it 
deem that action now is untimely, and/or imprudent, and/or impractical. 


2. The Department may mandate its Committee on Faculty Welfare to 
gather data and initiate studies to be reported back to the Department at 
the annual convention of 1956. (This action was approved.) 

8. The Department may mandate its President to appoint a special com- 
mittee to gather data, initiate studies, and report its findings at the annual 
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convention of 1956. This new committee would eventually become the source 
of a permanent organization for a tuition remission plan for Catholic col- 
leges and universities, if that would be the ultimate decision of this Depart- 
ment. 
Respectfully submitted, 

SISTER ST. GERALDINE, G.N.S.H., 

JOHN B. NORRIS, S.J., 

FIDELIS O’ROURKE, O.F.M., 

FRANCIS L. MEADE, C.M., Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDY 


On December 4, 1954, a meeting of deans of Catholic graduate schools was 
held, under the auspices of the Committee, at Marquette University. The 
meeting studied a proposal for research into the current status of graduate 
study in American Catholic universities but found it impractical at the present 
time. Final plans were made for the publication of the graduate school bro- 
chure. In addition, various current problems in graduate study were discussed 
and the program for this afternoon’s meeting was planned. 

Several months ago, the revised booklet Fields of Graduate Study and Ad- 
vanced Degrees Conferred in Eighteen Catholic Universities was published. 
The revision not only brings the booklet up to date but adds five new insti- 
tutions in accordance with criteria approved by the Committee and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the College and University Department. It has been dis- 
tributed to members of the hierarchy, Catholic graduate deans, the deans of 
Catholic colleges of liberal arts and of business, Newman Club chaplains, and 
provincials, assistants, prefects of studies, etc. of religious orders and con- 
gregations. Additional copies may be obtained by writing the Graduate Dean 
at Saint Louis University. 

The Committee has been concerned about the small number of Catholics 
who apply for graduate work in the physical and biological sciences. The 
program presented today represents part of the Committee’s effort to bring 
this situation to the general attention of Catholic educators, 


The Committee wishes to build an accurate file of all Catholic institutions 
offering graduate work. Institutions are invited to send information to the 
Dean of the Graduate School at Saint Louis University. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. J. HENLE, S.J. 
Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


Twenty-four members attended the luncheon meeting of the Inter-American 
Affairs Committee held in the East Room of the Claridge Hotel, April 14, 1955, 
at 12:30 P. M. The address, “Scholarships to Catholic Colleges: Their Import 
to Inter-Americanism,” was given by the Reverend John F. Mueller, S.M,, 
Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, San Juan, Puerto Rico. The discussion 
that followed his paper centered on: 

a) academic rating of candidates for scholarships, and 
b) financial need of the candidates, 


It was recommended that the Committee submit a resolution to the Execu. 
tive Board of the NCEA (if cleared by the College and University Depart- 
ment), requesting the establishment of some central office to serve as a clear- 
ing house for scholarships to Latin-American students and that this office 
further serve the cause of Catholic education by inaugurating a program of 
faculty exchange with universities south of the border. 

Reverend William F. Cunningham, CSC, was elected chairman of the Com- 
mittee for the year 1955-1956, 

Respectfully submitted, 
SISTER MARY FREDERICK, 0O.S.F. 


Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 


The Committee on Membership met on Tuesday, April 12, at 3:30 P. M. in 
Room 1, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The following members were present: 
Rev. William F. Kelley, S.J., Rev. Frank Fallon, S.J., Rev. Vincent Dore, 
O.P., Sister Mary Gertrude, Brother W. Thomas, F.S.C., Secretary 
The Secretary was directed to recommend to the Executive Committee the 
following institutions to be advanced to constituent membership: 
St. Bernard’s College, St. Bernard, Ala., as a Junior College Constituent 
Member 
San Diego College for Women, San Diego, Calif., as a Senior College 
Constituent Member 


The Secretary was also directed to report to the Executive Committee that 
the following institutions have been admitted as new associate members: 


Senior: 


Ladycliff College, Highland Falls, N. Y. 
St. Mary of the Plains College, Dodge City, Kan. 
Marycrest College, Davenport, Iowa 

Junior: 
Mother Celine House of Studies, Harrison, N. Y. 
Ancilla Domini College, Donaldson, Ind. 
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The Secretary of the Committee reported these matters to the Executive 
Committee. 


He further proposed several questions that he hoped would be studied and 
discussed at the Executive Committee meeting to be held in October. 


BROTHER W. THOMAS, F.S.C. 
Secretary 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NURSING EDUCATION 


The Committee on Nursing Education presented its first program at the an- 
nual convention Wednesday, April 18, at 2:00 P. M. The general theme was the 
integration of the baccalaureate program in nursing with the general objec- 
tives of the colleges and the universities. Two papers were read: 


A Survey of the Present Status of Collegiate Schools of Nursing by 
Miss Margaret Foley, R.N., Executive Secretary of the Conference of 
Catholic Schools of Nursing. 


The Integration of the Curriculum in the Baccalaureate Program in 
Nursing by Miss Edna Fritz, Director, Demonstration Project in Methods 
of Integration in the Baccalaureate Curriculum of the National League 
for Nursing. 


The discussion following the program centered around Miss Foley’s presen- 
tation. From its tenor it was evident that college and university administra- 
tors are interested in having the basic problems of setting up the baccalaureate 
program in nursing—administrative, curricular and financial—clearly and 
definitely presented and discussed. 


The Rev. Paul Reinert, S.J., President of Saint Louis University, suggested 
that the baccalaureate program in nursing be made one of the topics of the 
deans’ meeting at the annual convention in 1956. The members of the Com- 
mittee on Nursing Education at a meeting held immediately following the 
program voted to accept Father Reinert’s suggestion, subject to the approval 
of the deans. They also agreed to invite Miss Gladys Kiniery, R. N., Dean 
of the School of Nursing of Loyola University, to act as program chairman 
for the Committee on Nursing Education. 


Committee Members 


Sister M. Edith, C.S.A. 

Sister M. Eucharista, 0.S.F. 

Sister M. Josetta, R.S.M. 

Sister M. Olivia, O.S.B. 

Miss Gladys Kiniery, R.N. 

Miss Margaret Foley, R.N. 

The Rev. John J. Flanagan, S.J., Consultant 
Sister M. Emmanuel, 0.S.F. 


Respectfully submitted, 
SISTER M. EMMANUEL, O.S.F., 
Chairman 





ADDRESSES 


HOW CAN OUR EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY INFLUENCE OUR 
EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES? 


BROTHER E. STANISLAUS, F.S.C., PRESIDENT, LA SALLE 
COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The broad outlines of our philosophy of education have been sketched for 
us by no less an authority than that of the Church. In his encyclical on the 
Christian Education of Youth, Pope Pius XI assigns as the “proper and im- 
mediate end of Christian education cooperation with Divine grace in forming 
the true and perfect Christian, that is, to form Christ Himself in those re- 
generated by Baptism.” He then defines the limits within which our work as 
educators becomes operative, “ ... Christian education takes in the whole 
aggregate of human life, physical and spiritual, intellectual and moral, indi- 
vidual, domestic and social .. .” In a very specific manner, the encyclical spells 
out for us the type of Christian we are expected to educate and graduate from 
our colleges and universities. He is “the supernatural man who thinks, judges, 
and acts constantly and consistently in accordance with right reason illumined 
by the supernatural light of the example and teaching of Christ...” It is 
in such terms that the purpose of Christian education is formulated. It is of 
particular interest that the Holy Father points to the saints as examples of 
the living realities which give full evidence of successful realization of the 
ends of education. He points to them as the “perfect models for every class 
and profession, for every state and condition of life, from the simple and un- 
cultured peasant to the master of sciences and letters, from the humble artisan 
to the commander of armies, from the father to the ruler of peoples and 
nations, from simple maidens and matrons of the domestic hearth to queens 
and empresses.” 


The type of Christian citizen that our institutions of higher education are 
expected to fashion is unequivocally defined within the categories that are 
mentioned in the encyclical. This goal of Christian perfection is not limited 
by the Pontiff to a special kind of educational institution, devoted exclusively 
to religious science. It is a simple and unembellished objective posited by the 
Pontiff for Christian education in which we all engage by virtue of our dedi- 
cation. Our institutions are expected to produce Catholics, well grounded in 
the teachings of their faith, soundly formed in the rules of morality, happily 
introduced to the ascetical and mystical life, adequately prepared to participate 
intelligently in our Christian society, thoroughly grounded in the foundations 
of a truly Christian domestic society and properly orientated toward a ra- 
tional integration of the person—a true citizen of the City of God. And this— 
far from being an ideal that we more or less hopefully strive to accomplish 
with our students—is a very specific and concrete goal to which our efforts are 
to be unceasingly directed. 


Moreover, as educators, we are to be reminded that we derive our authority 
from the Church to whom education belongs in a pre-eminent degree. This 
is the right of the Church in virtue of a double title founded upon her ex- 
press mission and supreme authority to teach and upon her title as the super- 
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natural mother of men. The bishops constitute the official teaching authority 
of the Church. We participate in the teaching mission of the Church only with 
their approval. They confide it to us as a sacred trust. This dependence on 
Qur Holy Mother the Church should keep us close to her. She is infallible 
in her teaching on faith and morals, two orders of truth which touch upon 
our mission in a substantial manner. Moreover, the guidance of the Church 
in the field of scholarship is of great importance to us as educators. It is of 
moment to us to ask ourselves just how close we are to the mind of the 
Church in the conduct of our educational programs, and just how close to the 
mind of the Church do we keep our students. The motherly concern of the 
Church is as vitally important to us in her mission of continuing the work 
of Christ, the Great Teacher, as it is in her mission of continuing the work 
of Christ, the Good Shepherd. 


When we speak of our philosophy of education, we have in mind the special 
approach which we, as Catholic educators, bring to the task of developing the 
young people who come to our colleges and universities. This approach to the 
educative process derives its principles from our Catholic philosophy and 
theology. Therefore, basic to our philosophy of education—and we use the 
term “philosophy” in a general sense as including the principles and dogmas 
derived from our theology—are such concepts as the nature of man, purpose of 
his creation, his sublime destiny, original sin, natural law, etc. Since the edu- 
cative process is concerned with the person and the development of that 
person, eux Catholic philosophy is a determinant of that process. 


Such, then, is the essence of our philosophy of education. From it there 
fow many important considerations, our discussion being limited to those 
which might serve as a basis for further comment and observation. 


I 


It is almost trite to remind ourselves of the dignity and importance of our 
mission as Christian educators. There is no attribute that characterizes the 
mission of Christ more completely than His quality as the Great Teacher. We 
give evidence of our conviction in this respect by our dedication to the voca- 
tion to which God has called us. It is our daily task to strengthen this 
conviction within ourselves. It follows quite clearly that, unless each one of 
us, in a personal and effective way, realizes within himself the end that we 
recognize as the proper one for Christian education, our efforts will be futile. 
Our self-formation measures the degree to which our efforts with respect to 
others can hope to be successful. If, as Pope Pius XI points out, Christian 
education is to form the true and perfect Christian, then we, who are charged 
with the mission of the teacher, must not fail to strive unceasingly toward 
that ideal of true and perfect Christianity. The double ideal of sanctity and 
scholarship, to which should be added the facility to communicate wisdom and 
inspire goodness, is an ideal which must be living with us. This spells the 
true educator. 


But this definition of a Christian educator is not to be restricted to that 
segment of our faculties which, by vocation, is called to the religious life or 
priestly state. The laity associated with us in the work of higher education 
is engaged in the same mission of which the encyclical speaks, and in ac- 
cordance with the manner of life to which they have been called by God, they 
are obligated to seek after those ideals which mark the Christian educator. 


Our administrators, therefore, have a responsibility to promote the realiza- 


tion of the purposes of our institutions of higher learning by assuring to 
Christian education a faculty that presents evidence of that “true and perfect 
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character” which we try to instill in our students. Only those who cultivate 
within themselves the justice of which the Scriptures speak can hope to ip. 
struct others unto the justice that leads to God. 


We might ask ourselves at this point whether we are being consistent with 
the purposes of Christian education when we invite to our faculties scholars 
who do not profess the Christian faith. And if we think we cannot avoid 
doing so, what precautions are taken to assure conditions which would safe- 
guard our students from any obstacle to the fuller realization of our ob- 
jectives that might result from the amoral character of the instruction that 
is provided? 

II 


Second only in importance to the faculty is the curriculum which we pro- 
vide for our students as means to foster within them the true and perfect 
character of Christ Who is the true end of all human activity. The respondents 
to this paper will concern themselves with the several types of particular cur- 
ricula found in our institutions. My remarks will deal with the general char- 
acter which our curricula might be expected to assume in virtue of the pur- 
poses toward which higher education should strive. 


When we ask what makes a college or university Catholic, we learn that 
which is their most proper characteristic, namely, that their programs of 
study are so ordered that the knowledge of God becomes the apex of intel- 
lectual development. The theological and philosophical disciplines by which 
Catholic scholarship is oriented distinguish our institutions from all others. 
Theology and her handmaid, philosophy, should determine and integrate the 
Catholic college curriculum. (The National Catholic Educational Association 


Bulletin, vol. XXIX, no. 2). By their nature and content, both philosophy and 
theology contribute considerably toward orienting the intellectual develop- 
ment of our students to the goals most worthy of Catholic education. 


A review of college bulletins reveals that scant attention is given to phi- 
losophy in professional curricula. Liberal arts colleges, in general, are not 
lacking in philosophy requirements; but professional schools, such as engi- 
neering and business, seem to find little or no room for philosophy courses in 
their special curricula. Regardless of the character of the college, it is still 
the first and foremost obligation of the faculty to educate the student to be an 
intelligent Catholic and to provide him with the Catholic approach to all learn- 
ing. Our engineers and our accountants, using these to witness the point we 
are making, have as much right to a thoroughly sound Catholic education as 
do our liberal arts students. 


Underlying this expediency on the part of faculties of professional schools is 
the misconception that the liberal arts college uniquely is the Catholic college; 
and that the professional schools have as their primary objective to give the 
students as complete a program in professional or technical education as time 
permits. This compromise with our educational ideals is of dubious merit and 
is the result of gradual yielding to the pressure of outside agencies, and even, 
sad to say, to the convictions of some of our administrators and department 
heads. We perhaps over-extend ourselves to impress these agencies with the 
variety of our offerings. We supersaturate our students with professional sub- 
jects and then expect scanty morsels of religion and philosophy to keep their 
faith alive and intellectually fortified. 

Inasmuch as philosophy serves as a determinant of our curricula and the- 
ology as in integrating factor, it is important that each member of our 
faculties be sufficiently prepared to teach his respective specialties with the 
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proper philosophical and theological alertness. (C. J. Neusse, Ph.D, “Philoso- 
phy: Defender and Determinant in Integration,” NCEA Bulletin, November, 
1952.) There should be a cooperative, coordinated and conscious striving by 
the faculty and by those responsible for the organization of the curriculum, 
especially administrative officers, for as complete a realization of our edu- 
cational philosophy as is possible within our resources. 


One instrument whereby our faculties might be better prepared to provide 
this integration within their own fields of interest is the faculty seminar. 
Lectures, discussions, and other media of exchange of thought might be ar- 
ranged to promote this integration in our programs of study. The faculty 
seminar could be used as a vehicle to bring about this most desired result. 
Inter-faculty symposia are an excellent means of creating an academic soli- 
darity which heightens the effectiveness of our efforts. 


III 


There is greater need today of lay participation with the rapid growth of 
our college population. The administrators of our institutions of higher learn- 
ing, in their zeal to bring the fruits of Catholic education to as many souls 
as possible, must so marshal their resources that the sustained collaboration 
of lay scholars will be assured. Justice demands that benefits be available to 
lay professors within the measure demanded by the dignity of their profession 
and by the exigencies of their social station. 


IV 


Extra or curricular activities constitute an area of activity of importance 
in our educational practices. Some of these have no specifically religious 
character; many of them do. They are all important in realizing our institu- 
tional aims and purposes. Such activities as are sponsored by the National 
Federation of Catholic College Students, covering as they do a rather wide 
range of Catholic Action, provide not only an outlet for the application of the 
theory and principles which students absorb in class, but create opportunities 
for the development and exercise of apostolic zeal which is important in the 
formation of that Christlike character which constitutes the essential goal of 
all Catholic education. These activities provide an avenue through which stu- 
dents can channel the energy which, it is to be hoped, is generated by the 
ideals conveyed to them in formal class lectures and meetings. They make it 
possible for the student to put to experiment the knowledge which he brings 
fresh from the lecture hall. There is no question that these activities provide 
a kind of living which the student is going to be called upon to carry on when 
he leaves the campus. 


It is at this point that I would like to interject a thought about the treasure 
a faculty has in that member whose apostolic zeal moves him to undertake with 
enthusiasm and interest a particular extracurricular activity. We have all 
witnessed the rise and fall of many worth-while activities with the rise and 
fall of interest on the part of a member of the faculty. Granted that this 
interest is a personal matter and that such assignments are works of super- 
erogation; but what is there to set a limit to our zeal and enthusiasm? I recall 
a non-sectarian university official referring to a neighboring institution as 
“that hot-bed of Catholicism” and reflected upon the compliment with much 
envy. On that campus were a number of student groups whose Catholicism 
was militant and in whom the sense of mission had taken root. 


Furthermore, the academic community should aim to foster a truly Catholic 
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atmosphere on the campus. There is much that is accomplished by way of 
religious activities. The living spirit of Catholicism in action gives a nourish- 
ment to personal holiness that mere intellectual stimulation does not provide, 
There are many ways in which a variety of spiritual appetites can be de. 
veloped—adoration societies, vocation clubs, catechetical groups, marriage 
forums, service clubs, etc. Such activities inspire students and they strengthen 
the bonds of Christian solidarity. A fruit of them can be seen in the interest 
that this kind of campus activity stimulates later in parish life. Too often ou 
pastors are heard to complain that college graduates show an aloofness toward 
parish activities. Our graduates would manifest a decided leadership in parish 
life if our colleges were more successful in fostering in them a true sense of 
belonging to the Catholic community. The true and perfect Christian must 
feel a real sense of belonging to the spiritual community which is his parish, 
And the development of the true and perfect Christian is the goal of ou 
educational efforts. 
Vv 


As a concluding observation, may I comment on another principle of vital 
importance in our philosophy of education. We recognize the individual as 
a precious entity in the sight of God. His development as a person is our 
deepest concern. The whole educational process revolves around him and his 
progress toward the end of all life—the Beatific Vision. We cannot allow him 
to become lost in the process. And mass education is bringing this about. In 
many of our larger institutions, the individual is recognized only when he 
fails or is put on probation. It is difficult for many teachers to identify their 
own students. What is worse, it is becoming easy for our faculties to direct 
their efforts at the formation of the mass with scant attention paid to the 
individual. The sad result is that the individual is left to shift for himself. 
Perhaps this can contribute to his self-education but there is also the danger 
that too many may lose themselves. Nothing should be left undone to keep in 
clear focus the sense of individual personality in our students. Our personnel 
programs should be carefully organized. Guidance and counseling services 
must be made available to all. Our faculty should participate in the guidance 
of students with methodical devotedness. Every consideration should be given 
to the problems of the student. There is no better way to convince him of 
his value as a person than to show him that respect. He is a delicate subject 
and we cannot afford to treat him except with great care and paternal solici- 
tude. 
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HOW CAN OUR EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY INFLUENCE 
OUR EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES IN THE HUMANITIES? 


JAMES V. MULLANEY, Pu.D., MANHATTAN COLLEGE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


I. DEFINITIONS 
A. The humanities. 

The humanities as distinguished from the other areas of theoretical knowl- 
edge—systematic theology, systematic philosophy, the social sciences, the 
mathematical sciences, and the empirical sciences—have as their defining 
object the study of a civilization, a human culture, in its integrity. That is to 
say, the humanities are a study of man’s effort at achieving his greatest 
natural glory, at achieving the specifically human moment wedged in between 
his ancestral savagery and his ultimate deiformity in the Beatific Vision. 
The humanities are the long, mixed, moving tale of man’s thirst—contradicted 
by so many other thirsts of man—to live by reason rather than by passion, 
by virtue rather than by self-interest; of man’s need to achieve self-restraint 
and balance in himself and his society so as to discipline and to deepen, 
but not to smother, creativity and freedom. 

The humanities, then, are defined in terms of civilization. And I believe 
that it is no instance of provincialism to define civilization in turn as western 
civilization: for it, more than any other, does justice to the complexity of the 
man it civilizes. Here alone is there a tradition of openness to, and recon- 
ciliation of, every source of truth; in this civilization alone has there been 
worked out a dynamic reconciliation of freedom with authority; of the com- 
mon good with personalism; of wealth and power with stewardship; of order 
and hierarchy in function with equality in nature; of traditionalism with 
developmentalism. 

Let western civilization in turn be understood as it will by various groups 
of educators. Let the classicist understand it to imply Greece and Rome; let 
Mr. Dawson suggest that it should mean medieval Christendom; let Columbia 
College define it as contemporary civilization—let all these definitions stand 
so long as one also lets stand my own college’s definition of it: that western 
civilization means the whole of western civilization and not one or other pa- 
rochial segment. 


B. Our educational philosophy. 

It is a safe assumption that our educational philosophy, like any other, is 
reasonably complex. I select out of it for discussion one item which is, I pre- 
sume, the controlling item: the purpose, the end of education. That purpose 
is “cooperation with divine grace ... to form Christ Himself in those regene- 
rated by Baptism”—to form Christ in our students. 

How does this ineffable aim influence our educational practices in the 
humanities—such is the question clearly implied in the title of my paper. But 
I cannot answer that question unless I first raise another: Who is Christ? 


Il. CHRIST AS THE SON OF GOD IS THE DIVINE WISDOM: HENCE 
WE MUST FORM MEN OF INTELLECTUALITY 


Christ is, in His Divine Nature, as the Son of God, the Wisdom of the 
Father. Now it takes the whole Christian people, of every period of time and 
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every walk of life and every degree of gifts, to mirror even imperfectly the 
infinite perfection of Christ; to be built up into His body, His mystical body, 
But you and I who engage in collegiate and university teaching have a spec- 
ialized task with a specialized group in helping to build up that mystical 
body: it is our task to form ourselves and our students into men who will 
reflect in a special manner the wisdom, the intellectuality of Christ. It is our 
task to bring intelligence itself into the service of Christ the King. 


Now we cannot bring the intelligence into the service of Christ unless there 
is an intelligence to bring. Our very first task, then, is to be ourselves men of 
intellect, and to raise up students who are men of intellect. But what, in turn 
does this mean—men of intellect? 


The adequate object of the intellect is being itself. That is to say, there is 
no recess of being, no fugitive reality, which cannot speak significantly to the 
mind of man. Every level of reality, every period of time, is clothed in the 
garment of intelligibility, of meaningfulness. Man may enter, reverently but 
also courageously, the whole universe and find it destined for him, awaiting 

his act of understanding it. 


If this be true, if man is really made to understand all things, then in the 
field of the humanities this should mean emancipation from the category of 
the foreign, of the strange. Our students should be led to recognize that in 
the philosophy of any civilization there is always a valid central intuition; that 
in the history of any civilization there are always moments of greatness, even 
of unself-conscious heroism; that in the literature of any civilization there are 
scattered visions of the universal situation of man; that in any experiment in 
art there is always some submission to the demands of form. 


Christ is the Divine Wisdom; hence in forming Christ in our students we 
must form men of intelligence. This means, in practice, that we must form 
students whose intellectual experience is vast, and whose response to that ex- 
perience is essentially affirmative, without being uncritical. 


III. CHRIST, AS THE INCARNATE WORD, IS THE REDEEMER: 
HENCE WE MUST FORM MEN OF THE PRESENT 


Christ, as the Incarnate Word, is the Redeemer of the whole human race. 
Now it takes the whole Christian people, under the Queenship of Mary, to be 
with Christ the co-redeemer, to—in the words of St. Paul—“fill up what is 
wanting in the sufferings of Christ.” But it is the Christians of this time, the 
twentieth century, who are responsible for their brothers, the non-Christians of 
this time; and it is the Christians of this place, America, who are responsible 
for their fellow citizens, the non-Christians of this place; and it is the 
Christians of this group, the intellectual, who are responsible for their non- 
Christian fellow intellectuals. 


No man can help redeem those,from whom he is separated by walls of 
ignorance, dislike, scorn, or fear. If our students are to play a role in leading 
their non-Christian counterparts to Christ, then they must know, love and 
cherish all that is admirable in the contemporary phase of western civiliza- 
tion. They must be eager to acknowledge and appropriate all that is true in 
contemporary thought, to participate in and to sanctify all that is generous 
in contemporary history, to honor and respond to all that is genuine in con- 
temporary letters and art. Only to the degree that the present has entered 
into the mind and the heart of the Christian is the Christian free to penetrate 
into the mind and the heart of contemporary man. And, in turn, Christ the 
Redeemer normally enters into any society only through the Christian mem- 
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bers of that society. Our students can ransom the times only if they know, 
love and even suffer the times. 


It is by Divine Providence, not by chance, that you and I and our students 
are men of this time, this place, this group. We and they must hear gladly 
what it has to say to us so that we may know how to say to it, in its vernacu- 
lar, what the common Redeemer of us all, Christian and non-Christian, has 
given us to say. We can, if I may paraphrase Newman, seek to direct the cur- 
rent we cannot control. 


Christ is the Redeemer; hence in forming Christ in our students, we must 
form men who will redeem the times. This means, in practice, that we must 
form students whose minds and hearts and bodily energies are committed to 
their contemporaries to whom alone they have a redemptive obligation. We 
must form men of the present, men steeped in the contemporary. 


IV. CHRIST, AS THE SON OF MAN, GREW IN WISDOM: 
HENCE WE MUST FORM MEN WHO ARE REALISTS 


Christ as the Son of man grew in wisdom, learned by experience. His adult 
intellectual life was never marred by any childishness, by any disproportionate 
enthusiasm, by any hasty or superficial categorizing. It was He who told the 
other sons of man that they should be “as wise as serpents and as simple 
as doves”: that they were to be realists. 


Realism is intellectual acceptance of the object on its own terms: it is 
docility to the given. It is treating the simple simply and the complex com- 
plexly. It means not creating complexities where they do not exist, and not 
avoiding them where they do exist. One should be neither a sophist nor a 
simpleton. 


Applied to the humanities, a realistic sense of complexity means that philoso- 
phy is not as simple as the true and the false; that history cannot be told in 
terms of the good and the bad; that literature and art cannot be approached 
only with the categories of the pure and the impure. 


For there is a true approach to the false (St. Thomas’ statement of ideal- 
ism) and a false approach to the true (Giles of Rome’s account of the real 
distinction between the essence and the existence of contingent being); a 
good approach to the evil (Homer’s reflections on Achilles’ anger in the Iliad) 
and an evil approach to the good (Marxism’s exploitation of anti-colonialism) ; 
& pure approach to the impure (Christ’s to Magdalen) and an impure ap- 
proach to the pure (some of the traditional but not, I think, of the contem- 
porary, statuary of the Virgin). 


To submit the intellect to the demands of reality is to face the fact that 
similarities are often hidden behind differences, and that differences are 
often hidden behind superficial similarities. The novel may be a more genuine 
continuator of the traditional than is the consciously traditional. The con- 
temporary may embody the classical. A Bergson or a Whitehead may be 
closer to the spirit, and indeed to the teaching, of an Aristotle than is an 
Aristotelian. 


External decency is not necessarily virtue. Mechanical traditionalism is 
not necessarily truth. The right kind of propaganda is not necessarily history. 
od edifying is not necessarily literature. The clean is not necessarily beau- 
tiful, 


Realism, looking to things as they are in themselves and not to either su- 
Perficial appearance or the facile categories of the glib mind, makes for 
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subtlety in dealing with the subtle and for simplicity in dealing with the 
simple. Realism makes the mind to be neither vapid nor tortured, but balanced 
and just, capable of different responses according to the differences in the 
objects known. Realism, to put the matter briefly, makes for intellectual 
adulthood. It synthesizes the simplicity of the child with the sophistication 
of the scholar. 


Christ is the Son of man who as man grew to intellectual adulthood; 
hence we must form men who will themselves be intellectually adult, who will 
not, in manhood, think as children. This means in practice the deliberate de- 
velopment in ourselves and in our students of unself-conscious simplicity re- 
garding simple things and unashamed complexity regarding the complex. We 
must aim at the development of a mind that is as sinuous, even as serpentine, 
as reality can sometimes be and yet as gladly simple as reality can sometimes 
be. More, that mind must have the prudence to know when to exercise its 
sinuousness and when its simplicity. In a word, we must in practice aim at 
profundity. 


' V. CONCLUSION 


Our philosophy of education commits us, I have argued, to the cultivation, 
through the humanities, of three qualities in our faculties and students: in- 
tellectuality, contemporaneity, adulthood. Through what concrete practices 
can these qualities be fostered? 


1. Intellectuality can be fostered only through the establishment in our 
colleges and universities of a tradition of hard work in the intellectual order. 
The great obstacle to intellectuality is neither lack of gifts nor lack of funds; 
it is human laziness. It is insufficiently perceived that while the intellectual 
life has its own pleasures and its own rights, it has also its own labors. 


Among faculty and students laziness normally disguises itself as need for 
leisure. This confusion of leisure with laziness is a gross materialization of 
the concept of leisure. Leisure is not having nothing to do; it is not laziness. 
It is rather an interior quality of soul, an inner quiet, perfectly consistent 
with the conscientious discharge of multiple obligations over long and even 
exhausting periods of time. The sense of leisure is best conveyed by the words 
of the Psalmist: “Be still, and know that I am God.” 


“Be still.” Not necessarily in your intellect, or your will, or your eyes, or 
your hands, but at a deeper level: in the substance itself of the soul. Let 
there be quiet not at the peripheral level of the faculties, but at the innermost 
recess of personhood. Leisure is a kind of quiet, a kind of absorbed medita- 
tiveness, perfectly consistent with involvement in intellectual achievements. 


“Know that I am God.” For the religious soul, the quiet of leisure becomes 
wordless worship, an abiding sense, which consciousness cannot encompass, 
of the presence of the Ineffable God not to the faculties of the soul merely, 
but to its very substance. 


Intellectuality requires leisure; no doubt of that. But such a leisure as 
is consistent with unremitting intellectual performance. We have got somehow 
to break the tradition of laziness in which we are immobilized. 


2. Contemporaneity, making faculty and students to be men of the present, 
can be fostered through the establishment on our campuses of research in- 
stitutes devoted to various phases of contemporary civilization: institutes of 
a kind and on a scale suitable to our resources, 


So, for example, the philosophy department of one college might become a 
center for the intensive study of symbolic logic; another a center for joint 
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research into logical analysis or logical empiricism or both; a third might do 
really profound work in Marxist philosophy. Once such a project starts on 
a given campus, related research by other departments is likely. One could 
readily envisage an economics department, a theology department, a sociology 
department, a history department, and a political science department all be- 
ing eventually involved in research into Marxism. 


In art, literature and history, as well as in philosophy, there are rich fields 
for inexpensive, desperately needed, research. The whole field of contem- 
porary art, especially in relation to sociology, begs for attention and is largely 
ignored. For the history department there are always the neglected fields of 
local and regional history. A given literature department can “adopt” some 
writer and become really expert on him. 


In the field of the social sciences the need for research that we could do 
isso pressing as to be hurtful. There are new facts in existence, and so far 
there are no ideas, no conceptions, which would enable us to grapple with 
the facts. What is twentieth century American capitalism as distinguished, 
as it must be distinguished, from the capitalism of every other century and, 
in this century, of every other country? There is need of the most urgent 
kind for investigation into exactly what technology is, what the moral and 
human problems are to which it gives rise. No matter what aspect of our 
society we look at, we discover the need for infinitely less rhetoric and infinitely 
more dispassionate voluntary study by our faculties and students. 


We are faced on the one hand by a society which in every aspect needs 
careful study. We are faced on the other hand by a group of teachers and 
students who, if they are to be men of the present, need to immerse them- 
selves in the study of that society. Perhaps what is needed to bring those 
needs together is the inspiration, the courage, and the organization ability 
which academic administrators can offer by their interest in this problem. 


3. Finally, if we are to raise up adults, men versed in complexity, what 
academic practice is indicated? I know of only one way to generate adults, 
and that is to subject people to the sobering experience of responsibility. 
It is through experience in practical matters that, above all, we learn com- 
plexity. Hence every group working on our campuses towards faculty and 
student responsibility ought to be hospitably welcomed. For the faculty this 
means active local chapters of the A.A.U.P., and of various other professional 
organizations. It means, too, calling upon the faculty for the fullest possible 
participation in administration through committee work and other assign- 
ments. There will be much grumbling and some failure, sufficient to discour- 
age the most stouthearted administrator. But those who survive will be dedi- 
cated and mature men. 


For the student body, responsibility means a genuine and not a merely 
ornamental grant of authority in the sphere of student government. It means 
the granting of certain defined rights, even against the faculty and the admin- 
istration if need be. The sobering value of rights lies not in the power 
granted, but in the responsibility implied. 


I conclude, then, that if we are to form Christ in ourselves and our 
students, we must be men of intellectuality, men of the present, men of adult 
complexity. I conclude, further, that we can become intellectual only if we 
overcome our conspicuous laziness, that we can become contemporary only 
if we do research on the present, that we can become adultly complex only 
if we have responsibility thrust upon us. 





HOW CAN OUR PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION TRULY INFLUENCE 
OUR EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES (RESPONSE FOR THE SCIENCES) 


REV. JOHN R. CORTELYOU, C.M., Pu.D., DE PAUL UNIVERSITY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The theme of a philosophy of education has been clearly and well defined 
by the first speaker, Brother Stanislaus. Because the target of this educa- 
tion is man, he is educated to what he is, why he is, and where he is supposed 
to be going. He is educated in the historical relationships between God and 
man, and because in these relationships God has pointed out the things we 
should know about Him and the things we should do to please Him, we under- 
stand more fully the what and the why of man. 


Man has a relationship to his fellow man and God has had many things 
to say about how this relationship is to be effected, maintained, and what the 
final result of this relationship should be. 


Man has relationships not only to man but to things, some things the prod- 
ucts of man’s activity and some things the products of God’s Creative Hand. 
Almighty God has had some things to say about how these relationships are 
to be effected and maintained and what the final results of such a relation- 
ship should be. Thus, the activities of man to man and man to things and 
man to God must be directed in the ways that God wants them... and he 
wants them in those ways whereby man will ultimately come back to Him 
for all eternity. 


The sciences have for their target “things”; things physical, chemical, and 
biological. These things have organization, activity and interrelationships 
one with the other. The sun radiates energy and energy is active. A biological 
system called a plant can capture and bind this as chemical energy. But a 
product of energy utilization, carbon dioxide, goes from the biological system 
back into the environment as a chemical thing to be used by the environment. 
The activities of these things and their interrelationships are so consistent 
that we say they are acting according to certain laws or principles. Their 
activities are so logical, so closely integrated, they reflect the handiwork of 
an Omniscient and Omnipotent Creator. 


Our philosophy of education is to show to man his relationship to things 
and the relationship of things to God and the relationship of man to God 
through these things. The question can well be asked: “Do our educational 
practices in the sciences make use of the things we study to bring man closer 
to God?” My answer to this is that I think to some measure it is true that 
we do. My opinion is based on the conversations I have had with science 
teachers from many Catholic colleges and universities. In these discussions 
one can almost visualize their individual presentations of science matter a8 
reflecting the beauties of God; one can sense the intense persuasion that is 
theirs that science and God go hand in hand. My opinion is also based on 
observations of science students and scientists who have been the products of 
a Catholic philosophy of education. 


Our philosophy of education is also to show to man how these “things’ 
are to be used, for God has had some things to say about their use. God has 
allowed man to come to some knowledge about the atom, its secrets and its 
power. Because man now knows some of its secrets, he can make use of the 
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itom. Its use can be for constructive or destructive purposes. It is clear to 
ayone who pays the slightest bit of attention to the laws of nature as they 
are expressed by things that the Creator has organized matter and estab- 
ished its laws for the conservation of life and its environment—and not for 
its destruction. 

Thus, our knowledge of “things” and the purposes they serve gives us a 
tear insight as to how the Creator of these things intended that they be used. 


There are scientists who make use of things physical, chemical and biological 
and their knowledge of these things in such a way as to wittingly or unwit- 
tingly derive principles of thought and consequently of action which are 
eroneous. Several years ago a professor of the biological sciences at one of our 
large state universities gave an address to several hundred science teachers of 
secondary school, junior college and college levels. The major theme of his 
discourse was “the survival of the fittest” as one of the elements in the 
explanation of evolution. He emphasized and re-emphasized the constant con- 
flict that exists between living things, drawing repeatedly on examples where 
relationships between certain groups of animals are anything but peaceful. 
His emphasis was to such a degree that one got the idea that conflict among 
lving things is a basic law of nature, and that there is nothing but conflict. 
This may not sound important, but it does have fundamental significance. 
The philosophy of communism has as one of its major tenets that revolution, 
uheaval, constant turmoil is a necessity in man. Man is considered by any 
philosophy of a materialistic character as simply a biological entity. Given 
the idea that biological entities are in constant conflict as one of their basic 
functions, is this not good evidence than one of the tenets of communism has a 
solid biological basis in fact? To you and to me communism doesn’t make 
sense under any pretext. But, can you not visualize the applause given to the 
speaker at the conclusion of his address. Can you not hear the comments of 
the audience as they left the auditorium as to the excellence of what they 
heard, because in a sense the talk was very good. But, how many left the 
auditorium that night with concepts that have prepared their minds to accept 
an erroneous conclusion, an erroneous conclusion because they did not hear 
the other half of the story. What the speaker forgot to say, or perhaps did 
not have time to say was that there is much peaceful and harmonious inter- 
play of activities within an individual living system such as yours and mine. 
The conflict aspect of biological activity is the most obvious and for that 
reason perhaps more dramatic. The peaceful aspect of biological activity 
within living systems themselves and between living systems and their envir- 
onment is so peaceful and quiet, and even beautiful, that it goes unnoticed. 

What I am trying to get at is that knowledge of “things” in the areas of 
the experimental sciences allows for conclusions that are integrated into 
moral philosophy and theology. There is some of the philosopher in all men, 
and scientists do begin to philosophize and moralize on their findings and the 
implications of these findings as they pertain to the individual man or to that 
great body of mankind known as society. Their conclusions may be erroneous, 
they may be misleading, they may be dubious as compared to conclusions in 
4 moral philosophy book or in a theology book with respect to the same 
matter. To oppose or to expose error or misconceptions one must really know 
and understand the relationships of the “things” physical, chemical and bio- 
logical, because one can not solely turn to a page in a moral philosophy book 
ora theology book and say to a scientist with a materialistic outlook, “Your 
conclusion does not agree with what is in the pages of this book.” The sci- 
entists in Catholic institutions and the scientific products they form must 
not only know what is on the page in the moral philosophy book and the 
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theology text; he or she must also be able to use their knowledge of gi. 
entific data so as to be able to recognize error and uncover half truths. This 
must be part of the training of the students—not only a knowledge of gi. 
entific facts, but the interrelationships of these facts, and the clear presenta. 
tion of the conclusions they warrant. We are to teach them not only about 
the tools, but also the techniques of how they are used. 


To accomplish these things imposes a heavy burden upon the teacher as 
well as the students. But it is precisely here that our Catholic philosophy of 
education plays and should play such an important role, because to accomplish 
our jobs as teachers, and for the students to accomplish their jobs as students, 
a disciplining is necessary. This discipline is derived from the discipline that 
stems from the practice of virtue. It is fortuitous that this discussion should 
be so close to the Easter season for we are still vividly mindful of the figure 
of Christ upon the Cross. The thought is very close that the passion and 
death of Christ epitomize the teachings of Christianity, and the central theme 
is sacrifice. What is there of any value that does not have sacrifice associ- 
ated with it? Our dedication to the learning of and the teaching of the things 
that are the handiwork of God requires the constant practice of a virtue s0 
supremely taught in the lesson of Calvary’s Mount. There are other virtues, 
too, that must be incorporated into our teaching, charity, patience, meekness, 
prudence, etc. The point is simply this, that through the incorporation of the 
practice of virtue our teaching will be more enthusiastic, and the good example 
of the virtue practiced will rub onto the shoulders of those we teach. 


How can our Catholic philosophy of education influence our teaching prac- 
tices? The answer is so simple, so clear. We all know it, we simply fail to 
refresh our memories as often as we should. It is our task to dedicate our- 
selves anew to a constant mastery of our subject matter, and to incorporate 
into our own lives the practice of the virtues so necessary to a life of study. 
If we perfect in ourselves a Catholic philosophy of education, only then can 
we make it have an influence in our teaching and in the lives of those we 
teach. We cannot give to others what we ourselves do not have. We cannot 
make scholars if we are not scholars and we cannot be instrumental in the 
making of saints if we attempt not sanctity in ourselves. Scholarliness and 
sanctity can go hand in hand and can be instrumental in the making of 
future generations of saints and scholars who will be our replacements 4 
missioners in a vast missionary field that needs them badly, education to and 
in the sciences. 
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DOES OUR PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION TRULY INFLUENCE 
OUR EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES (RESPONSE FOR THE 
PRE-PROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS) 


FRANCIS M. FORSTER, M.D., GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


It is indeed a privilege and an honor to be allowed to respond for the pro- 
fessional schools to the excellent presentation by Brother Stanislaus two days 
ago. Theoretically, I am in a unique position, having had my undergraduate 
training in a Catholic college, my professional education in a nonsectarian 
uiversity and my subsequent postgraduate training and teaching experience 
in some five non-Catholic sectarian or nonsectarian universities and colleges 
before returning to teach and subsequently assuming administrative duties 
at Georgetown University. I have therefore in essence completed a cycle from 
Catholic to non-Catholic institutions and back to a Catholic institution. I 
can assure you that it is a great satisfaction to be home. 


We can indeed be proud of the product of the Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities of this country, particularly as we see them come into the professional 
schools. But our pride and satisfaction must be mitigated with an enthusiasm 
for improvement. The products of other schools will improve and ours must 
to. Our men and women must be nothing short of the best. 


The men and women who have attended Catholic colleges have one distinct 
advantage. The most important fundamental knowledge is already theirs. 
They are perfectly well aware why we are in this world. This seems trite, 
and yet at one of the great eastern universities where I spent a fellowship, 
I attended a seminar conducted by the professor of philosophy, the professor 
of comparative neurology and an associate professor of physiology. The 
seminar was on an explanation of life on an electrical basis. As I left the 
seminar with my fellow research fellows, one of them, knowing full well that 
Iam Catholic, asked me what I thought of it. My comment was that Saint 
Augustine had long ago solved this problem when he said how much one 
had to believe in order not to believe. Catholic students therefore very early 
in life have much of the confusion of education removed by the appreciation 
of their faith. For the scientist to arrive at the basic truth is difficult but 
certainly not impossible. Angus Armitage once noted “science satisfies us 
because it shows that behind a tangled and confused pageant of nature, there 
isa permanent and orderly reality.” 


Inherent in this is that at the basis of all knowledge there is a need for a 
tligious discipline, orthodoxy, or some might call it mysticism. In any event, 
there is a spiritual matrix which is an absolute essential for the total man. 
This is why psychoanalysts when they delve deeply enough often come up 
professing an orthodox faith. This is how J. Robert Oppenheimer as an 
atomic physicist developed a social consciousness as portrayed in his speech 
at the closing of the Columbia University Bicentennial recently when after 
describing the unfortunate situation of man at the present time, he stated: 
This is, as I see it, the condition of man and this condition we can help 
Cause we can love one another.” This need for spiritual values is what so 
frequently drives the pure scientist late in life to write a philosophy of one 
sort or another. This is what impelled Sir Charles Sherrington, the brilliant 
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neuro-physiologist, in his declining days to write his lectures on Man and His 
Nature but he still could not comprehend how Fernell, the Father of Phyji- 
ology, could be a devout Catholic. 


This is equally true in political science. Dean Acheson, in an introduction 
to Halle’s Civilization and Foreign Policy wrote: “Events have rolled our most 
cherished preconceptions into topsy-turvy confusion. Speaker and hearer start 
from no common ground as to what our experience has been or should have 
taught us as to where we are and what we face or as to what we want in 
terms of what we can and are prepared to do, and so the great and overpower- 
ing need for an applicable body of theory.” 


The Catholic student in a Catholic environment begins early in his career 
to have an understanding of the basic values of life. The non-Catholic sci- 
entist or professional man will, if he is a deep thinking person, eventually 
come close to, if not obtain the same ideal. It is, however, more difficult for 
him in many instances to arrive at this goal. Brother Stanislaus touched 
upon the point of the role of the non-Catholic teacher in our colleges. This 
problem in the professional school is certainly different. Here it is necessary 
to have non-Catholic members of the faculty. It is beside the point as to 
whether for the universality of teaching such a move is necessary, for with the 
present shortage of qualified teachers in the various professions, it is manda- 
tory that the universities obtain the best men they can obtain, and the ques- 
tion of personal religion of the teachers is not predominant. They must, of 
course, subscribe to Catholic principles in their teaching and personal lives, 
There are certain fields in the professional schools where it is important to 
have Catholics in the majority at least. One needs here only to point to fields 
such as obstetrics in medicine. From the standpoint of scholarship in ouw 
Christian universities, however, there is a time honored precedent for wel- 
coming non-Catholic investigators and I need only to point to Copernicus. 
When he was the Canon of the Cathedral at Frauenburg in 1539 he harbored 
for two years the Protestant scientist Rheticus, who studied with him; and 
indeed if it were not for this, Copernicus’ volumes would probably never have 
been published. This was true liberalism even in the days of violent passions 
between Catholic and Protestant and certainly proved valuable for both and 
for astronomy and mathematics. 


All knowledge may be looked upon as revelation. That which is a direct 
revelation is dogma and can properly be taught in dogmatic fashion. Indirect 
revelation includes science, and one might well envision that body of knowl- 
edge not directly revealed as facts for which the Infinite God allows the 
finite man to probe and attempt to solve. One might feel that this 
indirectly revealed knowledge should also be taught by dogmatic approach. 
However, since finite man is the organ for the elucidation of these truths, 
they are often distorted, developed only piecemeal and never completely, 
and are often arrived at only laboriously and after the promulgation of 
false statements instead of truths. These therefore cannot be taught dog- 
matically. In at least some of our Catholic colleges this difference is not 
clearly understood and teaching of science is often too dogmatic. One cannot 
teach science like apologetics because science changes. There are many 
exceptions to this, and there are, for example, premedical courses where men 
in the freshman and sophomore years are even introduced into research. 
Students who have been taught science courses on a dogmatic basis, being told 
exactly what they are expected to know and examined only on exactly what 
they have been told, often flounder when they enter professional schools of 
large non-Catholic universities. Here they are told they have their choice of 
any one of a number of textbooks, that their experiment schedule is posted 
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ad it is up to them to dig out the material. The lecture as a teaching device 
in professional schools, particularly in the medical field, is rapidly losing its 
tatu. Most professors in the progressive medical schools now look upon 
a lecture simply as a means for laying down a fundamental alphabet upon 
qhich the student is expected to graft knowledge and graft it very quickly. 
The acquisition of knowledge is primarily by reading diverse references and 
by the students’ own practical observations in the laboratory, at the bedside 
and in the outpatient department. There is no substitute for bedside teaching, 
and we are all well aware that no one has ever learned the clinical subject of 
medicine through the seat of his pants and in the third row of the amphi- 
theatre but only by the laying on of his own hands. 


Inherent in this is the need to realize that we cannot teach all the students 
ned to know. In the first place there is no scientist who knows all that is 
to be known about his field, and even if he did, in twenty years his knowledge 
would be inadequate. Teaching in the graduate field, for most of the pro- 
fessional group, is not for the present but for two or three decades away. 
The dynamics of teaching are not primarily for the inculcation of facts, but 
for disciplining the mind to handle and cope with revelation, be it direct or 
indirect. In the professional schools, one is fully aware that the senior 
student in law or medicine or engineering must be taught not for the year 
of our Lord 1955, but must be taught so that he can develop and be at his 
peak performance when he reaches that period of his life when he will actually 
be at his professional peak, roughly twenty to thirty years away. At the 
present time it is necessary for the professional schools to inculcate this 
philosophy of the inadequacy of education for facts and it would be far better 
if the pre-professional schools aided in convincing the young students that 


knowledge in the professional fields at least is dynamic and not static. The 
broader their base in the total professional field, the more widely read and 
the more eclectic in their own thinking, the better equipped our students will 
be to face their future. 


There is a universal deficit in pre-professional training and that is in the 
failure of transcultural approach. The cause of this lies at the doors of the 
professional schools who state the student may take any course he wishes 
provided that—and then proceed to lay out a number of hours in various basic 
subjects to keep the student busy for four years in college. In this regard 
our Catholic schools are superior insofar as philosophy in its various aspects 
is presented in the pre-professional school courses. This is a transcultural 
approach. We do not prepare the students as well in the positive social sci- 
ences as many of our non-Catholic confreres do, but, on the other hand, the 
whole basis of social sciences is our own philosophy. Some Catholic colleges 
and universities have moved far in this transcultural direction with the devel- 
opment of the honor course students who acquire their pre-professional 
requirements outside of the regular course. It is extremely interesting to 
note that the men who have taken the honor course almost invariably are 
well up in their classes in professional schools. 


There are certain inherent difficulties in our own colleges and universities. 
We have failed to foresee the full impact of science. It is interesting to note 
that all of the universities of this country began as divinity schools up to the 
time that Benjamin Franklin founded the University of Pennsylvania. This 
was the beginning of the technological era in education in this country. We 
have not, however, progressed in our awareness of the role of the university 
In this matter, and as an example of that, may I ask which of the Catholic 
unversities has an atomic pile? This is not a question of economics because 
these were readily subsidized. We have long been outstanding in certain areas 
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such as astronomy and seismology. Indeed many years ago the scientific age 
was born in Catholic institutions, and the earliest advances in social sciences 
were in the hostels of the middle ages, but our schools, by and large, have 
fallen behind in the development and teaching in the field of the positive 
social sciences. There are certain other inherent difficulties for the Catholic 
colleges and universities. Our principles of business operations are not under- 
stood. Non-Catholics are somewhat inclined to view with some suspicion the 
administration of funds. Moreover, the echelons of authority and the changes 
in authority in Catholic colleges and universities are not well appreciated and 
understood. These are major difficulties in the acquisition of endowments, and 
the paucity of endowments is a major problem of our schools. There is a 
need here for better public information. 


In conclusion, the product of the Catholic college or university has carved 
for himself or herself a niche in the professional world as well as in other 
aspects of modern life. However, we cannot at any time feel secure and satis. 
fied but must improve the quality and quantity of our product. While the incul- 
cation of our faith is of paramount importance in the Catholic schools, it is nec- 
essary for us to realize that those men and women who enter and graduate 
from the professional schools must in their professional lives be outstanding 
in their profession. It is not sufficient to be an outstandingly devout Catholic 
but an inadequate surgeon or barrister or social scientist. Indeed we must 
strive to make our graduates better than the average graduate in order to 
overcome the worldly handicap of our faith. These outstanding technologists 
and professional men then can become missionaries in the technological civil- 
ization in which we live. Catholic laymen who are held in high regard 
because of their professional ability and capability are more apt to lead to 
an admiration of the faith—an indirect but effective lay apostolate. 


In closing, I would like to tell you of a little known account of a great 
scientist and a devout Catholic. Doctor Carlos Finlay of Havana was a 
graduate of Colegio Belen and then came to this country to attend the Jeffer- 
son Medical College and returned to Cuba to practice medicine. All of his life 
he was a devout Catholic and indeed his family are still. Following are a few 
lines abstracted from an affidavit by Padre Lanza y Diaz of the Colegio 
Belen and they tell the story of how Carlos Finlay came upon his great dis- 
covery. 


“Doctor Finlay then asked me in strictest confidence: Do you wish to 
know how it first occurred to me that mosquitoes might be the carriers of 
yellow fever?” “Yes, doctor,” I replied, “that interests me deeply.” “It was 
one night,” continued Doctor Finlay, “when I had been out until very late 
visiting a Carmelite priest who was in a very serious condition with an acute 
attack of yellow fever. When I left the bedside of the sick man, I was affected 
by a deep and sad feeling and I reached home very late at night. When I was 
about to retire to rest, I remembered that on that day I had not recited the 
rosary to the Blessed Virgin, and tired as I was and in need of sleep, I began 
to recite the rosary while seated in an armchair. 


“An importunate mosquito then began to fly around my head and lit on my 
forehead. I frightened it again and again but the worrisome mosquito returned 
in a stubborn attack and refused to let me alone. While in this dogged strug- 
gle with the mosquito, which refused to give up its attempt to sink its pro- 
boscis into my skin, suddenly, as if inspired, I was struck with this thought: 
‘Ah, can the mosquito be the carrier of yellow fever?’ As one for whom 4 
veil has been drawn aside, there appeared to me the vision of a plague of 
mosquitoes biting the healthy and the sick alternately and carrying in their 
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proboscides from one to the other the germ of the black vomit. An intense 
emotion took possession of my spirit and I was filled with a strong sense of 
expectation of something very great; and the idea of the mosquito spreading 
yellow fever with the hope of a possible total elimination of the terrible 
sourge Was engraved on my mind in fixed and indelible characters.” We must 
hope, strive and pray that our colleges send to professional schools and the 
professional schools turn out men and women who will, in the future, be 
Carlos Finlays—world heroes and God’s heroes. 





HOW CAN OUR PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION INFLUENCE OUR 
COLLEGE TEACHING (RESPONSE FOR BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION) 


CHARLES J. KIERNAN, Pu.D., ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Toward the close of the last century there appeared on the university scene 
a newcomer in the form of the school of accounting, commerce, and finance, 
destined to attract a student body that has increased in numbers at a rate 
relatively more rapid than have the enrollments in the older and, perhaps, 
more conservative colleges of our American universi:’ss. Since the birth of 
the school of business there has been a marked difference of opinion among 
educators of various hues as to the proper place and significance of business 
and commerce as curriculum material on the college level. Although the 
years since the end of World War II have been less turbulent, the original 
battle is not yet concluded; however, the ultraconservatives seem to have a 
lessened supply of ammunition for carrying the original battle far into the 
future. 


Perhaps a quick glance at the university as a whole might serve to place 
the collegiate school of business in its proper setting in the educational struc- 
ture of the economy. The university developed as a composite of students 
and, in the medieval sense, masters forming a community of scholars. In this 
pristine form the university might well be called the home of the intellect. 
In its modern aspects, however, the university frequently is accused of being 
the springboard to economic well-being and financial success for its graduates. 
In some circles it is looked upon merely as a means for enabling the children 
of a family to reach a higher economic standing than that enjoyed by their 
parents. 


The medieval end product of the university, knowledge, to some extent has 
been bypassed for the more prosaic goal of economic success. In this meta- 
morphosis the arch culprit seems to have been the school of business. Briefly, 
the charge made against the school of business states that its sciences and 
their practical applications improve the apparatus and techniques of commerce, 
increase the wealth of nations, raise the standards of living so that a larger 
portion of the population enjoys a greater variety of goods and services, and 
provide the basis for greater human comfort than the world has heretofore 
enjoyed, but accomplish all this through a process of dehumanizing the indi- 
vidual. 


More specifically in the case of the Catholic school of business the charge 
is levelled that two educational forces go marching off on their separate path- 
ways. One force is the residuum of the modified classical-philosophical cur- 
riculum of the liberal arts college, and the other is the conglomeration of 
techniques and practices, of mechanisms and procedures, and of theories and 
impressions of the market places and the manufacturing establishments. 


In the light of these accusations, sometimes strident and sometimes muted, 
the question might well be asked, “Why a Catholic collegiate school of busi- 
ness?” Or, more pertinently, the question might be phrased, “What are the 
proper objectives of a Catholic collegiate school of business, and, if these 
objectives are worthy, to what extent are they being realized?” 
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Very briefly an answer may be formulated in two parts. First, the Catholic 
wllegiate school of business exists as an integral part of the Catholic educa- 
tinal structure to produce the graduate who, as Pope Pius XI stated, “thinks, 
judges, and acts constantly and consistently in accordance with right reason 
illumined by the supernatural light of the example and teaching of Christ.” 
Secondly, it exists to train the student in mastery of the basic techniques 
essential to business while at the same time building up a thorough under- 
sanding of the broad foundation upon which the whole structure of com- 
merce rests. The purpose of Catholic business education is not to make stu- 
dents businessmen, per se, but to educate potential businessmen so that first 
of all they may become men in the fullest sense of the term. Not merely is 
the student to be adjusted and wedded to his vocation, but, as an embryonic 
businessman, his business philosophy and his commercial activities need be 
shaped to the summum bonum of this life. 


The secondary objective differentiates the school of business from the other 
schools and colleges of a Catholic university. But this objective must be 
spelled out specifically. Is it the purpose of the Catholic undergraduate school 
of business to educate and train the specialist, or is its concern more properly 
wih the preparation of men with a broad, well-rounded education who are 
capable of absorbing at industry level the specialized understanding of a 
particular task? The average undergraduate comes to the Catholic school of 
business directly from the secondary school with a very broad, ill-defined goal, 
mowing only that he wants a career in the world of business, but without 
any knowledge or understanding of the phases of business activity and the 
requirements that particular industries place upon their personnel. 


In these days of the specialist it would seem, paradoxically, there exists, to 
agreater degree than ever before, the need for college graduates who have 
been broadly trained in the essential and common elements of business and 
who have the basic education to make their business careers professional in 
scope. At present there is increasing evidence that business and industry are 
gradually taking over some of the functions of postgraduate education. The 
product sought by industry from the undergraduate school of business is the 
graduate with broad, general training in the art and science of business to 
whom can be given the specific finishing touches that provide the tailor-made 
product essential to the aims and purposes of a specific enterprise. But in 
order that the final polishing may yield a product of unquestionable worth it 
is essential that the basic material be worthy and competent. Before the 
graduate may qualify as a specialist, it is essential that he qualify properly 
4 a generalist. 


The need is for the individual who can think ahead, who can recognize in 
the present the probable shape of the immediate future, and who can discern 
trends and tendencies before they become realities. Without meaning to be 
trite, it must be emphasized that the ability to evaluate the present as it may 
be projected into the future in the light of the past is essential to the well- 
being of the nation. In our own lifetime events have shown that evaluations 
plaeed upon (then) current events have often been proved erroneous. Hitler’s 
tise to power, Stalin’s usurpation of authority, and Mussolini’s control of the 
Italian state evidence leaders whose objectives were evaluated erroneously 
in the early stages by all but the few who could discern in the historical pat- 
tem of the past an indication of where the naked power of these dictators 
would eventually lead. It is our fond hope and earnest expectation that the 
generalist, as epitomized in the graduate of the Catholic school of business, 
will be capable of discerning the implications in economic and political sys- 
‘ems before they become extremely active, dominant elements on the world 
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scene, and that these generalists would bid business and political leaders pause 
and consider carefully before placing the mark of approval or acquiescence 
on similar embryonic developments. 


The graduate of the Catholic collegiate school of business aspires, properly, 
to a position of business leadership that will be the crowning glory of a 
career in commerce or industry. As a leader he will need be not only a 
master of administration but also, in the true spirit of humility, a master 
who is fully alert to the responsibility that such leadership owes to the 
various segments of the enterprise and to the general public. Leadership 
imposes the responsibility of intense familiarity not only with the economic 
environment but also with the general social and political setting in which 
business functions, and with the place of work in the divine order. For the 
business leader there is the ever-present problem of policy and policy forma- 
tion, a problem that can be solved not through business know-how alone, but 
only through the application of know-how in the light of the teachings of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 


By many students in a school of business, Catholic or non-Catholic, the 
non-professional courses, call them academic, cultural, or what you will, are 
looked upon as faculty inspired, irrelevant requirements to be grudgingly toler. 
ated as a dubious avenue to the attainment of a few of the hallmarks that 
might label them as educated men. This seems to be the logical outcome of 
the increasing tendency toward departmentalization of knowledge which has 
already cut away so many teachers from any real and lasting contact with 
theology and philosophy. Our Catholic schools of business, in many instances, 
seem to be reared on a dichotomous foundation of professional subject mat- 
ter and the social sciences on the one hand, and the humanities, philosophy, 
and theology on the other. It seems, furthermore, that this pattern is founded 
on the implicit understanding that never the twain shall meet. Perhaps it 
might not be too harsh a criticism to observe that the end-product of this 
dual pattern comes dangerously close to being a college trained, uneducated 
graduate emanating from an educational process in which emphasis, generally, 
has been on technical proficiency and mechanical competency at the expense 
of development in knowledge and wisdom. 

Let us look for a few moments at the field in which the Catholic business 
school graduate will spend most of his productive years. The pattern of 
business is considerably looser and very much broader than is the design of 
any of the older professions. The law moves in a bailiwick subject to delinea- 
tion and demarcation fostered by the codification of law, the deposit of prece- 
dent, and the somewhat flexible but fairly well-contained domain of equity. 
At the risk of oversimplification, perhaps, medicine may be seen to concell 
itself with the human body, and, complex as is this mechanism, the structure 
from person to person is for all practical purposes identical. But business 
kaleidoscopic in its patterns. The structural organization differs from one 
enterprise to another. The range of relationships runs the gamut from the 
wholly impersonal, as might pertain to the mechanical efficiency of a machine, 
to the intensely personal as evidenced in the day-by-day relationships among 
worker and worker, worker and employer, and employer and other employers. 

Patterns of business activity are so changing as to dwarf into relative 
insignificance, by comparison, the monumental accomplishment of the Frent 
impressionist painter, Claude Monet, in his famous series of twenty paintings 
of the Facades of the Cathedral of Rowen that carried the theme from the 
gray dawn of emerging day to the vivid orange and blue of the sunset. 
Monet’s chromatic effects were bewildering, but, bewildering though they 
were, they dissolve into relative insignificance when compared to the m 
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problems that confront the business leader as he gazes on the variegated 
forms and expressions of business activity, and as he views the changes that 
wcur day-by-day in the dynamic setting of commercial and industrial enter- 
prise. To assimilate properly the welter of data, to analyze the factual setting, 
and to arrive at and promulgate decisions that are proper and adequate, both 
technically and socially, the businessman must have an anchorage to which 
he may hold fast, an anchorage unaffected by the changing tides of business 
activity, an anchorage unaltered by the passage of time. Such an anchorage 
is not found in the technical aspects of business, nor is it found through the 
development of mechanical competency. Such an anchorage exists only in 
an adequate philosophical theological foundation fully fashioned in all its 
ramifications by the Roman Catholicity of the educative process of which the 
businessman was a part in his undergraduate years in the Catholic school of 
business. 


But the Catholic school of business exists not alone to provide mastery of 
the business sciences and understanding of Catholic theology and philosophy, 
but also to implant the seed that will germinate into genuine Catholic par- 
ticipation in business through a vibrant Catholic life. There must be a 
recognition on the part of the graduate of the full import of the dictum of 
Pope Leo XIII, in the encyclical Rerwm Novarum, that “the things of this 
earth cannot be understood or valued rightly without taking into considera- 
tion the life to come, the life that will last forever.” There is need for a mind 
trained in the intricacies of the market place that is also trained in Catholic- 
ism, @ mind whose inner serenity may be seen in the outward manifestations 
of an intensely Catholic life. 


The primary work of the Catholic collegiate school of business is the 
development of the intellect in the habit of knowing truth. More than a 
quarter-century ago a non-Catholic educator, Dr. George D, Olds, in his 
inaugural address on accepting the presidency of Amherst College, stated this 
purpose succinctly when he said that the educator “should strive to mirror 
truth as the unruffled surface of a mountain lake mirrors the sky, magnify- 
ing nothing, minifying nothing, distorting nothing.” 

There can be little doubt concerning the ability to train students in the art 
and science of business as evidenced by the record of Catholic collegiate 
schools of business over the past several decades. Graduates of Catholic 
business schools have shown an ability, at least equal to that of graduates of 
non-sectarian schools, to pass successfully the professional examinations in 
accountancy, to enter upon and pursue successful careers in government serv- 
le, and to achieve successful economic leadership in the fields of industry and 
commerce, 


But what of the primary objective of the Catholic collegiate school of busi- 
ness? In his Blueprint for a Catholic University, published in 1949, Father 
Ward makes the trenchant observation that “to date we have not come to any 
full or clear realization of what makes a commerce school Catholic, and 
undoubtedly some of them in particular teachings are not Catholic.” 


Underlying the whole problem of the purpose of the Catholic collegiate 
school of business is the philosophical foundation upon which the school is 
erected. Philosophy may be defined as a theory of life, and, as such, philosophy 
8 the essence of the primary objective of Catholic business education. But it 
does not follow that the philosophical training of the professional business- 
man should be along the same lines as that of the professional philosopher. 


A random selection of the current catalogues of Catholic collegiate schools 
of business presents an almost uniform core curriculum in which courses 
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variously labelled as religion or theology and courses in philosophy are an 
essential requirement for every student. And, in most Catholic institutions 
the question has been raised again and again, “How can more philosophy be 
incorporated into the business curriculum while keeping the total curriculum 
content within the normal load factor of four years of undergraduate study?” 


Over the past two or three decades the deans of Catholic collegiate schools 
of business have been under pressure exerted by higher administrative authori- 
ties to find ways and means of increasing the required offerings in theology 
and philosophy while maintaining a wholesome balance among the total offer- 
ings that constitute the degree program. The dean soon fancies himself im- 
paled on the horns of a dilemma. Should he refrain from increasing the 
theological and philosophical offerings, he may find himself accused of con- 
ducting a school that has no genuine reason for existence since it offers very 
little variation on the main professional theme as exemplified in the non- 
sectarian institution; in fact, he may find his Catholicism questioned by those 
who may be graciously described as more Catholic than the Pope. On the 
other hand, should he augment the theological philosophical offerings, by 
curtailing offerings in other areas, is there not the possibility that he may 
incur the wrath, or at least the raised eyebrows, of the private accrediting 
agencies and the state licensing boards that have jurisdiction over professional 
certification? 


It would seem that the desired goal hardly is to be achieved by imposing 
more credit-hour courses in theology and philosophy, but, rather, that the 
objective may be fulfilled by having these queenly sciences permeate the 
areas of professional subject matter. Such an infusion would seem to provide 
the harried dean with an alternative capable of skirting the horns of the 
dilemma. 


Every student in a school of business is required to devote considerable 
time to the study of elementary accountancy, and for many accountancy is 
the major field of concentration. Is not accountancy in the final analysis an 
extended, specialized exercise in logic? Is it not possible that the instructor, 
acting as both accountant and logician, could extend the province of logic 
and eliminate the necessity of adding to the curriculum another course labelled 
logic? 

A cursory perusal of the average textbook in special ethics indicates that 
areas of inquiry include questions of the right to ownership of property, 
contracts, interest and usury, labor problems and their proper remedies, 
authority and responsibility in civil society, and a host of other questions 
that are at the same time germane to the professional subject matter 
areas. But to what extent, in the professional areas of accounting, finance, 
management, and marketing, are these subjects presented and considered in 
the light of ethics? 

In many instances it would seem that Catholic collegiate schools of business 
are missing the boat. Too often the professional subject matter is taught in 
a manner akin to that of the non-sectarian college by dwelling heavily, and 
properly so, on the theory and practice of the specific area, but, and improp- 
erly so, at the same time leaving aside all considerations of the ethical 
implications. 

Is it not evident that the professional educator in the field of business 
subject matter, who is well steeped in the fundamentals of Catholic theology 
and philosophy, has before him an almost untouched territory in which con- 
siderable exploratory work may be done with very profitable results? I am 
aware there are those who will immediately say, to quote the adage, “shoe 
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maker stick to your last,” that there are those who will hold to the point of 
view that special ethics is properly the province of the moralist on the faculty, 
and that the function of the professional subject matter instructor is to teach 
these professional subjects and no more. 


Although the undergraduate years may be viewed as a time apart, a period 
of preparation, a time of great ideals when the student is brought in contact 
with the best that has been thought, said, and done in the history of man- 
kind, there remains, nevertheless, the necessity of remembering that only a 
little while will pass before the student leaves his sheltered position to en- 
counter the hurly-burly of the everyday world of business wherein his ideals 
will be tested severely. In this everyday world of business no moralist will 
be standing at the neophyte’s shoulder to guide him in a course of action, 
no time will be given for standing apart and leisurely considering the situa- 
tion that confronts him; rather will he be required, with almost split-second 
timing, to form a pattern of action and follow it through. Insofar as his 
undergraduate professional training was received in courses in which the 
ethical implications were considered together with the professional techniques, 
to that degree, it would seem, a habit of intellectual virtue not only will have 
been formed, but also will have been developed in the realism of the setting 
in which business problems arise. 


There may be those who will object that such a course of action places 
an undue burden on the professional subject matter faculty. Such an objec- 
tion, by indirection, poses a question that requires a definite answer. “By 
what standards should the Catholic teacher of professional subject matter 
be judged?” I cannot offer a definitive answer! May I, however, make two 
observations. Is not competence, in its fullest sense, something more than a 
thorough, pervasive understanding of the theory and practice of some major 
province of business activity; is it not something deeper, something that 
distinguishes the Catholic expert from his non-Catholic associate? Should 
not the Catholic teacher be judged on the two-pronged standard of technical 
competency of the highest order and of saturation in the theological and 
philosophical heritage of Roman Catholicism? Long centuries ago the Roman 
pagan, Seneca, made the astute observation that might be considered literally 
by our Catholic collegiate schools of business and their professional faculties, 
“We must practice what we preach; for philosophy is not a subject for 
popular ostentation, nor does it rest in words, but in deeds.” 





CATHOLICS AND THE INTELLECTUAL AND SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


JOHN J. KANE, Px.D., UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, 
NOTRE DAME, IND. 


When American Catholics speak of Catholic scholarship, one eye is apt 
to be tilted toward priests and religious, the other turned back into history, 
This strabismic condition, commonly known as cross-eyed, is not entirely un- 
warranted. The majority of eminent Catholic scholars in the United States 
are clerics, priests, brothers and sisters. There are some notable exceptions 
but they tend merely to underscore the fact that there is a dearth of out- 
standing scholars among the American Catholic laity. It is also true that 
the glorious peak of Catholic scholarship, reached in the middle ages, has 
yet to be approximated in modern times. If the intellectual and social aposto- 
late of the Church is ever to be realized in America, this condition must be 
changed, for scholarship is the heart of the intellectual apostolate and the 
basis for the social apostolate. Contrary to popular notions that scholars 
dwell in ivory towers without a sense of reality and without an impact on 
daily living, one need only point out that one scholar, John Dewey, revolu- 
tionized the educational world; another, Sigmund Freud, the psychiatric 
world; and a third, Karl Marx, almost the entire world. Catholics will debate 
some of Dewey’s contributions, deplore much of Freud’s, and reject those of 
Marx. But negativism never saved a world and perhaps we, American Catho- 
lics, have been more prolific in criticism than in scholarship. We do not lack 
a positive program. We lack enough eminent scholars to analyze, publicize 
and demonstrate its application. Current hostility toward Catholicism in the 
United States and the less than notable influence of Catholic social thought 
on the American scene are partly traceable to a paucity of eminent Catholic 
scholars, particularly among laymen and especially in certain fields. This 
condition has been chronic for a long time. Today it is acute because of the 
coming crisis in education. 


In the last twenty years the birth rate has increased 88%. If the same 
proportion of American youth go to college in 1970 as in 1955, college enroll- 
ments will increase 75% according to an article in Time magazine. If ten 
per cent more of our youth should enter college, and this is not unlikely, 
enrollments may reach five million. One college president has stated that as 
much floor space will have to be provided for higher education in the next 
fifteen years as was provided in the last three hundred years. If the present 
teacher-student ratio is maintained, higher education will also require about 
half a million additional faculty members (Time, vol. LXV). The woods are 
more filled with floor timber than faculty timber, especially for Catholic 
schools. Vocations to the priesthood and religious life have not kept pace 
with the need. The increased birth rate will also increase the demands for 
parish priests, for sisters in hospital and social work. These needs will 
precede the potential supply to be hoped for from a higher birth rate. The 
gap will have to be filled by nonclerical teachers possibly for a generation, 
probably for an indefinite period. Unless we are prepared to see the calibre 
of Catholic education reduced, these teachers will have to be well trained in 
graduate schools. But if Catholic education is to continue to improve, these 
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teachers will have to be more than competent instructors with graduate 
degrees. They will have to possess or develop an eminence in scholarship. 


Insistence upon eminence in scholarship is neither bombast nor vanity. 
Eminence in scholarship means leadership in the world of thought which is 
or should be the very atmosphere of the campus. Outstanding scholars tend 
to produce such an atmosphere; the better students breathe deeply of it and 
even the mediocre occasionally sniff it. There is a Catholic intellectual aposto- 
late which can win men’s minds for God, just as there is another kind which 
can Win men’s minds from God. Leadership in the latter type has rarely 
been lacking. It runs unchallenged in several fields, particularly social 
science. Its course can only be halted by positive contributions of outstanding 
Catholic scholars who know the language and use the methods of the disci- 
plines. Furthermore, both the sound theories and the folklore, especially in 
social science, are not confined by campus walls. They are daily applied in 
our courts, our schools, our prisons, our hospitals and cloaked with the force 
of law in our legislatures. Much of this is good; some of it is not. The 
Catholic social apostolate likewise suffers under these circumstances. How 
can one explain such passivity in the intellectual and social fields on the part 
of a people who have a heritage of social welfare extending back to the first 
century and a tradition of scholarship antedating every state university in 
this country and even those august institutions known as the Ivy League? 
Part of it at least can be blamed on the dearth of American Catholic scholars. 
But what is a scholar? 


A scholar is a learned person, usually a specialist in some one field, such as 
philosophy, theology, economics, physics, who devotes his life to the pursuit of 
knowledge in his respective and allied disciplines. Ordinarily he gains recog- 
nition mainly among those in his field by publications resulting from his 
research. One could, of course, be a true scholar and never publish although 
perhaps not on an American university faculty. One could also publish— 
even reputed research—without providing significant evidence of scholarship. 
Possession of a graduate degree, especially the doctor’s degree, is normally 
considered an index of at least potential scholarly ability. A doctor’s degree 
may be rather important, for in some cases it is the only index of scholarly 
ability which incidentally may remain permanently potential. But since the 
first question to be raised here concerns the production of scholars by Catho- 
lic institutions, some of these basic indices and the available studies will have 
to be examined. 


In The Younger American Scholar, the authors drew up a roster of younger 
American scholars who showed promise of future intellectual accomplish- 
ments. On the basis of this roster they attempted to discover how character- 
istics of undergraduate institutions might be associated with successful pro- 
duction of such persons (p. 1). Criteria used for inclusion on this roster 
involved: a doctor of philosophy degree from one of the 25 universities which 
confer most such degrees in the United States; a university fellowship or 
scholarship from the same sample of universities; a private fellowship from 
one of the nine foundations sampled, or a government fellowship from one 
of the three agencies specified. All of these had to be awarded since 1946. 
The sole Catholic institution in the twenty-five universities was the Catholic 
University of America. An obvious limitation in the study is that Ph.D’s 
from Catholic institutions other than the Catholic University were excluded. 


In writing of the production of scholars by liberal arts colleges on the 
hasis of this roster, the authors concluded that Catholic institutions were 
the lowest of all on all indices employed. 
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From Catholic institutions 75 per cent enter science, an extraordinarily 
large percentage, though based on a very limited number of cases. With 
respect to the source from which the award is obtained, . . . the eighteen 
Catholic institutions (in the liberal arts sample) failed to receive a single 
fellowship of a private foundation (page 45). 


In writing of the university sample of 91 institutions, they concluded that 
the percentage of Ph.D’s among Catholic institutions is relatively low com- 
pared with Protestant and publicly controlled universities (p. 58). Their 
final statement on Catholic institutions was: 


. . . though exceptionally unproductive in all areas of scholarship, 
(they) achieve their best record in the sciences (p. 99). 


Admittedly there is little comfort for us in these statements, aside from their 
conclusions on scientists. 


In 1952, R. H. Knapp’s and H. B. Goodrich’s work, Origins of American 
Scientists appeared. Using the 1921 and the 1944 editions of American Men 
of Science, they selected those starred and those who had the Ph.D degree 
or its equivalent in mathematics, physics, chemistry, astronomy, geology, 
biology or psychology, in order to determine the type of undergraduate insti- 
tution from which these men had come. They ultimately compiled a list of 
fifty institutions which led in the production of scientists. No Catholic institu- 
tion was on this list. They concluded: 


A closer examination of the Catholic institutions reveals that without 
exception, they lie among the least productive 10 per cent of all institu- 
tions and constitute a singularly unproductive sample (p. 24). 


These authors tried to discover the reasons for the failure of Catholic 
institutions to produce more scientists. An intensive examination of such 
institutions with regard to financial resources, student-faculty ratio, cost of 
attendance, and quality of students, so far as the authors could determine, 
showed little difference from the general run of American colleges and uni- 
versities. They did, however, advance three possible explanations: Catholic 
institutions are concentrated in the eastern industrial sections of the United 
States, an area not noted for high production of scientists; second, students 
are drawn from a Caholic population which has come from European cultures 
not conspicuous for scientific accomplishments; and third, the authoritarian 
structure of Catholicism which opposes secularization, the implication being 
that science tends to be secularistic (p. 288). 


The statement that Catholic authoritarianism retards development of scient- 
ists will not stand up. In the ten-year period ending in June, 1954, a total of 
1,363 doctoral degrees was conferred by Catholic institutions. Forty per 
cent of these were in the natural sciences. The largest number of degrees 
granted in one field was in chemistry, a total of 172 or 12.5%. In fact only 
80% of these degrees were in the humanities and only 15% in social sciences 
and history. In other words, more doctoral degrees from Catholic graduate 
schools were conferred in natural sciences than in any other single division. 
That current American bogey man, Catholic authoritarianism, has no more 
reality here than it has in most areas where it is alleged to operate. 


The next source employed to discover production of scholars by Catholic 
institutions was The Directory of American Scholars, 1951 edition. The 
editors admit and regret its omissions, but since this directory is one effort 
to list American scholars, it merits examination. A 4% sample was taken by 
listing the names and the fields of each person on every twenty-fifth page 
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who had obtained his undergraduate degree from a Catholic institution. 
Obviously this does not include all Catholics in the directory and probably 
includes a small number of non-Catholics who received baccalaureate degrees 
from Catholic colleges. It should, however, provide some rough idea of the 
productivity of Catholic undergraduate schools and an even rougher approxi- 
mation of the incidence of American Catholic scholars. The directory has a 
total of 20,000 names of which about eight hundred were examined. Total 
number in this sample with degrees from Catholic institutions amounted to 
only 88, and of these 24 were clerics. Only 14 laymen were found. In the 
sample all graduates of Catholic colleges accounted for 4.75%; lay graduates 
for 1.75%. Since Catholics make up about 20% of the American population, 
one can only conclude on the basis of this study, they constitute a dispro- 
portionately small number of American scholars. Since priests, brothers and 
sisters amount to a mere fraction of 1% of the adult Catholic population, 
the lack of lay scholars is obvious. As scholars, clerics outnumber the laity 
in this sample, more than two to one. The earlier statement that most Catho- 
lic scholars in America are clerics does not seem amiss. 


Despite obvious limitations in the studies cited and the facile allusion to 
Catholic authoritarianism as a factor in inhibiting development of scientists, 
are the conclusions of these surveys entirely inaccurate? The answer is no! 
First, you must recall that these studies did not directly investigate the inci- 
dence of Catholic scholars in America. They studied the extent to which 
graduates of Catholic colleges obtain Ph.D’s or certain types of grants and 
fellowships or achieve listing in American Men of Science or The Directory 
of American Scholars. Probably few deans of Catholic colleges or graduate 
schools are surprised at these findings. What they really indicate is not any 
inferiority in Catholic education or among Catholic students, but rather that 
Catholic lay students do not go on to graduate school as frequently as gradu- 
ates of Protestant and non-denominational schools. As a result it seems 
entirely probable that American Catholic laymen constitute a disproportion- 
ately low percentage of American scholars and scientists. As a matter of fact 
more compelling evidence of this nature can be found by looking at the low 
proportion of Catholic students who enter college or even complete high 
school, 


Scholars are made, not born. Without a considerable amount of formal 
education, certainly at least a college education, achievement of scholarship 
in the contemporary world is highly unlikely if not downright impossible. 
Everyone who says, “Aye, aye, Lord” will not be saved, and everyone who 
receives a bachelor’s degree will not enter graduate school. Odds being what 
they are, however, the more students who complete college, the greater the 
possible source of future graduate students and future scholars. American 
Catholics seem to be drying up even the source of scholars by not sending 
their children to college in proportionate numbers. No doubt some attend who 
shouldn’t. How many don’t attend who should? 

In a national study made in 1947, among 10,063 high school seniors, male 
and female, it was found that 68% of Jewish seniors in high schools, 36% of 
Protestant seniors, but only 26% of Catholic seniors enter college. Since 
Catholics are mainly an urban people, an urban study might be more mean- 
ingful. A survey of 5,564 urban seniors was made. It revealed that 64% 
of Jewish seniors, 483% of Protestant seniors, but only 26% of Catholic 
seniors tried to enter college. In Connecticut 85% of Jewish seniors, 63% 
of Protestant seniors, but only 57% of Catholic seniors applied for college. 
These figures are even less reassuring when you recall that students must 
usually complete high school to enter college. The Howard Bell study, Youth 
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Tell Their Story, from which the following evidence is drawn, is now seven- 
teen years old. Probably the situation has changed and hopefully for the 
better, but at that time in Maryland, 65% of children of Jewish parents 
graduated from high school, 40% of children of Protestant parents, but only 
28% of children of Catholic parents. 


To obtain a limited check on the contemporary situation, a list of public 
and Catholic high school males in junior year in a midwestern city was made 
on the basis of their religious affiliation and their intentions about attending 
college. In the Catholic high school 71.5% of the boys wished to attend col- 
lege; in the public school, 67% of the Catholic boys wished to attend college 
but 77% of the Protestant boys wished to attend college. These differences 
are not great but they fall into the pattern that a higher percentage of non- 
Catholics than Catholics want to attend college. 


How is this failure of Catholic youth to attend college in anything like 
proportionate numbers in the population to be explained? Ordinarily two 
Catholic explanations are advanced: the immigrant and the low economic 
. Status of American Catholics. The first can be disposed of quickly. In the 
national study of high school students previously referred to, only 25% of 
the Jewish students were native born of native born parents; 58% of Catholic 
students were in this category. Economic status of Catholic parents makes 
more sense, but it is not entirely adequate as an explanation. Again, the 
national study showed that two thirds of the Protestant and Jewish fathers 
were proprietors, managers and professionals; two thirds of the Catholic 
fathers were in white collar, skilled or service trades. In the study of high 
school juniors in a midwestern city, 10% of the Protestant fathers of public 
high school boys were factory workers. In the same school, 14.5% of the 
non-Catholic fathers were executives, only 0.71% of Catholic fathers were 
executives. In the Catholic high school, 54% of the juniors’ fathers were in 
skilled, unskilled or factory work. Financial inability to defray expenses of 
a college education appears to be a factor in denying many Catholic youths 
a higher education, but it merits closer inspection. 


American teachers are rarely in the higher income groups; yet they tend 
to send their children to college to a greater extent than non-teachers in the 
same income group. Two factors must be considered in lower income families: 
first, family attitudes toward higher education; second, influence of its class 
structure on the respective family. Some Catholic families do not appear to 
have as much regard for higher education as many Protestant and Jewish 
families. One may argue, of course, that a materialistic society puts a high 
premium on material success. One helpful and hopeful step toward it is 
possession of a bachelor’s degree. In so far as Catholic families spurn ma- 
terial values, they may also spurn this means toward them, college. How- 
ever, when Catholics do go on to college, they tend to choose as much as, 
perhaps even more than, non-Catholics those very fields and professions which 
promise the more lucrative rewards: law, medicine, business and engineering. 
Scholarship is notoriously unlucrative. Do Catholics reject it for this reason? 
Not entirely. Rather too many American Catholic laymen have for too long 
identified scholarship as an exclusively clerical prerogative. 


The second fact is social class attitudes. Evidence indicates that the most 
sirnificant badge of class membership is acceptance of the values and atti- 
tudes of that group. Higher education is regarded as less important among 
members of the lower middle and classes below that, and it is these classes 
to which the majority of American Catholics belong. Upper and upper middle 
classes produce only 10% of the American children, but send 80% of them 
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to college. The lower middle class produces 30% of the children but sends 
only 25% to college. Classes below this produce 60% of American children 
but educate only 5% of them in college. Here you see a reflection of attitudes 
toward higher education as well as limitations imposed by lower income. It 
is this combination of factors rather than low income alone which probably 
explains the dearth of American Catholic lay scholars. 


When Catholics do enjoy a higher education and when they do achieve 
distinction, in what fields are they most likely to be? Or to put it differently, 
in what areas of occupation and more specifically of scholarship is there a 
lack of Catholic leaders? A 10% random sample of The American Catholic 
Who’s Who both for 1947-48 and 1954-55 showed that among the laity the 
highest percentage of those listed in this publication are lawyers, just about 
one out of five. In Origins of American Scientists the authors also note that 
Catholic colleges tend to produce an unusually large crop of lawyers. Educa- 
tion is second, but a very poor second. In fact in the 1954-55 sample the 
percentage of lawyers is more than double the percentage of educators. 
Business executives, writers and bankers follow in that order ranging from 
6% to 4%. The earlier sample showed only 1.1% listed as social scientists 
and 0.9% as natural scientists. The later survey found 2% natural scientists 
but no social scientists in the sample. Some educators, of course, may have 
been social or natural scientists but the largest number was probably in 
administration. 


In the very small sample of laymen in The Directory of American Scholars 
four were in English, three in philosophy, two in the classics and history and 
one in business administration, economics and speech. The size of this sample 
makes it merely a matter of interest but entirely inconclusive. 


A study of doctoral degrees conferred by Catholic universities in the last 
ten years ending in June, 1954, is probably much more valuable. Here, as 
previously noted, 40% were in the natural sciences, chemistry, physics, mathe- 
matics, geology, botany, biology and such. Thirty per cent were in the 
humanities. Only 11% were in anthropology, economics, sociology and politi- 
cal science combined. In the period under discussion Catholic institutions 
conferred over 100 doctoral degrees in the following fields in the following 
order: chemistry, religion, education and philosophy. Between 75 and 99 were 
awarded in the following fields in the following order: physics, psychology 
and English literature. Conclusions here must be highly tentative. Needs 
for men in the various fields are not uniform. More professors are required 
in English, philosophy and religion than in classics. Industry will drain off 
a large number of physicists and chemists. At present, we seem in little 
danger of running out of lawyers but we might consider training more social 
scientists, some of whom we will lose to government, industry, business or 
foundations. Perhaps the most definite conclusion we can reach is that we 
desperately need more scholars and above all more eminent scholars. We need 
them not only to teach our students in coming years but to teach America, 
not perhaps to accept, but to respect the great reservoir of Catholic social 
thought and the intellectual heritage that is Catholicism. 





THE ENLISTMENT AND TRAINING OF CATHOLICS TO MEET 
THE CRISIS 


REV. JEROME J. MARCHETTI, S.J., ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


It is frightening when we contemplate the extent and probable results of 
the serious manpower shortages which are predicted in professions and voca- 
tions for which a college education is essential. Dael Wolfle in his comprehen- 
sive study for the Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Training pre- 
sents data to show that the supply of college graduates to meet immediate 
needs in the natural sciences, engineering, home economics, dentistry, medi- 
cine, nursing, school teaching, and college teaching is insufficient and that 
demands are increasing in the social sciences and the humanities. He then 
points out a significant observation, namely, that as the population increases, 
the demand for professional workers increases at double the rate. 


If the current trend of a lack of Catholics in crucial areas of American 
life continues, the influence of the Church in shaping the future of America 
is thus further imperiled. We can hope, of course, that there will be new 
trends in numbers and ability, that the present dismal prospects are transi- 
tory in character and that when we face these matters next year the pros- 
pects will be brighter. But it is not obvious that such hopes are well founded; 


and we might consider with profit whether these discouraging trends can be 
reversed. 


First of all, let us begin with those potential students whom we as college 
and university people never see. To quote Dael Wolfle again, his investigation 
shows that of the upper two fifths of high school graduating classes, only 51 
percent enroll in college. He cites evidence that of the remaining 49 percent, 
half are probably prohibited from continuing their education by lack of 
funds. That means that one fourth of our college potential at the end of 
high school lack sufficient motivation to continue into college even though 
they have the funds to do so. Under the auspices of the National Science 
Foundation, the College Board and the Educational Testing Service are work- 
ing on different facets of a study that should help us in this area. The 
College Board is preparing a report for the National Science Foundation on 
recent studies of the factors that keep intellectually qualified high school 
graduates from enrolling in college. Most of these studies have been inten- 
sive rather than extensive in character. As a consequence, it is not known 
to what extent these data may be generalized. The Educational Testing 
Service, in its portion of the study, is attempting to determine how well the 
available findings, obtained in earlier years on small groups of cases, apply 
at the present time for the nation as a whole. Through the study, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation hopes to be able to show what kinds of programs 
are needed to motivate and assist students not only to go to college but also 
to pick their college intelligently in terms of their own needs. The study 
should provide assistance concerning the most probable effectiveness of coun- 
seling, scholarship, and other programs in achieving this end. Here, it seems 
to me, is a fruitful field of endeavor for teachers on the high school level. 
It is they, eventually, and they only who can provide the substantial motiva- 
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tion to get this segment into college. And since this problem of motivation 
is a delicate and difficult one, I gladly transmit it to the high school people. 


Now let us take the one fourth of college potential who are prevented 
from attending college because of financial reasons. The financial hurdle to 
a college education grows higher each year, as colleges and universities 
increase tuition and fees in a determined but usually unsuccessful attempt 
to keep pace with rising costs. Francis J. Brown in Educational Sociology 
reports an increase in the decade of 1942-43 to 1952-53 of 65 percent in 
tuition and fees of publicly supported institutions and 78 percent in privately 
supported institutions. It can be demonstrated that the added income from 
students has not permitted colleges and universities to be lavish in the 
expenditure of funds. What I am saying is that through circumstances which 
the colleges and universities cannot control, the cost of higher education has 
risen to a point where it is beyond the reach of many families and an extreme 
financial sacrifice to many others. 


Robert Murphy in an article in the March, 1953, issue of College and 
University Business remarks: “If one heeds the voice of experience, he should 
consult the father of a boy or girl in college . . . Multiply an even $1,500 
by four years and $6,000 by four children (or select any number from one 
to twelve), and it is obvious that a sizeable minimum is required. These 
amounts provide only the basic education leading to a bachelor’s degree; the 
sum that a parent must set aside if he contemplates educating his children 
for the professions becomes astronomical.” 


There are certain bright spots in this picture. If substantial tax relief 
were given for student fees, many parents would reappraise their financial 
ability to pay the cost of higher education. Parents in the $8,000, $10,000 a 
year brackets, who now require partial scholarships to keep their offspring 
in college, would be able to forego these scholarship funds and make them 
available for children coming from less financially able homes. The plan 
proposed, which has been studied by numerous educational groups, provides 
that 30 percent of student tuition and fees actually paid by the taxpayer be 
applied as a tax credit on the amount of income taxes otherwise payable. The 
proposed plan would afford partial assistance to thousands of veterans who 
will be denied the educational benefits of Public Law 550. 


Another helpful sign is the scholarship programs of various corporations, 
such as the program recently announced by General Motors. This latter pro- 
gram will provide 100 four-year scholarships each year on a competitive basis 
to graduating seniors in public and private high schools throughout the 
country as well as 250 scholarships which will be awarded through 139 
designated colleges. 


While in our long-range planning we must look to the one half of our 
potential who do not go to college, our immediate problem is the half who are 
actually attending college. And I feel more at home with this group because 
I deal with them every day. And here I hark back to the question of motiva- 
tion which I side-stepped earlier in this paper. The young men and women 
who enter college to become lawyers, nurses, doctors, dentists and engineers 
generally know exactly where they are going. And granted sufficient basic 
intelligence, they have the best chance of success. But not all who go to col- 
lege have such clear cut vocational objectives. This latter group with less 
definite goals usually end up as humanities or social science majors. Many 
of them seem to arrive at graduation day without any very clear idea of the 
next step, and often they settle for whatever kind of job they can find. When 
they end up in the field of business, and they usually do because business 
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provides most of the available jobs, surveys tend to show that liberally edu- 
cated graduates do not do nearly as well financially as the specially trained 
graduates. 


Havemann and West in their book They Went To College, a survey of the 
college graduate in America today, have this to say: “Of all graduates, the 
humanities and social science majors are among the most dissatisfied with 
their choice of college courses. But if we analyze the figures, we see that they 
do not mean quite what appears on the surface. For example, the humanities 
and social science majors who subsequently went into law, medicine or den- 
tistry are not at all dissatisfied with their general education; they vote in 
about the same proportions as members of those professions who had more 
specialized training before entering their fields. Now, a cynic might explain 
away this fact on purely financial grounds; after all, lawyers, doctors and 
dentists make a lot of money, regardless of which route they chose toward 
their professions. But it is also a fact that the humanities graduates who 
have become teachers, clergymen, or practitioners of the fine arts—and have 
thereby entered the worst paid fields of all—are equally happy with their 
- college choice. In fact they cast a slightly higher vote. Among this group, 
81 percent would again choose the same major if they had it to do over again, 
while among the humanities students who went into the high-paid professions 
the figure is 78 percent.” (p. 158) 


The facts, then, are these: the graduates who had a general education 
and who continued into specialized training are quite satisfied. Those who 
have gone into one of the low-paid professions where a general education 
provides a suitable and useful background are also satisfied. The general 
education graduates who regret their college choice are largely confined to 
those who ended up in business jobs. The business field provides little direct 
use for these graduates’ knowledge of literature, history, sociology, and 
foreign language. 


These data together with Havemann and West’s conclusion that the gen- 
erally educated graduate possesses more personal satisfaction and partici- 
pates more frequently in the activities which measure good citizenship than 
does the specialist, suggest that the college has a job to do by way of direct- 
ing its liberal arts students into these very critical areas about which we 
have been speaking. This is a job of direction and motivation. It seems to 
me that we have an obligation to prevent the humanities and social science 
major from drifting into graduation without any clear idea of his next step. 
And in doing so, we are not necessarily violating the sacred tradition that 
a liberal education is given for its own sake. I do not think that the classic 
debate in educational circles of a broad, general education vs. a very special- 
ized one must be stated in either-or terms. The question, I think, should be 
stated in terms of emphasis on one or the other rather than on exclusion of 
one or the other. And we must begin in the liberal arts college by a careful 
analysis of student potentiality and motivation. If a student has the potential 
to succeed in one of the areas we have labeled as critical, we should begin 
the process of recruitment. And here I should like to point up what seems 
to me to be a basic factor in the motivation of our Catholic students. Have- 
mann and West in the study I have quoted report that Catholic graduates 
tend to have somewhat poorer jobs and make somewhat less money than do 
Protestant and Jewish graduates. In theorizing why this is so, the authors 
suggest that lack of financial success among Catholic graduates may be 
simply a spiritual matter. Catholics are by far the most religious of all 
graduates, according to the authors, and it may be that the Catholic grad- 
uates simply place less value on worldly success than do Protestants or Jews. 
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If we have done a good job with our Catholic students, we have assisted 
them in forming a correct attitude towards the supernatural end of man. It 
is my impression that, when I ask one of our students what he expects out of 
life, I get an answer something like this: “Obviously I want to save my soul. 
And I want a decent job and a chance to have my own home and a family 
and spend a little time with them.” That’s not an excessive ambition; and 
it’s one that fits very well for people whom we need for these critical areas. 


As a counselor of undergraduate students, I wish I had some information. 
I'd like to have these areas of need spelled out for me so that my counselees 
can understand them. I would like to have job descriptions with a detailed 
explanation of training required, future possibilities and probable salaries. 
I think if this association is serious about this problem—and we are not 
talking about a critical issue just to have something to talk about—the 
association might well take ways and means of gathering and disseminating 
such information. Furthermore I, as a counselor of undergraduate students, 
would like to have some more information from Catholic graduate schools. 
Parenthetically, I might add that the 1954 revision of the brochure Fields of 
Graduate Study and Advanced Degrees Conferred in Eighteen Catholic Uni- 
versities of this Commission is a step in the right direction. I want more 
information which the student can understand concerning curricula, require- 
ments, expenses, and job placement. I want some assurance that, if a stu- 
dent dedicates himself to one of these critical areas, he will be able to carry 
out his dedication. This, it seems to me, is asking little. 


As one interested in this problem, I am concerned with the quality of 
instruction in the basic undergraduate courses in colleges and universities. 
The basic courses present an excellent opportunity to enlist students for 
critical areas. It is important that these courses be well taught, that the 
subject be presented in an understandable and interesting way in such fashion 
that basic principles are made clear. I would like to see our better teachers 
in these courses if at all possible. It is also important that the instructor of 
the beginning courses take his counseling responsibilities seriously so that stu- 
dents who are interested in these areas will be encouraged and students who 
are having minor difficulties will persevere. The teacher should seek out 
the brilliant students and lead them beyond the general level of the class in 
order to prevent boredom and frustration. 


And once the undergraduate has been recruited for the graduate school, 
the latter’s responsibility becomes evident. I have neither the time nor the 
individual competence to outline specifically how that responsibility will be 
functionalized. This is the function of the graduate faculty who should 
re-examine their various curricula in terms of the needs of critical areas 
and the motivation of students. Too often, I suspect, graduate programs have 
degenerated into a series of “hurdles.” If I were to select but one example, 
I would select the preparation of the Ph.D. candidate who proposes to devote 
his career to teaching in a small Catholic liberal arts college. Too often, a 
candidate for such a position has become a narrow specialist within one 
specific area of a department. Little or no attention has been given to any 
other field, even to philosophy or theology and their inter-relationships with 
his area of specialization. The prospective teacher often leaves his graduate 
training with little preparation for actual college teaching other than hearsay 
comments. It seems to me that in just such areas our Catholic graduate 
schools can and should make a definite contribution even at the expense of 
being singular enough to strike out boldly with experimental programs. 
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What I have been saying really comes to this: I have been asking for 
cooperation among high school, college and graduate faculty and administra- 
tion in discovering, motivating and training talent for the crucial areas under 
consideration at this meeting. Unless there is active articulation among all 
concerned, we shall continue to thrash this topic ab ovo every time we have a 
convention. I think it is high time that we set about in constructive and 
cooperative fashion to meet this problem head-on. 





SPECIAL MEETINGS AND PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


PRESIDENTS’ CONFERENCE 


(Chairman: Very Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O.P., President, Providence College, 
Providence, R. I.) 


MINUTES OF THE FIRST SESSION 


Dr. Wilson Compton, President of the Council for Financial Aid to Educa- 
tion, Inc., addressed the conference. A summary of his remarks follows: 

“Higher education today is operating at a cost of approximately two and 
one-half billion dollars a year. As a result of the predicted increase in stu- 
dent enrollment in our colleges and universities, in fifteen years higher edu- 
cation will be a five-billion dollar industry. Therefore, we are faced with 
two financial problems: (1) Dealing with the present deficits. (2) Establish- 
ing a permanent plan for financing our higher education. 


“The most tragic event that could occur to higher education would be the 
disappearance of privately supported schools of higher education. If financial 
aid is lacking to these schools from private sources, then they would drift 
to a state-dominated control. Hence, it is imperative that we ask aid from 
the great corporate industry. 


“From a report of the summary based on a survey of eight hundred col- 
leges, one hundred and twenty-five of which are Catholic, it is evident that 
there is still a great deal of unfinished business on the part of Catholic insti- 
tutions and particularly the percentage of alumni donors.” 


Then giving a report of the Arden House Conference held in Harriman, New 
York, Dr. Compton stated that fifty-six business representatives spent two 
days discussing the merits of corporate interest in and financial aid to the 
colleges and universities. These representatives gave a most hopeful sign 
indeed in their active support of corporate aid to education. From this con- 
ference it is apparent that the sources of financial support are adequate to 
the needs of higher education, but they must be cultivated. The representa- 
tives of business and industry were concerned with the fact that helping to 
support education is a responsibility that business and industry take on will- 
ingly. 

The businessmen agree that companies should avoid infringing on the aca- 
demic freedom or upsetting college procedures. They recommend that grants 
and financial aid should be looked upon as an investment and not as a gift 
or charity. 


Dr. Compton concluded with the statement: “Qur aim should be to keep 
Christ in American higher education and in America. As an officer and direc- 
tor of the Council for Financial Aid to Education, I want to help you keep 
the light burning at the Catholic colleges and universities in this country. 
What happens to American education will eventually happen to America.” 


A discussion followed led by the Very Rev. Raphael H. Gross, C.PP.S., 
President, St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. During this period of dis- 
cussion a detailed explanation was given of the benefits and results of the 
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Associated Colleges of Indiana. In this discussion period Dr. Compton stated 
that the financial plan of aid has in a sense by-passed women’s colleges at 
present but that the Board of Directors of the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education has approved the holding of an emergency conference in the near 
future which will explore ways and means of financial aid to women’s colleges, 


In reply to another question Dr. Compton stated that out of three hundred 
and seventy-five national corporations more than one half prefer to give to 
colleges of their own selection. Forty-six percent favored giving through 
associations and federations. Dr. Compton thought that moderate-sized cor- 
porations will find it convenient to give through the state associations. 


The second half of this program was given over to the Honorable Carter 
Burgess, Assistant Secretary of Defense, who talked and later discussed the 
National Reserve Plan. The title of Burgess’ talk was “Freedom Is Not 
Free.” 


MINUTES OF THE SECOND SESSION 


Four college presidents accepted invitations to lead discussions at this meet- 
ing. It was agreed beforehand that rather than have each discussion leader 
speak, we would follow the order of the program and try to exhaust one 
topic before moving on to the next. The topics and discussion leaders were 
as follows: 


“How can present plant be more adequately used to cut down the increased 
expenditures that salaries, educational cost per student and capital invest- 
ments are forcing on the colleges?” The Very Rev. F. E. Welfle, S.J., Presi- 
dent, John Carroll University. 


“Can we hold fast to the liberal arts curriculum with the increased enroll- 
ment?” Brother W. Thomas, F.S.C., President, St. Mary’s College. 


“Increased enrollment in the women’s colleges.” Mother Jeannette Kimball, 
President, Duchesne College of the Sacred Heart. 


“Increased enrollment in the field of adult education.” The Rt. Rev. Robert 
B. Navin, President, Saint John College of Cleveland. 


The first topic listed above consumed most of the time. Father Welfle 
opened his remarks with the statement that since we are asking aid from 
business, we should be able to show business that we are conducting our affairs 
in a businesslike way. A discussion followed on the possibility of lengthening 
the college day in order to make better use of our physical plant. Serious 
attention and discussion was given to the efficient use of classroom space. 
The possibility of having larger classes for certain subjects with the use of 
mechanical aids and television brought out ways and means in which class- 
rooms can be more effectively used. 


A new type of soundproof, movable partitions with a blackboard on the 
back, called foldaway partitions, is being used effectively in cutting down 
the size of a larger classroom into two smaller classrooms. The use of stu- 
dent lounges for smaller informal classes was suggested. 


A serious and fruitful discussion was held on the use of buildings to their 
capacity and the possibility of eliminating, insofar as it is feasible, the present 
restrictive use of law buildings for law, science for science, business for busi- 
ness, etc. 
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Another item for discussion was the question of central heating vs. indi- 
vidual units for each building. 


At the end of the meeting it was the expressed mind of the college presi- 
dents that this brief summary of some of the items discussed at this confer- 
ence be drawn up by the chairman and sent to the college and university 
presidents. It was pointed out that boards of trustees and the public in general 
should know that the college presidents are deeply concerned with the more 
efficient use of present plant. 


In answering the question, “Can we hold fast to the liberal arts curriculum 
with the increased enrollment?” Brother Thomas, President of St. Mary’s 
College, replied: “What else can we possibly do and still call ourselves 
Catholic educators?” He proposed as a subject for discussion: “Do we really 
have liberal arts programs in our Catholic colleges and universities?” 


Further discussion on this point as well as the presentation of the two 
remaining leaders, namely Mother Jeannette Kimball and Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Navin were to be placed before the Executive Committee for next year’s con- 
ference for college presidents. 





FREEDOM IS NOT FREE 


THE HONORABLE CARTER L. BURGESS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE (MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL), 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I am indebted to you for the invitation to be here today. It is a privilege 
to take part in your stimulating program, and to address this distinguished 
group of educators. I know that what I have to say about our national defense 
program will be viewed by you in the over-all context of our times. For want 
of a better description this might simply be called “The Continuing Challenge 
to our Freedom.” 


When World War II failed to eventuate in a stable peace, it left us living in 
.@ disturbed and confused world. It left us a heritage of renewed conflict, in 
which the march of atheistic communism has become a threat to the very 
existence of civilization and order. Today’s free nation, if it is to stay free, 
must be one with a rare balance and abundance of the qualities of spiritual, 
moral and materialistic strength. More and more we are coming to an aware- 
ness that our survival depends upon combining high moral principles and 
dedicated lives with our material assets. 


My subject here today has a direct relationship to this essential process, 


for when you talk about a program for American manpower you are dealing 
with the greatest and most precious resource with which to defend our world 
and our freedom. You are also dealing with the very fiber of our nation. We 
are faced with a total challenge by an enemy which knows no moral consider- 
ations. Our response must be for a total defense, spiritual as well as material. 


I recall the thrill I experienced as a boy in singing the words of the great 
hymn: “Onward Christian Soldiers, marching as to war, with the Cross of 
Jesus going on before.” This stirring song continues to thrill me, and it has 
always meant to me that as Christians under the banner of Christ we should 
have no fears regardless of what lies ahead. 


I feel just that way today. “Onward Christian Soldiers,” it seems to me, 
can be admirably expressed in these times by the President’s and our nation’s 
philosophy of peace through strength. 


I find it hard, very hard, therefore, to understand the opposition by some 
church and educational groups to the President’s National Reserve Plan, 
the temporary extension of the draft and other well developed defense plans 
of our government. I can testify to the long months of work and consultation, 
and to the Christian and thoughtful study, which has gone into formulation 
of these plans. We have tried to consider every possibility in its development 
so that we could achieve a workable, predictable and just program for the 
youth of the land, and at the same time provide wisely for our defense, our 
economy and our liberty. 


The best hope this nation has for peace, along with its allies, is to maintain 
a position of strength from which it can work to reduce world tensions. For 
this we require stable and balanced active and reserve forces. The alterna- 
tive is to court fatal weaknesses which might some day mean another, and 
far worse, Pearl Harbor, right at our own front doorstep. 
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Our Defense Program: Let’s look at America’s defense program, therefore, 
with a realistic and sensible eye to our world commitments, the nature of the 
times, and the uncertainties of the future. 


The President has recommended the maintenance of an active forces 
strength of approximately 2,850,000 at an annual budget cost of around 34 
billion dollars. Within this framework, he has put emphasis on the existence 
of those forces and facilities for which the United States, uniquely among 
free nations, is best suited. 


The proposed strength levels are based on world conditions at present. 
They are based on the improved military preparedness of our Allies, the end 
of fighting in Korea and Indo-China, improved weapons, better use of our 
manpower, expected improvements in the future, the continuing Communist 
threat and a host of other factors. 


With all these factors in mind, the President has called for a revitalized 
and stimulated reserve program which will serve as a ready backstop to our 
active forces, providing us with a swiftly mobilizable strength for either 
emergency situations or the long haul of a protracted cold war. 


The National Reserve Plan: The National Reserve Plan was formulated 
to meet this clearly apparent need. I should like to talk to you about it in 
some detail. 


Today, in the entire country, we have a total of only 700,000 reservists on 
a paid drill status, although the law provides for approximately 2,200,000. 
The 1.5 million who are not attending drills are neither organized into units 
nor available for sudden call. 


Nor are the reserves currently in training a balanced and ready-for-action 
force. On a recent trip to the midwest, I found the Army reserve of Michigan 
to number only 3,200 men, with a ratio of 1,500 officers to 1,700 enlisted men. 
In Missouri, only 1 out of 9 eligible reservists was taking part in an organ- 
ized program. The same situation is present in other states as part of a 
general condition. Top heavy in officer strength, rank and age, and with too 
few enlisted men, our reserves reveal a dangerous lack of proficient, well- 
organized units available for combat duty. ; 


The National Reserve Plan seeks to correct conditions of this kind, with 
the goal of providing us with a trained combat-ready force of organized 
reserve units. In terms of our four-year program, based upon the active 
force strengths of 2,850,000 which I have cited, our Ready Reserve will reach 
approximately 3 million men by 1959. 


Behind this ready-to-go force is the Standby Reserve, expected to reach 
2,000,000 by 1959, which will serve as a non-organized pool—providing trained 
reservists for the secondary phases of a general mobilization. Generally 
speaking, the Standby Reserve is composed of men who have discharged their 
active service and Ready Reserve obligation, with some assigned to it by 
administrative processes. 


Our total mobilization readiness will be increased by a constant screening 
of the Ready Reserve, which will also assure the civilian community a fair 
allocation of individuals with critical skills. Men with key jobs in government 
and essential civilian activities, and men with skills excess to military needs, 
will be transferred from the Ready Reserve to the Standby Reserve. Mobili- 
zation recall for the Standby Reserve will be selective, administered by the 
Selective Service System, and normal appeal rights will remain unchanged. 

The Choices Available: To assure continuance of the Active Forces as a 
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primary source of Reservists, the National Reserve Plan assumes primary 
reliance on voluntary enlistment along with extension of the draft to assure 
that required strengths are met. 


It also assumes continuance of the present requirement which imposes an 
obligation on all persons entering military service totaling 8 years of active 
and reserve duty. 


But the National Reserve Plan also affords young men four choices for 
fulfilling their obligation, giving them some definite and concrete alternatives 
on which to base their career plans. These choices are: 


(1) Enlistment for three, four or six years, and completion of the eight- 
year obligation in the Reserves. 


(2) Enlistment before age 19 in the Reserve program of the Navy or 
Marine Corps, agreeing to serve at least two years active duty within 
24 months of enlistment—with the remainder in the Ready Reserve 


(3) Wait for induction, and assume an eight-year military service obli- 
gation beginning at whatever age inductees may be when called. This 
choice involves two years active duty, with the balance in the Ready 
Reserve. 


Enlistment in a proposed additional program to be offered by the 
Army, Marine Corps and Coast Guard which would require partici- 
pation in a six-month training program, followed by 7% years of 
military service obligation in the reserves. Choice of this program 
must be made between the ages of 17 and 19. A limited maximum 
quota will be established yearly for this program. 


All men, no matter what choice they elect, would be subject to required 
participation in active Reserve training programs as long as they were classi- 
fied in the Ready Reserve. The length of time a man spends in Ready 
Reserve depends upon the amount of time spent on duty with the active forces. 


ROTC and Deferments: The college and graduate student deferment pro- 
gram would not be changed by the National Reserve Plan. The Defense De- 
partment has supported this program from its inception, and in addition will 
continue ROTC in those schools to which it applies. 


The ROTC program will achieve greater stability and morale under the 
National Reserve Plan. Basically, this has involved solving the problem of 
a greater ROTC production than our active forces require, coupled with a 
need to maintain equity of service between ROTC graduates and all other 
able-bodied young men. 


The National Reserve Plan proposes a means whereby all qualified ROTC 
graduates can be assured their commissions by permitting those in excess 
of active forces requirements to serve in the reserves. In terms of our 
mobilization readiness, this assurance of a continuing supply of well-trained 
junior officers is of paramount importance. 


In addition to stabilizing the problem of ROTC output, the Department 
of Defense is actively promoting measures to upgrade the quality of the 
entire ROTC program. In this connection the Services are currently studying 
the feasibility of an improved rating system which will give recognition and 
certain benefits to the accomplishments of senior ROTC units. The Reserve 
Forces Policy Board is also looking into this matter. We recognize that our 
ROTC program is essential in providing the armed forces, active and reserve, 
with trained officers. We intend to see to it that this program is strengthened 
and positively emphasized as we move toward a greater national defense. 
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Essentially, with deferments and the ROTC program in mind, men desiring 
college educations are given a choice of fulfilling their active service obliga- 
tion prior to entering school by electing one of the available choices, or by 
deferring service until completion of their studies. Men involved in critical 
and scientific programs will be deferred as needed, and after active military 
service are eligible for transfer to the Standby Reserve. 


In many ways, the National Reserve Plan removes present uncertainties 
about military service which plague our young men. By offering them options 
on when and how to serve, and by giving them definite information on which 
to plan, it clears up much indecision and difficulty. I believe it is a fair 
statement to say that the great majority of our American youth would favor 
a more definite spelling out of where they stand in the military scheme 
of things. 


Cooperation from Congress: In presenting plans for an all-around im- 
proved military program, the Department of Defense has had outstanding 
cooperation from the Congress. The swift action taken in passing the military 
pay bill, and concern shown for such problems as housing and medical care, 
have already worked to the increased morale of the armed forces. 


The National Reserve Plan has had a most gratifying hearing before the 
Brooks sub-committee of the House Committee on Armed Services, and 
nobody has been any more appreciative of this fact than I. Changes made 
by the committee tend to lighten the reserve obligation somewhat, but do 
not deflect from the program’s basic mission or the improvement which is 
so essential to the Reserve build-up. 


Thus a 7% year reserve obligation is placed on our 6-months training 
program instead of the originally intended 9% years, and, for all but 6-month 
trainees, a somewhat greater opportunity is provided to shorten Ready Re- 
serve service by incentive participation after active service. In addition, 
veterans who were in active service prior to 27 July 1953 (The Korean Truce 
Date) are excused from further reserve training, but retain reserve member- 
ship and may participate voluntarily. 


Still to be decided by full congressional action are the two questions of 
presidential authority to summon the Ready Reserve in event of an emerg- 
ency, and the authority to induct men directly into the six-month Reserve 
program. The Department of Defense considers each of these provisions 
to be of the greatest importance in providing an effective readiness system. 

Why NRP is Not UMT: And now I should like to deal with the contention 
by some individuals that the National Reserve Plan is merely UMT under 


another name. I want to say that it most emphatically is not, and for these 
good reasons: 


1. Our plan offers a limited 4-year program, subject to continuance only 
by act of Congress. UMT is a permanent manpower and training program. 


2. Our 6-months’ training program is primarily volunteer and is geared 
to specific Reserve Forces requirements; in addition, training is taken as 
members of the armed forces. UMT relies solely on induction and is con- 
cerned primarily with creating a trained populace, including those ineligible 
for military service. Its training is independent of the armed forces, involv- 
Inga separate corps under civilian direction. 


3. Our plan recognizes a need for prior service personnel as the hard core 
of our reserves, and provides means to insure their participation. UMT 
Would have completely volunteer provisions for such personnel. 
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4. Where the National Reserve Plan recognizes a need to provide long- 
term enlistees to the Active Forces from a pool of qualified manpower, UMT 
makes no such provision. Our plan emphasizes the need to maintain a mili- 
tary strength-in-being by basing our Active Forces strength in direct ratio 
to the number of trainees entering the Reserve Forces. 


Taken in the aggregate the differences between the National Reserve 
Plan and UMT are those between a readiness program built upon specific 
objectives, and with a definite time limitation, and a vast program of train- 
ing cadres of young men largely for the sake of training, and doing so in 
perpetuity. 

NRP and Individual Obligation: The heart of the National Reserve Plan 
is its provision that men facing 8 years of military obligation will be ex- 
pected to perform their assigned duties in the organized reserves every bit 
as conscientiously as in the regular forces. 


We propose to rely to the greatest extent possible upon voluntary means 
of achieving compliance, along with incentives of increased pay, opportunities 
* for promotion and credits toward retirement. But for a true Ready Reserve 
we must have some reasonable procedures to insure essential participation 
and training in the reserves—just as the draft provides stability to the 


Active Forces. 


Overshadowing every other consideration, however, is the need to get 
general understanding on the vital question of personal responsibility. Re- 
duced to essentials, everything depends upon getting the individual to com- 
prehend how his own future is linked to the common defense problem. 


All too many are taking the attitude that the problems of our defense 
are not for them to be concerned about. All too many, parents and children 
alike, think of the obligation to serve their country as something to avoid, 
or to shove off on one’s neighbor—or at least wait with the hope that the 
clouds will roll by. There are those in addition, who claim that it is some- 
how contrary to our traditions to ask reserve service of our young men 
today, and that measures to assure compliance with the reserve program 
are undemocratic. These individuals, it seems to me, are long on pointless 
argument and short on both the history of their country and awareness of 
the present nature of things. 


In the early days of this republic, our forebears saw no inconsistency 
with freedom in maintaining a prudent state of readiness. To them the need 
for military training was as obvious, and as calmly accepted, as the need 
for planting corn. As proof of this acceptance, more than 600 ordinances 
and laws were enacted by our colonies and towns between 1607 and 1776 to 
create and maintain forces of civilian soldiers. 


Today, in a very real sense, we are back in the frontier situation where 
deadly peril is potentially only hours from our daily lives, our homes and 
our children. To meet this constant peril, every military authority in the 
country, including the President and Joint Chiefs of Staff, has testified to 
our need for a more effective reserve. The National Reserve Plan provides 
a solution, and does so in a way consistent with our traditions. We are asking 
our young people to accept some discipline and some sacrifices, but we are 
asking it in the name of their own freedom and that of their descendants. 


You educators are teaching and must continue to teach young Americans 
that the privilege of citizenship in our day demands an individual respon- 
sibility. We need able leaders, true to their spiritual ideals, and we need 
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an increasing public dedication to the general proposition of morals, honor, 
character and sense of duty as basic parts of a man’s philosophy of life. 


Such emphasis should begin in the home and be carried forward in the 
ghools, in the churches and in our civic organizations. The encouragement 
should be to straight thinking, to an awareness that there are higher de- 
mands upon the individual than those afforded by his desires alone. In terms 
of today, this means getting across a vivid realization of what this world 
struggle is all about, and the fact that the individual citizen has something 
more than a passing stake in the ultimate outcome. 


Conclusion: The United States and its allies are looking to their defenses 
today because they know that weakness does not mean peace but war. Cer- 
tainly by now we should have learned the hard lesson that failure to face the 
world from a stable, long-range position of strength not only contributes 
to the ambitions of aggressors, but leads inevitably to savage conflict. That 
is the lesson behind our need for an early and ready recognition of the obli- 
gation each citizen has to make his own personal contribution to the com- 
mon good. This rules out placing the entire burden on the shoulders of our 
militarily eligible young men alone. It rests on the shoulders of every living 
American. 


Three months ago the Chinese Reds ordered a compulsory active and re- 
serve military program for every man from the age of 18 until he reaches 
his 40th birthday. In Russia, every emphasis continues to be given to the 
heavy industrial production upon which a military machine depends. Nobody 
today seriously discounts the Soviet capacity to wage intercontinental war 
with nuclear weapons. 


Thus, the Communist powers of the world stand today—armed to the 
teeth and determined to grow even stronger in military capacity. From their 
position of massive armed might they support their world-wide program of 
infiltration and subversion, espionage, pressure and outright intimidation 
of peoples in other lands. Their leaders may change and their slogans may 
vary, but they have changed their fundamental philosophy and outlook not 
one iota. 


We, the people of the United States, are the leaders of the free world 
today, and the greatest single deterrent to a total engulfment of freedom by 
the Communist powers. 


If we fail as individuals to measure up to the demands which the present 
age makes upon us, we could fail as a nation. And if we ever do that the 
we have known could once again be faced with a long Dark Age of 
slavery, 


We must meet the challenge of the times. I believe that if we work to- 
gether wholeheartedly, if we recognize the obligation which we all have today 
to help in the common defense of freedom, and if we keep our faith strong 


= dynamic, we shall in the ultimate prevail over those who are now dividing 
e world. 





MEETING UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON NURSING EDUCATION 


(Chairman: Sister M. Emmanuel, 0.S.F., College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn.) 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF CATHOLIC COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS 
OF NURSING — 1955 


MISS MARGARET M. FOLEY, R.N., CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS OF NURSING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


So far as we can determine, 110 Catholic institutions of higher education 
are assisting in some way in the education of nurses. This number represents 
nearly one-half of the 2438 institutions of higher education (exclusive of 
seminaries) listed in the 1952 Directory of N.C.W.C. The way in which the 
colleges participate in education for nursing may be summarized as follows: | 


Practical Nurse Education. One Catholic college offers a state approved 
program of one year for the preparation of practical nurses. This is a rela- 
tively new program. There is no indication at present that additional colleges 
are contemplating a program in this area. 


Course Affiliation. This is an arrangement between a college and a hospital 
school of nursing whereby the college agrees to teach certain courses required 
in the diploma program. 


Sixty-five Catholic colleges have entered into this relationship and they 
serve 91 hospital schools. Thirty-seven of these colleges have no other rela- 
tionship to nursing education except the course affiliation. 


Basic Nurse Education. This refers to programs organized for those who 
have had no preparation in nursing and wish to become registered nurses. 
At the present time, there are three major types of basic programs: 


a) Diploma programs—traditionally three years in length, 


b) Associate degree programs—usually a modification of the diploma 
program controlled by the junior college and requiring two years or 
more, 


c) Basic degree programs—college controlled programs requiring usually 
four years and leading to the degree of bachelor of science in nursing. 
Forty-nine colleges have developed state approved programs of basic nurse 
education. The majority (38 colleges) offer the basic degree program; five 
offer both diploma and degree programs and six colleges offer diploma pro- 
grams only. Twenty of these colleges are not engaged in any other type of 
nursing education. 


At the present time there are no two-year programs in Catholic institutions 
leading to an associate in arts degree. One of the colleges grants an associate 
in arts degree at the completion of its three-year diploma program. Because 
there are very few Catholic junior colleges, it seems unlikely that the asso 
ciate degree program will become widespread in Catholic nursing education. 
Moreover, these programs are still considered to be in the experimental stage. 


Graduate Nurse Education. Programs in this category are of two types: 
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the bachelor’s degree programs for graduate nurses holding a diploma or an 
associate in arts degree and the master’s degree programs for graduate 
mrses who have earned a bachelor’s degree either through the basic degree 
program or through the undergraduate degree program for R.N.’s. 


Fifty-two colleges are engaged in graduate nurse education at the bache- 
lor’s level; six of these same colleges offer master’s degree programs. 


The future of Catholic nursing education and, certainly, the preservation 
of the Catholic philosophy of nursing and of nursing education, depend to a 
considerable extent on how well the college fulfills the responsibilities it has 
assumed in the education of nurses, regardless of the type of program offered 
or the extent of its participation. The course affiliation, for example, is im- 
portant at the present time and probably will continue to be important, so 
lng as there are acute shortages of prepared nurse faculty. Some of the 
hospital schools would not be able to exist without the assistance they receive 
from colleges in teaching courses such as the sciences and psychology. Of the 
%5 Catholic schools of nursing controlled by hospitals or independently or- 
ganized, 188, or 48 per cent, maintain a course relationship with a college. 
Only about two-thirds of these schools of nursing have been able to arrange 
for this teaching in a Catholic college—the remainder are utilizing courses in 
non-Catholic educational institutions. 


It is doubtful if the college has always understood fully what is essential 
in the course affiliation programs. The purpose is not merely to provide a 
means whereby students in a hospital school can earn some college credits. 
The primary purpose is to teach certain courses in the curriculum of the 
diploma program which the particular school of nursing is unable to teach 
well, In Catholic schools, this arrangement is particularly helpful in relation 
to courses in psychology and religion. But, there have been instances where 
a course affiliation actually weakened a good hospital school program because 
the arrangement was poorly planned, there was insufficient communication 
and understanding between the two institutions as to the purpose and what 
is desirable in such a program, and the college failed to apply to students 
ps hospital schools the same educational standards it maintained for other 
students, 


When we consider the total number of Catholic schools of nursing and the 
number of their graduates, the basic degree program seems to hold a relatively 
minor place. In 1954, basic degree programs made up 13 per cent of the 
Catholic schools of nursing, accounted for 10 per cent of all students enrolled 
and reported 584 out of the 8,800 graduates for the year—or seven per cent. 
The importance of these programs cannot be judged solely on the basis of 
number of schools or number of students, however. Actually, the basic degree 
Program is an essential part of the total system of Catholic education for 
nursing, for several reasons. 


In common with all types of Catholic education, nursing needs to provide 
for Catholic students who desire a particular type of educational program 
and would go elsewhere if it was not available in a Catholic college. Secondly, 
we need Catholic nurses with the type of preparation the basic degree program 
is designed to give. Most especially, we need religious who have had this 
Preparation. Moreover, the basic degree program is being recognized as the 
most desirable beginning for those who will probably go on for graduate de- 
gtees and the most economical program in point of time required. Since a 
age majority of religious in nursing are destined to hold positions of ad- 
ministrative and educational responsibility, many of them need master’s de- 
grees. I have heard the suggestion made that all religious should be prepared 
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in basic degree rather than in diploma programs. There seems to be a move 
in that direction since the percentage of religious students enrolled in degree 
programs increased slightly during the past year. However, only 23 per cent 
of the religious students in basic programs in nursing are in degree courses, 


In the past four years, there has been a 40 per cent increase in enrollment 
in basic degree programs in Catholic colleges and a like increase in the num- 
ber of graduates. To all appearances, these programs will continue to increase 
gradually. 


Bachelor’s degree programs for graduate nurse education are as important 
as are the basic degree programs, and for the same reasons. At the present 
time, their influence is even more far-reaching because there are more grad- 
uate nurses working for a baccalaureate degree than there are students ina 
basic degree program. And nearly two-thirds of the religious enrolled for a 
B.S. degree (and presumably being prepared for positions of responsibility) 
are in the graduate nurse programs. Nurse education on a master’s degree 
level is organized in six Catholic universities. In the fall semester, 1954, 
these programs reported 378 students enrolled, including 72 religious, and 117 
master’s degrees were granted. 


STATUS 


Geographically, our needs for basic degree programs are fairly well covered. 
There are programs in 25 states-and the District of Columbia. Those states 
with no basic degree programs in Catholic colleges are, without exception, 
states with relatively little Catholic education past high school and the ma- 
jority are states with less than five Catholic hospital schools of nursing. 


In the past few years, enrollment in basic degree schools has increased to 


the point that, of the schools which have been established four years or more, 
all but nine have enrollments of over 50 students and 15 colleges have basic 
degree enrollments over 100 students. The larger enrollments are considered 
a definite advancement because they should result in better use of the avail- 
able faculty personnel. 


The National League for Nursing has granted full accreditation to 17 of 
the basic degree programs in Catholic colleges and over half of the students 
are enrolled in accredited schools (56 per cent), fifteen programs have tem- 
porary accreditation, and 11 have no national accreditation. The majority of 
the non-accredited programs have been organized since temporary accredita- 
tion visits were made. 

Among Catholic schools of nursing, basic degree programs rank higher than 
diploma programs in regard to full accreditation (39.5 per cent of the basic 
degree programs are fully accredited as compared with 21.3 per cent of the 
diploma). But, a larger percentage of the degree programs have no national 
accreditation: degree programs, 25.6 per cent; diploma programs, 8.4 per 
cent. 

It should be of some concern that only one basic degree program in a Cath- 
olic college was approved for full accreditation during the past year. In view 
of the possible end of temporary accreditation in 1957, it seems important that 
Catholic colleges plan for accreditation of these programs as soon as it 18 
feasible, particularly those programs which have been established over four 
years. It is true that many college administrators do not welcome separate 
accreditation by the several professional groups because of the expense I- 
volved and the duplication of effort required. The National League for Nurs- 
ing is working on a solution to this problem and has made accreditation visits 
with one or two of the regional accrediting associations on a trial basis. 
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BASIC DEGREE PROGRAMS 


In many cases, college programs have evolved out of a course affiliation 
between a college and a hospital school. Too often, the college has been willing 
to rely on the hospital school faculty for the professional portion of the basic 
degree curriculum. When this occurs, there is little hope that a sound degree 
program will ensue. 


It is probably safe to say that most faculty members in hospital schools 
have little or no understanding of what constitutes good college education in 
general. It is even more likely that they do not understand what constitutes 
a good basic degree program. Many nurse educators in diploma programs 
have been unwilling to accept the fact that a basic degree program is anything 
more than a transplanted diploma course embellished with a certain number 
of courses in general education. When, therefore, the college leaves the pro- 
gram in the hands of the diploma school faculty or:when the program is de- 
signed on the advice of this faculty, without consultation from experienced 
collegiate nurse educators, the purposes of the degree program are not likely to 
be achieved. Acceptance of an essential difference in the purpose of basic degree 
and diploma programs is increasing slowly, but it is by no means general. 
The basic degree program has no validity if the sequence and relationship of 
courses in general education and professional courses in this curriculum do 
not result in a graduate with competencies different from those developed by 
the diploma curriculum. 


GRADUATE NURSE EDUCATION 


Graduate nurse programs on a bachelor’s level in Catholic colleges have 
reached the saturation point so far as quantity of programs is concerned. 
Unfortunately, too few of these programs measure up to the quality that is 
desirable. If all of these programs were of good quality, I would believe that 
the geographic distribution is adequate to meet our needs, with the possible 
exception of one state. 


Information supplied to the Conference of Catholic Schools of Nursing by 42 
of the 52 colleges offering bachelor’s programs to R.N.’s explains why we be- 
lieve there are more programs than are needed. In the fall of 1954, enrollment 
ranged from four students (full and part-time combined) to 577 students, 
with a median of 34. Fourteen schools reported 15 or less students, including 
three schools with no students enrolled full-time. The fact that reports for 
the past several years have followed this same pattern would seem to indicate 
either that the potential enrollment in the area did not justify maintaining a 
Program or that graduate nurses are selective in choosing the college from 
which they wish to receive a B.S. degree. 


The accredited status of these programs is a fairly good index to their 
quality. Only nine of the 52 Catholic colleges offering B.S. degrees for R.N.’s 
are accredited by NLN. No doubt it is significant that the nine accredited 
programs have enrollments of more than 100 students. 


Iam sure many of these colleges became involved in graduate nurse educa- 
tion because the local Catholic hospital presented a convincing plea—their 
supervisors must get degrees, etc. It was suggested, perhaps, that their 
faculty or staff would like to get bachelor’s degrees but can’t be spared for 
full-time study, or can’t afford it. Really, the college is doing a disservice to 
that hospital when it sets up a program for graduate nurses to earn degrees 
without first determining what such a program should include. 


On several occasions, when asked for advice about a bachelor’s degree pro- 
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gram for graduate nurses, we have suggested that the college discontinue 
the program entirely. In one case, the college had been offering this program 
for several years but, when a qualified director was appointed, she realized 
the deficiencies of the program and did not see how the college could afford 
to maintain the facilities needed to make the program adequate. It seems to 
me that many of the colleges now operating under similar difficulties would 
make a far better contribution by offering to graduate nurses the academic 


courses which would be required in any Catholic college in the first semester | 


of a graduate nurse program. The student would then transfer to one of the 
Catholic colleges which has the faculty and facilities necessary to maintain 
a good nursing program. This would mean, of course, that before enrolling 
for any academic courses, the student should choose the college to which she 
would transfer, make certain that she will qualify for admission, and learn 
what courses and how many credits would be accepted by transfer. 


Some may feel that such a plan is unwise. One director stated that she 
thought it was a good idea, but the president of the college did not approve 
of the idea because her college would not be able to grant the degree! It 
seems to me, however, that the situation is rather desperate and some way 
should be found to improve it. 


It is not enough to give the graduate nurse liberal arts courses; she should 
have professional content in the bachelor’s program. This will not be advanced 
content, that is, it will not prepare her for specialization in any field of 
nursing. Rather, it will attempt to give her the broader understanding of 
nursing and of patient care that the basic degree program is expected to de- 
velop. Unless the professional content is given, the R.N. has no better con- 
cept of nursing when she achieves her bachelor’s degree than when she re- 
ceived her diploma. She may be a more fully developed person, but there is 
no assurance that she will be better able to function in modern nursing. 


Let me give you some examples of programs which fail to meet the needs 
of graduate nurses. 


The college catalogue states that nurses are enrolled as special students 
to complete their liberal arts training. 


The catalogue lists a supplemental program for nurses, but does not out- 
line a curriculum for this program. 


The diploma program is accepted by the college as the major toward the 
B.S.N. degree. 


There are several basic principles which should be followed in all types of 
collegiate nursing education. One principle, in particular, however, seems to 
be ignored more often than the others. Perhaps it is the most important rule 
of thumb for colleges to keep in mind; if properly followed, it would eliminate 
many of the problems and inadequacies in collegiate nursing programs of all 
types. “The educational institution awarding the degree assumes the same 
responsibility with regard to the nursing program that it does with regard to 
the other programs it offers.” 

This “same responsibility” involves organization, administration, finance, 
curriculum, faculty, student selection and welfare—in short, every element of 
the program. But the fact that the educational institution assumes equal 
responsibility for a liberal arts program and a nursing program in no way 
implies that the obligations will be the same in both cases. In the matter of 
adequate faculty, for example, the nursing program will require a higher 
ratio of faculty per student because of the large proportion of clinical courses 
and related experience for which provision must be made. 
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Most frequently, I suspect, the educational institution fails to apply this 
principle to the clinical portion of the program in relation to such matters as 
edit for clinical experience, preparation and status of clinical faculty, and 
student welfare during clinical program. A few examples can be cited: 


1. A student who has one semester of her clinical experience program to 
complete is permitted to graduate with the class because she has com- 
pleted academic requirements. 


. The clinical instructors are paid by the hospital used for clinical ex- 
perience, not by the college. This often results in lack of uniformity 
for all faculty in regard to faculty policies—holidays, etc. In one case, 
such an instructor attended graduation exercises, as requested by the 
college, only to find a day’s pay had been deducted by the hospital. 


If the college permits students in liberal arts to register for no more than 
16 hours per semester, we would expect the same regulation to apply to 
nursing students. In one institution the curriculum required 22 hours of 
credit per semester of freshman nursing students in contrast to 17 hours for 
other students and the nursing students’ 44 credits were all in general educa- 


tion courses. 
SUMMARY 


Catholic education in the field of nursing requires the interest, the support 
and the participation of Catholic institutions of higher education. In the past 
Catholic colleges have often entered this field of education without fully under- 
standing the responsibilities involved. As a result, there is an excessive num- 
ber of mediocre or poor nursing programs in Catholic colleges. If the college 


will accept the same responsibility for its nursing programs that it accepts for 
other offerings, the quality of programs will be improved. It is quite possible 
that some of the colleges purporting to offer bachelor’s degrees to graduate 
nurses will wish to discontinue this program and counsel applicants to enroll 
in those Catholic institutions which have facilities and faculty requisite to 
supply strong professional courses. 


AN EXPERIENCE IN DEVELOPING AND EVALUATING A 
CURRICULUM UNIT IN A BASIC NURSING PROGRAM 


MISS EDNA FRITZ, NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR NURSING 


During the last three years I have been working with others in a curriculum 
study designed to develop and try out ways of conducting learning experiences 
in a collegiate basic nursing program which will enable students to integrate 
their knowledge and utilize their abilities in the best interests of patients. The 
title of the study is “A Demonstration Project in Methods of Integration in a 
School of Nursing.” Some have questioned this title, feeling that it is incor- 
tect to use the term “integration” in describing organization or a way of 
Presenting material, since integration is a process which must occur within a 
Person. However, most would probably agree that the way in which content 
18 presented and the organization of experiences through which learning takes 
Place can certainly help or hinder a person’s performance, so perhaps the title 
can be accepted as representing both points of view. 


First, you may be interested in hearing something about the way in which 
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this project came about. As you know, the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis has long been concerned with providing care for patients with polio- 
myelitis, including those suffering from the acute stage of the illness, patients 
convalescing from it and needing rehabilitation services, and those with limita- 
tions severe enough to require long-term care. During polio epidemics it has 
been difficult to obtain the services of sufficient nurses, and the nurses who 
have been procured have often needed a good deal of assistance in giving 
effective care to patients. This has given rise to the awarding of scholarships, 
and provisions for workshops, institutes and courses all over the country to 
prepare graduate nurses for the care of patients with poliomyelitis. Nurses 
interested in and competent to provide long-term care for these patients have 
not been easy to find or to retain. It was recognized that the eventual solution 
to these persisting staffing needs lay in improved basic preparation of nurses 
rather than indefinite continuation of efforts to strengthen the abilities of 
those who had already had their basic school of nursing experience. Accord- 
ingly the National Foundation approached the National League for Nursing 
about their willingness to accept a grant to finance a curriculum project that 
might suggest ways to improve basic nursing education in areas of demon- 
strated need. 


Consideration of what might prove most helpful led to selection of integra- 
tion as the study’s principal concern, since it was felt that the way in which 
nursing students can be assisted to use what is already being put into basic 
programs might be as significant in helping future nurses to meet society’s 
needs for service as adding to what is to be learned. Three areas of the basic 
curriculum were selected as avenues of approach. These are orthopedic nurs- 
ing, tuberculosis nursing, mental health and psychiatric nursing. In just nam- 


ing these, there may seem to be little apparent relationship among them, but 
actually there is a good deal. Each of these fields represents major health 
problems today, each poses significant social and economic problems to patients 
and to society, chronicity of illness is often a factor in the care of many of 
these patients, rehabilitation is significant in each field, and interested and 
prepared nurses are badly needed to care for patients in all of these groups. 


Curriculum study of a developmental nature requires work in a school and 
the faculty of the Cornell University-New York Hospital School of Nursing 
agreed to work with staff members of the NLN in conducting the project. 
Work at the school has been in progress for two and a half years. Today I 
thought you might be interested in hearing about one of the learning exper- 
iences that has been developed. 

As in all efforts to develop or revise curriculum, it was important to start 
work in an area where a substantial part of the faculty saw a need for im- 
provement or change in order to utilize their interest and motivation as a 
factor in promoting change. When the study was started, the curriculum 
pattern of the school was being reorganized. One of the reasons for this was 
to provide opportunity for greater emphasis on the rehabilitative needs of 
patients, especially those who were chronically ill. This coincided with the 
concerns of the project and the development of a curriculum unit for this 
purpose was jointly undertaken with the faculty. Assessment of society’s 
needs for nursing services in this broad area, and of the needs of students 
was the first step in formulating suitable objectives for an eight weeks’ 
curriculum experience. 

There is ample evidence to indicate that chronic illnesses, including tubercu- 
losis, are a major health problem today for all age groups in our population. 
Cardiovascular-renal disease and cancer now cause two thirds of the deaths 
in the United States. Other chronic illnesses, such as arthritis, diabetes, 
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multiple sclerosis, and tuberculosis, cause long-term disability with attendant 
social and economic losses that are hard to assess accurately. The findings 
and recommendations of the President’s Commission on the Health Needs of 
the Nation estimate that from a half to three quarters of a billion man-days 
pr year are lost to productivity as a result of chronic illnesses.’ This can 
only be an estimate, since most of these diseases are not reportable and many 
patients suffering from them are not known to medical authorities. In the 
near future a more accurate index of the number of persons incapacitated for 
any considerable period of time will be possible as a result of the recent 
amendment to the Old Age and Survivors Insurance Act, which provides for a 
disability freeze. This permits a person who becomes disabled during his 
working career to apply for a waiver of permission during the period of his 
disability, so that his earnings will be frozen for that interval and he can be 
carried on the Social Security roll as though he had been continuously em- 
ployed. When the individual reaches 65 years of age and his OASI benefits 
are computed, he will not, then, be penalized for the period without earnings 
that resulted from disability. Persons applying for this disability freeze are 
to be referred to state agencies, usually State Vocational Rehabilitation 
Agencies, for final determination of disability. Through such referral many 
people who are in some way incapacitated for work by illness or other dis- 
abilities will become known to and receive assistance from health authorities 
and rehabilitation services. However, the facts known to us right now and a 
consideration of current trends are sufficient to alert the health professions to 
their future responsibilities for providing continued and expanding services in 
the prevention and management of chronic diseases and in the care and re- 
habilitation of persons suffering from them. 


Tuberculosis can be cited as one example of a need to study trends in the 
health field in attempting to provide useful and realistic curriculum experiences 
for nursing students. Tuberculosis is known to be a major world health 
problem—a significant thing to us in light of our national role in the world 
scene. In the United States it is no longer the first cause of death for all age 
groups, although it is the leading cause among those from fifteen to thirty- 
five years of age. It now ranks sixth as a cause of death in this country 
primarily because of the advances that have been made in therapy. These 
same gains that have lowered the death rate mean, however, that many must 
live with the disease for a long period of time. It is estimated that there 
are now 400,000 people with active tuberculosis in this country and that of 
this group 150,000 are not known to health authorities. It is probable that 
about 100,000 people develop the disease annually.’ 


Present therapies are reducing the average duration of this illness.’ This 
tends to make hospitalization in remote sanatoriums less practicable than 
formerly, and it seems likely that tuberculous patients will be cared for in- 
creasingly in general hospitals. There is an increasing trend toward their care 
and supervision at home, so that public health nursing services will be needed 
‘oa greater extent for these patients and their families than formerly. A 
corollary to increased home care and to publicity about the gains that have 
been made in the treatment of this disease may be lessened fear of tuberculosis 


hg President’s Commission on the Health Needs of the Nation, “America’s Health Status, 
Needs and Resources—Volume 2,” Building America’s Health, Washington, D. C., U. S. Gov- 
wmment Printing Office, c. 1958 

PP hairs James E. (M.D.), The Stage Is Set—A Program for More Effective Control of 
Hy — in the United States, pamphlet published by the National Tuberculosis Association, 
pyr ethins, James E. (M.D.), “Challenge of the Future,” National Tuberculosis Association 
letin, 40:5:73-75 (May, 1954). 
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with a decreasing interest on the part of the public and various health agencies 
in providing and utilizing preventive and case finding techniques to the extent 
that has been so in the past. This in turn, will add to the responsibilities of 
informed workers in the health field to interpret to the public, to governmental 
groups, and to various community agencies the changing needs both in the 
prevention and treatment of this disease. 


A consideration of the changes that are taking place in the management of 
tuberculosis, and a projection of these changes into the future in terms of 
probable altered practices, point up the need to prepare nurses who have a 
sound knowledge of tuberculosis—its incidence, its transmission, the means of 
preventing its spread, its medical management, provisions for effective care 
of patients, and its social and economic significance. Informed understanding 
of tuberculosis gives one a wholesome respect for the current importance of 
the disease as a health problem at the same time that one recognizes the 
potentialities for the eventual eradication of it. 


These are some of the guidelines we had for use in developing the objec- 
tives for the new unit of experience in the nursing care of chronically ill 
patients, including those with tuberculosis. Learning experiences, however, 
are designed for students and certain of their needs may differ from those 
that have already been identified as stemming from the current and probable 
future health needs of all of us. To infer something about this, we considered 
the interests and competency of graduate nurses in caring for the chronically 
ill in the hospital setting in which this curriculum unit was to be developed. 
In attempting to answer such questions as: 


1. How successfully are the nurses meeting their responsibilities in the 
patient teaching programs? 


2. What are the nurses contributing to the insights of health team mem- 
bers about patients’ needs and problems? 


8. What services are nurses actually providing for the chronically ill 
patients in this general hospital setting? 


it was felt that relatively few were realizing the full potential of their role 
in the care of these patients. When work comes to be viewed as “routine,” 
“dull,” “monotonous’—terms often used in referring to the care of these 
patients—it stands to reason that satisfaction will be minimal. This doubtless 
contributes to the difficulties in securing and retaining nurses on the staff of 
many so-called chronic services. 


Interest in exploring why these viewpoints manifest themselves among 
nurses led to study of the students’ feelings about the care of patients. One 
device used was a comprehensive questionnaire which was answered by about 
one hundred students at the point of graduation in two classes prior to the 
revision of the curriculum. One question asked the students to check those 
situations which they found difficult when attempting to establish rapport 
with patients. The situations most frequently checked were: 


1. Adjusting to patients who are uncommunicative and seem withdrawn 
or depressed, 


2. Dealing with patients who constantly complain and/or demand service, 


8. Feeling secure with patients who have considerable understanding of 
and judgment about the quality of nursing care they are recelviNg 
(physicians and nurses among others), 


. Managing personality conflicts between patient and self. 
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Replies to other questions revealed that these students found tuberculosis 
nursing to be the least challenging and the least interesting of the curriculum 
experiences in the school’s program. However, they considered that they had 
slightly better than average competence in caring for these patients as they 
tried to compare their performance with that of recent graduates with whom 
they had been working. 


In replying to another question which asked the students to check selected 
mrsing situations which they found to be traumatic, the most frequently 
checked statement was “Caring for patients who cannot be cured and who 
become more debilitated over a period of weeks or months.” 


Similar findings were obtained by other means with these students and 
at an earlier point in the program with the students who later experienced the 
curriculum unit to be described. In considering the students’ views, our 
awareness was heightened that they derive satisfactions from and have the 
same needs as do human beings everywhere. The need seemed to be to provide 
experiences which would satisfy the students’ psychological needs to a greater 
extent than previous experiences had done. The very situations with which 
many of the students expressed difficulty are those which are frequent in the. 
care of many long-term patients. The patients are more “knowing,” which 
may add to feelings of insecurity on the part of students and nurses. Their 
long illnesses frequently cause them a concern for self which allows little 
energy to show warmth, responsiveness, and appreciation for others. Various 
degrees of depression are certainly experienced by many. Some of these 
patients do not receive active therapy of a type which makes it possible for 
the nurses to obtain their satisfactions from the skillful performance of a 
number of complex procedures and from the doing of “things.” The problems 
which the patients may have are not easily solved and there are many of 
these patients who cannot be expected to return to a state of robust health no 
matter how skillful is the care they receive. This, then, was the challenge 
faced by the group wishing to develop a worth-while program for preparing 
students to care for patients with various chronic illnesses—How can the 
students be helped to recognize and meet the needs of these patients in ways 
which will provide them with the satisfactions so necessary to effective learn- 
ing and continuing personal and professional growth? 


OBJECTIVES FOR A CURRICULUM UNIT TITLED CHRONIC ILLNESS 
AND REHABILITATION 


Faculty objectives for the program were developed, discussed, revised and 
finally agreed upon. Ten specific objectives are concerned with assisting 
students to: 1) further and deepen their understanding of the needs of the 
chronically ill and of the nurse’s role in meeting these needs, 2) extend their 
knowledge of common chronic illnesses and of their medical and nursing 
management, 3) gain a feeling for the importance of relationships between 
individuals, such as the patient and the nurse, and among groups, such as the 
doctors and the nurses, as these affect the quality of care for the chronically 
ill, and 4) augment their concept of comprehensive care to include rehabilita- 
tion, provision for continuity of care, and the effective utilization of services 
be a hospital and a community in the interest of patients and their 

es, 


The stated objectives suggest the kinds of learning experiences that might 
expected to assist students in attaining the desired outcomes, assuming 
that the students accept the objectives and understand the plans for working 
toward their achievement. The next step in planning was to ask ourselves 
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what suitable learning experiences could be developed in this particular cur- 
riculum setting at the point in the program where the unit was to be pre- 
sented. 


SETTING IN WHICH THE CURRICULUM OPERATES 


This curriculum operates in a large teaching and research hospital. All of 
the active and acute services of a general hospital are provided. Chronicity 
of illness or care for the chronically ill are not the principal orientations of 
the clinical services or of the personnel in the various ancillary departments 
of the medical center, although patients with chronic illnesses or disabilities 
are cared for on almost every service, 


Students enter the three year program in the school of nursing after hav- 
ing completed two years of college. The eight weeks for the curriculum unit 
concerned with the care of the chronically ill are during Unit III of the pro- 
gram. Prior to this all of the students have completed basic courses in nurs- 
ing and in the physical, biological, and social sciences. The students have had 
clinical nursing experience in obstetrics, medicine, surgery, operating room, 
- and out-patient. Successful completion of this much of the program made it 
possible to assume that students would come to the unit titled Chronic Illness 
and Rehabilitation with the essential knowledge and the procedural skills re- 
quired to care for the physical needs of these patients. 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES IN THIS CURRICULUM UNIT 


It was felt that this new curriculum unit should: 1) provide students with 
varied opportunities for the application of their prior learnings, 2) utilize 
problem solving techniques to enable students to develop new and appropriate 
patterns of behavior in handling new or altered nursing situations, 3) make 
it possible for students to participate in a variety of relationships, 4) enable 
students to have continuing contact with relatively few, selected patients, and 
5) provide opportunity for students to explore and to increase their under- 
standing of the origins and influence of attitudes toward chronic illnesses as 
these affect the preventive, curative, and rehabilitative services made available 
and actually utilized. 


Each group of students has a one day orientation to this curriculum unit. 
After the general plan of the program has been described by the instructor 
and after the faculty’s objectives have been reviewed and discussed, each 
student group develops their own objectives for the forthcoming experiences. 
To date these have been compatible with those formulated by the faculty. 


Because one of the purposes of this curriculum unit is to provide oppor- 
tunity to care for patients with tuberculosis, students are assigned for some 
of their experience to the 26-bed tuberculosis service. To make it possible 
for students to have continuing contact with these patients throughout the 
eight weeks’ experience, and have an opportunity concurrently to care for 
patients with other chronic illnesses, the students follow an alternate day 
schedule of assignments. There are usually from 12 to 14 students to be 
planned for during each unit. The students are paired, two students caring 
for the same two or three patients over the entire eight weeks—one student 
giving care on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, while the other does so on 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday during a given week. Weekly schedules 
for any one student vary somewhat, although the pattern is essentially the 
same throughout the unit and for each unit. Scheduled experience on Satur- 
days and Sundays is provided. Since the instructor makes the time plan in 
advance for the entire period of the experience, students and head nurses do 
not express any confusion in following it. 
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Each student also has continuing experience for the eight weeks in the 
comprehensive care clinic where she is assigned for two half-day clinic sessions 
per week. Patients in this clinic are followed by the same doctors at each 
visit, are seen by appointment, and, when necessary, return to the clinic on 
the same day of the week, so it is possible for students to have more oppor- 
tunity of contact with these outpatients than with those in some other clinics. 
During their experience in comprehensive care clinic each nursing student is 
paired with a medical student, so that they can plan and work together in 
giving care, under nursing and medical supervision, to the same patients. The 
nursing student has the benefit of being present at the discussions between 
the instructing physician and the medical student with whom she is working, 
at which times she is encouraged to point up the nursing needs of the patient 
being considered and to contribute pertinent information about any problems 
to be anticipated in carrying out aspects of medical or nursing care in the 
home. The students also attend monthly patient care seminars with the medi- 
cal students and participate by describing the nursing needs or the problems 
that might occur in providing comprehensive health care to the patients who 
are present. 


Throughout the eight weeks each pair of students has a third experience 
in the care of one or two patients with chronic illness or disability, who usually 
have need for rehabilitation. Care of these patients is again planned on an 
alternate day basis. The patients may be on the general medical or surgical 
services; on the neurosurgical, orthopedic, or plastic services; or on the gyne- 
cologic service of the hospital. Patients for whom the students care on the 
gynecologic service are either antepartum patients, who have tuberculosis, or 
patients with long-term illnesses, often carcinoma, that require prolonged 
therapy or repeated surgical intervention. 


An effort is made to provide variety among the learning opportunities 
throughout the unit and among those experiences that are made available to 
any one pair of students. This is a consideration in the initial assignment of 
patients to the various students of each group. It is pointed out to the stu- 
dents during their first day of orientation that their learning opportunities 
can be extended somewhat beyond those of firsthand experience by their shar- 
ing of information and discussion of the contrasts and comparisons among 
the needs of their patients and the plans for meeting them. 


The initial assignments of chronically ill patients are made by the instruc- 
tor after consultation with the head nurses on the pavilions (wards) to be 
used for the students’ experience. It is intended that the students will con- 
tinue to care for these patients throughout the eight weeks of the program, 
and this is kept in mind in making the selections. If one of the patients is 
transferred from one service of the hospital to another, as from medicine to 
surgery, the two students caring for him arrange to accompany him to the 
new situation. When alterations in patient assignments are necessitated by 
the discharge of a patient or change in a patient’s condition, so that his 
nursing requirements are no longer appropriate for the purposes of the stu- 
dents’ learning during this particular unit, the clinical instructor and/or the 
head nurse, in consultation with the students concerned, select another patient. 
To select suitable experiences for the students and to insure variety among the 
experience shared with the total group, the following criteria are used as 
guides to the choices that are made: 


1, Patients of varying age groups from early adolescence through old 
age (Care of children with chronic illnesses or disabilities has not yet 
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been included as part of this experience, since one half of each class 
of students to have the program has not yet had pediatric nursing.) 


Variability in the life situations of patients 

a. the role of the patient in the family; whether grandparent, parent, 
sister, etc.; breadwinner, homemaker 

b. size of family, organization or reorganization of family because of 
patient’s illness 

c. socio-economic status of patient and family, apparent extent of pa- 
tient’s and family’s self-sufficiency in these areas prior to and after 
the patient’s illness or disability 

d. degree and complexity of family’s problem, including those of the 
patient 

e. family backgrounds and the stresses that may stem from them, 
especially in relationships; cohesiveness, mutual supportiveness, ete. 


. Degree of illness or extent of disability as these affect the patient’s 

goals and both short- and long-term goals in his care 

a. prognosis for recovery or partial restoration of functions 

b. probable length of illness or disability 

c. modification that may be required in patient’s way of life 

d. apparent disability, such as amputation or paralysis, or more subtle 
limitations resulting from conditions such as cardio-vascular dis- 
ease, tuberculosis, and diabetes, or from either the patient’s or the 
family’s response to the handicapping condition. 


. Modifying factors that influence the patient’s rehabilitation 

a. unusual incentive and ability on the part of the patient and/or his 
family to cope with present and probable future problems 

b. barriers to the patient’s comprehension of his needs and how they 
might be met 
(1) lack of motivation 
(2) coincidental physical or mental limitations, limited schooling 
(3) language 

ce. need of an eligibility for various community services throughout 
the rehabilitation process 

d. patient’s prior experience with illness and/or hospitalization. 


The students’ participation in the care of selected patients and opportunities 
for guidance in analyzing both the patients’ needs and their own needs in 
order to nurse effectively provide the raw materials for learning throughout 
this program. The previously outlined planning makes possible continuity of 
experience with patients so that time is available for thoughtful study and 
creativeness in designing, carrying out, and evaluating nursing care plans. 
While caring for their patients, the students are expected to arrange with the 
head nurses to accompany the patients on visits for therapy to other depart 
ments of the hospital, such as physiotherapy, X-ray, or the operating room, 
to the extent that this seems desirable either to give needed support to a pa- 
tient or to enable the students to gain a comprehensive knowledge of a pa- 
tient’s care. Students are encouraged to assess each patient care situation in 
which they participate, share their views with the others in the group, and 
seek appropriate assistance in formulating and carrying out plans for the care 
of their patients. Through weekly conferences and seminars with the instruc- 
tor and others, who are invited to participate as the need for their help arises, 
the students have an opportunity to “think out loud” about the extent to which 
patients’ needs are being met and to obtain assistance in developing new ap- 
proaches to patient care when these are indicated. 
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Early in each week, the instructor has one hour conferences for two to 
three students at any one time. During these informal discussions the stu- 
dents review both their own and their patients’ progress. If it is found that 
a number of students are experiencing the same or similar problems in their 
nursing care, their adjustments to the experience, or in their relationships 
with others concerned in the patient care, one or more of these problems are 
then discussed at the two hour seminar held toward the end of the week. 
Either the instructor or the students may invite various staff members to 
participate in the seminar depending upon the area to be discussed. General 
plans for the content of the seminar discussions are formulated early for each 
group by Miss McCluskey and the students, but it is understood at the outset 
that the purpose of the sessions is to help the students meet their own needs 
so that modifications in the plan are expected and encouraged as new needs 
are identified by the students, the instructor, or others with whom the students 
have contact during the unit. 

In addition to these scheduled classes, students seek individual conferences 
with Miss McCluskey, clinical instructors, head nurses, or others, such as a 
social worker, occupational therapist or doctor, as they need to obtain or com- 
municate information pertinent to the care of their patients. 


During this program, the students make about five field trips to agencies 
in the community whose services might be used by their patients or by pa- 
tients with similar needs. All students do not make the same trips, but effort 
is made to have each student visit agencies of different types offering the 
following services. 


1. Homes for the care of the aged 


2. Care of tuberculosis patients 
a. within city or veterans’ hospitals 
b. sanatoria 


3. Care of the chronically ill 
4, Rehabilitation services or centers 


5. Sheltered work shops or other facilities where the handicapped are 
employed in large numbers. 


Students are prepared for these visits through a conference before they go 
and later discuss their observations, comparing and contrasting the various 
services in light of their control, financial support, purposes, staffing, facilities 
and the like. Consideration is given to the factors that pertain in selecting 
appropriate facilities for the care of these patients generally and for specific 
patients, whose future care they are contemplating. 


The types of experience that the students have during this unit encourage 
them to assess their own progress. Frustrations are not an infrequent con- 
comitant of their efforts to adjust during this experience to the change in 
pace and to reorient their thinking to focus more upon the supportive and 
assistive relationships of the nurse than upon the performance of multiple, 
and often multitudinous, physical care activities. Examination of their own 
feelings, of the feelings of others, and of the effects of what they actually do 
are essential to evolving plans for nursing care which bring satisfaction both 
to the patient and those caring for him. In general it takes most students 
from four to six weeks of continuing contact with their patients before they 
feel that they have established a relationship which enables the patients to 
share some of their interests, questions and concerns. It seems to be at this 
Point that the students’ interest increases, that they begin to see some of the 
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challenges in working with these patients, and to explore for themselves 
various ways of meeting them and of sharing their insights about patients 
with others on the staff. Periodically the instructor has the students write 
their views and feelings about either chronic illness or the care of chronically 
ill patients to help them sort out their attitudes. These are handed in, un- 
signed, and the ideas that are expressed often provide material for group 
discussions. 


EVALUATION OF THIS CURRICULUM EXPERIENCE 


A variety of methods are being used to evaluate the effectiveness of this 
unit. Written tests are given to ascertain the students’ knowledge of certain 
content areas and the performance of these students is being compared with 
that of previous student groups who were taught differently. Students’ atti- 
tudes are being assessed through analysis of their replies to incomplete state- 
ments and through study of their comments during recorded group discus- 
sions. Various faculty groups have also met to discuss the performance of 
these students as compared to prior groups and their observations have been 


- recorded and studied. The evidence to date from the evaluation measures that 


have been used suggests that these students are progressing toward the de- 
sired outcomes, and that their insight into the needs of the chronically ill 
is greater and their attitudes more positive than those of previous student 
groups. 

SUMMARY 


The description of the development of one curriculum unit has reviewed the 
provisions that are needed in any curriculum revision, namely: 


1. Clarity of the purposes to be served, based on demonstrable needs of 
society and of the students themselves. 


2. Formulation of appropriate and specific objectives to guide the de- 
signing of the program by the faculty and students. 


. Provision of learning experiences pertinent to attaining the objectives. 


. Evaluation of the students’ progress toward agreed upon objectives 
and evaluation of the program itself. 
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CONFERENCE FOR DEANS 
(Chairman: Rev. Edward A. Doyle, S.J., Loyola University, New Orleans, La.) 


INCREASING ENROLLMENTS AND PHYSICAL FACILITIES 
REV. W. E. O°’ DONNELL, COLLEGE OF ST. THOMAS, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


One Sunday evening I was attending a bimonthly meeting of a study club 
of which I am the moderator. All sixteen members, young husbands and their 
wives, were present. They had just ended the discussion period with a prayer 
for Catholic families and were having coffee and cake seasoned with shop talk. 
The shop talk that evening was on their growing families and how to make 
more room for more children—thirty-two and five more anticipated by next 
September. 


These young parents could think of only three ways of solving their com- 
mon problem. First, they could add to their present houses or build or buy 
larger houses. Secondly, they could make better use of their present facilities 
by fixing up the attic and the basement, and rearranging sleeping space. 
Thirdly, they could do both. 


The proper solution of their problem was dependent on a further question, 
whether their families were made up solely of boys or girls, or were a mix- 
ture of both. This question involved the number and disposition of bedrooms 
for the present, and the possibility that a purely male or female family of 
children might eventually go coeducational, 


The Catholic college has a similar problem in regard to its increasing 
number of students. Like the family, the college has three ways of solving 
the problem: additional buildings, better use of existing facilities, or a com- 
bination of the two. And again, like the Catholic family, the Catholic college 
has to face its own peculiar problems based on the kind of college it is, 
namely, urban or rural, male, female or coeducational, single purpose or 
multi-purpose. 


The first solution is to add new facilities. These may be new buildings 
purchased with funds from alumni or friends, or with bank or government 
loans. They may be buildings acquired from government surplus. They may 
even be buildings rented by the college for classrooms or dormitories. In 
regard to all this I think that every Catholic college could and should exert 
greater effort to obtain financial backing—but more about this later. 


_ Before taking up the second solution, namely, making better use of exist- 
ing facilities, I should like to say a word about temporary buildings. Many 
colleges acquired surplus government buildings after World War II, and thus 
were able to care for fifty to two hundred percent more students than before 
the war. With the gradual drop in enrollment from the peak of 1946-1948 to 
the present year, some of these facilities are not now being used fully, if 
at all. We would be guilty of wishful thinking if we were to think that 
these buildings would suffice to care for the seventy to one hundred percent 
Increase in students by 1970. The fallacy in this way of thinking is that 
the 1946-1948 bulge was sudden and temporary, whereas the increase be- 
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tween now and 1970 will be steady and permanent. Temporary buildings 
are only a temporary solution to a permanent problem. 


It is undoubtedly true that many colleges are not in a position to construct 
or acquire more buildings in the very near future. But it is equally true 
that nearly every Catholic college could make better use of existing facilities, 
and thus provide a breathing spell in the race against time and the struggle 
to obtain funds for additional buildings. I offer you the following sugges- 
tions, realizing that they by no means exhaust the possible solutions to 
the problem. 


In the first place, the college should make fuller use of the school day 
and the school week, by starting classes earlier (8:00 instead of 8:30; 7:30 
instead of 8:00), by holding classes during the noon hour, and by running 
classes later in the afternoon. Some colleges could hold sections of certain 
courses in the evening without, necessarily, establishing a full evening school. 
Others could hold classes on Saturday morning. 


Then there is the question of more efficient use of classrooms, A large 
. multi-purpose institution might well set up a central office for the assign- 
ing of all classrooms. These rooms do not belong to a department or college, 
but to the institution as a whole. Some laboratories, such as physics, might 
well be used for small lecture classes in non-science subjects. Laboratories 
should be used in the forenoon as well as in the afternoon. There could be 
larger lecture sections of freshman science courses, provided the students are 
given adequate laboratory training in small groups. Even some social sci- 
ence classes could be larger than in the past without necessarily lessening 
their effectiveness—recent studies have shown that 60 students can be taught 
some subjects as effectively as 25 or 30. And lastly, there should be a more 
careful scheduling of classes with an eye to the maximum use of hours 
and rooms. Pre-scheduling would help greatly in this regard. 


Another way of providing extra space might be the conversion of veterans’ 
family housing units into dormitories, classrooms or offices. And in speaking 
of offices, it might be feasible and advantageous to convert a large class- 
room into office space for faculty members who now occupy several small 
offices which, in turn, might be better used for small classes. 


And now I come to the question of coeducation. In certain cases and situa- 
tions it will become a question of going coeducational or refusing a Catholic 
education to otherwise capable and worthy Catholic students, thus forcing 
them to attend a non-Catholic or a secular institution. Is Catholic coeducation 
worse than no Catholic education? 


There is a kind of limited coeducation which could be tried where circum- 
stances are favorable. Many junior, senior and graduate courses have small 
enrollments. Whenever a Catholic college for men finds that a nearby Cath- 
olic college for women is offering the same course with a similarly small 
enrollment, the authorities of the two institutions should try to combine these 
classes, thus effecting a saving of one teacher and one classroom. 


In summary I think that the better use of existing facilities is probably 
the easiest way for most colleges to meet the present emergency; but it is 
only a temporary solution. We must begin to think in terms of new build- 
ings and take every possible step to build up a constant flow of funds. We 
must do a better job of collecting tuition and student loans. Some of us 
should increase tuition. All of us should develop a well-knit alumni ass0- 
ciation with a well organized living endowment program. We should join 
other colleges in our respective states in developing a program of ann 
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‘tts from industrial and business firms. And all of us can do much more 
than we have done to sell our publics on the real value of a Catholic educa- 


tion, as well as the important contribution which our colleges have made 
and are still making to the community and to society in general. 





COOPERATIVE STUDY FOR CATHOLIC WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


(Chairman: Sister M. Digna, O.S.B., College of St. Scholastica, 
Duluth, Minn.) 


REPORT 


The purpose of this study is to offer an opportunity for Catholic women’s 
colleges to appraise their offerings in the light of the social changes affecting 
the modern woman. 


For the last five years representatives from Catholic women’s colleges 
throughout the country have expressed a desire to discuss problems of com- 
mon interest and share local campus studies. With this need in mind, the 
Cooperative Study for Catholic Women’s Colleges was organized. To date 
some sixty colleges have participated in such projects as (a) a re-appraisal 
of their objectives, and (b) a survey with a publication of the results on 
~ the marital status of Catholic women graduates to refute the report of the 
Time study, They Went to College. 


The study group now feels the need for launching out on a more extensive 
project for the education of women in the light of the papal encyclicals. 
To accomplish a significant study along these lines, and one that might 
better present the position of Catholic women in American life than the 
recent report published by the Commission on the Higher Education of 
Women of the American Council on Education, we need financial assistance. 
In order to apply to any organization having funds available for this type 
of study, we need the recognition of the College and University Department 
of the National Catholic Educational Association. With this in mind, we 
are appealing to the Department of Universities and Colleges for the neces- 
sary recognition and permission to continue the Cooperative Study for the 
Catholic Women’s Colleges which will terminate within a three-year period. 


The study hopes to achieve its purpose 


I. By conducting regional institutes to pool the thinking and direct 
the activities of the study on the local campuses. 


II. By sponsoring a national workshop at some Catholic university to 
unify and integrate the regional activities with reference to pub- 
lication. 

SISTER MARY BENEDICT, Mundelein College, Chicago, Ill. 

SISTER ANNETTE, College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. 

SISTER ROSE DOMINIC, St. Mary’s College, Xavier, Kan. 

SISTER CLEMENT, Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Tex. 

SISTER FRANCES MARIE, Loretto Heights College, Denver 

SISTER MARY MICHAEL, Immaculate Heart College, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

SISTER MARY FREDERICK, Cardinal Stritch College, Milwau- 
kee, Wisc. 

SISTER HILDEGARDE MARIE, College of St. Elizabeth, Con- 
vent Station, N. J. 

SISTER MARY MURIEL, Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SISTER MARY IGNACE, St. Xavier College, Chicago, Ill. 

SISTER EMMANUEL, College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 

SISTER DIGNA, College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minn. 
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JOINT MEETING OF THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT WITH THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


(Chairman: Dr. Charles J. O’Neill, President, American Catholic 
Philosophical Association) 


CHILD-CENTERED SCHOOL — DOGMA OR HERESY? 


REV. EDWARD M. DWYER, 0.S.A., VILLANOVA UNIVERSITY, 
VILLANOVA, PA. 


To question the title of an address at great length is an ancient and hack- 
neyed technique which has always been somewhat distasteful. It is boring 
in various senses of the word and tends to discourage the discussion of more 
important things involved. We still have enough of the medieval schoolman 
about us to believe that, if the question is stated, then we should not try 
to find ways and means to unstate it. 


For serious and inescapable reasons, however, the title of our meeting 
needs scrutiny. Of course, we do not intend to wrangle at length over a 
problem of semantics. The words are abundantly clear. Something more 
grievous than faulty formulation appears to afflict our title. 


In the first place, like most school teachers, we feel a chronic revulsion 
at the prospect of thinking angry thoughts about anything that is centered 
on the child. A subconscious love for the Christmas season as the happiest 
season of the year probably plays a part in these feelings too. Grant that 
the child is more often than not, noisy, mischievous, irritating. At the close 
of a harrowing day in the school or home the teacher or parent has an 
emphatic word or two descriptive of childish ways. Little people even try 
the patience of each other and exchange strange names which we do not 
fully understand or condone, but secretly regard as realistically expressive. 
Despite such incidents the child occupies the focal position in American 
life. Let it be conceded that though we are dedicated emotionally to many 
persons and things of questionable value, we are not wrong in our un- 
critical love of the child. 


If there is an educational center at which someone must stand, then that 
central person must be the child if there is one available. No one needs 
or deserves so much attention. We teachers have adequate reason at times 
to gaze wryly at the excesses of parents in protecting or even spoiling their 
children, but this does not tempt us to push the child aside as if it were 
a by-product or minor factor in education. 

For one thing that monolithic force, the public mind, would not stand 
for neglect of the child in favor of ideas, theories of pedagogy, branches of 
learning, science, or even the teacher himself. The judgment of the adult 
public is clearly evident through the faith placed in formal education. So 
great is this confidence of the public at large that it has been referred 
to as “flattering to the professional educator, if not downright terrifying”. 

There is a special reason for caution on the part of the educator when 
he is critical of the going educational process, or even tries to alter the 


*Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors, vol. 40, no. 8, p. 441. 
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course of contemporary schooling. Despite some articulate murmuring there 
is more confidence displayed toward the schools than toward any other 
institutions. Big business, little business, labor, management, athletics, gov. 
ernment, even religion do not receive the approving nod given universally 
to education. The very word itself has come to express an ideal, and even 
a myth perhaps. No matter what skill is to be learned or competence to 
be gained the label of education supplies all the necessary dignity. The 
schools may be short of funds, physical facilities, and even teachers, but 
no other public activity suffers from such an excess of hurrahs. We believe 
that the hurrahs are for the child. 


Then, too, those words “dogma” and “heresy” have an uncomfortable place 
in our title. For us they are religious terms deeply expressive of our 
Christian faith, one for and one against, not to be applied lightly to the 
less decisive and less enduring issues of human living, not to be strewn 
carelessly among the expendable jargon of the science and art of education. 
Dogma and heresy are theological words anyway, so we should like to avoid 
them in our context. It is rather astonishing to discover how hard these two 
words, “dogma” and “heresy,” are to find in the Holy Father’s encyclical 
‘on the Christian Education of Youth. 


Philosophers do not trifle with words and we are making a very grave 
mistake if we appear to underestimate their serious intent and care in using 
them. Perhaps we are overshooting our mark. The philosopher’s stake in 
the educational life is more than a passing interest to him. What philosophy 
contributes to education is elusive, it is true, and thus often ignored, but 
at great loss to the teacher. With considerable justification he has been 
called the teacher of the teachers. He is not a busybody, a mere interferer 


who tries to find difficulties even though everything is running smoothly. 
Nor is he a planner or technician who is called upon to replace parts when 
the unwieldy educational machine falters. The Catholic philosopher especially 
cannot be fairly considered a casual observer of the educational scene. 


He stands and has stood for many centuries at the inception of the whole 
educational process, casting light on its objectives and providing apt measures 
for gaining them. Philosophy is deeply critical of the intellectual sources 
out of which teaching and learning draw their vitality. Unlike the teacher 
or school administrator the philosopher of education does not have all of 
his resources above ground. Somewhat after the manner of the economist 
he keeps much of his professional wealth hidden away, in the vaults and 
caverns of reason; he guards this treasure jealously as the stable support 
of human living rather than as a saving to be called upon and consumed on 
a rainy day. We are prone to misjudge and underestimate his part because 
he does not share our enthusiasm for surface appearances. 


The philosophy of education, particularly that one which is Catholic, makes 
two clear though difficult demands upon us. The first one bids us to avoid 
any educational practice or procedure which is contrary to philosophical 
principle. We expect the philosopher to refrain from any accusation that 
Catholic educators knowingly offend against this first norm. To put principles 
into practice is an arduous task for the schoolman, sometimes accomplished 
by the undignified and even humiliating method of trial and error. Years 
ago some philosopher should have had the foresight to give this method 
another name which would have relieved the method of its sting. We sug- 
gest that it might better be called trial and success, or even trial and ac- 
complishment. 


Catholic philosophy, we note carefully, is not alone in demanding from 
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practitioners of education that they avoid open contradiction of principle. 
For discoverable reasons those theories called naturalistic often show a 
rigidly consistent application in practice. Disharmonies are carefully re- 
moved by diligent empirical investigation. However, our Catholic philosophy 
boasts of its high place in the philosophia perennis and its close tie with 
traditional metaphysics. There is added also the bond which exists between 
philosophy and theology which the Catholic philosopher must regard. He is 
more than mildly angered by the maneuver which more practical minds 
consider smart, resourceful, convenient; the smooth, graceful shift to pagan- 
ism. 

We mentioned a second demand which, for our theme, is more clearly 
pertinent in contemporary education. Our philosophy of education assumes 
that its principles will be reflected in the achievements of the schools as 
well as in the means used for gaining our educational objectives. Are we 
vulnerable in this regard? Only a brash man would care to venture an 
assessment of our labors in fulfilling this second demand. We face a stern 
challenge in the daily effort to make our end product resemble the original 
design. Perhaps the philosophers can help us if their attention is called, 
at least briefly, to the problem. 


Strange to say, William James is of service in describing this challenge 
which the teacher faces. He is quoted as saying that “man is no lawgiver 
to nature, he is an absorber.’*” Though we are quite unwilling to accept 
the wide philosophical implications expressed in this figure of speech, we 
do recognize that man is completely surrounded by nature and he is thus 
strongly influenced by these surroundings. The strength of Rousseau and 
his subsequent educational theorists lies in their clear recognition that man 
is encompassed by the natural physical world. They set out to destroy the 
world of mind and spirit which the best intellects of thousands of years had 
labored to form. Why should man allow himself to be restrained within the 
cultural forms and social patterns of a man-made world, when the freedom 
of primitive nature is accorded to him in a world which holds him without 
restraint, which gives him much at the price of effortless surrender to it. 
If this were true of the man, should it not apply even more to the child? 


Despite all the efforts of Catholic education this is the kind of world to 
which impressionable youth is exposed. We have failed to remake the world 
in the Catholic image. Public life, as it meets our boys and girls, is not an 
easy adversary, nor does it play the game of life according to our rules. 
Teachers and parents are called upon to cope with the problems arising 
out of the conflict between the Catholic immortal soul and the pagan mortal 
body of our present civilization. Neither biting condemnation of worldly 
influences nor rancorous ignoring of the factual situation can be considered 
helpful. The Catholic schools do not stand alone in recognizing the damage 
done; we work cooperatively and in harmony with other schools and social 
agencies. However, in our philosophy of education we are isolated, and out- 
side our own schools, ineffective. Our Catholic youth is not immune to the 
civilization by which it is surrounded. Can the Catholic philosophers help 
us teachers to slow down the rate at which our boys and girls absorb from 
an ungodly world ways of thinking and modes of conduct which do not 
reflect the principles of Catholic philosophy. Will the repudiation or even 
the elimination of the child-centered school assist us? 


The philosopher is not being asked to exchange his reflective method which 
he uses so effectively, for the empirical gathering of data on youthful be- 


20’Connell, Naturalism in American Education, p. 5. 
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havior which the psychologist and social worker consider their domain. Youth 
is gregarious, imitative, shortsighted; all of which the philosopher cannot 
and would not change. But youth has learned, to the discomfort and even 
disappointment of teachers and parents, a philosophical principle which js 
blindly accepted and decisively acted upon by the public mind. Allow us to 
call it the “man belongs to himself” principle. 


Man belongs to himself. This brief formula makes no pretense to scholarly 
authority. It is not presented as a quotation. We merely grubbed around 
the roots of the various truisms, platitudes, and cliches which guide so much 
modern living and decorate many educational theories and practices. We 
are prepared to demonstrate that many of the hyphenated labels beginning 
with “self,” despite the virtuous overtones of responsibility, are vitiated 
and rendered unfit by the unquestioned assumption that the individual be- 
longs to himself by an exclusive property right. 


In the struggle for exclusive possession of the self the term “property 
right” presents serious rational difficulties for the Catholic mind. Despite 
our strong defense of the right of private property on moral and social 
grounds, our principles do not allow the welfare of our neighbor or the 
common good to be sold short in favor of protecting exclusive domination 
over the goods of earth. We are simply not naturalistic. To meet on common 
ground those who are seems impossible or has been impossible thus far. 
In the meantime, we school teachers see the pressures of public life and 
thought exerted on Catholic youth which has not yet gained the toughness 
of mind needed to resist them intellectually. 


When it is said that man belongs to himself, we Catholic thinkers feel 
ourselves pushed out of the area of the rational beyond which fruitful dis- 
cussion becomes vain. It is as if someone called off the principle of identity 
and then challenged us to a debate. We know that man belongs to God 
through creation, to Christ through redemption. We know that a citizen 
belongs to his country, a soldier to his army, a husband to his wife, a child 
to his parents. These bonds have consequences which many of the best 
minds of the race have labored for centuries to draw. They are more than 
plans for survival despite Thomas Hobbes, more than furrows in a plowed 
field to be filled in and shifted at the next plowing. They are necessary 
charts for human living, subject to refinement, yes!; treated with uncon- 
cern, no! 


The Catholic philosophy of education may well boast of its merits in 
supporting these truths. Even more it has worked and reworked them in- 
tellectually in order that they would always be ready for acceptance by 
the new generation. Thanks to the prevalence of freedom in American life 
we have the opportunity to teach these truths to our own youth, but the 
rest of the people show few signs of being impressed. 


Are we slow to meet educational challenges on a national basis because 
we consider other views so wrong, so obviously in error, that they are 
negligible? Are we allowing to lie unused valuable learning which could be 
brought to bear on the American scene? Does our whole outlook lift us 
above the need to be more resourceful in presenting for wide public view 
our philosophy of education? Could we possibly persuade the philosophers 
to look for a less troublesome word than animal in their stock definition 
of man? 

In our joint meeting last year one of the speakers voiced the responsibility 
of Catholic educators toward other systems and philosophies of education. 
“Surely it is emphasizing the obvious,” he told us, “to say that no educational 
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outcomes are confined solely to the group for which they are primarily in- 
tended. In a very true sense all education is to some extent public, and 
all educators have a public responsibility. We therefore as Catholic educators 
have an obligation not merely to the students in our own schools but to all.” *® 


This gentle voice of Christian charity, made strong and noble for you 
and me by the recognition of its Christian motive, has a lure attached to it. 
We should not like to persuade our Catholic philosophers that they will 
be received with open arms. The arena of education is a rather rough and 
tumble world. Those who revel in the intricacies of the intellect may be 
ill-prepared for the kind of welcome extended to them by others who also 
do battle for good schools. If the philosophers believe that their tranquil 
study of summae and soliloquia has been an adequate preparation for the 
educational market place, then they will be disillusioned. The area of scholar- 
ship called philosophical is dominated by one motive, the seeking and finding 
of the truth; philosophers are honored for this motive as long as they stick 
to their last. Philosophers, think your speculative thoughts and put them 
in writing for the perusal of those who have like interests. That is your 
task and your glory. If you do not want your intellectual skin to be rubbed 
raw by those whose hands are rough from the teaching trade, then keep 
your distance; otherwise you will be hurt, a grave disservice to the world 
of learning. 


In Kansas City in 1952 one of our best American Catholic educators gave 
some valuable guidance to the Catholic educators concerning their efforts 
to cooperate with others of different persuasion. “We Catholic educators,” 
he said, “should take a realistic position, dictated by the fact that we are 
also American citizens living in a democracy. In almost every field of 
thought—politics, education, religion—variety, disagreement, opposition is 
the order of the day. The wrong way to face this situation is to retreat 
into isolation, to take haven in our own righteousness, to indulge in bitter 
criticism, to seem to refuse to work for the common good... . Recognizing 
frankly and realistically that diversity is with us probably to stay, we must 
foster the faith in our own convictions and the courage that will stimulate 
us to offer others our religious, moral, educational principles and values 
vigorously but always tactfully and charitably.”* Great patience and for- 
bearance are needed in some circles in order to live up to such wise ad- 
monitions, 


Recently a prominent figure of the American educational scene described 
to a still more prominent educational audience the kind of atmosphere in 
which basic differences of view about the training of youth must be re- 
solved. “The unity we seek cannot come about through evasion of the issues. 
It can come about only in the highly emotional field of sectarian controversy.” 
The traditional contempt for the “highly emotional” is a by-word in philo- 
sophical effort. 


In the great struggle for the mind of the growing generation the imputing 
of bad motives, unworthy ends, and cunning means is growing in frequency, 
or at least not losing its intensity. Are you philosophers prepared to undergo 
the ordeal of making your intellectual contribution to American education 
only to be told by the prominent figure quoted above that you are on the 
side of “clerical politicians (who) are taking advantage of the mental con- 


_ 


*Bulletin of the National Catholic Educational Association, vol. LI, no. 1, p. 308. 
idem, vol. XLIX, no. 1, p. 61. 
Proceedings of the National Education Association, vol. 90, p. 70. 
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fusion of our postwar era to regain their ancient privilege of controlling 
education.” 

What will be your reaction on discovering that the forms of logic in which 
you have been accustomed to regard yourselves as masters have had their 
velocity stepped up so that you do not have time to distinguish between 
the relevant and the impertinent. Despite repeated acknowledgments of your 
ability and good will, you will be subjected to the treatment called tolerance, 
Like patent medicines and lotions for waving the hair this tolerance has a 
double action. Your philosophical findings will be called honest but incon- 
sistent, or insincere despite their flawless logic. After presumably working 
hard on his book, God in Education, Dr. Henry Van Dusen was even called 
a symptom because “one influence of this (his) reactionary Protestantism is 
the encouragement it brings to the Catholic demands for public funds.” If 
you are ready to expose yourself to being called a symptom, do not fail 
to look up the meaning of the word in Webster’s dictionary before coming 
to a final decision. 


This matter of Catholic demands for public funds has no discoverable 
place in our Catholic philosophy, but it is a basic principle of action, of- 
* fensive action, in some theories of education. In some quarters it competes 
only with our alleged efforts to suppress freedom of speech for first place 
in any discussion of education. Just why there should be such an intimate 
connection between high finance and the philosophy of education remains 
an enigma. It appears to be the mysterious product of the high velocity 
logic mentioned previously. 


A strong streak of anticlericalism might help in resolving the enigma. 
Our informant says, “We must close the door tight against the present at- 
tempts of the clergy to force our people to support sectarian schools whose 
rapid increase would destroy our secular school and tear our nation into 
irreconcilable factions.’”* When you look up Webster’s definition of symptom, 
skip back a few pages to the early S’s and see how you would like to be 
accused of sedition. The whole picture looks very dark but it has not been 
overdone. All of these quotations came from the gentle lips of a member 
of the gentler sex. 


In Psalm 110 we read that “The fear of God is the beginning of Wisdom.” 
We Catholic school teachers fear God and have thus proven that we are 
beginners in wisdom. It is the duty of the philosophers to show us the 
next step. 


CHILD-CENTERED SCHOOL — DOGMA OR HERESY? 


REV. FRANCIS C. WADE, S.J.. MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Whatever one thinks about progressive education, this one must admit: the 
slogan, “Child-centered School,” was brilliantly conceived. It exemplifies per- 
fectly all the norms of first-rate advertising: it is concise, it is complete, its 
high emotional charge guarantees acceptance.’ After all, who is not on the 


6 Idem. 

™Idem, p. 75. 

8 Idem, p. 79. 

1The use of slogans instead of arguments is one of the criticisms that scholars make of 
educationists. See Marten Ten Hoor, “Scholars and Schoolmen,” American Association of 
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side of the children, God bless them? That Catholic educators felt bound to 
fall in behind this slogan is a proof of its high persuasive power. I shall not 
therefore question the attractiveness of this slogan. All I shall question is 
its truth. This will be my thesis: the notion of child-centered teaching has no 
legitimate place in the Catholic tradition on teaching. 

We can agree on the current meaning Catholics attach to the slogan. By 
“child-centered school” they mean that the whole educational enterprise is 
for the good of the individual student.* Certainly this general notion seems 
to mesh with the Christian emphasis on the dignity and importance of the 
individual person. Why then can it not be taken over by Catholic educators 
and be given this highly acceptable meaning? Money backed by gold is good, 
no matter who issues it; once it is in circulation, any one can use it safely. 
The flaw in this analogy is that money is not like ideas. Money is a lifeless 
thing, bound to the present. Ideas share in life. They have a past and a 
future as well as a present. Their past is the insight they crystallize; their 
future is the consequences in thought and action that flow from them. Adopt 
aman’s idea and, whether you realize it or not, even whether you want to or 
not, you get involved in the insight that gave birth to that idea and the 
consequences that flow from it. If Catholic educators have adopted the notion 
of child-centered teaching, it behooves them to consider the past and future 
of that notion, remembering all the while that when scribes make mistakes, 
the people suffer. 

In our own day, John Dewey is the man who has laid down a theory to 
explain the notion of a child-centered school.* But he did not father the 
phrase, nor did he particularly like it.‘ Nevertheless, his is the philosophy 
of teaching that has lighted the way for those who considered themselves 
the prophets of a new era in education. 

The following propositions contain, in skeletal form, Dewey’s reasoned con- 
clusions concerning teaching: 

1. Thinking begins only where facts or things appear as a challenge to 
or a difficulty felt by the individual. ° 


University Professors Bulletin, 40, Autumn, 1954, p. 883. There is one other criticism that 
M. Ten Hoor overlooks. It is this: they take you to say what is easily shown to be absurd, 
much like the doctor who throws his patient into fits because he can cure fits. One example is 
the answer to Bestor’s indictment (Educational Wastelands) of the educationists. See note 17 
of this paper. Another example is the report of this paper in the Catholic School Journal, 55, 
May, 1955, “The 52nd Annual Convention of National Catholic Educational Association,” pp. 
169-172. The reader can judge for himself about these points: 1) Are the terms, dogma and 
heresy, used in their theological or in their non-theological meaning (Webster’s New World 
Dictionary, 1954)? 2) Is this paper ordered to re-burying J. Dewey or to burying Catholic 
Deweyizers? $8) Is teaching child-centered or reality-centered, whether the question be ap- 
psychologically, socio-psychologically, philosophically, theologically, or even educa- 
tionally? 4) Does the work of administrators (who refer frequently to “‘the burden and heat of 
eed educational practice’) guarantee any special competence for discussing theories of 
ching? 
*See E. A. Fitzpatrick, Philosophy of Education, Milwaukee: Bruce, 1953, p. 226. 
3J, Dewey, School and Society, revised edit., Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1915. See 
p. 350: “In this case the child becomes the sun about which the appliances of education 
revolve; he is the center about which they are organized.” 
wi Dewey, Education Today, New York: Putnam’s, 1940, pp. 217, 218. Dewey thinks that 
‘child-centered school” may have been used by Col. Francis W. Parker, the father of progres- 
sive education. On p. 217 Dewey says: “One of his most frequent statements was that teachers 
been teaching subjects when they should have been teaching students.” Emphasis his. 
Dewey himself disliked the one-sided emphasis upon pupils at the expense of subject matter, 
as he indicates on p. 218. 
°J. Dewey, How We Think, New York: Heath, 1910, p. 12. Democracy and Education, 
New York: Macmillan, 1928, p. 173: “To say that thinking occurs with reference to situations 
Which are still going on, and incomplete, is to say that thinking occurs when things are uncer- 
tain or doubtful or problematic.” See also p. 400: ‘Knowledge as an act is bringing some of 
our dispositions to consciousness with a view to straightening out a perplexity. .. .” 
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. Definite concepts are not intellectually gripped and retained unless 
something practical is done with the object. ° 
Theoretical knowledge, which is remote from direct use, is an out- 
growth of practical knowledge immediately directing activity." 

. The mind is a growing thing, not a receptive faculty like a plastic 
disc which will receive and give back whatever you put into it.® 

. Teaching that begins with a set content, chosen and arranged accord- 
ing to the demands of adult thought, is only indoctrination, not real 
instruction. ° 

. Teaching must begin with a problem that presents a challenge to the 
individual, as touching his felt needs or interests. ” 
The result of proper teaching is not a set of dead contents that 
encourage dogmatism and unjustified conservatism,” but a method 
of knowing, similar to the method of the physical sciences, that 
emphasizes critical judgment and faith in progress. ” 


So much for John Dewey’s theory of teaching. 


My purpose in presenting this bare skeleton of Dewey’s doctrine is not to 
‘ explain what John Dewey held personally, but rather to use his doctrine as 
an example to aid in understanding any theory of child-centered teaching. 
Let us begin with this statement. The student is the one who is to learn by 
being taught. Common sense therefore lays down the principle that the stu- 
dent’s individual mental climate (his health, emotional constitution, mental 
ability, interests, and the like) is one factor of his being taught. Now sup- 
pose I go beyond common sense and take the theoretical position that the 
psychological posture of the student is the central and critical factor of his 
being taught. From this premise the conclusion will then be that all other 
actions of teaching must be chosen and ordered to these conditions of the 
individual pupil. Thus what I teach him will be determined by his felt needs 
and his interests. Also, the way I go about teaching whatever I teach, must 
be geared to meeting his felt needs and interests. In more technical language, 
learning experiences must be meaningful and satisfying to the individual.” 
These theoretical positions of child-centered teaching are caught up neatly 
in the rule: “teach students, not subjects.” 


The purpose of any theory of teaching is to explain the facts of daily life. 
Students learn and learn from teachers teaching them. This is the patent 
fact to be explained. And part of this common experience is the easily check- 
able truth that wanting to learn is both prior to and accompanies the act of 
learning without ever getting into the show at all. If wanting to learn were 
central to learning, we would all be authorities. How many times has every 
serious teacher discovered that his own wish to learn produced nothing more 


6 How We Think, p. 122. Democracy and Education, p. $21: “If this progress has demon- 
strated anything, it is that there is no such thing as genuine knowledge and fruitful under- 
standing except as the offspring of doing. The analysis and rearrangement of facts which is 
indispensable to growth of knowledge and power of explanation and right classification cannot 
be attained purely mentally—just inside the head. Men have to do something to things when 
they wish to find out something; they have to alter conditions.” Emphasis his. 

™How We Think, p. 142. Democracy and Education, p. 321 and all of chapter XX. 

8 Education Today, op. cit., p. 242. Democracy and Education, pp. 61, 62. 

® Democracy and Education, pp. 180-184. Dewey does not use the term “indoctrination,” but 
he describes very well what contemporaries mean by indoctrination. Thus “the objects of his 
study are the conventions and standards of the school system. ...” This is on p. 184. 

10 Ibid., p. 155. 

11 How We Think, pp. 148, 149. 

13 Jbid., p. 154. 

% Ralph W. Tyler, Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction, Syllabus for Ed. 360, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950, p. 43. 
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than spinning his wheels? And the reason was that he did not, in spite of 
his need or interest or effort, ever encompass the object under scrutiny. A 
supposed knowledge of chemistry that is not about the elements and their 
combinations is not only not chemistry; it is not even knowledge. This tran- 
sendental dependence of knowledge on its object cannot be ignored or 
neglected with impunity. Even the wrong emphasis here, at the very center 
of the nature of knowledge, invites disaster to any account of knowing and 
being taught. 

In the light of common experience, we can begin to see what is the core of 
the theory of child-centered teaching. It consists in making the qualities of 
the knower determine the qualities of his knowledge. Something like this is 
true of muscles: a strong muscle can make a strong effort. The same is true 
of physical growth: what a nature grows to be is determined by what the 
nature is.** A fish will do the fishy kind of growing. Now speak of mental 
growth as if it were a developing process, a working out of the energies of 
the mind faced with something that calls forth these energies. So conceived, 
knowing and knowledge will get their essential characters from the knower. 
Stated in another way, the theory of child-centered teaching affirms that the 
distinctive factor of knowledge is the relation of the knower to his knowledge, 
not the relation of his knowledge to the thing known. Here the method of 
knowing is more essential than what you know. If the method is correct, it 
guarantees the correctness of the knowledge. And the purpose of teaching 
then becomes to train and channel mental responses to reality into the proper 
method of thinking. * 


Knowing ‘the core of a theory is seldom enough. The manifestations of this 
core must also be pointed out as flowing from this core. I shall consider three 
manifestations of child-centered teaching: the loss of standards, the fear of 
indoctrination, and making method the end of education.” 


The first manifestation of this theory is the loss of standards on principle. 
As a matter of fact any teacher may give up his standards of excellence, 
just as any school can. That is not the point here. The point here is that 
om principle child-centered teaching is standardless. The principle that ex- 
cludes standards is this: qualities of the knower control and determine the 
qualities of his knowledge. I as a learner feel the need for grammar and 
am interested in grammar. Fine, but suppose I dislike grammar, all or any 
part of it. What right has any one, on principle, to tell a child-centered 
learner what he should know or how thoroughly he should know it? The 
only criterion left for judging such a learner is this: did he grow in knowl- 
edge of what interested him? And notice that this is not merely a matter 
of substituting one standard, growth, for another, knowledge of subject matter. 
What has been substituted for a standard is a fact. The learner’s mental 
growth is a fact, ie., he did or did not get more knowledge than he had. Facts 
indicate what is or was; standards indicate what ought to be. To call a fact 
a standard is to say in effect that there are no standards, as Dr. Kinsey has 
made painfully clear. But even plowing under standards can have its own 
attraction in our day. With growth as the pseudo-criterion, it is now possible 
to speak of an education for all. Education will mean growth and certainly 
all can grow a bit. No doubt this view of education is handy for harassed 


ee 

* Democracy and Education, p. 31: “Speaking accurately, all direction is but re-direction; it 
shifts the activities already going on into another channel.” Emphasis his. 

¥See E. Voegelin. A New Theory of Politics, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. He 
shows (pp. 1-16) how untenable is the position of positivism which holds on principle that the 
method of discovery guarantees the validity of the content. 

There are other manifestations, such as: 1) teaching teaching; 2) reducing all issues to 

Psychological problems; 8) depriving discipline of authority. 
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administrators in this age of universal education. But what a sad prospect 
for the American mind! Not only is its standardless future intellectually 
bleak. Its present too is in jeopardy when men can seriously call that an 
education which leaves its recipient uneducated. ” 


The second manifestation of child-centered teaching is the fear of indoctri- 
nation. Strange as it may seem, indoctrination became bad only in these latter 
days. “Doctrina” once meant the subject matter and the teaching of it, and 
“to indoctrinate” meant to teach subject matter. But in the climate of child- 
centered theory to demand that a student learn a set content as true is the 
educational sin that cannot be forgiven. And a strange sin it is that makes the 
most patent cases of good teaching turn out to be bad teaching. Mathematics 
has always been and will always be taught by indoctrination. Nothing is 
saved by saying that indoctrination, admittedly bad, is permitted in mathe- 
matics in order to save time” or because the students are immature.” All 
teaching is intended to save time; and any student who does not know a sub- 
ject, say physics, is immature in physics. When the teaching of mathematics 
becomes too hot to handle, the next step is to save what is left of child-centered 
dogma by retreating to subjects where disagreement exists, as in biology, 

‘sociology, and the like. When teaching such subjects, we are told, all the 
teacher can virtuously do is teach problems, not solutions; questions, not 
answers; and never, never take sides on disputed questions.” But teaching 
only problems, only questions, and not taking sides excludes nothing but com- 
plete teaching; ™ it does not exclude indoctrination. For the student is given 
the problems, questions, sides as the teacher sees them. What guarantees 
that these are the questions, the problems or the sides? Only the teacher's 
knowledge of the subject matter. And the student, unfamiliar with a subject, 
who does not commit himself to listening to his teachers and source books 
because they have knowledge he does not have, cannot be taught anything by 





177A, E. Bestor made this point in Educational Wastelands (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1953). The reply of a progressive educator could have been predicted. It would be this: 
Since many cannot or will not get the traditional disciplines, taught as disciplines (i.e., with 
insistence on subject matter that holds together intelligibly), then we must cut the education to 
the interests and abilities of the child. But this is precisely the position that Bestor is 
attacking. No good will come of dumping standards because relatively few can attain them. 
Let us admit that relatively few are educated; at least we save the possibility of excellence for 
those who can be excellent. For a criticism of Bestor’s book by a progressive educationist, see 
R. Will Burnett, “Mr. Bestor in the Lands of the Philistines,” Progressive Education (31) 
Jan., 1954, 

18 J, S. Brubacher, Modern Philosophies of Education, second edition, New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1950. On p. 201 he says: “Similarly there are certain facts of science, history, geography, or 
mathematics which are so well settled that it would be a waste of valuable schooltime not to 
indoctrinate the child with them at once so that he can make a short cut to more advanced 
information in the field.” 

129 E. A. Fitzpatrick, op. cit., p. 850: “Education of the immature, particularly in the ele- 
mentary and even in the secondary stages of school life, must be largely in the nature of indoc- 
trination. Yet in its essence education must be different from, superior to, and corrective of 
indoctrination.” 

20'W. C. Bagley would begin this method of teaching in the sixth grade. He would present 
all the facts he could marshal, “encouraging each learner to come to his own conclusion, to 
accept his own allegiance, or to decline any allegiance.” See his ‘Teachers’ Rights, Academic 
Freedom, and Teaching of Controversial Issues,” Teachers College Record (40), Nov., 1938, 
p. 106. 

21 Alexander Meiklejohn, a great teacher, understands his teaching well enough to see that 
to teach what you know includes presenting and defending squarely and clearly the side you see 
is the best. But he tries to protect himself from the charge of indoctrination by requiring that 
there be professors around holding all opinions differing from his. (See Harper’s Magazine 
(177), June, 1988, pp. 15-22.) But this is no real way out, as D. M. Keezer clearly shows. The 
number of sides to any disputed question may be, and usually is, much too large to have each 
defended by some faculty member. And not to defend all sides blows up the prniciple as 4 
norm of practical activity. See D. M. Keezer, “The Problem of Handling Controversial Issues, 
Journal of Higher Education (11), March, 1940, p. 117. 
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these teachers and books. Whether a theory of teaching can stomach it or 
not, all teaching is indoctrination. And indoctrination is bad, when it is bad,” 
for the same reason that will ruin any teaching, i.e., the teacher does not 
know what he is talking about. 


The third manifestation of the child-centered theory is refuge to the posi- 
tin that method of thinking and critical judgment are the objectives of teach- 
ing. I say “refuge” because knowledge which is not judged good by how well 
it encompasses the object must be judged good by some character proper to 
the act of knowing itself. On this showing, what you know makes no real 
difference provided you know it in the right way. Hence method of know- 
ing, critical judgment, intellectual culture, and so on, without end.” But 
what is meant by the right way of knowing except one that helps me to 
understand better than I did? Isolate the method from the object that justifies 
the method, and what was a method of thinking becomes a method of con- 
fusing. A mathematician talking about God mathematically can hardly escape 
taking nonsense; just as a biologist, trying to dissect existence, would make 
himself ridiculuous in the eyes of all who knew either biology or philosophy. 
No method of itself guarantees good results. And the same holds for critical 
judgment. Critical judgment is not a character that arises from the mind, 
as strength from a muscle. It arises from a full and accurate grasp of sub- 
ject matter. Aristotle stated very clearly what everyone who is not burdened 
with some private dogma knows very well, that “each man judges well the 
things he knows and of these he is a good judge.”™ Critical judgment does 
not come first. It is not even the product of education; critical judgment is 
the by-product of accurate knowledge of subject matter. 


The deficiencies of the theory of child-centered teaching become clearer 
when we see what a realist says about teaching. The realist I propose to 
present in St. Thomas.* As with John Dewey, I shall give a skeletal state- 
ment of St. Thomas’ theory of teaching: 


1. Man knows theoretically by seeing intelligible content in sensible 
things; * man knows practically by putting order into his activities.” 


2. Both teacher and student have in common the same reality to know 


2Here are some (and no one can name all) of the ways teaching can be defective: 1) to 
teach as certain what is only a matter of opinion; 2) to teach as opinion what is a matter of 
certainty; 3) to ignore relevant facts; 4) to clutter up an issue by bringing in irrelevant facts; 
5) to present a conclusion without its reasons; 6) to present what is a conclusion as if it were 
the data; 7) to pretend in all seriousness that you have no firm conviction about an important 
issue, when as a matter of fact you have such a conviction. Granted virtue in the teacher, all 
except the last result from ignorance in the teacher. And the last is just plain deception. 

2J. S. Brubacher shows what this means for teaching, in “Loyalty to Freedom,” School 
and Society (70), Dec., 1949, p. 870: “To many laymen ‘to teach’ means to indoctrinate or to 
inculcate the teacher’s point of view. The important question, therefore, is who is the teacher? 
This lay conception of teaching, however, is fast giving way to a new professional one. With 
the introduction of controversial issues in the public school since World War I, our better 
teachers mean by the infinitive ‘to teach,’ to encourage students to think, to ponder, to investi- 
gate, to weigh arguments pro and con. If they subscribe to this meaning, then it is not so 
important who does the teaching as how he teaches. What can be said for teachers can also be 
said for textbooks. Under the older conception of teaching, it is all important which books 
the student reads. Under the newer conception it is all important how he reads them.” 
Emphasis his. 

* Ethics, I, 3, 1094b 30. 

*St. Thomas’ fullest discussion of teaching is found in De Veritate, q. 11. See Truth, Vol. Il, 
trans. by James V. Glynn, S.J., Chicago: Regnery, 1953. 

a Summa Theologica, I, 85, 1; In II Metaph, lect. 1. For the consequences of this position 
as it affects education in general, see A. C. Pegis, ‘Catholic Education and American Society,” 
Disputed Questions in Education I, New York: Doubleday, 1954. 

"Summa Theologica, I, 79, 11, ad 2um; De Veritate, q. 3, a. 3. 
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and the same kind of minds using the same natural principles of 
knowing. * 

They differ in this that the teacher has already grasped the intelligi- 
ble content of the sensible data” and the student has not done go 
as yet.” 

To teach is to present these sensible data in their intellectualized 
form expressed in words or signs so that the student, through these 
intellectualized signs, may more easily see the intelligible content of 
these sensible data. ™ 

The student, following a teacher’s signs, sees in the data what the 
teacher sees, but knows because he sees for himself.” The student who 
stops at the teacher’s words or signs can only memorize. * 

Any method of teaching is good that makes clear the intelligible con- 
tent of sensible data or the intelligible lines between sensible data 
and first principles. * 


So far the position of St. Thomas. 


The obvious thing to the credit of this theory of teaching is that it explains 

. the data instead of explaining them away. The data, I repeat, are these. Man 
acquires knowledge. Some knowledge is acquired by discovery, some by being 

taught. These activities are by no means identical, as Dewey thought. The 

distinctive difference between discovery and being taught is that there is a 

mind which already knows and helps another learn. When there are those 

around who know, society sets up schools for the explicit purpose of having 

the knowers teach what they know to those who do not know. That learning 

what another knows is an inestimable aid to human thought is witnessed most 

clearly by men whose great talent would have, if talent could have, justified 


28 Contra Gentiles, II, 75. ‘‘Huic autem arti similis est ars docendi; in eo enim qui docetur est 
principium activum ad scientiam, scilicet intellectus, et ea quae naturaliter intelliguntur, 
scilicet prima principia; et ideo scientia acquiritur dupliciter: et sine doctrina per inventionem, 
et per doctrinam.” 

2 De Veritate, q. 11, a. 2, corp. “Doctrina autem importat perfectam actionem scientiae in 
docente vel magistro; unde oportet quod ille qui docet vel magister est, habeat scientiam quam 
in alio causat, explicite et perfecte, sicut in addiscente per doctrinam.” 

% De Veritate, q. 11, a. 1, ad 8um. “Ad tertium dicendum, quod illa de quibus per signa 
docemur, cognoscimus quidem quantum ad aliquid, et quantum ad aliquid ignoramus; utpote si 
docemur quid est homo, oportet quod de eo praesciamus aliquid: scilicet rationem animalis, vel 
substantiae, aut saltem ipsius entis, quae nobis ignota esse non potest.” 

%1 De Veritate, q. 11, a. 1, ad llum. “Ad undecimum, quod in discipulo describuntur formae 
intelligibiles, ex quibus scientia per doctrinam accepta constituitur, immediate quidem per 
intellectum agentem, sed mediate per eum qui docet. Proponit enim doctor rerum intelligibilium 
signa ex quibus intellectus agens accipit intentiones intelligibiles, et describit eas in intellectu 
possibili. Unde ipsa verba doctoris audita, vel visa in scripta, hoc modo se habent ad cau- 
sandum scientiam in intellectu sicut res quae sunt extra animam, quia ex utrisque intellectus 
intentiones intelligibiles accipit; quamvis verba doctoris propinquius se habeant ad causandum 
scientiam quam sensibilia extra animam existentia in quantum sunt signa intelligibilium inten- 
tionum.”’ 

82 De Veritate, q. 11, a. 1, ad 2um. “Ad d dicendum, quod cognitio rerum in nobis 
non efficitur per cognitionem signorum, sed per cognitionem aliquarum rerum magis certarum, 
scilicet principiorum, quae nobis per aliqua signa proponuntur, et applicantur ad alia quae 
prius erant nobis ignota simpliciter, quanvis nobis nota secundum quid, ut dictum est, in corp. 
art. Cognitio enim principiorum facit in nobis scientiam conclusionum, non cognitio signorum.” 

3% Jn IV Ethics, lect. 7, 1210. “Quantum autem ad sapientiam, subjungit quod juvenes 
sapientialia quidem scilicet metaphysicalia non credunt, idest non attingunt mente, licet dicant 
OFES ween 

%* Summa Theologica, I, 84, ad 38um. “Dicendum quod ordinata interrogatio procedit ex 
principiis communibus per se notis ad propria. Per talem autem processum scientia causatur 
in anima addiscentis. Unde cum verum respondet de his de quibus secundo interrogatur, hoc 
non est quia prius ea noverit, sed quia tunc ea de novo addiscit. Nihil enim refert utrum ille 
qui docet, proponendo vel interrogando procedat de principiis communibus ad conclusiones. 
Utrobique enim animus audientis certificatur de posterioribus per priora.” See also De Veritate, 
qa. 11, a. 1, corp. 
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their dispensing with teachers. St. Thomas learned philosophy under Aristotle’s 
guidance by learning what Aristotle thought. And Sir Isaac Newton said: 
“If | have seen (more than other men) it is because I stood on the shoulders of 
giants.” * 

Granted that men do teach others what they know, the theory of reality- 
centered teaching can explain what goes on. The human mind, whether that 
of teacher or taught, is geared to knowing reality. By this is meant that to 
be a mind is to be able to conform itself to reality. By its own vital activity 
the mind conforms itself to reality by making itself be the reality it knows. 
And to be minding is to be thus conforming self to reality. Thus reality is 
the critical determinant of knowledge. A biologist, for example, is most prop- 
ely distinguished from a chemist by his knowledge, which is biological and 
not chemical because it is about the living as living. Different kinds of objects 
make it possible to have different kinds of knowledges. And to generate one 
kind of knowledge is to conform the mind to the specifications and charac- 
teristics of this kind of data. In discovery the knower starts with sensible 
data and sees the intelligible order that gives sense to those data. In being 
taught the knower starts with sensible data already ordered intelligibly by 
the teacher and finds that this intelligible order gives sense to these data. In 
both discovery and being taught the human mind sees what it sees as being 
about the reality known. Thus the core of any realistic theory of teaching 
will be this: the specifications of the object determine and control the speci- 
fications of knowledge and knowing. Stated in direct opposition to child- 
centered theory, the core is this: the central and critical factor of knowing is 
the relation of knowledge to the thing known, not the relation of the knower 
to his knowledge. 

The manifestations * flowing from this core of realistic teaching must be, 
as you can readily suspect, the very opposite of the manifestations of child- 
centered teaching. Instead of being standardless on principle, realistic edu- 
cation is on principle geared to standards. The standard is reality, a stand- 
ard for both teacher and taught. Either may not know what the standard 
is; what is needed is knowledge to cure this ignorance. Either teacher or 
taught may not care what the standard is; what is needed is virtue to cure 
this vice. But even when ignorance and vice hold sway, no outsider who knows 
reality, the standard, need be betrayed into thinking that either of them is or 
ison the way to being educated. 


The second manifestation of realistic teaching pertains to what goes on in 
the classroom. Child-centered theory raised the scarecrow of indoctrination 
and thereby cut into the teacher’s essential task, that is, to teach what he 
knows. But the scarecrow is stuffed only with straw. The realistic teacher 
does not suppose that the student’s mind is a plastic disc to be grooved and 
Played back. He thinks the mind is an active power, with conditions of know- 
ing which are the same for both teacher and taught. Each must perform his 
own act of knowing; each must find what he knows in the data before him. 
What they know in common, and what no one can teach another, is being 
and the principles of being, i.e., that being is, that nothing is not, that a thing 
cannot simultaneously be and not be. What the teacher has that the student 
does not have is knowledge of the principles of being as exemplified in this 
part of reality, i.e., in the subject matter to be taught. Take an example from 
geometry. The teacher knows that alternate interior angles are equal when 
4 transverse crosses parallel lines. The student knows what a line is, an angle, 


ee 

* Taken from a letter to Hooke; quoted in E. A. Burtt, Metaphysical Foundations of Modern 
Physical Science, London: Kegan, 1925, p. 202. 

*T have chosen, for the purposes of this paper, those manifestations most directly opposed 
to a child-centered theory of teaching. 
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parallel lines, a transverse. What the student needs to see is that these mathe- 
maticals cannot be unless the alternate interior angles also be equal. The 
posture of the teacher before reality is: he knows the facts, he has seen their 
intelligible order, his words express this intelligible order in the facts. The 
posture of the student is this: he begins with the words of his teacher, he 
sees in them first the relevant facts to be understood in an orderly fashion 
and then the intelligible order among these relevant facts. The realistic 
teacher does not expect assent to his words because they are his. He expects 
assent because reality is seen to be such as he says it is. And what is this 
but asking a mind to be minding? Thus the teacher’s art consists in adapting 
words or signs so that they carry in an orderly way the subject matter to the 
student minds before him.” But the controlling and only justifying purpose 
for bringing subject matter to the student is to raise the student up to an 
understanding of subject matter. 


The third manifestation of realistic teaching is its acceptance of any 
teachable reality for its province. The realist has no Procrustean bed of 
method that all reality must fit at the expense of having its head and feet 
snipped off. The realist does not try to make reality fit his mind; he tries 
to get his mind conformed to reality. If some data demand a mathematical 
method and some a historical method; if some data require a scientific method 
and some a theological—this does not surprise him. Nor does he say, in 
desperation, that theology is not good knowledge because it is not experi- 
mental, or that literary taste is not reliable because no one can define it. 
Reality is complex and the methods of knowing it are many. What justifies 
any method is how well it aids knowing reality. And what justifies teaching is 
not method, which itself needs justification, but knowledge of reality which 
justifies both method and teaching. 


The theory of reality-centered teaching can have nothing to do with the 
theory of child-centered teaching. Like oil and water, they cannot mix and 
consequently they manifest themselves differently. A Catholic, who must be 
a realist in his faith, may hang around the tents of the child-centered theorists, 
picking up bits of theory here and there. Even with this strange intellectual 
diet he may, in many practical situations, land on his feet, thanks to his faith. 
But there is no guarantee that his faith will always save him from the con- 
sequences of his scrambled theories. 


Today the practical order demands that schools become even more custodial, 
and therefore less truly educative, than they have been in the immediate past. 
Children, whether they will or will not learn, whether they can or cannot learn 
very much, must be in grade and high school. Tomorrow they must be in 
college. And all this in the name of democracy.* No matter how much 
administrators may be against merely keeping the young off the streets and 
out of the labor market, they will not be able to resist this public pressure. 
Their only protection is to have a theory of teaching that will stand up to 
the problem. There is no hope in the child-centered theory of teaching. No 
hope, because this theory on principle has already taken sides with the cus- 
todians. And Catholic administrators will find no solace in their faith. Is 
not the ultimate end of Catholic education to save souls? And if keeping the 
young in a Catholic atmosphere will help save their souls, how can a Catholic 
administrator turn them away? 


I am far from recommending that he should turn them away. But I am 


87 For the causality of teaching, see F. C. Wade, S.J., “Causality in the Classroom,” Moder 
Schoolman (28), Jan., 1951, pp. 188-146. 

38 EK. Gilson cuts the ground under this supposed defense of custodial schools. See his L’Ecole 
& la Croisée des Chemins, a lecture given at the Collége Jean-de-Brébeuf, Montreal, 1954. 
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recommending that he should not confuse his custodial obligation of saving 
souls with his teaching obligation of saving minds. I am not against a school 
teacher saving the souls of his students or his own. What I am against is a 
school teacher who thinks he is saving their minds or his own because he is 
saving their souls. Let the teacher adopt any part of the child-centered theory 
and he will find it not too shocking to become a part-time custodian. Let 
that teacher be a Catholic teacher, and even his life of divine charity may 
give a pseudo-ground for his intellectual baby-sitting. But the grounds are, 
thank God, illusions. What good has a teacher done a learner by treating his 
ignorance as if it were knowledge and his shallow fumblings as if they were 
the marks of an educated man? What good has a teacher done his democratic 
country by encouraging future citizens to confuse their erratic mental sal- 
lies with the kind of intellectual competence that gives some reasonable hope 
for government by the people? ® 


We Catholics, least of all, should forget our commitments to the life of the 
mind. Catholic philosophers have always defended the dignity of man by 
insisting that he is a rational being. Catholic theologians have glorified man 
as the image of God, because man has a mind. We, the inheritors of this 
theology and philosophy, cannot neglect that mind without neglecting man 
and the image of God. And Catholic teachers, precisely as teachers, have the 
honorable task and the special duty of developing such images of God. They, 
above all, should heed St. Augustine’s advice: “Jntellectum valde ama,” ® 
that is, “Have a deep love of the intellect.” But when teachers forget 
Augustine’s advice and think up novel and fascinating jobs for themselves, the 
harm they do is irreparable. Harm to their students, whom they send away 
empty and satisfied. Harm to themselves, for the punishment of neglecting 
thought is to become negligible. And harm to the Church that has always 
defended and fostered the human intellect as man’s first life line to God.“ 
How could the Church ever forget mind and intellect, seeing that her Founder 
is the eternal Logos made flesh, Who is not only the Way and the Life, but 
also the Truth. 


* Ibid. 

“Fist. 120, 8, 18-14. PL 88, p. 459. L. Keeler, S.J., St. Augustini Doctrina de Cognitione, 
Rome: Gregorian University Press, 1934, pp. 7-8. 

“Pius XII, Humani Generis, 1950, par. 47, in Paulist Press edition. “It is well known how 
highly the Church regards human reason, for it falls to reason to demonstrate with certainty 
the existence of God, personal and one, to prove beyond doubt from divine signs the very 
foundations of the Christian Faith; to express properly the law which the Creator has im- 
printed in the hearts of men; and finally to attain to some notion, indeed a very fruitful notion, 
— See also E. Gilson, Christianity and Philosophy, New York: Sheed and Ward 

, ch. V. 








SECTION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 
(Chairman: Sister Mary Gerard, 0.S.F., Alverno College, Milwaukee, Wis.) 


MINUTES OF MEETING 


The Section on Teacher Education met at 9:00 A.M., Thursday, April 14, 
1955, with Sister Mary Gerard, O.S.F., of Alverno College, Milwaukee, in 
chair, and Mother Mary Florence of Loretto Motherhouse, Loretto, Ky., secre- 
tary. The meeting was opened with a prayer by Rev. William Kelley, S.J. 


The first item on the agenda was the report of the Chairman: 


One of the major purposes of any conference is to re-evaluate the 
progress that has been made and to chart the future. In the seven years 
since the first meeting of this Section, I believe great progress toward 
more competent teachers for our schools has been achieved. 


The significant developments in improving pre-service education of 
our sisters are due to a considerable degree to the foresight, the zeal, 
and enthusiasm of the educational leaders who made up the membership 
of that first meeting, and more particularly to Sister Madeleva, who set 
off a veritable bomb with her classic, “The Education of Sister Lucy.” 
The repercussions which were felt at great distances caused many to 
take cognizance of the fact that many sisters were ill-prepared for their 
teaching jobs, and that an evaluation of the existing programs of studies 
for young religious was necessary. The bursting bomb led to the estab- 
lishment of a full four year program in a few instances. 


However, when the air cleared and the warning signals disappeared, 
in all too many cases, the apparent and real insurmountable difficulties 
to the establishment of an adequate pre-service program prompted re- 
ligious superiors to forget about Sister Lucy and to concentrate on the 
immediate needs of the pastors. 


Year after year the Section on Teacher Education through its fine 
programs reawakened and re-enkindled a desire “to go forth and improve 
teachers through pre-service programs.” 


In 1952, under the leadership of Sister Augustine, the panel on Pope 
Pius XII’s “Counsel to Teaching Sisters” struck a land mine and caused 
another explosion. The lively discussion elicited from the floor resulted 
in the appointment of a committee to make a survey of the current 
status of teacher education among religious, the obstacles to the estab- 
lishment of adequate pre-service programs, and the possibilities of re- 
solving the difficulties. All of you, I am sure, are familiar with the results 
of the various projects carried out. 

Through the work of one indefatigable, energetic person, one who is 
dedicated to a cause and has given unstintingly of her time and energy, 
the problems relative to sister-education were kept alive. Sister Mary 
Emil must be credited with the doing of the “impossible.” Obviously, 
she is on very friendly terms with St. Jude. 

At the 1953 meeting, Sister fearlessly and courageously made the pro- 
posal that the present Survey Committee be enlarged and that it be 
empowered as an integrating group in order to sponsor exploratory 
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regional conferences at interested institutions, with a view to the ultimate 
establishment of Sisters Educational and Professional Standards Com- 
mission. According to Sister Mary Emil, such conferences would be 
organizations of sisters and for sisters, to allow for frank and prudent 
discussion of business, interchange of information and facilities, and the 
solution to common problems, The Executive Committee of the NCEA 
not only approved the proposal wholeheartedly but conferred on the new 
organization, known as Sister Formation Conferences, the status of a 
committee within the College and University Department with the privi- 
lege of holding their own annual meeting. The six regional exploratory 


il 
x . conferences were held, and their success was incredible. 
, Secre- Undoubtedly this raises a problem in the minds of some of you. Has 
3.3. the Section on Teacher Education a need for continued existence? Is 
there a duplication of purposes? I think not. In January, 1954, a special 
committee composed of Sisters Mary Josetta, Mary Augustine, Mary 
ate the Peter and Mary Teresa Francis, attempted to clarify the relationship of 
h years the Section on Teacher Education to the College and University Depart- 
toward ment and set down objectives for the section. 
: I shall read the statement of purposes of both groups, and I am con- 
_—s fident that you will agree that each has its own distinctive function. 
’ 
bership STATEMENT OF PURPOSE FOR SISTER FORMATION: 
~ set The Sister Formation Conferences seek the advancement of the re- 
sg ligious, cultural, and professional formation of sisters, on pre-service 
my to and in-service levels. 
studies STATEMENT OF PURPOSE FOR THE SECTION ON TEACHER 
estab- EDUCATION: 

Within the framework of the College and University Department of 
peared, the NCEA, the objectives of the Section on Teacher Education are defined 
iculties as follows: 
ted ae 1. To stimulate interest in the education of both religious and lay 
sendincad teachers for Catholic schools. 
st 2. To promote high standards of teacher formation. 
nprove 8. To provide an open forum for the discussion of problems related to 

the education of both religious and lay teachers. 
2 Pope 4, To initiate studies to explore problems related to the education of 
caused teachers for Catholic schools. 
esulted 5. To formulate recommendations regarding the education of teachers 
surrent for referral to higher authorities through the duly authorized channel— 
estab- the Executive Committee of the College and University Department. 
bak The objectives of this section are possible of attainment only through 


the cooperative efforts of the members of the hierarchy, the college 
; administrators, the superintendents of schools, superiors, and teachers— 
who is both religious and lay. 

nergy; 

Mary Following her report, Sister Mary Gerard made two brief announcements: 
iously, 1. The report of the Survey Committee would be given at the Sister Forma- 

tion Conferences meeting. 

1 pro- 2. The announcement of the election of officers as printed in the program 
it be was a mistake since according to the constitution adopted at the 1954 meeting 
ratory of the Section, the officers are elected biannually. Therefore, the officers 
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selected at the Chicago meeting will serve until the 1956 Convention. They 
are: Sister Mary Gerard, O.S.F., Chairman; Sister M. Nona, O.P., Vice- 
chairman; and Mother Mary Florence, S.L., Secretary. 


At the end of this brief business meeting, a symposium and discussion took 
place on “The Implications for Colleges in Current Trends Relative to State 
Certification Requirements for Teachers.” Sister M. Mynette, F.S.P.A., Viterbo 
College, La Crosse, Wis., treated the topic of “Current Trends Relative to 
State Certification Requirements for Teachers—A Challenge to the College,” 
and Rev, William Kelley, S.J., Creighton University, Omaha, Neb., discussed 
the same topic from the angle of “Dangers to the College.” 


The meeting adjourned at 11:30 a.m. 


MOTHER MARY FLORENCE, S.L., 
Secretary 


CURRENT TRENDS RELATIVE TO STATE CERTIFICATION OF 
TEACHERS—A CHALLENGE TO THE COLLEGE 


SISTER M. MYNETTE, F.S.P.A., VITERBO COLLEGE, LA CROSSE, WIS. 


Those concerned with providing the children of today and tomorrow with 
teachers are faced with two major problems; one, how to supply an adequate 
number of teachers to meet the increased enrollments; two, how to attain 
and maintain high standards for teacher certification. Whether one examines 
the literature from such groups as the National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards and the Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education, or is present for the meetings of the various associations con- 
cerned with teacher education, these two problems are discussed with great 
seriousness. It is apparent, however, that despite the effort to supply an 
adequate number of teachers, there is no consideration of lowering the stand- 
ards for teacher preparation. As stated in the editorial of the June, 1954, 
issue of the Journal of Teacher Education, “In building for a decade hence, 
the watchword is quality—selection aimed at quality, preparation and certifi- 
cation aimed at true competence, and welfare provisions based upon pro- 
fessional performance.” 


One means that local and state educational authorities use to guarantee 
the general public that the teachers in their schools have been adequately 
prepared is certification. In reviewing the history of the teaching profession, 
it is doubtful whether in any area or in any period there has been more 
remarkable progress “than in the area of teacher certification since the close 
of World War II.” The activities of this period reflect not only an evaluation 
of the minimum requirements for certification but also an analysis of the 
various factors which will insure that a teacher who is certified will be truly 
qualified to teach. 


1“An Editorial: What Then Must We Do?” Journal of Teacher Education, V (June, 1954), 


27, M. Stinnett, “Teacher Certification: Current Practices and Issues,” The Certification of 
Teachers: Advancing Public and Professional Welfare, Official Report of the Miami Beach 
Conference of the National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
(Washington: National Education Association), p. 6. 
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Whether the question of state certification of teachers is considered from 
the point of view of graduates of the Catholic colleges who will teach in the 
public schools or the religious and lay teachers in the parochial schools, the 
current trends in teacher certification have implications for Catholic educa- 
tin in general as well as for Catholic institutions of higher learning. 


According to the 1954-1955 Directory of Catholic Colleges and Universities, 
all of the four-year Catholic colleges prepare teachers for the secondary 
schools, and fifty-one prepare teachers for the elementary schools.’ In addi- 
tion to the 198 Catholic four-year colleges and universities, there are twenty- 
six junior colleges and twenty-four diocesan teachers colleges and normal 
schools preparing students for teaching.‘ 


State certification of teachers for the parochial schools is required in some 
states. The fact that the National Council of Chief State School Officers 
devoted its meeting in the fall of 1954 to a study of the relationship of the 
State Department of Public Instruction with the nonpublic schools may fore- 
cast a movement for State Departments of Public Instruction to require certi- 
fication of teachers in private schools. Here I quote from the proceedings of 
that meeting. 


The State Department of Education, in accordance with statutes or 
rules and regulations of the state board of education, issues certificates 
to all teachers in non-public schools, as well as teachers in public schools. 
Effective implementation of the school program demands teachers well- 
qualified to guide children as they progress through the educational ex- 
periences offered by the school. All school children have a right to 
teachers who have basic educational skills and knowledge, who have an 
understanding of the psychology of learning and the growth and develop- 
ment of children, who are physically, mentally, and morally healthy, and 
who are loyal to American democratic ideals and institutions.’ 


The 1954 revised code of the State of Iowa requires that every child of 
school age attend a public school. This requirement is waived if the child 
attends a nonpublic school in which the teacher is certified according to the 
state. Therefore, although Iowa does not directly require certification of 
teachers in nonpublic schools it is doing so indirectly with as much force as 
if it officially required certification of teachers in private schools. While 
there are dangers, and perhaps serious ones, in State Departments requiring 
certification of teachers in parochial schools, it would be one means of up- 
grading the pre-service education of our religious teachers. 


Therefore, it would seem that the decision of the executive committee to 
devote this year’s program of the Teacher Education Section to a considera- 
tion of the implication for colleges in current trends relative to state certifica- 
tion requirements for teachers was a wise one. 


There has been a nation-wide movement within recent years toward the 
cooperative improvement of teacher education.* As an outgrowth of this 


‘i Catholic Colleges and Universities Directory 1954-1955 (Chicago: Catholic College Bureau, 
54), pp. 71-72. 

*Felician A. Foy, O.F.M., editor, 1955 National Catholic Almanac (Paterson, New Jersey: 
St. Anthony Guild Press, 1955), pp. 349-867. 

5Leo P. Black et al., “The Responsibilities of the State to and the Relationships of State 
Departments with Non-Public Schools” (Mimeographed report of the Study Commission Work- 
pd of the National Council of Chief State School Officers, November 29 to December 38, 

4), D. 6. 

*Sam P. Wiggins, “A Study of State Councils,” Journal of Teacher Education, V (Sep- 
tember, 1954), 183-187. 
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movement several clearly defined trends in teacher certification are discernible; 
namely, 


1. upgrading minimum requirements for certification, 

2. centralizing the authority for teacher certification within the states, 
8. discontinuance of examinations as a basis for certification, 
4 


. approval of teacher education programs in the colleges by State 
Departments of Education with the result that after the program is 
approved certification becomes the mere process of having the institu- 
tion recommend the student for certification, 


5. interest in conversion programs, 
6. securing greater reciprocity among the states. ’ 


The trend toward upgrading minimum requirements is one that should 
be looked upon with great favor by the colleges. In the 1953 Manual on 
Certification Requirements for School Personnel in the United States, the 
authors state 


The trend toward upgrading minimum requirements for the certification 
of school personnel among the 48 states and the four territorial jurisdic- 
tions .. . continues to be pronounced. Twenty-three states have increased 
minimum requirements for the lowest regular elementary teaching cer- 
tificates since 1946. Eleven states have increased minimum require- 
ments for regular certificates for high school teachers since 1946. ... 
Seventeen states have increased minimum requirements in some fields, 
notably elementary teaching, more than once. ® 


The upgrading of minimum requirements for teacher certification has also 
tended to increase the educational level of teachers employed in the schools. 
Yearly the NEA Research Division publishes the ‘Teacher Supply and 
Demand Report.” This report shows a gradual increase in number of ele- 
mentary school teachers who hold degrees and a decrease in number of 
teachers with less than sixty semester hours of credit. The percentage of 
elementary school teachers with degrees ranges from 49 per cent in 1949 to 
68 per cent in 1955, while the percentage of those with less than sixty semester 
hours ranges from 17 per cent in 1949 to 6 per cent in 1955. ° 


From the point of view of college programs, the upgrading of minimum 
requirements for teacher certification is desirable since it will lessen the 
number of students in two and three year programs as well as reduce the 
number of programs requiring less than four years of college work. As 2 
result, colleges will be better able to develop good teachers if the student is 
in the program for a longer period of time. Furthermore, one of the most 
effective means of attaining professional recognition and public prestige is 
raising the level of educational attainment. It is believed that upgrading 
minimum requirements for elementary teachers will increase rather than 
decrease the number of students entering the profession. 


Considerable impetus has been given the improvement of both the quan- 
titative and qualitative standards of teacher preparation by what is termed 
the “professional standards movement.” This movement had its “tangible 


Stinnett, op. cit. 

8 W. Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, A Manual on Certification Requirements for School 
Personnel in the United States (Washington: National Education Association of the United 
States, 1953), p. 1. 

®NEA Research Division, “The 1955 Teacher Supply and Demand Study,” Journal of 
Teacher Education, V (March, 1955). 
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origin, as an organized movement, in the creation of the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional Standards at the Buffalo Con- 
vention of the National Education Association in 1946.”"° This commission 
had a great share in effecting the upgrading of minimum requirements for 
certification as well as in increasing the average preparation of employed 
teachers from year to year. 


The commission carries on its activities through national, regional, and 
state commissions and is working toward organizing local groups. It holds 
national and regional conferences, and endeavors to carry out its philosophy 
of cooperation by working closely with the State Departments of Education 
as well as the State Advisory Councils. In its annual report the commission 
states that “the mainspring of its program is the cooperative approach, en- 
listing the efforts of all organizations and individuals concerned with the 
improvement of the standards of the profession.”” The publications of the 
commission are a valuable contribution to teacher education. 


Another significant trend reflected in certification procedures is that toward 
centralizing all certification authority in one state agency, usually the State 
Department of Education or a comparable agency. “While in practically 
every state, the certification authority is now centralized in one state educa- 
tio agency, some diffusion of this authority remains in a few states.’”” 


The degree to which the centralization of the certification of teachers in 
one state education agency will affect the colleges is perhaps difficult to 
predict at this time. With education more of a state responsibility, however, 
the improvement of teacher education will depend on state-level leadership. 
One of the major developments which has resulted from this trend together 


with the nation-wide movement toward cooperative improvement of teacher 
education is the organization of State Advisory Councils on teacher education. 
Although, as Wiggins states, “This movement is still in its adolescence, ... 
the idea has caught on so successfully that about thirty-six states are now 
organized for improving along the general lines of the Teacher Education 
Council idea.” * 


The fact that “the council is an organization, not of individuals, but of 
agencies which are dedicated to the improvement of teacher education,” should 
open the door for active participation by representatives of institutions, 
Catholic as well as state, preparing teachers in determining the quality 
and quantity of teacher education programs. According to Wiggins’ study, 
the groups participating in the councils are the State Department of Educa- 
tion, institutions preparing teachers, and state units of the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards.“ 


The use of examinations as a basis for certification has become almost an 
extinct practice. Little further needs to be said about this trend. 


Those responsible for certification of teachers became aware that although 
a prospective teacher might present evidence of having met the minimum 
course requirements for certification, there was no certainty that the person 
possessed the necessary qualifications for teaching. To remedy this situation 
responsibility for the quality of preparation is placed on the institution pre- 


*“Annual Report of the National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
—" to the Profession for 1952-58,” Journal of Teacher Education, IV (December, 1953), 
Tid, 
», Armstrong and Stinnett, op. cit., p. 6. 
P. Wiggins, “A Study of State Councils,” Journal of Teacher Education, V (Sep- 
a3 1954), 188-187. 
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paring the teacher. The State Department of Education approves the program 
of teacher education after which certification becomes a mere formality. In 
this procedure, no transcript of credits is filed with the State Department of 
Education, but instead the college officials attest that the student is qualified 
to teach. 

In speaking of this procedure, Stinnett, executive secretary of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, states: 


We need to be a little more concerned about the institutions which 
are offering teacher-education programs, assuring ourselves that such 
institutions are really capable of preparing competent teachers. Having 
thus assured ourselves, we need to put the responsibility for developing 
good teachers where it belongs, on the institution charged with that 
task.” 


As an outgrowth of this point of view, there has come a demand from 
certain segments of the teaching profession for a national accrediting body 
for teacher education. Such is the National Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education which began accrediting in July, 1954. 


Basic to the trend to place the responsibility for preparing teachers upon 
the colleges is the desire for efficient, well qualified teachers. What consti- 
tutes an optimum teacher education program and the factors which charac- 
terize the successful teacher are two problems on which there has been much 
research but for which research has given no definite answers. 


Persistent efforts are being made to find a solution to these problems by 
individuals and groups, particularly such groups as the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, the Council on Coopera- 
tion in Teacher Education, and the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. Catholic colleges cannot be unmindful of the opportunity 
that is theirs to design optimum teacher education programs which will realize 
our Catholic philosophy of education. With the emphasis that is currently 
being given by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
to religion in teacher education, a teacher education program based on a strong 
foundation of theology and philosophy should find acceptance with secular 
groups provided the other essentials are included. According to the statements 
in current literature on the subject, originality and initiative in developing 
programs is welcomed. 


A movement which has become widespread in the past few years is the effort 
to alleviate teacher shortage by preparing liberal arts graduates for teaching 
in the elementary school. There appears to be a diversity of opinion on what 
would constitute a desirable conversion program. Scores of colleges now have 
these programs which range in length from one summer to one year. The 
March issue of Higher Education reports a survey of existing conversion 
programs.” 

We are today living in an era of geographic mobility with the result that 
reciprocity in the field of certification becomes a problem. Furthermore, 
greater reciprocity would help to relieve the teacher shortage in some areas if 
teachers were not hindered by specific state requirements for certification 
Reciprocal agreements among the school retirement systems will also be neces 
sary to insure the free movement of teachers across state lines. 


Dr. Oliva in writing on this problem states that, “Reciprocity on a nation 
15 “Educational News and Editorial Comment,” School Review, LXIII (January, 1955), 6 


%6 Earl W. Anderson, “College Curriculums Aid in Reducing Elementary Teacher Shortage,” 
Higher Education, XI (March, 1955), 93-97. 
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scale is not feasible or necessary at the present time. Reciprocity can begin 
on the regional level.” 


Mr. Stinnett is of the opinion, however, that we are much nearer nation- 
wide reciprocity than is generally assumed to be the case. When speaking of 
reciprocity today we do not mean exchange of teacher certificates but the ac- 
ceptance of preparation completed in another state and the issuance of cer- 
tificates by the receiving state.” According to Stinnett, “It is safe to say that 
any person who has completed a teacher education program in an accredited 
institution and has met the certification requirements of his home state or the 
state in which his preparation was completed is pretty likely to be certificated 
in other states.” * 


Those who are studying the problem of reciprocity look with confidence to 
the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education as an agency 
whose evaluation of teacher education programs will be acceptable across 
state lines. 


So far, I have attempted to trace current trends in teacher certification. 
What are the implications of these trends for colleges and Catholic colleges 
in particular? With the impending increase in enrollments and the emphasis 
given by the professional standards movement to the development of teach- 
ing into a high level profession, colleges are faced with a tremendous chal- 
lenge on several scores. 


First, the emphasis on quality of teacher preparation calls for the coopera- 
tive participation of colleges with those groups who are determining the 
qualitative standards for effective programs. This requires not only interest 
and active participation in the State Advisory Councils and State Commis- 
sions on Teacher Education and Professional Standards whenever this is 
possible and feasible, but also study, research, and experimentation by our 
Catholic colleges in developing quality programs of teacher education. Will 
Catholic educators exercise a high level of leadership? 


Second, if the responsibility for developing good teachers is to be placed 
upon the institutions, colleges will need to be certain that the graduates they 
recommend for teacher certification have been adequately prepared and have 
the qualities for success. This will necessitate selective admissions to teacher 
education, careful counseling, and strong programs of teacher education. If 
the graduates are to teach in public schools, it will not be sufficient to be con- 
cerned about our own philosophy and theory of teacher education, but in ad- 
dition, the students will need to be orientated to the public school system. The 
teacher education staffs will need to keep abreast of the movements and 
trends supported by the various groups who are presently concerned with 
teacher education. 


Third, the centralization of authority for teacher education in one state 
agency requires the development of good public relations between colleges and 
State Departments of Education. Will Catholic colleges, without being ag- 
gressive, meet the challenge by taking the initiative to develop friendly rela- 
tions with the state agencies? In advocating good public relations with state 
agencies, I do not mean to subscribe to a philosophy of cooperation at all cost, 
or to be apologetic about our Catholic philosophy of education. This coopera- 
tion must be based on principle, and if State Departments of Education in- 


Peter F. Oliva, “Four Steps Toward Greater Mobility of Teaching Personnel,” Nation’s 
Schools, LV (January, 1955), 71-72. 

*T, M. Stinnett, “Interstate Barriers Modified but Retirement Laws Delay Reciprocity,” 
7 Schools, LV (January, 1955), 78-74. 
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fringe upon the rights of private education, Catholic colleges cannot condone 
this and may need to be vocal in the matter. There are certainly a great 
many advantages in having good public relations with State Departments of 
Education. 


Fourth, Catholic colleges can do their part by helping to meet the teacher 
shortage through conversion programs for the liberal arts graduate and in 
recruiting students for teacher education. Here, too, there is opportunity for 
initiative and leadership. 


In conclusion, I would say there is a great future for Catholic colleges in 
teacher education provided they accept the challenge of today’s trends in 
teacher certification and teacher education. Leadership, study, research, ex- 
perimentation, and participation in the activities of the various organized 
groups in teacher education constitute the contribution of Catholic institutions 
in the process of getting competent, well-prepared teachers into the public and 
parochial schools. This is not only an opportunity; it is an apostolate. It is 
bringing the message of Christ through our graduates to His little ones, 
Many conflicting ideas will need to be reconciled; solutions to problems will 
- need to be sought. Individually and collectively Catholic colleges have an im- 
portant stake in the outcome. Will they meet the challenge? 
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CURRENT TRENDS IN REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHER 
CERTIFICATION—DANGERS TO THE COLLEGE 


REV. WILLIAM F. KELLEY, S.J., CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY, 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Fellow educators, speaking for all of us, I am sure we are very grateful to 
Sister Mynette for her masterful handling of the remarkable progress in 
current trends in teacher certification. All of us, I am sure, are delighted at 
the well-organized efforts to provide better teachers for America and better 
living for American teachers on all levels. My responsibility today, a quasi 
advocatus diaboli, is to analyze these trends and indicate features which are 
suspect. Because of what Sister has said, I would like to insist here that rais- 
ing questions on our part is not synonymous with sniping at “quality” in the 
teaching profession. 


Secondly, let us not presume that we are pioneering in bringing these prob- 
lems before this group. I almost feel that today’s session is the 1955 version 
of the April 8, 19538, meeting when we heard a most thorough report of our 
own Committee on Accreditation. In the light of recent events it is interesting 
to read today the report made at that time. These past two years have been 
violent and agitated ones as educators have struggled and tugged in trying to 
set up the proper national pattern for teacher accreditation. 


It is questionable whether our task today is more difficult or simpler be- 
cause all today’s trends seem to me to be interlocked with the National Council 
for the Accreditation of Teacher Education, the NCATE. This Council was 
established as of November 14, 1952, to replace the principal previous accredit- 
Ing body, the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
(AACTE) and similar less powerful groups devoted to the same purpose. 
Actually it was on July 1, 1954, that the AACTE turned over its accredited 
list to the NCATE. 


It is fundamental in speaking of the NCATE to distinguish clearly between 
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the protagonists in this organization and the organization structurally. No 
honest questioner can doubt that the leaders have been very zealous and de- 
voted in strengthening the teacher’s cause. This is tantamount to advancing 
the holy cause of all American children. This spirit is well expressed in the 
directoral address of Dr. W. Earl Armstrong at the February annual meeting 
of the AACTE in Chicago. He states: “. . . the Council does not assume 
that its critics are altogether willful, wicked, or wrong on all points.” Surely 
those who are not totally satisfied with the Council on all points would take 
the same attitude in appraising their opponents. 


The twenty-one members of the council are drawn: six from the AACTE, 
six from the N.E.A.’s National Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, three from the National School Boards Association, three 
from the Council of Chief State School Officers, and three from the National 
Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification. Let us 
now try to list some of the alleged reasons for dissatisfaction with the struc- 
ture of the NCATE. 

1. The Council reverses the national trend in accreditation. When the 

- AACTE seemed to be losing itself in the NCATE, it was actually strengthen- 
ing itself. During the honeymoon period, the National Commission on Ac- 
crediting smiled upon the Council’s activities and appearance of conformity. 
Actually, however, as a result of the merger and the new supports introduced, 
the new Council would have been able, through a college or department of 
education, to put strictures on the whole institution which the old AACTE 
could never have applied. While all higher education has been encouraging 
accreditation on an institution-wide basis and endeavoring to limit the en- 
croachment of individual departmental accreditation, a most potent profes- 
sional accrediting association was being formed. Administrators and faculty 
members resented the type of all-embracing questionnaire used by the AACTE. 
Primarily interested in teacher training, this group with a departmental 
wedge for entry was probing into administration, finance, student personnel 
services, faculty relationships, and manifold diverse details which had been 
more objectively and scientifically covered by regional accrediting associa- 
tions. I understand that the first schedules of the AACTE have been modified. 
Conceivably, however, once the Council is on its feet, it can reinstate the old 
program and even expand it. However, let me insist that the schedules are 
not the real issue. 

We must remember in all honesty that in our educational history there is 
considerable basis for what I shall call the “status-hunger” of the teacher- 
training institutions. They have advanced remarkably from the “normal 
school” days and have established themselves, many of them, on an equal 
basis with some of the nation’s most respectable institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Some of them are more liberal and give a broader preparation than 
many of our arts colleges. But they still remember the small acceptance 
which they received previously, and this stirs them to unusual activity to 
safeguard the prerogatives of their profession. 

2. The Council’s structure is a potential instrument for facilitating a 
monopoly of education. This is a sweeping charge and calls for explanation. 
Do not fail to see that the new Council has incorporated not one but two 
legal bodies. It has assimilated two groups which could give this Council a 
most wonderful sanction. Consider the vast power of the Council of Chief 
State School Officers; then add that of the National Association of State Di- 
rectors of Teacher Education and Certification. Who could withstand them 
or any demand they might make? The State Directors now approve about 
1,209 colleges and universities for teacher education, roughly two thirds of all 
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American institutions of higher education. If a strong, wrong person should 
come to dominate the Council, from one desk he could make his influence felt 
immediately (and that with practically supreme legal sanction), not only in 
this multitude of teacher training institutions, but indirectly in the lower 
schools where the word of the teachers trained in the above institutions is 
law. There is a similarity between this and the old expression, “Let me write 
a nation’s songs, and I care not who writes its laws.” This potential danger 
will not be hard to understand for those of us who have occasionally had no 
sympathy from a single unfriendly Chief State School Officer or a single State 
Director of Certification. Imagine this pressure multiplied over and over, state 
by state, under national leadership. This is not primarily a religious issue, 
but it does not call for a vivid imagination to see the religious implications. 
Nor is it entirely theoretical: only an alert union of State Colleges forced 
the Missouri State Superintendent of Schools to reconsider his promulgated 
statement that beginning in 1958 no teacher would be certified for Missouri 
unless a graduate of a school approved by the NCATE. Similar very real pres- 
sures are to be found in Louisiana, in fact in the whole Southern Association, 
in the Northwest, and other spots in the country. 


3. “Public” educators make up the backbone of the Council. Surely in and 
of itself this is not suspect, but it should be considered. Looking at the 
twenty-one members of the Council, we see that only a very stiff token bow 
is taken to worthy individuals from private institutions. The interesting kin- 
ship between the constituent members of the five organizations is startling. 
All the relationships are not clear, but in general the five organizations seem 
to be but five doors leading into the same office. One thinks of old Pooh-Bah 
in The Mikado: he was Keeper of the King’s Seal, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Judge, and Lord High Executioner. Many diverse functions, but just 
one Pooh-Bah, depending upon which badge he turned to the light. Unques- 
tioably centralization has its advantages, but likewise it involves certain 
dangers. Hence our caution. It is not comforting to think of the wrong 
person, or of a small group, in that top office endowed with legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial powers. 


Some diversity in teacher education, just as in all higher education, seems 
to agree better with our national character. We want our teachers to come 
from public and private institutions, and we want both types of schools to 
have a significant voice in plans for teacher education on a national scale. 


4, The function of the liberal arts college in teacher education is minimized. 
The wheel has taken a full turn. In teacher education the Council seems to 
minimize the importance of the arts college and to forget the day when such 
colleges were the only source of America’s teachers. This attitude is not 
openly expressed but seems to exist by reason of the character of the personnel 
on the Council and from the overtones in the literature. This may be a reflec- 
tion of the “status-hunger” which I mentioned previously. It is another flare- 
up of the strife between those who speak of themselves as “educators” and 
refer deprecatingly to the professionals as “educationists.” This is a narrow 
9 a and an utterly false view of those dedicated to the preparation of 

achers, 


Remarkably, when the Council was proposed, the implications which we 
have just reviewed were not detected. Summarizing, we recognize the ad- 
vantages of a strong national accrediting group, but we list four points 
worthy of consideration, namely, that the Council represents 1) a reverse 
in the trend of accreditation, 2) the creation of a potentially dangerous instru- 
ment for monopolizing education, 8) a predominantly “public” education 
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group, 4) a group inclined to discount the role of the liberal arts college in 
teacher training. 


At the outset, the plan was bought too easily. Very soon individuals and 
organizations around the country began to recognize the potential dangers, 
That explains why the National Commission on Accrediting is reopening its 
consideration of the Council. Strong protests had come from the Middle States 
Association, the North Central Association, the Association of American Col- 
leges and from many other groups and individuals. All agreed in challenging 
not the persons in the NCATE, but the structure of the Council. 


The National Commission on Accrediting met in Chicago on March 18 and 
set up criteria to be followed in negotiations which it will conduct involving 
the Association of American Colleges, the NCATE, the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges for Teacher Education, as well as one representative from each 
of the regional accrediting associations. Eight directive criteria are furnished 
by the National Commission on Accrediting, but the most important to effect 
the changes which are seemingly dictated from our previous remarks is Num- 
ber Two, “The Agency (contemplated) represents all types of higher educa- 
_ tional institutions offering educational programs in the field the agency 
serves.” The other criteria are reasonably innocuous. 


Secretary Cloyd H. Marvin of the National Commission on Accrediting en- 
courages colleges, pending the outcome of this latest negotiation, to maintain 
the moratorium in the field of teacher education and to abstain from seeking 
accreditation until a specific plan has been evolved. (Dated March 28, 1955). 


Since it was my function to point out the “dangers” in the current trends, 


I have not felt any responsibility for proposing an alternate program. Amer- 
ica needs a strong national accrediting agency for teacher education. We 


need reciprocity among all our states. We need improved working conditions. 
The backward states must be encouraged by some outside agency to move 
forward. Much has been achieved by the National Council for the Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education. Perhaps with slight modifications it can counteract 
the dangers which we have pointed out. In the meantime we should not con- 
tribute financially or otherwise in producing an instrument which might work 
for our own destruction. 
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MEETING UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
SISTER FORMATION 


(Chairman: Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., Marygrove College, Monroe, Mich.) 


THE SELECTION OF RELIGIOUS FOR GRADUATE STUDY 


REV. EDWIN A. QUAIN, S.J.. FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Iam very glad to have the opportunity to talk to so representative a group 
of superiors and Catholic school administrators from all over the United 
States as the Sister Formation Conference, on a topic which I consider the 
most important single movement for Catholic education that is being carried 
on within the structure of the National Catholic Educational Association. 


Not to burden you with statistics, I may be pardoned for reminding you 
that there are just short of four million students in Catholic schools at all 
levels in the United States. Those four million students are being taught by 
123,000 teachers. Out of that total almost 90,000 are sisters. While those 
figures may stagger you, they are certainly testimony to your supernatural 
faith and courage as well as your dedication to the apostolate that the Church 
has almost been able to take it for granted that the supply of teaching sisters 
would be permanently inexhaustible. Consequently, I feel somewhat guilty as 
I stand before you today, not, I hope, to add to your problems, but I feel sure, 
to deepen in you the realization of the burden and responsibility that is yours. 


I need not remind you that the demand for increasing numbers of compe- 
tently trained school personnel from the elementary through the college de- 
partments, will continue to demand from you, for the foreseeable future, ever 
increasing numbers of subjects who are capable of working in the large area 
of the educational apostolate of the Church in the United States that has been 
confided to you. You are, I am sure, also as aware as I am, of the steadily 
rising requirements in the professional and cultural preparation of teachers 
for our schools. Since 1946 more than 28 states have increased the minimum 
requirements for the lowest regular elementary teaching certificates. Eleven 
states have increased minimum requirements for regular certificates for sec- 
ondary school teachers in the same period, 24 states have raised the minimum 
requirements for elementary school principals’ certificates, and 21 states have 
done the same in the area of principal certificates for secondary schools. As 
of the present time, more than 25 states and the District of Columbia require 
the bachelor’s degree for the lowest elementary school teaching certificate. 
be other states have set deadlines for the degree requirement to become ef- 
ective, 


Since 1953, four states and the District of Columbia are requiring a mini- 
mum of five years of professional preparation for initial teaching certificates 
and the trend of the movement makes it clear that the master’s degree will 
eventually be required for all teachers. 

A few years ago a study initiated by the Federal Government set minimum 
standards for state approval of teacher preparing institutions and they therein 
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prescribe a minimum, and I may be pardoned for stressing this word “mini- 
mum,” of 85% of teachers in college who must have the master’s degree in 
the field of teaching, while 20% must have the Ph.D., or annually show evidence 
of progress toward that degree. 


Since there are 115 colleges for women conducted by nuns in the United 
States, it is perhaps relevant for us to look at the figures of the degree 
requirements for the various academic ranks for colleges with enrollments 
of under 500 full-time students. I believe this would be the category in 
which most of your institutions would fall. I should like to stress here that 
these standards are the ones that are going to be demanded by the regional 
accrediting associations throughout the United States. It is therefore sig- 
nificant that for the rank of professor, 62.7% of these colleges require the 
doctor’s degree; for the associate professorship 28.4%; for assistant pro- 
fessors 13.6% and for instructors 3.9%. If on the occasion of an evaluation 
by your regional accrediting association, you do not come up to these mini- 
mum standards, your faculty are bound to be judged substandard. 

I trust that these standards do not appear to you to be unobtainably high 
in the foreseeable future because we cannot be satisfied with merely meeting 
“minimum standards, given the importance on the American educational scene 
of the institutions conducted by sisters. On the contrary, we must look for 
outstanding leadership from sisters in the field of education. While I am 
not for a moment closing my eyes to the financial burdens that you have 
to bear, nor to the demands that your educational apostolate makes upon 
the strength and energy of your devoted subjects, when we consider the vast 
extent of your educational commitment here in the United States, we may 
very properly ask “Have sisters produced in proportion to their numbers? 
Are there a proportionate number of outstanding elementary school admin- 
istrators among nuns? How many on the secondary level, and how many 
nationally known sisters’ colleges are there in the United States?” And 
I mean not merely nationally known for the calibre of the lay faculty they 
have been able to acquire, but rather colleges in which competently trained 
sisters can stand up to the competition of privately owned or non-Catholic 
sectarian schools and colleges. I would not have you think that such com- 
parisons are unfair to our Catholic institutions for we can not fool our- 
selves that we need not meet the competition of the field in which we are 
working on the level of professional training for education. All of us in 
Catholic education must be convinced that we cannot use education as a 
means to the salvation of souls unless we have sufficient respect for the 
means we are using. It is not enough that the end we have in view is 
supernatural, lest we fall into the difficulty of using education as a mere 
pretext. 


I need not remind you of the resources that are at your disposal in the 
whole-souled and single-minded devotedness of your subjects to the apostolate 
of education. To a limited degree in my own teaching I have come to know 
the apostolic zeal with which sisters, when given even a slight opportunity, 
will devote themselves to the achievement of excellence in their field of 
professional training. 

I am reminded here of a sister who was a student of mine about ten 
years ago and who during the summer was doing with me a kind of weekly 
tutorial in addition to a regular course in Medieval Latin Literature. For 
the second week I gave her an assignment to read Bede on whom I had 
been lecturing in the regular meetings of the course. When we met on 
Wednesday afternoon at three I asked her: “How much of Bede’s History 
of England have you read?” She very briefly told me, “All of it.” I quickly 
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realized that this meant four hundred pages of Latin that she had read 
since our last meeting the preceding week. With what might appear to be 
inhuman cruelty but really of set principle, of taking it for granted that 
a really good student could always do more, I simply said: “Well, what 
did you get out of it?” Along with being an extraordinarily good student, 
she was also a well trained religious. She swallowed, and blandly told me 
that she felt that in some recent lectures she had heard on Bede, justice 
had hardly been done to the women characters that appeared therein and 
she then proceeded for about three quarters of an hour to talk without any 
notes and in great detail about the outstanding women (all, incidentally, 
nuns) in Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of the English People. I am glad to 
report two things about this incident—two years later she told me she 
finally understood what I was getting at and she was glad that I had taken 
that attitude, and the second thing is that on the Feast of St. Joseph this 
year she received word that she had a Fulbright grant to spend the summer 
at the American Academy in Rome. 


From my own personal experience of fourteen years teaching on the 
graduate level, I can assure you that some sisters I have taught have been 
among the very best students that I have ever known. 


In order to stress the need for the highest type of professional training 
for sisters in education however, we need not merely look to the requirements 
of accrediting associations and to national surveys; we have a far better 
source of stimulus and encouragement in the words of our present Holy 
Father who something over a year ago said: 


Good teachers then, should have perfect human formation, intellectual 
and moral. For the teaching office is a lofty position which calls for 
educational discernment and for a goodness of heart, for a capacity 
of intuition and delicacy of spirit, for adaptability and adjustment as 
well as human depth, capable of bearing all for the love of our neigh- 
bor. Good teachers need a professional competency which should be at 
least above average, and better yet, outstanding on all levels of instruc- 
tion and in each of the specialized fields if it is not to be unworthy 
of a mission which serves not merely the people and the state but also 
God, the Church, and souls. 


Two years ago the Holy Father also said: 

I wish to stress again the formation of your Sisters for the work 
and duty which is theirs. And here, show no narrowness, but be broad 
of vision. Whether it be a matter of education, pedagogy, care of the 
sick, of artistic activity or something else, the Sister must have this 
feeling: “My Superior gives me a training which places me on a level 
of equality with my colleagues in the world.” Give them also the possibility 
of keeping their professional capacities up-to-date. 


And further still, we have a summary of the First Congress of Superiors 
General of Religious Communities in which it was said, “It must be re- 
membered that the Apostolate is also a science and an art and that the 
Holy See insists on the elevation of the literary, technical and professional 
culture of the Religious, on the absolute necessity of the degrees required 
for the exercise of the various professions; on the necessity of aspiring 
to a greater degree of proficiency, never thinking that one’s culture is ade- 
quate enough for the present need.” 


As a result of these quotations, I do not think there can be any longer 
any doubt that the directives of the Holy Father apply to all levels of educa- 
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tion and we must meet those standards if the training of our sisters js 
not to be unworthy of the apostolate to which they are dedicated. 


Given therefore the need for substantial numbers of sisters trained to the 
highest competence in the various fields of education which flows from the 
extent of your present and undoubtedly greater future commitments to 
education in the United States, from the requirements of accrediting organi- 
zations, the need for outstanding leadership from sisters, and the directives 
that come to you from the Holy See, there is also to be prayerfully con- 
sidered a further obligation in justice. There is an obligation in justice 
devolving upon religious superiors to make the best possible selection of 
the candidates in their community for the highest type of educational train- 
ing that your resources will make possible. I need only mention in passing 
how important it is for the personal spiritual development of the religious 
whom God has confided to you that they be given the human means and 
opportunities that will fit them for the job which obedience has imposed 
upon them. The selection of sisters for graduate work cannot any longer 
be carried out in haphazard fashion or determined by merely chance con- 
_ siderations. There is need for serious study and hardheaded consideration 
of the needs in your community for a competently trained dean or principal, 
professor of philosophy, literature, history, science or mathematics. 


In this connection, I should like to draw upon the principles of moral 
theology and the notion of distributive justice. Briefly, there is an obligation 
on the superiors of the community to make an equal distribution of the 
goods of the community among its members. Conversely, the members of 
a community have a right, since they are parts of a community, to be helped 
by the community in the attainments of its end. By this, of course, I do 
not mean that each individual sister has a right to make a declaration of 
total independence and to make demands upon her superiors. It is, however, 
true that superiors do have duties with regard to their subjects. In any 
community, both superiors and subjects have an obligation before God to 
devote themselves wholeheartedly to the attainment of the end of the commun- 
ity. Each individual religious has an obligation to contribute toward the 
attainment of that end. The sister who takes care of the kindergarten has an 
obligation to bring the resources of the community, insofar as lies within her 
power, to the accomplishment of her work in her restricted field. 


Now, I need not remind you that of all the resources and blessings that 
Almighty God has given you in your communities, none can compare with 
the devoted lives, talents, energies and competence of the sisters in your 
community. The utilization of these talents must, in accordance with the 
principle of distributive justice, be apportioned among all members of your 
community for the accomplishment of your end and purpose. I have said 
above that there must be an “equal” distribution of the goods of the com- 
munity. It is very important to mention here, however, that distributive 
justice does not mean that training for educational work must be appor- 
tioned in exactly the same measure to every sister in your community. There 
must be a proper basis for the distribution that you make of the goods of 
your community, in this case, the talents and competence of your members. 
The mere fact that a sister is one member out of one hundred members, 
let us say, in a community does not give her the right to graduate training 
in the schools of your community. 


Given as a first foundation the size and extent of the school or college 
that you are running, you will have individual needs for different people in 
positions of varying competence. It is in the selection of the individual to 
fill this specific job that the principle of distributive justice enters in. The 
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choice of person for that job must be made on the basis of the personal 
internal qualifications of each individual in your community. In the context 
of educational training one sister will have the right on the basis of her 
talents and brains to complete the bachelor’s degree. For her, that may 
well be the end of her educational training. Another, because of her per- 
sonality and temperament should receive training that will fit her, according 
to modern educational standards, to be a first class teacher of freshman 
English. Another perhaps, by her experience before she entered your com- 
munity, may have the qualities that some of us like to think are required 
in educational administrators: objectivity of mind, efficiency in administra- 
tion, patience with a multitude of picayune details and that sublime gift 
of God, the ability to leave your job at the desk in your office and not take 
it to the chapel with you during prayers, or to your room at night when 
you should be getting some sleep. 


I have said that each individual sister has a right to such training. By 
that I mean she has a right to have her talents and qualifications used by 
the superior for the good of the community. The obligation of the superior 
is partially to the individual, but most importantly to the community. The 
obligation of the superior consists in the judgment to be made of the pro- 
portion that exists between the qualities of the subject and the end to be 
attained. 


The moral theologians tell us that the fault against distributive justice is 
acceptio personarum. Acceptio personarum would happen when the choice of 
sisters to go on to graduate work is made on the basis of other factors than 
the intelligence, emotional stability and talent that would be required for 
the particular field of graduate study to which she should be sent. It will be 
well known to all of you that the best teacher is going to be an extrovert. Some 
would go so far as to say that there should be a little of “ham” in every 
great teacher. The great teacher will also have energy, independence of mind, 
and devotion to principle. Now it is conceivable, I am sure, that a person of 
such qualifications might, considering the way God has made us, be considered 
to be somewhat lacking in that quality which tends to make the life of a 
superior somewhat comfortable, namely the blessed virtue of tractability. 
Let us not make the mistake of confusing an apparent external conformity 
with a true obedience of the mind and will. I have no illusions that the making 
of the judgment involved is going to be an easy task. It is there, I believe, 
that the real genius for spiritual government lies: in making the best possi- 
ble use of each member of the community, always safeguarding the essentials 
of the religious life and at the same time giving due consideration to the 
qualities of the individual person. 


It has sometimes been said, not altogether without some basis in fact, that 
communities have not always sent on their really best members for graduate 
training. Obviously, factors other than intellectual need serious consideration, 
particularly where graduate work, as so often, will withdraw a sister from 
the normal framework of the religious life of her community. But without 
being unfair, I think there can be a justifiable suspicion that tractability 
and docility and perhaps, even in some cases, merely the personal acceptability 
to a superior, have been more highly valued than real ability, maturity of 
judgment and individual prudence. 


Now, lest I even give the slightest suspicion that I consider the intellectual 
formation of sisters as more important than their solid grounding and develop- 
ment in spiritual things, let me say with all possible emphasis, that I know 
—having been a religious for 31 years—that our primary object is the per- 
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sonal, interior life of the individual religious who has vowed herself to the 
service of God. That must come first. A person lacking in the fundamental 
virtues of a member of your community, with its traditional ideals and objec. 
tives, no matter what brains or talents she may have, is not to be chosen above 
a good religious of equal intellectual competence. Presupposing therefore, 
the basic qualities of a good religious, the choice of a sister for graduate 
studies should be made on the basis of intellectual competence and maturity, 
This however, I should hope, does not demand that you delay sending a Sister 
to graduate studies until she has celebrated her silver jubilee; the religious 
communities of men can send their subjects to graduate studies while they 
still have the youth, energy and adaptability that the work requires. I cannot 
believe that supernatural prudence could not allow the same judgment to be 
made in the case of sisters. 


The failure to observe distributive justice in this matter by acceptio per. 
sonarum can do real harm to a community and its work for God; it can also 
do real harm to the personal spiritual development of the individual, who 
may by this means be rendered incapable of proper peace of mind for the 
service of God. I need only advert to the personal hurt and consequent bitter- 
ness and disillusionment that can arise in a subject who has been unfairly 
treated. 


After all this, at long last, I shall presume to offer you several positive 
suggestions toward a procedure for the objective selection of candidates for 
graduate study among your subjects. 

First and foremost, prayerful consideration and petition to the Holy Spirit 
for guidance in a matter that is fraught with such importance for the ultimate 
good of your community and the good of its individual members. Second, a 
positive effort must be made, hardheadedly, to come to a detailed knowledge 
of the qualifications of your subjects. Out of the wealth of your experience 
in handling your subjects, and from the resources for their evaluation that 
are the heritage of your communities from your sainted founders, you have 
the primary means for selection. In this context, we may take for granted 
as already established the normal judgment as to stability in vocation that 
would be made at the time of profession by the community, in accordance 
with its own practices. Above and beyond that, however, the choice of candi- 
dates for graduate study demands a relatively high level of intellectual ability 
and the right kind of personality stability in the person, so that she can be 
expected, effectively, to carry out the task that is assigned to her. Steady 
dedication to graduate work is difficult at best for any student; in the case of 
a religious, it perhaps may be even more difficult given the added obligations 
that flow from religious life. Graduate studies are of their very nature a 
competitive undertaking, so that, in exposing a sister to it, you are putting 
her under a strain. It is mere elementary prudence, therefore, to have much 
knowledge beforehand on this factor. I have personally seen cases where 
students were thrown in over their heads with disastrous results to both 
health and the general good of the community. Besides being a waste of the 
community’s money, this is grossly unfair to the individual. 

Beyond, however, the normally adequate means of evaluation that lie within 
the resources of your community, because of the investment of money and 
persons involved, it would be desirable that these normal means be supple- 
mented by a judicious use of intelligence and psychological tests which can 
in many cases give a more rounded view of the person concerned. Of course 
in the case of an obviously suitable person, all the tests in the world won't 
make it any more true that this person has the qualities of mind and person- 
ality to make a success of graduate studies. I am not of course saying that 
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the answer to all our problems lies in psychology. Too often it may be merely 
3 substitute for and an avoidance of thinking. The prudent use, however, 
of psychological and intelligence tests can be a valuable objective criterion in 
the decisions that you must make. 


Thirdly, it is very important that there be an enunciation of a clear and 
consistent policy that will be known to all in the community. Fourth, I should 
like to suggest what I consider as a very important basis for the procedure 
of selection that I have outlined: it is obvious that no one will do well in 
graduate study unless she has something of a natural attraction for the life 
of learning and scholarship. In this connection I feel very strongly that from 
the earliest years of our training in the religious life it is desirable that 
there be instilled into our candidates a respect for intellectual eminence as 
one of the very important means for promoting the greater glory of God. I am 
fully aware, since I have it from St. Ignatius himself, that our primary con- 
cen should be “the interior things from which force must flow to the exterior 
for the end proposed to us,” but I should like to insist that perfection for 
the religious teacher also encompasses the highest possible competence in the 
field of intellectual endeavor. 


In conclusion I want to assure you that it shall be my prayer, and I also 
suggest that it be yours, that you will be remembered in your community as 
the superior who made the most substantial contribution to the community by 
bringing the intellectual and cultural formation of your subjects up to the 
level of the spiritual formation of your sisters to which you have been 
dedicated. 


MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING 


This meeting opened at 4:10 P. M. in Room 20 of the Convention Hall 
and followed the two papers presented by Father Quain and Sister Emmanuel. 


Sister Mary Emil, the chairman, gave a brief summary of the background 
of the Sister Formation Conferences, beginning with the work of the Survey 
Committee appointed in Kansas City, continuing with the SEPS proposal 
made in Atlantic City and approved by the Department’s Executive Com- 
mittee at the 1954 convention in Chicago, and culminating in the six ex- 
ploratory regional conferences held during the past year. Sister reported 
that these conferences on the general theme of “The Mind and Practice of the 
Church in the Education of Religious” had been very successful, having 
drawn the participation of 246 religious communities and having been per- 
sonally attended by 170 general or provincial superiors. The Sister Forma- 
tion movement has acquired its own organ of publicity, the Sister Formation 
Bulletin under the editorship of Sister Ritamary of Marycrest College. 
According to present plans the regional conferences for 1955-56 will center 
around the theme of the “Unification of the Spiritual and Intellectual Ele- 
ments in the Formation of Sisters.” 


The chairman then announced that the movement had been greatly hon- 
ored by a very gracious sign of the approval of Rome upon this work by 
a letter from the Cardinal Prefect of the Sacred Congregation for Religious, 
His Eminence Valerio Cardinal Valeri. The letter, which was read to the 
sisters present, is as follows: 
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It 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 


March 23, 1955 
Sacra Congregazione dei Religiosi 
no. 01615/54 


Dear Sister Emil, 


Through the Sister Formation Bulletin, which has very kindly been 
sent to us, and through reports which have reached us, this Sacred 
Congregation has learned with great pleasure of the excellent work 
that is being done by the Sister Formation Conference in the United 
States, and in particular by the National Committee, of which you are 
the Chairman. 


We are most pleased to hear how much has been and is being under- 
taken to further the wishes of Our Holy Father in regard to the com- 
plete preparation—spiritual, intellectual and professional—of Sisters, 
in order that their own Religious Life and the works in which they 
engage may be more solid and more fruitful. 


It is particularly gratifying to notice the appropriateness of the sub- 
jects discussed in the Bulletin, and of the Papers read and discussed 
in the various meetings. Out of such exchanges of ideas and experience, 
will come stimulation to action and a more enlightened approach to the 
judicious adaptation of Religious Life to modern conditions. It is not 
necessary, of course, to insist that in regard to this adaptation, the reso- 
lutions and decisions of the Conference and of the Congresses have only 
advisory value. These latter groups assume no legislative or executive 
power in what concerns such essential elements of the Religious Life as 


government, formation, discipline and observance, etc., but merely refer 
their suggestions to the Major Superiors of each Community, to whom 
alone it belongs to make authoritative decisions. 


We realize how much time and effort on the part of yourself and of 
your co-workers is necessary for the success of a movement as big as 
this, and we express to you and to all who are collaborating with you, 
our sincere praise and deep thanks. 


Begging God’s continued blessing on this all-important work of Sister 
Formation, and in a special way on the efforts of yourself and your 
co-workers, I remain 

Faithfully yours in Christ, 
Valerio Card. Valeri /s/ 
Prefect 


Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., Ph.D. 
Marygrove College 

Monroe Campus 

Monroe, Michigan, U.S.A. 


was announced that the addresses given at the six regional conferences 


would be published in a book of Proceedings which would soon be available. 
The group then proceeded to a consideration of the by-laws or procedures 


for 


the regional conferences. It was understood that final approval for 


these procedures would be requested of the Executive Committee of the 
Department. Since the details of these regulations had already been dis- 
cussed and approved in the regional conferences, there was only a general 
consideration of the by-laws as a whole. This consideration elicited a proposal 
to make one change by way of a limitation upon the term of office of the 
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regional chairman. The proposal was carried and is incorporated in the 
procedures as given below. 

The Chairman remarked that the Sister Formation group noted with great 
satisfaction the action of Monsignor Bezou and the Archdiocesan School 
Board in New Orleans in making mandatory the possession by 1960-61 of 
a bachelor’s degree by all sisters entering the schools in the archdiocese. 
Monsignor Bezou’s letter sent to the principals in New Orleans and pointing 
out the agreement of this regulation with the objectives of the Sister 
Formation Conferences was read to the group. 


Sister Gerard, of Alverno College, was then called upon to report upon 
the second Directory of Catholic Women’s Colleges Having Facilities for the 
Education of Sisters which is presently being published under her editorship. 
Sister pointed out that the second edition of the directory lists 86 colleges 
willing to take in sisters of other communities at greatly reduced rates. 
Publication of this work has been made possible through a private donation 
and the generosity of the Bruce Publishing Company. A motion directing 
the secretary to express the thanks of the Sister Formation Committee to 
the Bruce Company was carried. Sister Gerard explained likewise that the 
second directory will carry information on the graduate schools open to 
sisters and the special arrangements made for them. The compilation of 
these data was the work of Sister Mary Basil. 

Sister Ritamary, editor of the Sister Formation Bulletin, explained the 
need for more subscriptions from individual religious houses if the present 
printed format is to be retained. 

The chairman announced that the Vocation Survey being made this year 
under the direction of Sister Judith, F.C.S.P., of Mt. St. Vincent, Seattle, 
Washington, will be reported on extensively at the next annual meeting. 
Meanwhile there is a request for all cooperating communities to send data 
directly to Sister Judith. 

Respectfully submitted, 
SISTER MARY BASIL, 


Secretary. 


PROPOSED BY-LAWS FOR REGIONAL SISTER FORMATION 
CONFERENCES 


Article I—~Name 
The Sister Formation Conferences are the regional organization of 
the Sister Formation Committee of the College and University Depart- 
ment of the NCEA. 


Article II—Purpose 
The purpose of each conference shall be to afford those charged with 
the spiritual and intellectual formation of sisters an opportunity, on 
a regional basis, to exchange help and ideas. 


Article III—Membership 
Membership for each regional conference is restricted to sisters and 
shall be drawn from an area coextentive with the regional units of 
the NCEA. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 


Article IV—Officers 


Section 1 


Regional officers are elected annually by the regional conference, by 
a majority vote of the official delegates present. They are responsible 
for cooperation with the National Sister Formation Committee appointed 
by the President of the College and University Department. Regional 
officers enjoy complete autonomy and initiative with regard to the af- 
fairs of the region, subject to the right of the National Committee to 
preserve unity in the Sister Formation Movement and to maintain its 
character as reserved to sisters only, and as concerned with the single | 
purpose of improving sister formation. 

Section 2 

Regional officers shall be a chairman, a vice-chairman, and a secretary. 
These officers may succeed themselves in office. (Motion passed to amend 
by adding the word “twice”.) 

Section 3 

The chairman will be responsible for the conference or conferences 
held during the year. She will report the region’s activities to the 
National Sister Formation Committee, and to the editor of the Bulletin. 
She will appoint the regional planning committee of sisters, with the 
approval of the other officers. 

Section 4 


The vice-chairman will assist the chairman and succeed to her office 
in case it becomes vacant. 
Section 5 

The secretary will keep the minutes of the meetings and conferences 
and a list of the membership. She will take care of all general mailings 
to the whole membership. 


Article V—Committees 


Section 1 


Each region shall have a planning committee consisting of from three 
to eight sisters, chosen by the chairman with the approval of the other 
officers. This group will be in charge of planning the annual confer- 
ence and of the general administration of any projects which may grow 
out of the conference. 


Section 2 


There will be a regional consultative committee, chosen by the re- 
gional officers and planning committee, whose membership is specified 
as follows: 


1. Two officers of the regional unit of the College and University 
Department, NCEA 


. A vicar of religious 
. A superintendent of schools 
A dean of advanced studies 
. A religious prefect of studies 
A religious canonist 
A Sister Formation Committee member 
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8. Free choice of the region 
These persons will hold office for three years, and may be reappointed. 


nee, by Terms of office for the members of the regional consultative committee 
ponsible will be staggered, so that no more than three new members will be ap- 
pointed pointed to this committee in any year. This committee has advisory 
tegional and not executive power, but careful consideration will be given to all 
the af- Other committees may be elected by the whole membership or ap- 
ittee to Section $ 


tain its 


: single | Other committees may be erected by the whole membership or ap- 


pointed by the chairman for a term not to exceed her own, whenever 
it seems desirable. 


retary, Article ileus 
- amend Section 1 


There shall be a regional conference of some or all the persons charged 
with sister formation at least every year, although more meetings may 
be held if it is so decided locally. 


erences ; 

to the Section 2 

‘ulletin. Although the regional officers will be free to reject any conference 
ith the suggestions emanating from the National Committee in favor of pro- 


grams of greater local interest and importance, the right is reserved 
to the National Committee to request the dropping of any discussions 
or activities which shall seem to be not in accord with the proper scope 
or spirit of the movement. Program plans will therefore be cleared 
with the National Committee. 


Article VII—Right to Vote 
erences : 
ailings Section 1 


Each community or separate province shall be entitled to cast three 
votes, provided that each is cast by a person present representing re- 
spectively 1), general administration, 2), spiritual formation, 3), intel- 
lectual formation. Mothers General and Provincial Superiors whose 
place of residence is within a given region but who do not have a 


1 three Des Asa F : : 
» other novitiate or juniorate will each be entitled to one vote in the region. 
confer This limitation of official delegates having the right to vote shall be 
7 grow uniform for all regions, regardless of the number of sisters invited to 
a given conference by the regional officers. 
Section 2 
he re A “separate province” for purposes of these by-laws is defined as one 
secifi ad having its own novitiate or juniorate. 


Article VIII—Ratification 
versity Acceptance of these by-laws shall be by majority vote of the com- 
munities represented at the closed meeting of the Sister Formation 
Session at the 1955 NCEA convention—this to be subject to the ap- 
proval of the national Executive Committee of the Department. 


Article X—Amendments 


These by-laws can be amended by a two-thirds vote of the official 
delegates present at the Sister Formation Session of any national con- 
vention of the NCEA. All amendments of any importance are to be 
Previously published in the Bulletin. 





SPECIAL SESSION 


REPORT OF THE MEETING OF THE COMMISSION ON ADULT 
EDUCATION 


SISTER JEROME KEELER, 0O.S.B., DONNELLY COLLEGE, 
KANSAS CITY, KAN. 


The meeting of the Commission on Adult Education was held at 9:30 A.M. 
in Room 138 of Convention Hall. Forty-six persons attended including sisters, 
priests, brothers, lay men and lay women. A table on which materials on 
adult education had been arranged was in front of the room. Practically all 
present were interested in this material (consisting mainly of bulletins and 
brochures of adult education programs in various Catholic institutions), and 
helped themselves to it before they left. 


Monsignor Cox opened the meeting with prayer, and in his introductory 
remarks explained two things: First, how the Commission on Adult Educa- 
tion had originated, and second, the procedure that would be followed in the 
present meeting. Each member of the panel would talk five to seven minutes, 
presenting the various approaches to adult education under Catholic auspices, 
and then there would be informal discussion. 


The first speaker on the panel was Sister Jerome Keeler, who gave a brief 
summary of the national Conference on Adult Education held in Chicago at 
the Morrison Hotel last November (mainly to show how widespread the move- 
ment is), and explained the very limited adult education program at Donnelly 
College. Its main purpose is to stress courses basic to Christian living. 


Rev. Sebastian Miklas was the second speaker. He described the program 
which he conducts at the Catholic University. It is restricted to four areas— 
religion, philosophy, social thought, and cultural subjects. About 1,800 people 
register for the fall semester, and a like number for the spring semester. The 
purpose of the program is to teach religion and related subjects to adults, 
who hunger for such opportunities. 


The third speaker was Father Joseph Gleason, director of the Night School 
at St. John the Evangelist parish in Philadelphia of which Monsignor Cox 
is pastor. Father Gleason outlined the program conducted there, interesting 
especially for two reasons: first, because it is connected with a parish (not a 
college or a university), and second, because it is so extensive. It includes 
religious, academic, vocational, cultural, and recreational courses. The yearly 
enrollment approaches 11,000 and the fees are kept at a minimum ($5.00 a 
course), so that all the Catholics of the area can participate if they so wish. 


The fourth speaker was Mr. Anthony Salamone, director of the adult edu- 
cation program of the St. Louis University. He explained how the program 
was inaugurated there and how it is maintained at present. Like the one at 
St. John’s in Philadelphia, it is very extensive, and includes all types of 
courses. Its philosophy is that institutions of learning cannot feel that they 
have finished their job when they graduate boys and girls from high school 
or college, but must provide opportunities for them to continue their educa- 
tion as adults and under Catholic inspiration. 
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There was a great deal of discussion which would have continued indef- 
initely if the chairman had not stopped it at 11:45. Among those who con- 
tributed most to this lively discussion were Father Carney (St. John’s College, 
Cleveland), Father Moffat (Georgetown), Father Clark (Providence College), 
Miss Finney (Girl Scout Director, N. Y.), Dr. Conley (Marquette), Father 
(Boyle (Villanova). The main points discussed, as summarized by the chair- 
man, were: Why adult education? How does it differ from credit night 
school? What are its objectives? How can we measure its accomplishments? 
Is it worth while? Who compose the faculty? What type of program should 
be offered? Who should sponsor it? What is the philosophy of the Adult 
Education Association? Is adult education in accordance with the idea of a 
university? etc. 


The meeting closed with prayer led by Father Miklas. 








SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


Officers of the Secondary School Department, after the election of April 
15, 1955, are as follows: 


President: Brother Julius J. Kreshel, S.M., St. Louis, Mo.; Vice President: 
Rev. Thomas F. Reidy, O.S.F.S., Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary: Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
T. Leo Keaveny, Little Falls, Minn. 


General Executive Board: Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, 0.S.F.S., Wilmington, 
Del.; Brother Bartholomew, C.F.X., Baltimore, Md. 


Department Executive Committee: Ex-Officio Members: The President, 
_ Vice President and Secretary; Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, 0.S.F.S., Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Brother Bartholomew, C.F.X., Baltimore, Md.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph G. Cox, Philadelphia, Vice President General representing the Sec- 
ondary School Department. 


General Members: Rev. John P. Cotter, C.M., Princeton, N. J.; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Adolph J. Baum, Chester, Pa.; Very Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Rev. C. A. Carosella, O.P., Anaheim, Calif.; Rev. Lor- 
enzo K. Reed, S.J., New York, N. Y.; Rev. Alfred J. Junk, Hammond, 
Ind.; Rev. Gordon E. Toner, S.J., Spokane, Wash.; Brother Joseph 
Abel, F.M.S., Esopus, N. Y.; Brother E. Anthony, F.S.C., Canton, Ohio; 
Brother Ignatius Francis, F.S.C., St. Joseph, Mo.; Brother Gerald, S.C., 
New Orleans, La.; Brother Theodore Hoeffken, S.M., Kirkwood, Mo.; Brother 
Thomas More, C.F.X., Louisville, Ky.; Brother Henry C. Ringkamp, S.M., 
San Antonio, Tex.; Brother Paul Sibbing, S.M., Dayton, Ohio; Brother John 
Baptist Titzer, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind.; Sister M. Elaine, S.S.N.D., New 
Orleans, La.; Sister M. Elizabeth, S.L., St. Louis, Mo.; Sister Frances Loretto, 
S.S.J., Chestnut Hill, Pa.; Sister M. Hildegardis, C.S.C., Ogden, Utah.; Sister 
M. Hyacinth, O.S.F., Chicago, Ill.; Sister M. Xavier, O.P., Chicago, III. 


Regional Unit Members: Brother Columban, F.S.C., Bakersfield, Calif.; 
Brother Albert, F.S.C., San Francisco, Calif.; Sister Thomas More, C.S.J., 
Honolulu, T. H.; Brother James Wipfield, S.M., Honolulu, T. H.; Rev. John 
F. Lenny, S.J., Baltimore, Md.; Brother Daniel Henry, F.S.C., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Brother Jude Aloysius, F.S.C., Evanston, IIl.; Brother Edwin Goerdt, 
S.M., St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Arthur J. Sheehan, S.J., Boston, Mass.; Sister M. 
Benedict, C.S.J., Boston, Mass.; Sister M. Suzanne, F.S.P.A., Spokane, Wash.; 
Rev. Gordon E. Toner, S.J., Spokane, Wash.; Rev. J. Edwin Stuardi, Birming- 

ham, Ala.; Rev. John A. Elliott, Memphis, Tenn. 


THOMAS F. REIDY, 0.S.F:S., 
Secretary 
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MEETING OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Father John Cotter, C.M., President of the Secondary School Department, 
called the meeting to order at 4:14 P.M., April 12, 1955. Father John Elliott 
said the opening prayer. The roll call by the Secretary, Father Thomas 
Reidy, O.S.F.S., showed the following members to be present: Rt. Rev. 
Msgrs. Joseph G. Cox, Adolph Baum, and Leo Keaveny; Very Rev. Msgr. 
Edmund J. Goebel; Very Reverend Thomas A. Lawless, O.S.F.S.; Fathers 
John Cotter, Thomas Reidy, O.S.F.S., A. J. Junk, Gordon Toner, John Lenny, 
§J., John Elliott, and Michael Kennelly, S.J.; Brothers Julius Kreshel, S.M., 
Bartholomew, C.F.X., E. Anthony, F.S.C., Ignatius Francis, F.S.C., Gerald, 
§.C.. Theodore Hoeffken, S.M., Thomas More, C.F.X., Henry Ringkamp, S.M., 
Paul Sibbing, S.M., John Baptist Titzer, C.S.C., Edwin Goerdt, S.M.; Sisters 
M. Alexandra, S.C., M. Elaine, S.S.N.D., Hildegardis, C.S.C., Hyacinth, 0.S.F., 
and Sister Xavier, O.P. 


Father Carosella, O.P., sent a telegram to the President stating that his 
plane was grounded in Philadelphia and he would be unable to attend. 


Following the roll call, reading of the minutes of the Secondary School 
Department meeting held in Chicago, October 11 and 12, was dispensed with 
since copies had been sent to each member of the executive committee. A 
report of the Committee on Regional Units was made by Brother Julius 
Kreshel, S.M., Chairman, which appears on subsequent pages of this bulletin. 


Brother E. Anthony, F.S.C., moved that the report of the Committee on 
Regional Units be accepted. The motion was seconded by Brother Henry 
Ringkamp and unanimously accepted. 


Father Cotter asked Brother Julius Kreshel, Editor of the Catholic High 
School Quarterly Bulletin, to make a report which also appears in subsequent 
pages of this bulletin. 


A motion was made by Brother John Baptist Titzer that the report on the 
Catholic High School Quarterly Bulletin be accepted. The motion was seconded 
by Brother Bartholomew and unanimously carried. Father Cotter thanked 
Brother Julius Kreshel for his untiring efforts as editor of the Bulletin and 
chairman of the Regional Units. 


Father Cotter then told the board that the Rev. John Green, 0O.S.F.S., 
was appointed Associate Secretary of the Secondary School Department with 
offices in the national office. A discussion came up concerning the appointment 
of Father Green to the Executive Committee. After much discussion it was 
decided to consult Monsignor Hochwalt since some board members felt it 
wasn’t necessary to elect him to the committee. 


Father Cotter read a letter from Mr. Galen Jones (Council on Advancement 
for Secondary Schools) concerning ideas about economic education, i.e., ten 
Points concerning the teaching of economics. Brother Anthony thought that 
this probably referred to the formation of the Cooperative Study (Evalua- 
tion of the Secondary School) 1960, and suggested that a committee be 
appointed to study and recommend ten points. Sister Xavier stated she sent 
letters to her supervisors asking them to forward ideas. A committee was 
appointed to send ten points on economic education to Mr. Jones. The com- 
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mittee consists of the following: Brother Bartholomew, Fathers Lawless and 
Junk, and Sister Xavier. A nominating committee was appointed by the 
President, Father Cotter, consisting of the following: Father Junk, Brothers 
Anthony and John Baptist Titzer, Sisters Elaine and Hildegardis. 


The meeting closed at 5:28 P.M., with prayer by Father Lawless. 


THOMAS F. REIDY, 0.S.F.S. 
Secretary 
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REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL UNITS 


The Committee on Regional Units is pleased to report to the Executive 
Committee that seven Regional Units of the Secondary School Department, 
National Catholic Educational Association, are now functioning, viz., the 
California, the Eastern or (Middle Atlantic), the Hawaiian, the Midwest, 
the New England, the Northwest and the Southern Units. 


CALIFORNIA UNIT 


The California Unit met in Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, 
December 20 and 21, 1954. The two-day convention was opened with Holy 
Mass celebrated by His Eminence, James Francis Cardinal McIntyre, D.D., 
Archbishop of Los Angeles. 


At the opening session, presided over by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. Dignan, 
superintendent of Catholic schools of the archdiocese of Los Angeles, Rev. 
Patrick V. O’Brien, C.M., of Camarillo, Calif., spoke on “Restoring All 
Things in Christ,” and Sister M. Janet, S.C., Washington, D. C., developed 
the topic “Dynamics of Catholic Secondary Education.” Then followed group 
meetings on problems confronting teachers of English, science, mathematics, 
foreign languages, fine arts, social science and business. 


The second day’s program opened with a general assembly at which Rev. 
Patrick J. Roche, assistant superintendent of the Catholic schools of Los 
Angeles, presided. Panelists discussed phases of “Religion in Our High School 
Curriculum.” Next, in sectional meetings, the problems in the teaching of re- 
ligio on the several high school levels were discussed. The convention 
ended with Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 


Officers of the California Unit are: 


Chairman: Brother Columban, F.S.C., Garces Memorial High School, Bak- 
ersfield, Calif. 


Vice-Chairman: Sister M. Adrienne, C.S.J., St. Mary’s Academy, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


Secretary: Sister M. Geraldine, O.S.F., St. Francis High School, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 


Delegate: Brother Albert, F.S.C., Sacred Heart High School, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


EASTERN UNIT 


The Eastern Unit held its annual meeting in Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 

N.J., November 27, 1954. The theme for the day, “Some Present Problems,” 

was discussed under two aspects: “Problems Created by Increased Enroll- 

ments,” by Very Rev. Julian C. Resch, O. Praem., Daylesford Priory, Paoli, 

Pa, and “The Place of the Lay Teacher in Catholic Secondary Education,” 

by Rev, William F, Troy, S.J., Gonzaga High School, Washington, D. C. 
Officers of the Eastern Unit are: 


Chairman: Rev. John F. Lenny, S.J., Maryland Provincial Curia, Balti- 
more, Md. 
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Vice-Chairman: Rev. George Burnell, 0.S.A., Archbishop Carroll High School, 
Washington, D. C. 


Secretary: Sister M. Leona, I.H.M., York Catholic High School, York, Pa, 
Delegate: Brother Daniel Henry, F.S.C., Philadelphia, Pa, 


HAWAIIAN UNIT 


The Hawaiian Unit came together at Sacred Hearts Academy, Honolulu, 
T.H., August 2, 8 and 4, 1954, under the auspices of Most Rev. James J, 
Sweeney, D.D., Bishop of Honolulu, and opened up its convention with Mass 
in the academy chapel. At the initial general session Rev. John H. Mc- 
Donald, S.M., director of Catholic schools in Hawaii, spoke on “Effective 
Teaching of Religion.” Brother James Wipfield, S.M., St. Louis College, 
Honolulu, took as his topic “Teaching of Democratic Processes.” Then fol- 
lowed group meetings in the various subject areas of the high school cur- 
riculum over the three days of the convention. The final address, “Develop- 
ment for Leadership,” was delivered by Rev. Daniel Dever, assistant director 
of Catholic schools of Hawaii. 


Officers of the Hawaiian Unit are: 
Chairman: Sister Thomas More, C.S.J., St. Theresa School, Honolulu, T. H. 
Vice-Chairman: Sister M. Therese, O.P., St. Catherine’s Convent, Honolulu, 


Secretary: Sister M. Rose, SS.CC., Academy of the Sacred Hearts, Hono- 
lulu, T. H 


Delegate: Brother James Wipfield, S.M., St. Louis College, Honolulu, T. H. 


MIDWEST UNIT 


The Midwest Unit chose the Palmer House, Chicago, for its meeting place 
under the chairmanship of Rev. Eugene F. Mangold, S.J., on March 22, 
1955. The theme of the day’s meeting was the 1954 Statement of the Bishops 
of the United States on conditions and problems of the times. 

Addresses of the morning session were: “The Bishop’s Letter: Victory 
Our Faith” by Most Rev. Charles H. Helmsing, S.T.D., Auxiliary Bishop 
of St. Louis; “Paganism Threatens Our Youth” by Brother Joel Damian, 
F.S.C., Glencoe, Mo.; and “Catholic High Schools Strengthen the Faith” by 
Rev. James J. Kilgallon, Chicago. 

A joint luncheon of the college and secondary school regional units heard 
Rev. James McGuire, C.S.P., Detroit, Mich., speak on “The Ghetto Approach 
to the Teaching of Religion and to the Liberal Arts Tradition.” 

The afternoon meeting was devoted to a paper on “Living Our Faith 
Through Family Life” by Joseph Meegan, Executive Director, Back of the 
Yards Council, Chicago. 

Officers of the Midwest Unit are: 


Chairman: Brother Jude Aloysius, F.S.C., St. George High School, Evans 
ton, Ill. 


Vice-Chairman: Sister M. Esther, C.N.D., St. Louis High School, Chicago. 
Secretary: Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, 0.S.A., St. Rita High School, Chicago. 
Delegate: Brother Edwin Goerdt, S.M., McBride High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
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REGIONAL UNITS 


NEW ENGLAND UNIT 


At the call of Rt. Rev. Timothy F. O’Leary, superintendent of Catholic 
yhools of the archdiocese of Boston, and with the unanimous approval of 
te superintendents of Catholic schools of the New England States, a meet- 
ing was held in the office of the Department of Education of the arch- 
jicese of Boston on January 8, 1955. 

After greeting the delegates, Monsignor O’Leary requested Brother Julius 
], Kreshel, S.M., chairman of the national Committee on Regional Units, 
seondary School Department, to tell of the nature and purposes of regional 
mits It was then and there agreed that a New England Unit of the 
Seondary School Department, NCEA, should be organized. 

Rev, Arthur J. Sheehan, S.J., of Boston was elected chairman of the Com- 
nittee on Organization of a New England Unit. A Planning Committee 
yas appointed to meet on April 2 with a view to a convention of the New 
England Unit to be held in Boston in December, a time when the College 
ad University Unit, NCEA, meets. 

Rev. Arthur J. Sheehan, S.J., and Sister M. Benedict, C.S.J., were ap- 
winted to sit in at the meeting of the Executive Committee, Secondary 
School Department, in Atlantic City, N. J., on April 12, 1955. 


NORTHWEST UNIT 


The College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Salt Lake City, Utah, was the 
necting place, and November 29, 1954, was the date of the meeting of the 
Northwest Unit. 

The day opened with Mass by Most Rev. Duane G. Hunt, D.D., Bishop 
of Salt Lake City. Sister M. Leo Anthony, chairman of the unit, presided 
at the morning session. After an invocation by Rev. James T. Kenny, super- 
intendent of Catholic schools of Salt Lake City, and word of welcome by 
Mother M. Hilary, C.S.C., provincial, a paper, “The Importance of the 
Mind,” was presented by Rev. William M. Weller, S.J., Portland Ore. 

The afternoon was devoted to group discussions of such topics as adminis- 
tration, student activities, religion and teaching methods. At a closing general 
— — from groups were received and the day’s work was re- 
capitulated. 


Officers of the Northwest Unit are: 


Chairman: Sister M. Suzanne, F.S.P.A., Marycliff High School for Girls, 
Spokane, Wash. 


Vice-Chairman: Rev. Marcel Berthon, O.S.B., St. Martin’s High School, 
Olympia, Wash. 

Seeretary: Sister M. Rita of the Sacred Heart, F.C.S.P., Sacred Heart 
Academy, Missoula, Mont. 

Delegate: Rev. Gordon E. Toner, $.J., Gonzaga High School, Spokane, Wash. 


SOUTHERN UNIT 


The Southern Unit met in annual convention in Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky, on November 27, 1954. Most Rev. John A. Floersch, D.D., Archbishop 
of Louisville, said the Mass for the delegates. 


In the morning’s session, presided over by Rev. John A. Elliott, Memphis, 
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Tenn., chairman of the Southern Unit, a panel discussed “Problems Ep. 
countered in Elementary and Secondary Schools Today.” 


In the afternoon, with Brother Henry C. Ringkamp, S.M., San Antonio, 
Tex., presiding, there was another panel discussion, this time of “Public 
Relations of the Catholic High School.” 


Officers of the Southern Unit are: 


Chairman: Rev. J. Edwin Stuardi, John Carroll High School, Birmingham, 
Ala. 


Vice-Chairman: Brother Conrad, F.S.C., St. Paul College, Covington, Ky. 
Secretary: Sister M. Alice, O.P., Barry College, Miami, Fla. 


Delegate: Rev. John A. Elliott, Catholic High School for Boys, Memphis, 
Tenn. 
Respectfully submitted, 


THE COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL UNITS, 


BROTHER JULIUS J. KRESHEL, S.M., Chairman 
BROTHER ALBERT, F.S.C., California Unit 
BROTHER DANIEL HENRY, F.S.C., Eastern Unit 
BROTHER JAMES WIPFIELD, S.M., Hawaiian Unit 
BROTHER EDWIN GOERDT, S.M., Midwest Unit 
REV. ARTHUR J. SHEEHAN, S.J., New England Unit 
REV. GORDON E. TONER, S.J., Northwest Unit 
REV. JOHN A. ELLIOTT, Southern Unit 
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REPORT ON THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL QUARTERLY BULLETIN 


The Catholic High School Quarterly Bulletin is published in January, 
April, July, and October of each year by the National Catholic Educational 
Association in the interests of the Regional Units of the Secondary School 
Department. 


It is sent gratis to institutional members of the Secondary School De- 
partment, to members of the Executive Committee of that Department, to 
members of the General Executive Board of the Association, to members 
of the Executive Committee of the College and University Department and 
to all superintendents of diocesan school systems. 

Since the last national convention of the NCEA, regular issues of the 
Catholic High School Quarterly Bulletin have appeared in July, October, 
January and April. 

Respectfully submitted, 


THE EDITORIAL BOARD 


VERY REV. MSGR. EDMUND J. GOEBEL, Milwaukee, Wis. 
REV. JOHN P. COTTER, C.M., Princeton, N. J. 

SISTER M. XAVIER, O.P., Chicago, IIl. 

BROTHER JULIUS J. KRESHEL, S.M., Editor, Clayton, Mo. 





ADDRESSES 


REALIZING THE PHILOSOPHY AND OBJECTIVES OF CATHOLIC 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


REV. JOHN F. LENNY, S.J., DIRECTOR OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
FOR MARYLAND PROVINCE, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Catholic life is based on principle. But Catholic life is more than a prin- 
ciple and more than a set of principles. Catholic life is Catholic living. It 
is the actuation of our principles in our daily lives. Similarly Catholic 
. secondary education is based on a set of objectives and a philosophy. How- 
ever, Catholic secondary education is more than a set of objectives and 
more than a philosophy. It is an actual process. It is the actuation of 
our philosophy in the concrete. And with that statement I hope I explain 
the topic of this paper. All I wish to do is answer one simple question. 
How are we to realize our philosophy of education in the classroom? For 
the classroom is the primary locale of the process. To answer that one simple 
question is a rather tall order and I wouldn’t want you to think that my 
answer will match the simplicity of the question. I will try to be practical 
and specific. Anything else would be futile. 


Before attempting to answer the question I have posed, I would like to 
make a couple of simple observations. I admit they are obvious but they are 
most germane to the present topic. First of all, Catholicism is a culture 
and a way of life, and one who is Catholicly educated is not merely trained 
in Catholic doctrine. Hence, we are in the educational field to awaken 
imaginations and enlighten minds, and not only to train character. In 
other words, we are in the field to educate. Secondly, Catholic education is 
indoctrination, for all education is necessarily indoctrination. There has 
never been a system of education that did not indoctrinate. Hence, we are 
not merely within our rights, but we are simply sensible and honest when 
we endeavor to make our education, Catholic education. 


And now to the issue at hand. As I see it, there are three factors or 
three elements in the educational process, the pupil, the matter taught and 
the teacher. 


The pupil, or the educand (to use the approved jargon) is the constant 
in the process. He is an adolescent with all that appellation implies. He 
is a combination of the sudden, bursting fire of youth and the brooding, 
long, long dreams of the young. He is lazy and ambitious. He is strong 
and weak. He is independent and dependent. He is young but wants to 
be old. He is groping but hates to admit it. He wants to face his problems 
but often fears the answers. He yearns to lead but so often follows. Really, 
he is not a contradiction, but a human being on the way. He is climbing 
up the hill to maturity. He will never be so eager again. He will never 
have such potentialities again. He will never be so malleable again. He 
will never be so winning again. These are his golden years—and they never 
return. This is his shining hour. This is his D Day. These are the days of 
his testing. These are the years of his questing. 
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6 

For he is a free son of God, blessed by the gift of faith. His wide eyes 
are just opening on the wondrous world God gave him. His young heart 
js just awakening to the passions and loves God put in him. His marvelous 
mind is just unfolding before the creation God made for him. For better 
or for worse, there he is. His make-up never really alters. His eternal 
destiny certainly never changes. He is the subject of Catholic secondary 
education. Know him, you must—love him, you should—or you will never 
educate him, in a Catholic way or any other way. 


Now we do use means to educate this adolescent. Those means are the 
subjects we teach. Precisely what those subjects are, is really irrelevant 
to our present theme. For they will differ. They must differ since the good 
Cod distributed his gifts and talents with a mysterious but differing hand. 
Whether it be Latin, or algebra, or history, or English, or shop mathematics, 
or typing—whatever it is—it is a means to the education of this particular 
adolescent. And it is, and it must be, a means to his Catholic education. 
And right here really is the most difficult problem I face in this paper. 


It is quite obvious, at least to me, that an algebra class is not a formal 
cass in religion. To make it such is simply not education. When you teach 
algebra, you should teach algebra. Ultimately, you want to save this lad’s 
soul but you are doing it at the moment through teaching algebra. To pre- 
sent a thrilling disquisition on the Ten Commandments or a lively lecture 
on the evils of television during the algebra class may be pious—it may 
even be interesting—-but it is educationally stupid and pedagogically inde- 
fensible. In this particular instance, we want to produce a good Catholic— 
but a good Catholic who knows algebra. Hence, we ought to teach algebra— 
and in the period assigned to it. 


Yet, there is more to the problem than that. A heathen or an atheist 
can teach algebra too—and maybe better than you and I. So, somewhere, 
somehow, there must be a difference in the way we teach it. There has 
to b—or our constant insistence that Catholicism must permeate every 
subject we teach is simply an insistence on a beautiful but nonexistent idea. 
And the difference must be more real and more sensible than the simple 
expedient of “DRAGGING RELIGION” into every class we teach, every 
day we teach. 


Years ago when I was making my first acquaintance with Latin, I noticed 
a peculiar but consistent phenomenon. The notes in the back of the Caesar 
bok always explained, and often at length, the simple and obvious clauses. 
They even translated them. But with lofty disdain and unrhetorical silence 
they would pass over even the existence of the intricate and involved con- 
structions. While by no means exhausting the field of Catholic educational 
literature, I have noticed a similar phenomenon in the books I have read 
and consulted. They always insist that religion must surge through every 
subject we teach—but they never tell you how to start a trickle flowing. 
They always insist that the Catholic way of teaching a subject is quite 
distinct from any other way—but they never offer the distinction. Maybe 
they are wise. And maybe I am foolish. But there must be some answer. 


A partial answer, but only a partial answer, certainly is this. We must 
use the opportunities offered by the subject matter we teach, to delineate 
the natural and supernatural virtues and to apply Catholicism. And this 
certainly is not the “DRAGGING IN RELIGION” I deprecate. It is only 
integral education, in fact, essential education. You are not teaching history, 
ven in an elementary way, if you make it just a game of dates and names. 
You are not teaching English, even on a sensible level, if you make it just 
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a pastime of spelling and punctuation. You are not teaching biology, even 
on a primary basis, if you make it just an exercise in bones and nomencly. 
ture. If history is the meandering record of man’s rendezvous with divine 
destiny, then you must make it evident. If English is the devious tale of 
man’s quest for the beauty that is ever ancient and ever new, then yu 
must make it obvious. If biology is the awesome footprint of the creative 
God on the sands of man’s world, then you must make it clear. The bell 
is there. You must ring it. And you must ring it loudly, clearly and with 
a twentieth century rhythm so it is carried on wave lengths that reach the 
near and yet so far-off land of adolescence. 


I have chosen the simple and classic examples. I admit it. Not every 
subject lends itself so well, so easily and so frequently to such practical 
and obvious applications of Catholicism. I admit that. Some subjects almost 
preclude such an application. I even admit that. But these admissions are 
not really damning. They merely corroborate my own conviction that at 
best such practical applications of Catholicism in the classroom are only a 
partial answer to the problem of realizing our educational philosophy and 
objectives. Do I have a final and complete answer? I certainly hope I do. 
And that brings me to the third and final part of my paper—the teacher, 


To Hilaire Belloc, Europe is the faith and the faith is Europe. To me, 
Catholic education is the teacher and the teacher is Catholic education. 
You can talk of the Catholic atmosphere in your school—and it is real 
though intangible. But who makes it? The teacher. You can talk of the 
Catholic attitudes of your pupils—and they too are real but intangible. 
But who produces them? The teacher. Choose anything you wish, that you 
think makes Catholic education distinctively Catholic, and at the bottom of 
anything you choose, stands the teacher. The realization of our Catholic 
philosophy of education rests on the teacher. He can do it. Only he can 
do it. And with God’s grace, he does do it. 


And he does it most of all just by being himself. He is a man of vivid 
faith—or he would never enter a Catholic classroom. He is a man whose 
life is motivated by zeal—or he would never become a Catholic teacher. 
He is a man of purity—of prayer. He is a man after the heart of God. 
His principles are Catholic—his ideals are Catholic—his thoughts are Cath- 
olic—his instinctive reactions are Catholic. And as he believes and thinks, 
so he lives and teaches. This is merely elementary psychology. 


The Catholic Church is not an idea or a book. It is a living, visible society. 
And Catholic secondary education is not an idea or a book. It is the living 
impact of one human being on another. It is a live heart speaking to a 
live heart. It is a live mind speaking to a live mind. It is a live will speaking 
to a live will. It is an older son of God speaking to a younger son of God. 
It is human and divine. Its humanity is the living teacher, who lives and 
labors through the long years. Its divinity is the living Catholicism that 
rises from the mist of theory and treads the classroom floor incarnated in 
this teacher. 

The teacher is an example first and foremost but he is more than an 
example. He is a way of life. He is a symbol and a fact. He is a sign 
and its fulfillment. He is Catholic education. He is the realization of our 
philosophy. He is the realization of our objectives. He is Christian social 
living in the concrete. He is democracy in action. He is life adjustment in 
reality. It is he and his living Catholic humanity that permeate every sub- 
ject with Catholicism. It is he and his living Catholic humanity that make 
the difference—that weave the thread of Catholicism into the fabric of every 
subject he teaches. 
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And how does he do it? How does he affect his pupils? How does the 
rain seep into the parched dust? How does starlight steal into every nook 
and corner? How does thunder roar across the skies? You might as well 
try to catch a moonbeam in a basket as explain how it happens. But happen, 
it does—thank God. Mark Hopkins and a boy on a log may be good educa- 
tin, But a dedicated Catholic teacher and a boy on a bench is perfect 
education, and to my mind, the one and only plausible and complete answer 
to the realization of our Catholic philosophy of secondary education. 


There is always a temptation to end a paper like this with an exhortation, 
what we used to call a fervorino. I will manfully resist the temptation. 
I will conclude with one quotation, of very recent vintage, from the lips of 
Pope Pius XII: “What is a schoolmaster . . . if he be not in greater or 
less degree, in some way, ‘a man sent from God to bear witness of the 
light’ ”’? 





FACING THE PROBLEMS IN CATHOLIC SECONDARY EDUCATION 


BROTHER E. ANTHONY, F.S.C., CENTRAL CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL, 
CANTON, OHIO 


In his opening address before this group His Excellency, Bishop Wright, has 
outlined succinctly for us the philosophy and objectives of Catholic education, 
and focused our attention upon the practical issues that should guide our aims 
and motivate our endeavors in the work to which we have dedicated our minds 
and hearts. His Excellency has marked out for us the importance of being 
aware that we cannot capsulate the divergent aims of an education that must 
serve the “whole man,” and that there are no shibboleths upo nwhich we may 
base either our present actions or our future plans. During the course of this 
particular session the Secondary Department has attempted in its topical 
selections to present a practical view of our school system of today, witha 
frank consideration of the problems we face in our everyday activities. 


Unfortunately we possess no crystal ball through which we might look into 
the future and thus plan to meet the problems that will confront us. But, 
with reasonable certainty founded upon sound investigation and current 
trends, we can foresee some of the difficulties that will continue to plague 
us in the next generation, and others that will be added to the already impos- 
ing list of headaches. If we were not buoyed up by our confidence in God, 
and encouraged by the invigorating spirit that has been so evident in the 
past generations of Catholic education, we might be excused for professing a 
feeling of frustration as we face the future. But ours has been neither an 
unheroic nor unprofitable past, and when we analyze the tremendous scope 
of Catholic education today, we must pause in amazement at the accomplish- 
ments that have been the fruit of the heroic sacrifices of our American Cath- 
olics, and the unstinted labors of the men and women who have accepted the 
role of “other Christs.” To continue this tradition is a privilege in which we 
glory, and despite countless obstacles we look forward to the struggles ahead 
with a firm determination that we shall continue the tradition that our 
predecessors have established. 


During the course of the past few years we have heard on many occasions 
copious statistics and surveys relative to the educational needs of the future. 
In the course of this paper we shall refrain from a reiteration of these oft 
repeated problems. We accept these facts with thanks, and we now must con- 
sider realistically what we can actually do to meet the future conditions, keep- 
ing in mind the facilities we have or may reasonably hope to acquire. By n0 
means do we presume to infer that we will herein treat all the problems facing 
us, nor do we presume that the suggestions we will make are the only answers 
to the issues treated. It is our intention, however, to highlight certain essential 
phases of our educational program and to present for consideration some of 
the ways these problems may be considered. It is our hope that administrators 
will seize the initiative in treating these pertinent issues and attempt to solve 
their particular problems in the light of their facilities and personnel. Even 
if some of our ventures turn out other then we had hoped, we shall have the 
satisfaction of knowing that we have tried honestly and industriously t 
produce the greatest good. 


Of the many problems facing us, three chief themes rise above all others: 
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firstly, the problem of physical facilities and adjustments in the light of future 
enrollments; secondly, curriculum revisions to meet the needs of all our stu- 
dents, keeping in focus the individual differences of our school populations; 
thirdly, the accepted fact that we must make lay teachers a continuous and 
vital part of our school personnel. 


Each of these issues is sufficient in scope to occupy exclusively the attention 
of an entire convention, but since we hope for some practical results from 
this discussion and since these issues are allied to present conditions, the 
three themes are presented as the basis of this paper. No secondary school 
of today is unconcerned with the various facets of our topic, and no school 
can avoid a serious consideration of them. 


Statistics are available to all which make us acutely aware of the physical 
changes we must make to provide for our increased enrollments of the 
nineteen-sixties. Time after time in recent conventions, and in the educational 
literature of the past years, we have been reminded that the present enroll- 
ments, which we are hard pressed to provide for, will be considerably increased 
in the next decade. We are practical enough to realize that no great financial 
sums will suddenly come our way to make expansion a matter of routine. 
Dioceses and religious groups conducting schools are hard pressed to meet 
financial burdens of the present conditions. In most instances we will be 
forced to face increased enrollments with either present facilities, or minor 
alterations. It is true that where new schools can be erected they are 
comparable to any of our edifices of public education, and it is equally true 
that they are filled within a short time of their opening. Thus it rests with 
us to devise ways and means of using what we have in new ways, and of 
initiating new ideas which at first glance may seem unfeasible, but which if 
evaluated carefully, may prove both practical and helpful. Since the purpose 
of this paper is to offer suggestions rather than repeat portents, I would 
like to draw attention to some plans that are now being employed in various 
school districts, and to some considerations that might prove more beneficial 
than a casual glance would imply. Since facilities and personnel vary in each 
school, no set formula can be applied relative to these suggestions, but it 
remains in the province of each faculty to determine whether they are prac- 
tical or not. However, might I suggest that we should be wary of the too 
common habit of simply saying that a plan wonr’t work when we haven’t 
given it ample thought or investigated its possibilities. 


The most important aspect of our physical facilities is the use we make of 
them. Certainly most administrators strive to achieve maximum service with 
what is available, but I wonder if we ever pause to view existing conditions 
from a new and hitherto untried aspect. When we plan for each school year, 
one of our first considerations is the number of available classrooms. We all 
know that for each unit group we must have adequate space. Yet, are we 
receiving maximum service from existing conditions? I know our first reaction 
to the question will be an unqualified yes. If such is a fact, all well and good. 
It is not our intention to debate the question or to cast doubtful glances in 
any direction. But perhaps it might prove that upon further investigation 
We might change our answer. For example, since added enrollments make 
the number of classrooms always too few, might we not consider the possi- 
bility of different starting times for specific student sections. We immediately 
say that this creates a great inconvenience for the students. But since every- 
one else is being inconvenienced, shouldn’t the recipients of the good produced 
be willing to make some added sacrifice? In some schools this plan has per- 
mitted added enrollment wherein gym classes, some laboratory groups and 
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study halls have been scheduled at a time different from the more formalized 
class groups and thus made more areas available. Some objection will be 
found to the use of these facilities on the grounds that they are not just the 
ideal situation we desire. But we are not concerned with the ideal in this 
respect, and although we must put up with some undesirable elements, the 
basic consideration is can we do a commendable job under the circumstances, 
Does the good effected outweigh the undesirable features? Objection may be 
proposed also on the grounds that dismissal times will differ, but just why 
is it so important that all the students be dismissed at the same time? Per- 
haps many schools are using this arrangement, but we also know that many 
schools are not, and as a suggestion only, it is one method of providing for 
additional students. 


Often in gaining an advantage we undergo some additional difficulties in 
some other aspects of the total school picture, but in these instances we must 
weigh the circumstances carefully and make our decisions in light of the 
greatest good. This applies particularly to a method some schools have 
adopted for increasing classroom facilities. In many of our schools we find 
_ a certain classroom or classrooms larger in size than the normal room. Admin- 
istrators have found that such rooms can be used for combined classes, either 
as study halls or for subjects wherein pupil use of blackboards is very limited, 
such as a class in health. Admittedly, the combined class offers an increased 
problem of supervision, and a more skilled approach on the teacher’s part. 
However, by judicious placement of teachers it has been found that this type 
class can be handled as adroitly as can the conventional size class. The suc- 
cess of the class, however, depends upon the teacher selected. The advantage 
rests in the fact that the combined class makes another classroom available, 
and the roster can be so arranged as to meet this need. 


Undoubtedly in the experiences of some the combined classroom has been 
a source of trouble, and has contributed no little unpleasantness to the daily 
trials of the administrators. We certainly would not utilize such classes if 
they could be avoided. But here again I draw attention to the fact that we 
are not considering the ideal situation; we are attempting to devise ways of 
meeting our problem with the facilities we have at present or can provide 
for the future. When the millennium arrives wherein we have ample class- 
rooms and sufficient teachers to meet our needs, we will not be bothered with 
this problem. But I doubt very much if you or I will be around when that 
day comes. 


in speaking of the combined class as a study hall, attention should be given 
to the inadvisability of using the gymnasium for this purpose. Unless the 
seating arrangement is of a classroom nature, problems of discipline arise 
which offset any advantages. Then, too, the administration must be able to 
assign to this group a teacher who manifests definitely marked ability to con- 
duct an orderly and cooperative class. Without proper supervision and 
methodical arrangement the increased numbers could turn the class into a 
veritable Babel. 


In discussing such matters as combined classes for study purposes and 
allied assignments, we face the problem of teacher load. Very often the 
teacher who is assigned to this class will be obliged to accept an added period 
in his or her daily schedule. Here again I would stress the fact that, since 
we are facing problems of population adjustment, each teacher must realize 
that personnel adjustments are also necessary. Some years back one of our 
chief aims was the reduction of teacher load and we agree that this was 4 
most desirable aim. However, by reason of continued professional teacher 
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gssociation propaganda and the natural tendency of every human being to 
think that he or she is overworked, we are endeavoring to reconcile divergent 
aims. We are attempting to take care of more pupils when additional teachers 
are not available. This places the solution in the hands of those who are 
carrying the burden at present and it is for us to decide whether we wish to 
assume the added sacrifice or not. We religious in particular should be will- 
ing to face the problem before us and recognize that, if there are additional 
casses, if there is a shortage of personnel in our own congregations, and if 
money is not available to secure competent lay teachers, we must do what- 
ever lies in our power to plug the gap, providing that such can be done without 
injury to our own physical and spiritual life, and without prejudice to doing 
acommendable teaching job. 


During the past decade our schools have led the way in attempting to meet 
the curriculum needs of students. It is true that we haven’t received the 
publicity that has attended the efforts of more opulent educational groups, 
nr have we received a just proportion of the physical and financial aids 
available to education and toward which our Catholic people have contributed 
equally with others. Nonetheless, a study of respective school systems will 
show that in the majority of our schools numerous curriculum changes have 
ben made in the light of student population, and it is unfortunate that we 
have not had someone available who could coordinate the efforts already made 
and make the worth-while features serviceable to other schools who are 
attempting to meet the same problem. Herein lies our greatest need in our 
Catholic secondary schools department; the need for a unified source of infor- 
mation and advice founded on results obtained from our schools in the many 
sections of the country. All too often schools are forced into a long period 
of trial and error simply because competent direction and valuable suggestions 
are hard to secure. Frequently we could avoid unnecessary expense and very 
often we could secure more maximum results from our physical plants if they 
were designed and built only after careful study of what has been done and 
what are the specific needs of the particular educational institution. We must 
remember that some sections of the country are much older in educational 
tradition than others, and it is only an aspect of common sense to presume 
that the problems they have faced will be faced by other expanding areas, 
and the valuable solutions they have developed can save both time and money. 
In considering future needs, our department should give some thought to the 
possibility of creating a clearinghouse of information that could serve the 
needs of all our schools. It would be a valuable adjunct of our educational 
expansion. 


Today, the plans in our educational curriculum tend toward the more cath- 
dlie idea of education: the inculcation of basic moral attitudes in all areas of 
the curriculum, and a recognition of the fact that we must plan to include 
the needs of all our children, even though physical facilities make this desire 
untenable in many instances. But facing the problem as it now stands, we 
must accept the obligation of making our curriculums applicable to the 
specific student population, and not attempt to mold a student into a curricu- 
lum setup that is simply too difficult for him to master. 


Determining these needs is not a too difficult problem. We all know the 
value, even if limited, of coordinating prognostic tests with elementary school 
achievement, and of determining with a fair degree of accuracy those students 
who at admission time give indication that certain courses in the curriculum 
will be too difficult for them. We are well aware of the pros and cons of this 
question. Our only insistence here is that, if we desire all our children to 
share in the benefits of our religious training, we must admit them to our 
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schools, and having admitted them, we have the obligation of not asking then 
to achieve what is beyond their abilities. To force them into courses wherein 
they become obvious failures makes them disciplinary problems until such 
time that their failures have accumulated to the dismissal stage, or when of 
their own accord they withdraw in disgust. I am. very glad that we have 
matured educationally from the once common idea that a school must be a 
very good one simply because children who failed were dropped from the 
student body. 


Coexistent with the obligation to provide for the student who has diff- 
culty with the ordinary curriculum is the equal obligation of challenging the 
ability and of properly preparing our better students. Thus we are faced with 
more course offerings unless we choose to side-step the situation and gravitate 
our courses toward the much abused median. 


Necessarily such considerations as the above point to the blatant fact that 
all our course offerings will not have the same enrichment of content. But 
all foods do not have the same nutritive value; yet many learn to thrive on 
the less enriched viands and grow into healthy men and women. I doubt if 
many of us still hold to the once prevalent belief that we cannot grant a 
diploma unless the student has fulfilled a certain very limited and often too 
difficult series of courses. State requirements offer a wide latitude, and there 
is a vast difference between college certification and completion of high school. 
There is no valid argument why we cannot have a high calibre of scholastic 
achievement for the capable student in the same school wherein the limited 
student finds a welcome and a happy existence. This is the essence of Cath- 
olic education—recognizing the value of the individual soul, rather than the 
mere formal course content allotted to a respective curriculum. 


We recognize that the addition of courses for the less gifted creates an 
additional problem of personnel and room space, but we likewise recognize that 
these difficulties are less important than dropping students from our schools 
and still expecting them to appreciate Catholic attitudes. To face this prob- 
lem we must resort to new planning. I have felt for years that the curricu- 
lum setup as we know it today could stand pruning and reorganization. Dur- 
ing the course of years in which compulsory school age has risen, wherein 
teacher organizations and textbook publishers have loaded the curriculum with 
many nonessentials, and particularly wherein we have gravitated toward the 
median as a common denominator for both teaching and accomplishment, 
much unnecessary time and effort has been expended. Would it not be possi- 
ble for us to give a thorough grounding in many of our courses in less time 
than we expend? Is it not possible to teach the above average student as 
much in one year of concentrated effort in certain subjects as we now do in 
two years? I feel that it is. Frequently we see the better students being 
obliged to spend the same time on the same content matter as the less capable 
student. Is not much of the material we stress repetitious and grasped easily 
by the better student? Are we considering the added mental maturity of the 
secondary school student, or are we teaching him as we did in the elementary 
grades? 


Certainly such changes and their allied modifications must receive sanction 
of accrediting groups. But are we to presume that, if we can do as good 4 
job in less time and can enrich our curriculum, accrediting agencies will not 
welcome the change, or would have the right to veto it. These suggestions are 
not idealistic. Some groups are experimenting with them and others have 
actually put them into practice. One of our state Catholic educational associa- 
tions has reached the stage of discussing the plan with the State Department 
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of Public Education. Recently one of our higher institutions of learning has 
yentured on the same program and has made it mandatory for all students 
enrolling in 1954. 


Administrators must accept the role of leaders, and they must exercise 
their obligation and their right to strive for the maximum result in the par- 
ticular sphere in which they work. In few instances will the results be identi- 
cal, but certain common factors will be present in all instances, and from 
these common factors modifications can be determined and supplied. 


Since we are faced with the problem of larger enrollments, we would like to 
suggest that we give some consideration in our secondary schools to what we 
term “individual pupil monitor system.” All too often a teacher has a par- 
ticular class of such numbers that it is impossible for him or her to give the 
individual attention he or she would like to give to some student or students 
who are definitely weak in that subject. The teacher is aware of this neglect, 
and feels compunction over it, but just hasn’t the time or opportunity to cor- 
rect the situation. In instances of this nature some administrators encourage 
their staff members to utilize the ability of the very intelligent student to help 
those who are in difficulty. At one time we catered to certain psychiatric 
“cliches” that this system encouraged pride on the part of the gifted, and 
imbued a feeling of frustration in the limited. Common sense points to the 
fact that our students are being trained to take their place in society, that 
they must learn that they will be expected to help others and to seek help 
themselves, that God has not endowed all with equal ability in all spheres, 
and that God will require of them only that they do all they can to produce 
results with the talents He has given them. Experiences that I have had in 
this regard, and they are not few in number, have in the majority of instances 


tended to promote a better understanding among the students so associated, 
and have promoted a better sense of loyalty to each other. One caution should 
be applied. The teacher must exercise good judgment in the selection of both 
monitors and those whom each is to help. 


A definite result of careful curriculum adjustment is school loyalty and 
cooperation. A satisfied student is seldom a discipline problem, or one who 
will not work hard for any school project. If there is one thing we need for 
educational success in the future, it is the loyalty and hard work of our 
future fathers and mothers. It is they who must supply both the financial aid 
= the physical support for both the continuance and expansion of Catholic 

ucation. 


It has been said frequently in late years that the lay teacher is now a 
necessary and important part of our Catholic school system. Thank God that 
such a transition has come. But with the transition there come also some 
problems. During this convention the lay teacher in our schools has been 
treated at a separate panel discussion. I will not attempt to itemize the con- 
siderations we must give to this new phase of our secondary school system, 
but — like to make some general suggestions that pertain to lay per- 
sonnel. 


The lay teacher in our schools is not a stop-gap plan. We feel strongly 
that his or her presence on our staffs is a much desired and necessary element 
In the training of our Catholic youth. Allied with this feeling is the conviction 
that certain phases of our school program are best handled by the lay mem- 
bers of the faculty, providing they have a sound idea of school policy and 
wherein they feel that their ideas and opinions are valued. Administrators 
should utilize this valuable asset to their staffs. 
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The most weighty problem concerning the employment of lay teachers is the 
oft repeated and ever persistent matter of finance. At the present moment it 
is pertinent to consider this phase in some of its less prominent facets. Assum- 
ing that we employ lay teachers, the first element is how much we can pay, 
Frequently we bargain in the hope that we may receive the best and pay the 
least. This is in most cases wishful thinking, and leads to sad results. Salary 
is but one phase of selecting lay personnel. It is better not to hire a lay 
teacher if that teacher is not of the character and temperament to lead and 
control high school students. To determine such qualifications is not an easy 
matter, but usually our administrators are familiar enough with personnel 
problems pertinent to their own religious groups to be able to make a reason- 
able judgment relative to character. This personal judgment should be com- 
bined with the certainty that the educational background of the prospective 
teacher is adequate for him or her to handle the specific field to which assign- 
ment is to be made. These two elements can be supplemented further by the 
non-academic background and experiences of the candidate. Certainly we 
should not hire a teacher without a definite assignment in mind for that 
teacher. The universal genius is a rarity and we won’t secure him for the 
* price we pay. To secure a teacher competent in his or her field, and one of 
desirable character development, we must expect to pay a salary scale com- 
parable to that of other educational agencies. If a prospective teacher comes 
to us only because he or she can fit into no other system, we will rue the day 
that we made the selection. Such teachers only add to disorder and confusion 
and sometimes they become more of a problem of discipline for the adminis- 
tration than do the students, 

In addition to a comparable salary, and I stress the word comparable, our 
teachers must have some assurance of tenure. We cannot expect to be chang- 
ing lay teachers every year and still develop a continuous educational pro- 
gram. It is true that we cannot hope to meet the increments and top salaries 
of the higher paid districts of public education, but it happens often that we 
do not have to do so to secure and hold competent lay teachers. These men 
and women are often willing to make a monetary sacrifice to Catholic educa- 
tion if we but give them sufficient assurance that they will be able to provide 
for their families the things they have a right to expect. 


The lay teacher affords us an excellent opportunity to give family instruc- 
tion to our students, and where this teacher has the respect and confidence 
of the pupils, the effect is greater then we could hope to achieve. Then, too, 
the lay teacher makes an ideal school representative in sports events, deal- 
ing with social agencies such as the Community Chest groups, etc., and as a 
public relations officer of the school—all this, of course, providing the respec- 
tive teacher is a representative and loyal member of the faculty. 


This last supposition brings us to the fact that the lay members of the 
faculty must be regarded as faculty members in the fullest sense. They must 
understand both the philosophy and objectives of their school, and they must 
be conversant with the scholastic program in all its phases. This is accom- 
plished only when they are permitted to participate in faculty meetings and 
share in the exchange of ideas. It is not necessary that they be present at 
all general meetings of the faculty, but if they do not attend all these meet- 
ings, they should have some member of the administration meet with them 
regularly and receive their ideas and transmit to them the general school 
policies and contemplated activities. 


This paper has not attempted to be all-inclusive nor determinative. It is 
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our hope to direct attention to some of the more pressing problems facing us 
and to encourage both administrators and staffs to exercise the wonderful 
initiative that has been a part of our Catholic secondary system. The achieve- 
ments of the past have been remarkable, but the task ahead is equally chal- 
lenging, and we urge all members of our secondary department to realize 
that ours is a dedicated service and one in which we must work together for 
our own salvation and the salvation of the children intrusted to our care. 





SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


RELIGION 


(Chairmen: Brother Julius J. Kreshel, S.M., and 
Rev. Thomas F. Reidy, O.S.F.S.) 


REALIZING OUR PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION THROUGH THE 
RELIGION PROGRAM 
(Summary of Address) 


FRANK SHEED, AUTHOR, PUBLISHER, LECTURER, 
NEW YORK AND LONDON 


Education is essentially the development of responses to reality. We can 
respond to reality in myriad ways, some requiring no education at all. But 
the deeper levels of response—to truth by way of science or history or 
philosophy, to beauty by way of poetry or painting or music—call for 
education, the aid of others who have already made the response. Again 
responses can be in the intellect or the will or the emotions or the bodily 
organism. Education is concerned with all of these. I shall concentrate 


upon the intellectual. 

The intellectual response to reality is to see it aright, which involves 
a double effort—to see one’s particular field of study with increasing depth 
and lucidity, but also to see it in the totality to which it belongs. Without 
God there is no totality, only a shapeless mass of individual things. The 
Catholic, knowing God, sees all things related to Him, consequently related 
to each other. The universe is a uni-verse. A steady growth in the knowledge 
of individual fields, and in the knowledge of the totality to which they 
belong, is the aim of Catholic education on the intellectual side. 

The study of the totality is precisely the object of the religious program. 
And we find that this study, too, falls under the same formula—the clearest 
possible understanding of the individual doctrines, but these seen not as 
isolated but in their inter-relation within the totality. It is essential, there- 
fore, that the curriculum should be so drawn up that both elements are 
provided for. 

But my concern today is not so much with the curriculum as with the 
actual teaching, a matter upon which, as it seems to me, not nearly enough 
thinking has been done. Teaching is a resultant of the teacher and the 
method. 

Within the Catholic philosophy of education, the teacher holds a key posi- 
tion. When it comes to the truths men live by, the teacher cannot simply 
state them and leave them; he must give himself with the truth adhering; 
there must be a complete self-devotion. But willingness to give oneself is 
not enough, nor is knowledge of doctrine and love of it; a teacher may 
have all these things and still be a bore. Apart from the occasional genius 
born with the art, most of us must be taught to teach; and the indispensable 
derivant is the power to hold the interest of the class. 
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But there are two further problems arising from the nature of the subject 
matter. (1) Doctrine is almost continuously spiritual; no other subject in 
the curriculum is. The pupils simply have not the muscles to take hold of 
spiritual reality; the teacher must give them not only the truths to hold 
but almost the muscles to hold them with. (2) Even when they have 
grasped the meaning of the truths as well as they can, there is still a 
difficulty—to see them as real. The difficulty is not that the great doctrines 
seem untrue but that it is hard to feel that they are there at all. 


These two problems seem to me to be the problems for the doctrine teacher. 
A great deal more work will have to be done upon them than has yet been 
done. As to the first, we can suggest ways of helping the mind to cope. 
As to the second, the solution seems to lie in concentrating all one’s teaching 
powers upon making our Lord real to them. Once He is really real, His 
reality supports the reality of the whole spiritual universe. 





DEVELOPING SPIRITUALLY VIGOROUS CATHOLICS 


REV. DOMINIC BRADY, O.P., FENWICK HIGH SCHOOL, 
OAK PARK, ILL. 


In April, 1939, the Policies Committee of the Secondary School Department 
of the Catholic Educational Association submitted their report on the seven 
broad objectives of Catholic secondary education. The second of these ob- 
jectives, to develop spiritually vigorous Catholics, is the subject of this paper. 


The Committee enunciated ten subordinate objectives to help us under- 
stand more precisely the significance of each objective. A study of these 
reveals that the objectives are, indeed, broad. They are as broad as education 
itself, which begins at the cradle and ends at the grave. The realization 
of each objective will, at specific levels, be determined by the rate and level 
of individual development. Obviously, all educational agencies, home, church, 
state and school, must cooperate for final achievement. 


A glance at the first sub-objective of our topic is sufficient to indicate 
that we have a tremendous task before us, for ours is a problem of moral 
and religious development. The Committee states that the primary sub- 
objective is to develop Catholics: 1. who personalize truth, especially moral 
and religious truth, by applying it to their own conduct. 


Is there any teacher here this morning who has not worried over this 
problem? Is there any teacher here this morning who has found an infallible 
and efficacious solution to this problem? What can we do within the specific 
limitations of our causality, using the means that are available to us as 
schoolmen, to assist in the development of spiritually vigorous Catholics? 
Before we answer, we might reasonably investigate more thoroughly the 
nature of our charge. 


To limit our consideration I have, not without some trepidation, restated 
the objective in this proposition: A spiritually vigorous Catholic is a prudent, 
devout, and zealous Catholic. 

A prudent Catholic is a man of action who accomplishes in deed the things 
that have to be done in the way in which reason, illumined by faith, dictates 
that they should be done. Prudence is a virtue that is most necessary for 
the good human life, for a good life consists in good deeds. To do good 
deeds, it matters not only what a man does, but also how he does it; he 
must do it from right choice and not merely from impulse or passion.’ 


Prudence is an habitual perfection of the practical intellect which disposes 
man to do the right thing at the right time for the right reason. It is, 
inndeed, a practical “wisdom” about human affairs, the “right reason” of 
behavior. True and perfect prudence always refers to the process of think- 
ing out and commanding the right means to a good end, not only particular 
good ends, but the good end of man’s whole life. 

The objective of this habit as an intellectual virtue is the truth about 
human actions in relation to human happiness and always includes the 
application of this wisdom to action. Viewed in this light prudence is 


1 Here and throughout this paper reference is made to the S Theologica of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Reference is also made to Aquinas’ De Virtutibus Cardinalibus and De Virtutibus in 
Communi. 
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understood to be a bridge between the realm of thought and the realm of 
action. It is the bond that effects the practical and harmonious union of 
thought with deed. 


As the director of all moral action, prudence is intimately related to the 
moral order, but it is not to be confused with the moral virtues. The moral 
virtues incline the human appetites, both intellectual and sensible, to the 
reasonable goals of human perfection. Prudence selects and commands the 
means to human perfection in each particular action. 


It becomes obvious that prudence, as a virtue, is impossible unless the 
will of man is well inclined both to the reasonable ends of human living, 
and the means of attaining those ends. The end or good understood is the 
immediate object of the will, and to it the will freely (freedom of specifica- 
tin and exercise) tends when it is presented by the intellect. Prudence is 
directly concerned with effective consideration and command of the right 
means to the reasonable ends that are known by the intellect. Perfect pru- 
dence and the perfection of the moral virtues are acquired at the same time. 


In the development of perfect and total prudence a man must repeatedly 
exercise his practical intellect in the acts of good counsel, right judgment, 
and effective command. His well disposed will must cooperate (acts of con- 
sent, choice, and use) for the perfection of the moral virtues. Total prudence 
and perfect moral virtues are inseparable companions in the quest for human 
maturity. Neither can exist as virtues without the others. When a man 
acquires the virtue of prudence, he has also acquired all the moral virtues 
that are necessary for his total and perfect moral rectification. 


In the beginning these virtues are generated as dispositions; prudence is 
partial, and the moral virtues are imperfect. After long and frequent exer- 
cise in the acts of virtue, there will zome a time when one more act will 
be sufficient to generate these virtues as habits. When this act is exercised, 
prudence and perfect moral virtues result. 


The only direct and natural approach to the virtue of prudence is the 
constant and voluntary repetition of prudential acts. Prudence is a very 
personal perfection of man to be acquired by persistent and diligent personal 
effort. No one can efficiently cause the acquired virtue of prudence in the 
individual soul but the individual himself. Prudence, and the acquired moral 
virtues, cannot be imposed from without. Within the sanctuary of his own 
soul the individual alone, under God, can and should be his own master. 
Each individual by his own reasonable actions must develop those poten- 
tialities that God has given him for human perfection and virtuous living. 
Others may help; indeed, others must help, but the individual alone can 
accomplish. 

A devout Catholic is a man with the will to give himself readily to the 
things that concern the service of God. Devotion in its perfection calls for 
Prompt and total subjection of man to his Creator. It is an interior act of 
a will well disposed by the habit of justice to give to God His due through 
the medium of religion. As such, devotion prescribes the mode for all human 
actions, whether they are acts of the will itself about things directed to 
the end, or acts of the other powers moved by the will, as the efficient 
Psychological motor of all human activity. 

The extrinsic and chief cause of this prompt will is God Himself, but the 
Intrinsic cause from the human side is meditation and contemplation, for the 
object of the will is the good understood. It is through meditation and con- 
templation of divine truth that man conceives the need of surrendering him- 
self to God’s service. Two basic considerations lead to true devotion: an 
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active awareness of God’s infinite goodness and loving kindness, and the hon- 
est conviction of man’s finite insufficiency and weakness. Reverent applica- 
tion of the mind to God’s unending beneficence awakens love and the union of 
affections, while honest self-appraisal cannot but engender a clear recognition 
of our dependence upon Him. Prompt, positive, and generous dedication to the 
pursuit of God’s kingdom is the fruit of devotion. Study of divine truth is 
the source of its strength. 


Zeal is an immediate effect of love and burns more vigorously with each 
increase in the intensity of love. Since love is a motion of the appetites 
seeking union with the object loved, an intense love seeks to remove everything 
that impedes or opposes its progress toward the beloved. Manifestations of 
zeal will necessarily vary with the nature of the love and the object loved, 
The zeal that arises from concupiscible love may very well give rise to jeal- 
ousy, envy, and contention, while the zeal of friendship causes a man to be 
moved against everything that opposes his friend’s true good. The friends of 
God are said to be zealous on His behalf when they labor to the best of their 
ability to repel whatever is contrary to the honor and will of God. A zealous 
Catholic strives consistently to remedy whatever evil he may perceive, within 
or without his own domain. If he cannot remove the evil, he bears with it and 
laments it. 


If we will assist in developing s} “itually vigorous Catholics, actualizing the 
acquired moral virtues—both of th are so necessary to dispose students 
for the pursuit and attainment ie intellectual virtues and to remove the 
extrinsic impediments to the operation of grace—we must somehow assist in 
developing prudent, devout, and zealous Catholics. 


We have observed that prudence, devotion, and zeal are intimately related 
to the action and dispositions of the human will. We must be willing to recog- 
nize and accept therein the necessary limitations of our apostolate. 


Our work is with immature individuals, individuals whose moral integrity 
and personal responsibility must be formed according to the example and 
teaching of Christ. This is a responsibility that we share, and not in equal 
proportions, with the family, the Church, and the law-making and law-enfore- 
ing functions of the political community. We must always remember that 
prudence and the moral virtues cannot be taught directly. We can teach a 
person how to be prudent and how to acquire the moral virtues. We can and 
we should present this doctrine as the most desirable and satisfying of human 
experiences. We cannot, however, form these virtues, or efficiently and 
physically cause them to be exercised. God alone can do this, and He alone can 
accomplish this without destroying the essential freedom of the human will. 


No school can assume primary responsibility for moral development, for 
academic means are essentially inadequate to accomplish moral education. 
The Catholic school is an institution designed primarily for the orderly pur- 
suit of the arts and sciences that are necessary to the good life here and 
hereafter, in an atmosphere permeated with Christian piety. If we attempt 
to do more or less than this, we are doomed to failure. 


In carrying out our responsibilities we must always distinguish the activities 
of the classroom from the activities of the school as a whole. The formality 
of the classroom demands that all the activities of the classroom be ordered 
primarily and proximately to the intellectual comprehension of the arts and 
sciences. As teachers we go into the classroom to teach not anything or every- 
thing but the truth about the matter we have been assigned to teach. 


One of the sciences that we must teach is the science of God and of other 
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things as they are related to God. This is the science of theology, or as it 
is more often but improperly called, religion. One part of this science is the 
science of morals which is devoted to the scientific exposition of the principles 
and laws of human or moral conduct. Our success in teaching moral science 
is not to be evaluated in terms of the virtuous conduct of our students, but 
rather by their intellectual comprehension of those principles and laws. We 
may rightfully hope that their knowledge will have an active influence upon 
their actions, but our effectiveness in teaching this science is not measured 
by the good lives of our students, but rather by their knowledge of what is 
necessary to make life good. In the school we are especially equipped to accept 
our full share of responsibility for imparting true moral knowledge. 


The other activities that we promote in our schools, whether they are called 
co-curricular or extracurricular, whether they are secular or religious in 
nature, are to be tolerated or cultivated only if they provide our students with 
the opportunity to make moral judgments, and command moral actions. It 
is thus that we provide our students with the occasion for the exercise of 
virtue. These activities along with the general atmosphere of Christian piety, 
the rules of discipline, general and particular precepts regulating the moral 
conduct necessary for Christian social living, our own prudent, devout, and 
zealous example, the incidental or organized counseling that we may have 
occasion to give all are indirect means at our disposal to assist in the develop- 
ment of spiritually vigorous Catholics. Beyond this we may not reasonably be 
expected to go. 





DEVELOPING SOCIALLY-MINDED CATHOLICS 


REV. PAUL A. RYAN, S.M., ST. MARY’S HIGH SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


In developing this topic, we easily recognize that we are treating of Objec- 
tive VI of the “Objectives of Catholic Secondary Education in the United 
States” as listed in the Catholic High School Quarterly Bulletin, April, 1944, 
pp. 26-27. 


To define our terms: “Mindedness”: we use this word in connection with 
another word to describe the habitual sum total of a person’s thoughts, ideas, 
ideals, values, preferences and aversions, choices, loves and hates; e.g., we 
talk of a man’s being high- or low-minded . . . heavenly- or earthly-minded. 


“Social”: we use this adjective in a variety of ways, but here, basically, 
“social” means a sense of responsibility (or at least an alert interest) in 
whatever concerns one’s fellow men. 


Putting these ideas together, we find that “social-mindedness” means the 
possession of such a cast of mind and heart that those who possess it are: 


habitually aware of the other fellow; 

habitually concerned about him and his welfare, his successes and failures; 

habitually striving to aid him materially, mentally, morally, and 
spiritually; 

conscious of the effect that the institutions surrounding all of us have on 
our lives; 

laborious in their efforts to Christianize them all. 


We are convinced that our students are not social-minded. (In Particular 
Examen perhaps a little soul-searching might reveal our own lack of social- 
mindedness, at least in certain aspects. If so, heal our own sickness first and 
fast.) 


It seems to me, our first step in training to social-mindedness is to con- 
vince our students that they are not social-minded. They must recognize their 
deficiency before any improvement can be made. By very pointedly, and in 
detail, discussing with them the following ideas, we can lead them to see that 
they do lack social-mindedness. 


Where the group guidance program is in honor and practice, the teacher has 
a ready-made means at hand. It is my personal conviction that this whole 
education to social-mindedness can not be accomplished by mere lecture; it 
must be drawn skillfully from the students themselves. Only in this way will 
a change of mind and heart become a fact. 

Catholics in general are not social-minded, i.e., not other-person conscious. 
This statement is especially true of teen-age Catholics. 

We present evidence from their religious lives. 1) Their purpose in life. 
When asked why they are here in life, they will say: “J am here to save my 
soul.” Self-perfection is clearly more evident than God’s glory. They fail, also, 
to realize that according to Our Lord, it is only through social action that He 
can save them. (Cf., Matthew 25:31ff.) 2) Their worship. They prefer priv- 
ate prayer to social worship. Compare the popularity of novenas against that 
of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. They often balk at the introduction of 
dialog or chanted Mass. They fail to see the social nature of the sacraments, 
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especially the Eucharist. 3) Their morals. They are ridden with a sense of 
personal sin and guilt instead of being filled with joy at being of the Mystical 
Body, of the community of the redeemed. They fail to see that even secret, 
personal sins have a bad social effect on the life and the beauty of the Mysti- 
cal Body as a whole. 


Further evidence comes from their reaction: 1) to parish and school organ- 
izations. The few who join them. Still fewer are active in them. Their 
meagre response to the call to Catholic Action. And the reasons behind 
these facts: “What do J get out of them?” 2) to politics and politicians, 
on city, state, and national levels. Their lack of interest in them... an 
ignorance of issues and men .. . general attitude of: “It’s not my business... 
What’s the use?” 


Yet more evidence from their attitudes with regard to: 1) our capitalistic 
system: they are startled to hear the Pope say it cannot be justified by 
Christian principles. 2) labor unions: indifference or cynicism. 3) interracial 
relationships: attitude with regard to Negroes, Mexicans, Indians, those of 
the Yellow race ... “They’re all right in their place!” Consider their non- 
membership in groups who are working for interracial understanding and 
harmony. 4) international affairs: e.g., lack of knowledge of and interest in 
UN, UNESCO, etc. In general, there is either complete ignorance, apathy, or 
pessimism and despair on the part of most Catholics with regard to the inter- 
national scene. 

When the students are convinced that they are not social-minded, their next 
question will not be: How do we become social-minded? Rather, they will 
want to know how did we get this way? i.e., not social-minded? The answer 
to that key question can be developed in the following way. 

God created man to be both an individual and a social being. From their 
own experience, students can easily see this; e.g., their need at times to be 
alone; at other times to be with others, etc. God created man to share (par- 
tially on earth, fully in Heaven) in the most infinitely intense of all social 
lives: that of the Holy Trinity. (This is a point that will bear beautiful 
development in your classes.) In Paradise there was a complete balance be- 
tween the personal and the social drives of Adam and Eve, until Adam 
and Eve went anti-social and committed original sin. Pride, and love of self 
to the contempt of God and of others, was the essence of their sin—i.e., a 
complete negation of social-mindedness. Men and women ever since have ex- 
perienced in themselves a conflict between a life lived with and for others and 
a life lived for self alone. 

Christ came to earth and renewed the social-mindedness of men. The first 
Christians were Christ-centered, and therefore social-minded. Contrast their 
spirit with today’s individualism, sentimental devotionalism, emotionalism. 

What happened between then and now to cause the change? The liturgy 
failed to keep up with man’s social needs; e.g., the altar was placed against 
the wall, the priest turned his back to the people, the non-understood Latin 
was retained. As a result, man became preoccupied with his own personal 
perfection, neglecting the social side of life. 

The Protestant Deformation got in its licks too. “Private interpretation” is 
tugged individualism. It threw away the liturgy and the Mass—and these 
are one of man’s most socializing agencies. In defending herself the Church 
had to overstress her external visibility and juridical power, and so to under- 
emphasize her inner life as a body, an organism, a social force. 

Our land, wonderful though she be, added her devastating anti-social influ- 
ence. The United States has a strong current of “individualism” from the 
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Protestant and the Industrial Revolutions, and our thinking has been uncon- 
sciously colored by it. The American ideal, from Horatio Alger on, has been 
to be a personal success. “Every man for himself.” Our philosophy of un- 
restrained capitalism and competition does not conduce to make us anxious 
about and interested in the other chap—save as a source of personal gain or 
comfort. Our material progress, production lines, chain stores, amalgamated 
farms ... all tend to dehumanize thousands, to the detriment of the social 
spirit. The selfish element in the American way of living is evidenced by 
the prevalence of divorce, contraceptive practices, the breakdown of boy-girl 
standards of conduct, racial discrimination, crime, the mad scramble for 
money and pleasure. 


The spirit of our times has placed the final emphasis on self and selfishness, 
This spirit of our times, “secularism,” is evaluated by the Pope and our 
Bishops as “the worst evil of our times.” It is a spirit that makes man con- 
tented with life here in time and on earth—it does not deny God; it just 
ignores Him and passes Him by—it is not anti-religious, just non- or ir- 
religious. 


‘Put these ideas across to our students (in greater detail, of course) and 
they will know the forces that have robbed them and others of their true 
Christian social heritage. They will know what influences they must fight 
against in themselves and in others if they are to fulfill their vocation (as 
Catholics) : to revolutionize the world and its social institutions back to Christ. 


Next we lead our students to a realization that the Church is social in her 
nature, her teaching, and her acting—and, therefore, to be worthy of the name 
Catholic, these students must be social in thought and word and deed always. 


The Church is social in its nature or structure. Composed of human (social) 
beings, for the social purpose of the redemption of all men, Christ’s Church 
is His Mystical Body (a social organism socially unified and vivified by one 
Head, one Spirit, one Life) destined to bring all men into the social com- 
munity of heaven. 


The mind and heart of Christ are social. Father Rooney, S.J., has a series 
of excellent articles in Action Now for this present school year which are an 
absolute “must” in this regard (Queen’s Work, St. Louis). This whole paper 
has followed closely his development in direction. Time does not permit a 
detailed development of such inspiring ideas on the social mind of Christ. 
Only this conclusion: Christ’s prolongation in time, the Catholic Church, His 
Mystical Body, having His “mind” should be socially conscious too. We have 
only to consider the vast number of social encyclicals of our recent Holy 
Fathers and the social statements of our Bishops to realize the truth of our 
conclusion. 


In her action among men, the Catholic Church is social-minded. Let us 
not neglect presenting to our students the fundamentally social character of 
the sacraments. This is an idea too easily overlooked or discounted. Our 
Holy Father, Pius XII, seems to stress the socialness of the sacraments in 
his Encyclical on the Mystical Body of Christ. (A helpful article entitled “All 
Sacraments Are Social” can be found in Worship, September, 1954, or in 
Catholic Action Reprints, #125, of the University of Dayton, Ohio. Many of 
these CA Reprints deal with social consciousness. They are most helpful.) 


The vast array of works of charity which have been the glory of the Church 
in all ages add further eloquent proof of the social-mindedness of the action 
of the Church of Jesus Christ. 


After a development of these ideas concerning the social-mindedness of the 
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Church, there is only one conclusion at which our students can arrive: if I 
am to be a true Christian and Catholic, I must be social-minded. As Cardinal 
Suhard said: “There is only one true Catholicism; it is social or it is nothing.” 


Presuming on the native intelligence of our students to grasp these facts, 
and counting on their generosity and grace-inspired idealism to implement 
their newly acquired realization of social-mindedness, we have only one more 
step: providing healthy avenues for the acquisition and expression of this 
social-mindedness. If they have mastered the ideas thus far presented, it 
will take the very merest of suggestion and direction on the teacher’s part to 
lead them to practical applications or fields of social expression in daily life. 


THE HOME: The real measure of a home is what it does for the members 
of the family, how it allows each to develop his personality to the fullest 
while developing the common good. Our social-minded students will realize 
the absolute need for authority (on the part of parents) and of obedience (on 
the part of children)—based on the share the parents have in the authority of 
God. Social home-living requires respect for the property and privacy of 
other members of the family, even of the younger children. A cooperative 
spirit will develop. 


THE SCHOOL: Social-minded students will realize that effort at and success 
in studies is not a mere personal gain; society gains or loses with each 
student’s successes or failures. Here again a cooperative spirit will be de- 
veloped, as well as respect for teachers and students, interest in them and 
their success. No longer will a student be able to shirk responsibility for 
joining some school organizations. 


BOY-GIRL RELATIONS: When seen in their social setting, boy-girl re- 
lations are no problem. Only when these relations become selfish, self-gratifi- 
cation, dissociated from their purpose in society do they become dangerous, 
sinful, disastrous for society. Our students will recognize God’s plan in these 
matters. There will be a deep respect between boy and girl. Theirs will be 
a preparation for the future responsibilities of married life and parenthood. 
Easily will they discover the falsity of: “We’re not hurting anyone but our- 
selves.” Rather they will see that every letting down of the proper barriers 
harms the whole social order, the Mystical Body. They will quickly set up 
correct standards for the kind of parties to give and attend, the type of dates 
to accept. 


MASS COMMUNICATIONS—Radio, TV, Magazines: Social-minded teen- 
agers will accept their responsibility for these means of communication. Theirs 
will be the courage to express approval and disapproval, and a care not to be 
influenced by false, secularistic, anti-social ideas. Father Keller’s Christopher 
ideals will fit in here perfectly. 


MOVIES: The Legion of Decency will be willingly followed by our students 
who have mastered Christ’s social teachings. (Not such as we experienced in 
St. Louis when His Excellency, Archbishop Ritter, forbade attendance at the 
theatre showing an objectionable film—‘“What right does the Bishop have to 
tell us... .?” was the reaction of too many students lacking social-mindedness. ) 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: Our students should 
see their obligation to participate in such things as the United Nations Con- 
test (for surely answers to this contest need Christ’s ideas!), student UN 
and congresses, the National Forensic League. Our encouragement of these 
avenues of social expression will help our students greatly. 


In conclusion, I would say emphatically that the method presented in this 
paper for developing social-minded Catholic teen-agers has been tried with 
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varying degrees of success. It is not the only system, I am sure. From the | 
floor we may receive many and more effective suggestions. I hope we do. | 
But if some ideas herein presented prove of help to other educators in making © 
their students think more socially, it has been a success. May the social- | 
minded Christ make all of us, His teachers, social-minded, that in turn we © 
may make our students social-minded. 
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THE ADMINISTRATOR’S APPROACH TO THE LAY TEACHER PROBLEM 
REGARDING SALARY, TENURE, AND PENSIONS 


BROTHER JOSEPH J. PANZER, S.M., UNIVERSITY OF DAYTON, 
DAYTON, OHIO 


For the past few decades, the strong agitation within the ranks of public 
school educators for a greater measure of economic security has been viewed 
by Catholic administrators with sympathy, but with a kind of detached interest 
and even perhaps with a degree of smug complacence. Our own religious 
teachers, vowed to poverty, have not been unduly concerned about their pay; 
they have been known to jest about their permanent tenure, or at least about 
their freedom from the grim hazards of unemployment; and no public or 
private pension plans, however generously conceived, have been found to 
match the retirement system which enables our veteran teachers to spend 
their declining years, singularly free from financial worries, in the quiet 
seclusion of the mother house. 


So fortunate has been our position in these respects that we find ourselves 
today somewhat unprepared to cope with the complex financial problems that 
confront us with the current influx of lay teachers into our educational system. 
It is true that there have always been laymen on our teaching staffs; but 
their number has been relatively small, and their economic status has been 
largely a matter of local concern. The rising tide of enrollments, the rapid 
expansion of our schools, and the inadequacy of religious vocations, have sud- 
denly made us aware of a vast, untapped reserve of teacher material among 
the Catholic laity. Our colleges and universities have been the first to exploit 
this new resource, but our secondary schools have been quick to follow. The 
number of lay teachers in our high schools and academies has practically 
doubled in the past twenty years, so that today approximately 5,000 of our 
teachers, or about 20% of the total staff, are laymen. 


Accompanying our realization that Catholic laymen can help us solve the 
impending teacher shortage has been a growing conviction that there is a 
definite, permanent place for them in the educational apostolate. It should be 
pointed out that this attitude represents neither a rationalization nor a sharp 
reversal of policy. Already a quarter of a century ago, Pope Pius XI declared 
that it filled his soul “with consolation and gratitude toward the Divine Good- 
ness to see, side by side with religious men and women engaged in teaching, 
such a large number of excellent lay teachers..." And a half-dozen years 
ago, Monsignor Carl J. Ryan, in a widely publicized address, extolled the 
many valuable contributions which lay teachers could be expected to make to 
Catholic educational institutions. 


It should be obvious that the acceptance of laymen on our faculties must be 


‘Pius XI, “Christian Education of Youth,” Five Great Encyclicals (New York: The Paulist 
Press, 1939), p. 63. 


*Carl J. Ryan, “The Lay Teacher in the Catholic School,” The Catholic Mind (April, 1949). 
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on a partnership basis. We can hardly expect competent laymen to apply for 
membership on our staffs, or, if they do, to remain for any length of time, 
if they feel that they are little more than auxiliaries or substitutes, perform- 
ing such services as the religious teachers are unable at the moment to dis- 
charge, and holding their positions precariously at the whim or pleasure of 
school authorities. It is necessary, therefore, that these lay co-workers be 
thoroughly integrated into our educational system, that they be given sound 
professional status, and that they be made to feel that there is a future for 
them in Catholic education. This involves, among other things, a sympathetic 
understanding on our part of the personal financial problems which they face 
and a willingness to help them to the extent that we are able. 


The convention proceedings of this Association for the last few years bear 
witness to the desire of Catholic administrators to face these problems square- 
ly and to find satisfactory solutions. At the Chicago convention last year, 
Monsignor Henry M. Hald, summing up an excellent address on the recruiting 
of lay teachers, offered a set of practical suggestions to serve as a guide for 
administrators. The very first of these recommendations was stated as 
follows: 


The financial status of lay teachers must be made comparable to that of 
the public school teachers, in tenure, salary, and security. A salary 
scale should be set up by the diocese, in which training, skill, and experi- 
ence are recognized. Tenure should be guaranteed and a retirement 
scheme adopted... * 


The present paper is, in a sense, a logical follow-up of that recommendation 
and represents an attempt to implement Monsignor Hald’s thought that we 
ought to emulate as closely as possible the programs of economic security now 
operating in the public schools. My intention, therefore, is to sketch as ade- 
quately as possible, in the time allotted to me, the current practices and trends 
prevailing in public education with regard to salaries, tenure, and pensions, in 
the hope that such a review will serve as background for a practical con- 
sideration of our own problems. 


SALARIES 


The Catholic educational system is founded on sacrifice. The great majority 
of our lay teachers fully appreciate this fact and realize that if they are to 
become an integral part of such a system, they must evince a generous 
measure of devotedness that cannot be evaluated or rewarded in terms of 
financial remuneration. In the past, many of our lay teachers have cheerfully 
served for woefully inadequate salaries, feeling, as one of their number has 
expressed it, that “shining like stars for all eternity is not poor recompense 
for instructing others unto justice.” 


This is a noble sentiment, which we rightfully admire and applaud, but few 
if any of us are so unrealistic as to think that our lay teachers can long 
subsist in this world on the promise of such reward, spiritually consoling 
though it might be. All of them must eat, and dress, and live in proper cir- 
cumstances; many of them must support young and growing families; all of 
them, for their own self-respect and for the respectability of our educational 
system, must strive to improve themselves professionally. And all of this 
unquestionably takes money. 


The problem of adequate salaries for lay teachers is sometimes thought 


? Henry M. Hald, “Recruiting Lay Teachers,” Bulletin of the National Catholic Educational 
Association (August, 1954), p. 550. 
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to be a thorny one. But much of its complexity vanishes when we accept the 
irrefutable premise that if we hire lay teachers at all, we must, in simple 
justice, pay them a living wage. No amount of argumentation, based as it 
sometimes is on the meagerness of our financial resources or the multiplicity 
of our needs, can obscure this elemental moral obligation, or ease our con- 
sciences when we have failed to meet it. 


The cause of the lay teacher with respect to a fair wage has been ardently 
and eloquently championed by no less a person than the Holy Father himself. 
Addressing a group of Italian teachers in January, 1954, Pope Pius said: 


We are not ignorant of the fact that the salary of the greater part of 
the teachers, far from assuring them the free time and the money neces- 
sary to round out their personal training and perfect their pedagogical 
methods, instead is barely enough for the daily needs of life, especially for 
those who have had the courage to take on the responsibilities of a 
family. 

Besides, that salary cannot be considered to be on a par with your seri- 
ous social responsibility. A society that is really interested in intellectual 
and moral values, a society that does not want to slip and slide toward 
that materialism to which it is being drawn by the weight of the ever more 
mechanical life of technical civilization, must show the esteem that it has 
for the profession of the teacher, assuring him a return that corresponds 
to his social position. Let us not forget that the labor which produces 
spiritual values is real labor and even, in its kind, more loftly than manual 
labor. This should be taken into account in calculating a just wage.‘ 


To Catholic administrators, solicitous as they are to know and follow the 
mind of the Church, these words of the Pope are surely more than an ex- 
pression of paternal sympathy for the teacher; they are a clear and forthright 
directive that we cannot possibly ignore. 


The problem of determining what constitutes a just wage for teachers is, 
of course, quite complicated. Salary scales, even within the public school 
system, vary considerably from state to state, from district to district, and 
from city to city. But certainly, the minimum salaries prescribed by law in 
most states provide us with at least a starting point. In general, such salaries 
are in the neighborhood of $2,000, but the trend is definitely upward. Ohio, 
for example, prescribes a minimum salary of $2,500 for beginning teachers 
with a college degree. In New Jersey, starting with July of this year, no 
qualified teacher will receive less than $3,000. 


It is generally conceded, however, that minimum salaries are far too low 
to meet the normal needs of teachers, and most school systems therefore have 
salary rates in excess of the minimum prescribed by law. Hence median or 
average salaries furnish a more reliable guide. Again, the disparity between 
localities is considerable. But a recent study by the Tax Foundation, a private 
research organization, reveals that in cities of more than 100,000 population 
throughout the country, the median salary for beginning teachers with a 
bachelor’s degree is approximately $3,100 per year. 


The average for all teachers, and for high school teachers particularly, is, 
of course, much higher. In Ohio, which ranks only sixteenth among the states 
as far as average salaries are concerned, the average annual salary for high 
school teachers in 1953-54 was about $4,100. By way of comparison, it might 
be noted that a recent survey of a small number of Catholic high schools in 


me a “Aims of an Italian Teachers’ Union,” The Pope Speaks (First Quarter, 1954), 
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Ohio revealed that two of the schools had set maximum salaries for lay 
teachers as low as $3,300. 


In the absence of more definite studies, these somewhat rambling samplings 
of figures are offered with no pretensions as to completeness and with the 
full realization that nothing can be more misleading than statistics. They 
are presented, however, in the hope that they may provide some general basis 
of comparison and some guidance for any consideration of salary questions 
that may arise in the discussion period. 


The determination of a fair minimum salary for lay teachers is only the 
first step in the solution of our problem. As Monsignor Hald suggested, a 
salary scale should be established in which training, skill, and experience are 
recognized. This is in accord with the current trend toward definite salary 
schedules, which provide for classified minimum salaries based on amount of 
preparation and for increments based on service and improved professional 
training. 

There are several important advantages to such arrangements. In the first 
-place, they establish an orderly procedure for salary increases, thereby elimi- 
nating, or at least reducing, the number of requests for raises that can be so 
embarrassing to the administrator; at the same time, they protect him from 
the charge of playing favorites. Secondly, they enable the teacher to determine 
definitely his future income, relieving him of undue anxiety and enabling him 
to plan his financial expenditures more intelligently. Finally, by taking into 
account the level of the teacher’s preparation, they provide him with an added 
incentive to better his professional training, to his own advantage and to the 
advantage of the school system as well. If, in addition, merit raises are 
included, teachers may be further motivated to do outstanding work. 


In general, increments vary from $100 to $300 per year. Some schools 
follow the practice of granting large increases during the first years of a 
teacher’s service, tapering them off until a fixed maximum is reached. The 
trend, however, is toward uniform annual increments. 


A final suggestion with regard to salaries may be helpful. In some cases 
where rates are recognized as inadequate, public school systems endeavor to 
supplement the pay of teachers by providing or obtaining appropriate em- 
ployment for them during the summer months. While this solution is not 
ideal, particularly if it deprives teachers of opportunities to further their 
professional growth, it may be worth considering when circumstances prevent 
the making of other adjustments. 


TENURE 


It is unfortunately true, as Monsignor Hald has pointed out, that all too 
frequently our classrooms have been the training ground for public school 
teachers. We accept the young layman, fresh out of Catholic college; we 
bear patiently with his inexperience; we give him the benefits of our in-service 
training; and just as he is beginning to mature as a teacher, the financial 
allurements of the public school system, or a feeling of insecurity in our own 
system, causes him to withdraw. 


The establishment of definite salary schedules, with their guarantees of 
regular pay increases, may help to prevent such defections, But more than 
that is needed. The layman must be made to feel that he has been accepted 
as a valued member of the faculty and that his position is secure, at least as 
long as his work is satisfactory. 


To assure such tenure, some type of formal contract is desirable. Since 
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permanent tenure, and even long-term tenure, are rare in the public school 
system, our lay teachers cannot reasonably expect or demand extended con- 
tracts. More than one half of the teachers in the United States are employed 
on annual contracts, which guarantee the legal right to teach in a given 
school system for one year only. Such teachers are protected during that 
period against dismissal without justifiable cause, and incur a corresponding 
obligation to finish out their assignment. This type of contract would seem 
to be entirely adequate, especially for beginning teachers. 

As far as experienced teachers are concerned, the current trend is to grant 
them continuing contracts, which provide assurance that they will be auto- 
matically rehired each year, unless otherwise notified before a specified date. 
This kind of contract gives teachers a desirable measure of security and, at 
the same time, enables administrators to warn, or even to dismiss, teachers 
whose work is no longer satisfactory. Most of our lay teachers will un- 
doubtedly find provisions such as these eminently satisfactory. In cases where 
insecurity persists because of fear that dismissal might still be arbitrary, the 
administrator would do well to protect both himself and his teachers by en- 
trusting final decisions to a faculty council or some similar group. In any 
event, whatever we can do to improve tenure policies and practices will 
strengthen considerably the morale of our lay teachers by demonstrating in 
deed as well as by word that we truly regard them as an integral and 
permanent part of our educational system. 


PENSIONS 


Even when we have done all that we can to assure our lay teachers ade- 
quate salaries and protective tenure, a third source of insecurity must still 


be reckoned with. What will happen to them when they are too old to teach 
or if some disabling disease or accident should prematurely end their teaching 
career? While such eventualities may trouble young teachers very little if at 
all, they may be of considerable concern to veteran teachers who have given 
the best and most productive years of their lives to the work of Catholic 
education. 

Federal social security offers one possible solution to this problem. The 
1950 amendments to the Social Security Act allow coverage for staff members 
of private educational institutions, if such institutions make formal applica- 
tion - it and give evidence that two thirds of their employees are willing to 
enroll, 

It is questionable, however, if social security provides adequate benefits for 
retired teachers. The act, as originally conceived, was designed primarily to 
aid the poor, specifically those persons whose annual income was $3,000 or 
less and who had no possible way of providing for the exigencies of old age. 
While the scope of the act has been broadened in recent years to include 
higher income groups, the intent of the act has not been substantially changed. 
= has neither been framed nor amended with the professional worker in 

nd. 

Educators generally, therefore, do not see in federal social security a sub- 
stitute for retirement programs, but rather a foundation on which a sound 
retirement system can be built. In this view, pension plans should be de- 
veloped not only to supplement the inadequate income derived from social 
Ai but also to provide desirable benefits not possible under the federal 

Hence it may be worth our while to examine briefly the kinds of retirement 
Programs operating in the public schools. A few states have pension arrange- 
ments whereby benefits are paid out of a general fund set aside for this pur- 
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pose by the state government or by the local school district. Since such 
benefits are actually gratuities, controlled at the will of the grantor, plans 
of this kind are not favorably regarded by the educational profession. For 
other reasons, which are quite obvious, they hold little interest for Catholic 
schools. 

The great majority of states prefer some form of retirement allowance, to 
which both the state or local school system and the teachers contribute. As a 
rule, teachers pay into the fund a percentage of their annual pay (usually 4 
or 5%), and this amount is matched by the school system. After retirement, 
teachers receive a fixed allowance for the remainder of their lives. Normally 
the allowance is equal to one half of the recipient’s average annual salary. 

Qualifications for retirement vary in different plans, but they are generally 
based on combinations of age and service. The usual length of time a teacher 
must serve is 85 years, and the compulsory retirement age is 65 or 70. In 
some states, as in Ohio, a teacher may qualify for a retirement allowance 
after 25 years of service and at the age of 55. Most states provide disability 
pensions for teachers who become physically incapacitated, provided they have 
given at least 10 years of service. 

Retirement allowance plans, coupled at times with “fringe benefits” such as 
collective insurance, have been successfully inaugurated in Catholic colleges 
and universities, and there is no reason to doubt that they can be adapted, 
without serious difficulty, to the high school situation. Insurance companies 
are usually willing and anxious to cooperate with private schools and school 
systems in drafting suitable programs. The Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association (commonly referred to as the T.I.A.A.), a non-profit organization 
created by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, and 
liberally endowed by the Carnegie Corporation of New York, has concerned 
itself particularly with the problem of retirement annuity contracts, and has 
expressed an interest in working out such contracts for private secondary 
schools. 

Of the three problems that have been discussed in this paper—salary, tenure, 
and pensions—the last is perhaps the one that in the past has received the 
least attention from Catholic administrators. And there may be those who 
feel that its solution, in view of the already heavy demands being made on 
our financial resources, might well be deferred to some future time. It is, 
however, an integral part, and in a sense the capstone, of the program of 
economic security that must be developed as quickly as possible, if we are to 
compete successfully against the increasingly attractive allurements that the 
public school system is holding out in an effort to meet the critical teacher 
shortage. 

With a program of our own, intelligently conceived and wisely executed, 
there is no reason why we cannot recruit from among the ranks of our 
Catholic laymen the reinforcements we so desperately need to keep pace with 
expanding enrollments. The recent statement of the National Citizens’ Con- 
mission for the Public Schools that “private education has reached the satura 
tion point” and that the increase in private school enrollments is “not likely to 
be important in the decade ahead” either naively ignores the large number 0 
Catholic children who will be clamoring for admission to our schools, or woe 
fully underestimates the ability of Catholic administrators to provide the re 
quired facilities and personnel. We ourselves have confidence that the chal- 
lenge will be squarely met, and if in meeting it we encounter difficult problems, 
such as those which we are discussing today, it will not be the first time that 
the Catholic educational system in this country has faced and overcome 
obstacles that to others seemed insurmountable. 
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ORIENTING THE LAY TEACHER INTO THE CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY 


OF 
EDUCATION AND ITS OBJECTIVES 


REV. GEORGE A. HARCAR, C.S.Sp.. DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Some time ago, a lay teacher wrote that “lay teachers must be good Catho- 
lis, thoroughly grounded in the principles of their religion, with personality 
and character traits suited to the profession of teaching, and with a back- 
ground of training and experience that insures their ability to teach success- 
fully.’ And this same lay teacher with expression of finality further states 
that “no other type should be permitted to touch the lives of our boys and 
girls, our future priests, sisters and brothers, our future American Catholic 
laity.” ? 


I would venture to state that the qualifications of the kind of lay teacher 
we want for our schools could not be summarized in a more simple, more 
succinct, more sincere fashion. Almighty God Himself could not ask for a 
more perfect teacher. Every school superintendent, supervisor, principal, 
teacher, parent and child wants just such a lay teacher. 


The Church, Catholic educators and parents desire above all else that their 
children be taught by the well trained and well balanced lay teacher who is 
so deeply imbued with the Catholic philosophy of education and life that his 
living and his teaching are reflected in the formation of the individual. The 
teacher supplies and defines ideals, principles, and understanding by which the 
child formulates a working concept of life. Every child reflects a little of 
his teacher and much of the philosophy of life which motivates the teacher 
and underlies his teaching. Isn’t it true that every nation and every parent 
should have a deep concern for the philosophies by which its teachers live? 
We in Catholic education have always been deeply concerned for the philosophy 
by which the teachers in our schools live. Don’t we in such meetings as this 
refer our deliberations and our actions to our philosophy? Is not the never- 
ending project of preparing priests, sisters and brothers for teaching and 
administration built upon our educational philosophy? The regulations gov- 
ening teacher education and certification in our dioceses require a thorough 
grounding in the Catholic educational philosophy. And these regulations are 
applied to the lay teacher as well as to the religious. This is as it should be. 
Let it be said, however, that the lay teacher quite understands the need for 
such thorough preparation before becoming a co-worker in our school systems. 
Therefore, we can and should insist on this as well as other qualities and 


oo which constitute the best teacher and which insure the best 
eaching, 


Our quoted depiction of the well prepared lay teacher is founded and based 
on the Catholic fundamental philosophy of life and in full agreement with 


-___—_ 


rethulrooney, Thomas J. “The Lay Teacher in the Catholic High School,” p. 116, The 
Hn ag Po Catholic Secondary School, Catholic University of America Press, 1950, Wash- 


*Ibid., p. 116, 
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what the Church through its Pontiffs has reiterated time and again regard- 
ing the Church’s mission to teach. Since “the product of education is the 
man of true character, who thinks, judges and acts constantly and con- 
sistently in accordance with right reason with a view to his ultimate end,” 
it stands quite clear and definite that the lay teacher’s principles and prac- 
tices must be in accord with a sound Catholic philosophy of education. And 
since Pope Pius XI has insisted that the formation of the lay teacher “be 
one of the principal concerns of the pastors of souls and of superiors of 
religious orders,” it is also quite clear and definite that the professional 
training of the lay teacher in the Catholic school must not lack the essen- 
tials to formulate a philosophy of education consistent with Catholic prin- 
ciples. 


As seriously as Catholic school administrators and supervisors may be 
concerned about the training and preparation of lay teachers in subject 
matter content, their basic concern is the practical understanding by the lay 
teacher of the philosophy and objectives of Catholic education. We insist, 
and rightly so, that every lay teacher regardless of preparation and back- 
‘ ground, not only know and understand but also apply and effect principles 
and practices as these are detailed in the curriculum of the Catholic school. 
And I would say that the lay teacher is in full accord and in complete 
agreement with our thinking. I might further remark that the lay teacher 
realizing this founded concern appreciates the necessity of orientation into 
our purposes and objectives. 


Some suggest that such orientation might well be the lay teacher’s own 
responsibility since that individual should acquire sufficient knowledge for 
subsequent formulation of an applicable philosophy. Though agreeing with 
this suggestion, I feel that those responsible for the administration and 
direction of Catholic education have serious responsibility not only of making 
opportunities available for such orientation but of seeing to it that these 
opportunities are utilized. Catholic school administrators will find, if they 
already haven’t, that the lay teacher is most willing, even at some sacrifice, 
to acquire the practical knowledge and background of our philosophy. 


Admitting the God-given responsibility of the Church to educate and 
its unfailing concern for its teachers and their formation, who in the Church 
bear upon their shoulders this specific obligation to orientate our lay teachers 
in the philosophy and objectives of our education? Or, in possibly plainer 
expression, what individuals should be concerned and should do something 
concrete about this orientation? I might answer that every living member 
of the Church from the Holy Father through hierarchy and clergy to the 
parents should be so deeply concerned that all should give evidence of 
positive action in this regard. And I would be correct in so answering. 
However, to be more immediately practical, I must answer more directly. 


Quite plainly, the topmost responsible individual in the diocese, the Ordi- 
nary, very much aware of the needs of his people and children, cannot but 
be concerned with the philosophic and religious background of the lay teachers 
in the schools of his diocese. He might take direct action or he delegates 
immediate responsibility for such orientation of the lay teacher to the 
diocesan school superintendent. In the operation of this program, the super- 
intendent is assisted by associate and assistant superintendents, supervisors, 
principals, teachers and I trust by the pastors and other priests. If ap 
proached, diocesan and parish groups might contribute active and positive 


Rey Pius XI, Christian Education of Youth, p. 32, The America Press, 1943, New York. 
bid., p. 30. 
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interest. Those who can and should make a real, significant effort are the 
administrators and instructors of our Catholic colleges and universities. 


There is no doubt that a tremendous effort is being made right now to 
care for the lay teacher through in-service programs which treat not only 
with specific techniques and methods in subject matter areas but also the 
superstructural basis of the curriculum, its underlying purposes and objec- 
tives. Aside from institutes, conferences and workshops—what can the people 
on the spot do? What can the principals and religious teachers in our 
schools do to insure the happy results of this orientation of their lay teachers? 
Evidently, the principal and the religious teachers can by example and advice 
contribute immeasurably to this as well as other phases of the lay teacher’s 
educational experience. They can make the lay teacher “feel at home.” The 
principal through individual conferences with lay teachers can act as a 
personal guide relative to the lay teacher’s work in the school. In faculty 
meetings continued references can be made to our educational objectives. 
Older teachers may also lend a hand in the introduction of the lay teacher 
to the fundamentals of Catholic educational experience. It can truly be said 
that the personnel and resources of all institutions in Catholic education are 
joined in one gigantic attempt to make the lay teacher a real co-partner 
in our educational systems. 


I believe that I express your opinion when I say that the lay teacher 
should be considered an integral part of our faculties. And since we view 
the lay teacher in so serious light, we readily admit that this orientation 
of which we speak is absolutely necessary. I presume that we are in agree- 
ment when we place serious responsibility for such orientation on school 
administrative and teaching personnel. And might I extend our oneness of 
approval as to what an orientation program in the philosophy and objectives 
of Catholic education should contain? What material, curricular or other- 
wise, should be included in this orientation program? How is it presented 
in individual and group conferences and in institutes which we in our diocese 
or in our colleges are offering or might offer? 


The lay teacher who has earned a degree in a Catholic college or university 
should have been introduced into the Catholic educational philosophy through 
a formal course. Still to this teacher, orientation into the purposes and ob- 
jectives of our curriculum should be offered. What about the number who 
have completed some college training? I would say that all lay teachers 
regardless of training should be exposed to this orientation. And once we 
have approved a lay teacher for our school system, he should be given the 


_— introduction into the content and the foundational basis of our cur- 
riculum. 


Logically, our first conferences and institutes should deal directly with 
a sound and concise instruction in what is meant by the Catholic philosophy 
of education and its objectives. Should a text be employed? Yes. And I 
further believe that each lay teacher should obtain or be given a copy of 
the encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth. 


The lay teacher’s philosophy must be Catholic. The teacher’s philosophy 
concerns the child as the subject of education, the aims and goals of educa- 
tion, the agencies which educate and the curriculum of the school. The 
Catholic educator views the child as a creature of an Infinite God, a creature 
of body and soul, made in God’s own image, a physical, intellectual, volitional, 
emotional, religious, fallen and social being. His education cannot ignore any 
aspect of this nature. Without this fundamental knowledge and deep-seated 
conviction in the nature of the child the lay teacher would be lacking the 
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foundation upon which our educational enterprise is built. Ignorance here 
would prevent a genuine understanding of the aims of Catholic education 
which give direction and order to our educational activities. The lay teacher, 
a good and an intelligent Catholic, should not be ignorant of the immediate 
and ultimate aims of Catholic education. Christian perfection as the imme- 
date aim of education in our times and circumstances consists in developing 
in the child, with the assistance of God’s grace, the attitudes, understandings, 
and habits necessary for Christlike living in this generation and in this 
American democratic society. Union with Almighty God is the final and 
total goal of every man. These aims and purposes must become the lay 
teacher’s own. 


Is it not important that the lay teacher know how our aims are to be 
attained? The teacher more than anyone else must understand that the 
first responsibility in education lies with the individual. Education is guid- 
ance in the development of the child. No one can learn for a child. Every 
creature has the responsibility to develop his abilities, to use his talents, 
to discover truth, beauty and goodness, and to save his soul. Of the three 
- basic social units, the family is first and precedes the Church and the state 
in time and in nature. The lay teacher must appreciate the hierarchy of 
responsibility of these educational agencies. 


We believe and are convinced that the total development of the child 
cannot be attained by the school alone, though the school is the principal 
formal agent for the education of youth. We know it to be that agency 
to which the family, the Church and the state turn in order to supplement 
the educational process. The school through its program purports to fulfill 
the objectives and it accomplishes this through the curriculum. 


Clearly, the lay teacher should first receive, and I would say that it is 
the lay teacher’s responsibility to understand fully, this basic orientation 
into our philosophy. More reason, therefore, that the fundamentum must 
be dealt with in the first conferences and institutes which the superintendent 
and his associates conduct. 


In what way can lay teachers come to a practical knowledge of the ob- 
jectives of our curriculum? What form will such orientation take? Again, 
through conferences, institutes and workshops in subject matter areas. Every 
diocese either under its own auspices or in co-sponsorship with a neighboring 
college or university offers such opportunities. I’m sure that there are many 
such opportunities to attend meetings on language arts, fine arts, mathematics 
and sciences, religion, and other phases of the curriculum. 


In your diocese you possibly conduct an annual institute or conference on 
language arts which lay teachers may attend. Superintendents and super- 
visors usually make attendance at such meetings obligatory for all teachers. 
At such gatherings you are necessarily concerned with the specific objectives 
of your program in language arts. Your actions for developing better pro- 
cedures in the teaching of language arts are based on your desire to develop 
the youngster’s abilities. It is true that the child should develop his ability 
to acquire ideas intelligently, particularly the ability to read, write and con- 
verse. He must learn to express himself intelligently and to develop better 
social relations. But isn’t it fundamental that he should be able to use 
these media for acquiring more knowledge about God and expressing to Him 
praise, love, obedience and service? Hence, the lay teacher participating in 
such an institute or conference comes to understand more fully not only 
techniques and procedures for better instruction in this subject but also the 
religious, spiritual and fundamentally philosophical basis and reason for the 
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knowledge, skill, understanding and habit for the use of language arts in 
relationship to the love of God and service to Him.° 


Should not the lay teacher become imbued with a thorough understand- 
ing of the specific objectives of the experiences in music, art, poetry and 
drama as these are selected and included in our curriculum? Through dis- 
cussions in this area, the lay teacher must become convinced that these ex- 
periences are offered to the child not only to develop an understanding and 
appreciation of what is beautiful, good and true but to see that all really 
beautiful, good and true things are a reflection of God, who is total Beauty, 
Good and Truth, and to utilize the fine arts in knowing, loving and serving 
God.’ 


We don’t want our lay teacher to teach social studies with a limited view 
to knowledge about world and national history, geography or the art of good 
citizenship. Our object and purpose in social studies instruction is to develop 
in our youth the understanding that he must look upon history as man’s 
journey toward or away from God; upon geography as a manifestation of 
God’s providence; upon citizenship as the art of Christian living. We want 
our lay teacher to teach social studies as a means of learning about God’s 
people and to see in them His image. Workshops and conferences in social 
studies should define clearly for the lay teacher that in all social activities 
should be seen the workings of God and opportunities for spreading love, 
obedience and worship of Him.’ 


What about the lay teacher of mathematics and science: his pupils should 
learn not only the advantages of the scientific method of study but also its 
limitations and dangers. Mathematical and scientific skills should be used to 
bring men to eternal truth. In the world should be seen the reflection of 
Almighty God, His law and His order. And the lay teacher must appreciate 
the truth that all creation worships God.° 


Should the lay teacher be orientated into the teaching of Christian doctrine 
and religion? Lay teachers should not be excluded from these conferences. 
They should understand thoroughly the objectives of this phase of the cur- 
ticulum especially. To learn about God, revealed truth, the Mystical Body, 
his own salvation—this is personal to the lay teacher as well as to anyone 
else. After all the lay teacher is our co-partner in developing mature Cath- 
dlics, loyal to God, His Church and the nation. 


The content of the orientation program for lay teachers into our philosophy 
and objectives of education must of necessity include all this. Else how can 
they teach in our schools. Furthermore, such a program should be con- 
tinuous, for the only way to have our lay teachers live their Catholic philoso- 
phy, the only way to have them influence for the immediate and ultimate 
aims of Catholic education, is to conduct year in and year out regularly 
scheduled group and individual conferences, institutes and workshops on the 
Catholic curriculum. And once more, may I say, the lay teacher is most 
willing to participate in such undertakings. 


afendbook of School Policies and Practices, Diocese of Pittsburgh, 1954, p. 23. 
+» D. 23. 


"Ibid., p. 23. 
"Ibid. p. 24, 





THE ADMINISTRATOR AND STUDENT CONDUCT OUT OF SCHOOL 


BROTHER I. CONRAD, F.S.C., CHRISTIAN BROTHERS COLLEGE 
MILITARY HIGH SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


During the past year one of our distinguished American educators caused 
a slight stir in academic circles by referring to school people of the modern 
day as “glorified baby sitters.” This description, of course, was not intended 
to be derogatory of the schools or the teachers. It is more apropos of the 
situation in which modern educators find themselves. With the breakup of 
the American home and the decline of family life as we once knew it, more 
and more of the responsibilities of the parents and the home are being 
shifted to our overburdened schools. 


This situation can be met in one of three ways. First, we as school ad- 
ministrators can adopt a laissez faire attitude toward our new problems. We 
can tell the world that we are going to stick to our books, that such problems 
as wholesome leisure activities for youth, guidance in these activities, and 
the conduct of our students once they leave our classrooms are no concern 
of ours. And so we climb up into our ivory tower and slam the door shut. 
Or we can go to the other extreme. We can be regular educational eager 
beavers. We can convince ourselves that once the parents have brought 
their children into the world, it is the business of the school to take them 
over, body and soul, from the cradle to the job, if not the grave. Be that as 
it may, we must be alert lest we presently find ourselves meddling in all 
sorts of things except education. The school becomes a social center, an 
athletic camp, or a cooking school where book learning is resorted to only 
when all other activities have begun to grow weary, stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able. Fortunately, there is a third way to meet the problem. School admin- 
istrators and parents can both accept the fact that the home must remain 
a home and the school must forever be a place where students are taught 
how to learn, how to think, and how to live. In other words, the home and 
the school are separate spheres whose work is one of mutual cooperation 
for the benefit of the child. 


I think it is safe to say that all Catholic educators agree basically on this 
last viewpoint. We agree that it is the inalienable right of the parents to 
educate the child. We believe that the parents delegate the school to assume 
certain responsibilities and that it is the function of the school to assist the 
parents in fulfilling their obligations toward their children. This function 
is, in the words of Pope Pius XI in his encyclical on Christian education, 
subsidiary and complementary to that of the parents. Consequently, the 
school must recognize the extent and respect the limits of its jurisdiction 
and delegated authority. It must avoid on the one hand, interfering with 
the rights and duties of parents, and on the other hand, shirking its own 
responsibilities. Therefore, except in an indirect way, the school cannot be 
held responsible for supervising the private conduct of the students at such 
times when they very properly should be under the jurisdiction of their 
parents at home. However, the school definitely is responsible for the guid- 
ance and supervision of the students when these students are engaged in 
legitimate school activities regardless of whether the activities take place on 
or off the campus. The present discussion is limited to problems connected 
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with student conduct at school activities taking place outside the school 
premises. 


Let us state right here that the only activities proper to a Catholic school 
are those which further the ends of Catholic education itself. And if we 
have forgotten what these objectives are, let us refer to the encyclical on 
Christian education. There we read that the purpose of Catholic education 
is “to cooperate with divine grace in forming the true and perfect Chris- 
tian. . . the supernatural man who thinks, judges and acts constantly and 
consistently in accordance with right reason illumined by the supernatural 
light of the example and teaching of Christ.” 


Those two very significant words, constantly and consistently, provide the 
key to the solution of problems concerning student conduct out of school. 
How can we educate our students to act constantly and consistently, in school 
or out of school, with the ideals of their Catholic faith? It is a matter of 
concern to Catholic educators that too often there is no discernible difference 
between the conduct of our Catholic students and that of students not at- 
tending Catholic schools. Indeed, occasionally whatever difference may be 
noticeable is actually to the credit of the students of the non-Catholic school. 
Perhaps I am taking an unduly cynical attitude which leads me to exaggerate. 
Nevertheless, why is there apparently so little carry-over, so little transfer 
between the ideals of conduct which we teach in our Catholic schools and 
the actual practice of these ideals in the everyday lives of our students? 


Too many of our Catholic boys and girls develop a dual code of conduct, 
one for their parents, teachers, and other people they are supposed to be 
nice to, and the other for their contemporaries, their gang, or even mere 
strangers. The sweet Catholic girl so refreshingly modest at the school prom 
becomes metamorphosed into the pseudo-sophisticated “glamor girl” at a post- 
prom night club party. A group of Catholic boys with literally years of 
training in the observance of the Commandments (including the Seventh), 
go berserk after a game and rip out the interior of a public bus. At the 
conclusion of a particular game between two Catholic schools six squads of 
police are required to break up the street fighting. And why do boys and 
girls with eleven or twelve years of education in the virtues of moderation 
and Christian self-control suddenly throw all their ideals to the winds for 
the sake of the prom, the “one big night” of the year? 


Now we do not like to think of these episodes and examples as typical 
of the conduct of the students in our Catholic schools. Still we should be 
realistic and face the facts. We have to admit that, while they might not 
be typical, nevertheless similar instances occur all over the country, in all 
types of schools, and that they happen with sufficient frequency to harm the 
reputations not only of individual students and their schools, but even the 
fair name of Catholic education itself. How can we more effectively educate 
and guide our boys and girls in the acquisition of habits of right conduct 
which flow from a deep conviction? 


We cannot solve our problem or answer the question with the complacent 
observation that any deviations in the out-of-school conduct of our students 
at school functions are merely a reflection of a nation-wide trend toward 
delinquency among the high school set. Nor can we blame the recent war. 


We must adopt some practical approach based on our Catholic philosophy 
of education. The high schools in the archdiocese of St. Louis are attempting 
'o solve the problem with just such an approach. For the purpose of improving 
the conduct of students at school-sponsored functions outside the school, the 
Association of Catholic Secondary Schools of the archdiocese appointed a 
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committee of principals to study the situation and submit their recommenda- 
tions to the association. Three main problems were studied by the commit- 
tee: (1) Student conduct at athletic contests; (2) Social activities in Catholic 
schools; and (8) Student activity after school hours. 


I, STUDENT CONDUCT AT ATHLETIC CONTESTS 


Athletics have achieved a unique stature in American school life. They 
possess a tremendous potentiality for good. Consequently the athletic coach 
has emerged as one of the most influential members of the high school staff. 
I suppose that in some schools his influence far outweighs that of the prin- 
cipal. I would say that the coach can do more than any other individual 
teacher in establishing the tone of the school or developing the general atti- 
tude of the student body. He is in an advantageous position to instill players, 
students, and fans with the highest ideals of honor, discipline, hard work, 
group cooperation, and exemplary conduct. As Catholic school administrators 
‘ we must realize this and hire coaches of unquestioned integrity, men who 
are more interested in the students than in the games they teach them to 
play. A coach who teaches nothing but the mechanics of how to play to win 
has no place in a Catholic school. He must be made well aware of his 
responsibilities to train his proteges to put into practice on the court and 
playing field the principles they have learned in the classroom, particularly 
in the religion lesson. The coach must be emotionally stable, possessing the 
calmness, dignity, and culture expected of a leader of Catholic youth. 


A second responsibility of the administrator in regard to encouraging habits 
of good student conduct at athletic contests is to impress his faculty with the 
necessity and desirability of frequently stressing in class and out of class 
the ideals of good sportsmanship and the apostolate of good example. For 
instance, much can be done in this regard by planning the school rally to 
be a real educational activity instead of merely a program to “let off steam.” 


Finally, the school should assume the responsibility for adequate, though 
unobtrusive supervision before, during, and after athletic contests. 


As a result of their consideration of these important influences on student 
conduct at games, the St. Louis committee submitted the following recom- 
mendations which were subsequently adopted by the Association of Secondary 
Schools. Although the enforcement of these regulations is optional for the 
individual schools, nevertheless each school is encouraged to follow the code 
for the purpose of securing uniformity and to publicize the code for the 
benefit of faculty, students, and parents. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ATHLETIC CONTESTS: 


1. Interscholastic athletics, like all other extracurricular activities, are 
a privilege. Abuse or misuse of these privileges will result in the 
dropping of these activities. 


. Conduct on the way to games, at games, and returning from games 
is the personal responsibility of each student. Since a school activity, 
the game, is involved, the students represent their schools. 


. The student body of each Catholic high school should know that 
unruly conduct, vandalism, and rowdyism will have very serious con- 
sequences. The student councils and all faculty members should work 
to convey this idea to the student body. 


4, Administrators and coaches should frequently stress to players and 
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students the real purpose of athletics, the ideals of sportsmanship 
on and off the playing fields. Interscholastic contests are meant to 
foster better relations with other schools; too often the opposite has 
resulted. 


. At school rallies: 


a. Insist that students from your school remain in the stands as- 
signed to their school before and during the game, and especially 
at the half. 

. The students should be encouraged to cheer for their team. How- 
ever, there should never be any booing when a penalty has been 
called; there is never to be any booing of opposing players or 
coaches. 

At rallies those in charge should see to it that there are never 
any derogatory remarks about other schools, players, or coaches. 

. Encourage students to go home directly from the game. Of course, 

some will stop for a snack, but all schools should enlist the parents’ 
help to have the students home at a reasonable hour after games. 
Ban under strict penalty any pre-game or post-game visits to 
campuses of other schools, especially that of the opponent of the 
week, 
Neat dress should be worn to games by the students. This does 
not mean that the boys could not wear blue jeans; but a shirt 
and sweater rather than dirty sweat shirt or ragged jacket would 
help appearances. Most of the girls’ Catholic high schools never 
permit the girls to wear blue jeans to school games or any other 
function. This regulation should be enforced for attendance at 
all games involving Catholic high schools. It is understood that 
the regulation would be difficult to enforce at public stadiums 
where girls from other high schools would also be present. Most 
of the committee members feel that there is a direct connection 
between neat dress and good behavior—and vice versa. 

. Littering the stands with scraps of paper or even confetti, throw- 
ing wads of paper at others in the stands should be vigorously 
discouraged. 


. Faculty supervision: 


It would help greatly if a few faculty members were spaced out 
in the stands while the game is in progress. Two should be appointed 
to see that students remain on their side of the field at half-time, 
one in the stands and the other underneath. Several others should 
be appointed (as well as the cheerleaders) to see that students and 
all unauthorized personnel remain in the stands throughout the game. 
These should also insist that after the game the patrons do not cross 
the playing field but go around to the proper exits. One faculty 
member from each school should be appointed to be present at bus 
loading areas until the crowd has dispersed after the game. 


Conclusion: The Committee feels that these directions should be sent 
to all principals of Catholic high schools in the area. 
These points are meant as suggestions; perhaps other 
principals could add to them. We welcome any changes 
or suggestions. The continuance of night games will 
depend on how things go for the remainder of this 
season and during the basketball season. 
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II. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES IN CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


It is in the guidance of the social life of our students that close coopera- 
tion between the home and the school becomes of paramount importance. 
Many parents, either through ignorance, indifference, or pressure, tolerate 
practices in the social life of their children which are completely opposed 
to the principles the pupils are taught in the school. Hence, if the school 
is going to do an effective job of Christian education in the area of social 
and leisure time activities, it must (1) determine the basic principles and 
regulations governing school-sponsored social functions, and (2) adequately 
publicize these principles and regulations to the faculty, students, and 
parents. 


On the subject of social affairs, the recommendations of the St. Louis 
archdiocesan committee consist of two sections. Section I recalls some specific 
points for parents. Section II re-emphasizes and re-publicizes the arch- 
diocesan regulations on dances held under school auspices. It also incorporates 
_ a few regulations in effect in the neighboring diocese of Belleville, Illinois. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PARENTS IN REGARD TO SOCIAL 
ACTIVITIES IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS: 


1. The conclusions of the Saturday Evening Post article on teen-agers 
by H. Spence (October 4, 1952) should be adopted practically as they 
stand. The abuses mentioned in this article are very common in the 
St. Louis area. Home and school cooperation are essential for en- 
forcement. 

a. Insist that your boy or girl go to no party to which he or she 
is not invited. Insist that no one be allowed at a party in your 
home unless he is invited. 

. Have no parties at your home unless you (the parents) are there. 
Every party of teen-agers should be adequately chaperoned. 
Impress upon your son or daughter that when he or she is driving 
someone in a car, he or she is responsible for that person’s safety. 

. Do you, as a parent, have the right to serve any intoxicating 
drinks to someone else’s children. If you do serve them or have 
alcoholic beverages available, then you, as an adult, are re- 
sponsible. 

The Parents’ Council disapproves of parties running into the small 
hours of the morning. Please insist that your boy or girl telephone 
you if he or she is to be out later than has been agreed. 

We feel that our boys should ask the parents of their dates what 
time the girls are expected home and comply with the parents’ 
wishes. They should also advise parents where they are going. 


. The following regulations have been made and approved by ecclesi- 
astical authorities: 

a. All socials or dances are to be supervised by the Mothers’ Club 
or Fathers’ Club, and a sufficient number of chaperones should be 
on hand at all times, about one for every fifteen people. Chaperones 
should be briefed on their duties. 

. These dances may not be protracted after 12:00 midnight, and 
precautions must be taken to see that the young folks return to 
their own homes after the dances. It should be made clear to 
the chaperones that it is their duty to see that the young folks, 
after the dances, do not frequent places where Catholic young 
people would not wish to be seen. 
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There will be no dancing on Sundays or Holy Days or during 
the Penitential Seasons. 

. Because of the proximate violation of the law obliging Catholics 
to “keep holy the Sabbath Day,” there will be no dancing on 
Saturday nights. 

. The sale or use of intoxicating drinks, either by students or by 

chaperones, should be strictly forbidden. Anyone attempting to 
bring alcoholic beverages in from outside must be refused ad- 
mittance. No one is to be permitted to leave the prom or other 
social function until it is over. A written note from a parent may 
request an earlier return. 
Modesty of dress is always to be observed on the part of the 
girls. Formals worn by the girls are to be of the one-piece type. 
Strapless and off-the-shoulder gowns, and gowns which are cut 
excessively low, should be forbidden. The school must accept re- 
sponsibility for refusing admission to any girl who dresses in a 
manner which violates Christian modesty. 

. Boys and girls who attend school social functions are to be home 
within approximately one hour of the close of the event. 

h. Whenever possible, these socials or dances should be held in the 
school buildings under Catholic auspices. This will prevent any 
difficulties or embarrassments for the chaperones. 


There is a great responsibility placed upon the ecclesiastical 
authorities in permitting these socials or dances, and, consequently, 
they should always be under capable direction. While it is con- 
ducive to good for our young people to have such recreation, still 
the parents and those in charge of such socials should take every 
precaution so that no abuse results. Should there be abuses or 
infringements of these regulations, it would be necessary for the 
ecclesiastical authorities to prohibit socials and dances in our high 
schools. 
(signed) Superintendent of High Schools. 


III. STUDENT ACTIVITY AFTER SCHOOL HOURS 


The third problem discussed by the St. Louis Committee concerned student 
activity after school hours. Some members were of the opinion that in at- 
tempting to guide or regulate the conduct of students after school hours, the 
school might be treading on controversial territory since this area is, strictly 
speaking, the problem of the parents. However, since it is a fact that 
too many parents neglect to provide for the leisure-time needs of their chil- 
dren, and since the school usually receives the blame and criticism anyway, 
it was recommended that a letter be sent by each school to the parents, 
informing them of certain problems, asking their cooperation, and offering 
suggestions on how their cooperation can be made really effective. 

The committee’s resolution received the complete approval of the super- 
intendent and the Most Reverend Archbishop. All principals were sent a 
copy of the following letter and were advised to add to it or to change it 
to fit the particular needs of their own schools. The letter reads as follows: 


Dear Parents: 


We wish to advise you of a community problem caused by many of 
our teen-age high school students who collect in gangs or semi-organized 
groups, and without adult supervision congregate in various places of 
the City and County, or roam from one area to another. Some of their 
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activities have already appeared in newsprint, and many others you have 
probably heard about. The juvenile authorities are alarmed, and have 
asked repeatedly that our Catholic parents work closely with us and 
the parishes. : 

Many of these teen-agers, we are forced to admit, are from Catholic 
high schools, and every school seems to be more or less represented. We 
are deep in this problem, and we solicit your help in solving it. We are 
as anxious as are the parents of our students in providing that all of 
our students develop wholesome, worthwhile activities. Our sense of 
responsibility comes from the fact that our students bear the name and 
reputation of our schools, as well as the name and reputation of our 
Church and Catholic education. 

One of the sources of this teen-age problem is lack of supervision, and 
organization without proper leadership in the after-school activities for 
young people. For example, there are many Athletic Associations, Clubs, 
Fraternities and Sororities which are not attached to a school, to a 
parish, or to the home. When students are allowed to join such groups 
as these, we feel that they are inviting trouble for themselves and others, 
It is to this type of group that we call your attention. 

We recommend to you, and we shall try to carry out also, the fol- 

lowing program: 


1. To forbid students to join any clubs, fraternities, sororities or 
similar organizations which are not under the direct sponsorship 
of the home, the school, the church, or a recognized social agency. 
Occasionally students themselves will form fraternities, etc., 
within their own circle of friends in school and attach to them 
the school name. We frown upon this practice. For your infor- 
mation we list here our own approved organizations. 


. To encourage the students to associate themselves, in their leisure 
time, only with the approved parish CYC organizations, sodalities, 
and to take an active part in the after-school activity programs 
of our high schools. 


. To encourage our students to deter their friends and associates 
from belonging to fraternities, clubs, etc., which are not under 
the direct sponsorship of the home, the school, the church, or 
recognized social agency, and to try to exercise a wholesome in- 
fluence in their crowds and circle of friends. 


As parents, yours is the major responsibility. We shall, however, 
assist you in this all-important task. Together, we pray that our youth 
will grow in holiness and truth. 


(Conclusion to be added by each school) 


We have been discussing one practical plan for guiding the out-of-school 
conduct of our students. We in St. Louis think our plan, though admittedly 
not perfect nor complete, is a good one in so far as it is meant to solve 
an immediate problem. We know that other dioceses have similar workable 
and successful codes. The diocese of Kansas City comes to mind as having 
a particularly effective set of regulations. These codes are succeeding because 
the schools have cooperated in publicizing them and in educating faculty, 
students, and parents to appreciate their value. 

However, I do not believe that any set of regulations, no matter how com- 
prehensive and well constructed, can furnish the complete answer, the final 
solution to our problem of improving the conduct of our students when they 
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are outside the school. The regulations are necessary, certainly. But the 
real solution to the problem of teen-age conduct lies in the very hearts of 
our Catholic boys and girls. No lasting good comes from applying pressure 
from without; there also must be growth and development within. Our job as 
Catholic educators is to motivate, to inspire, our students to think, judge, 
and act constantly and consistently with right reason illumined by faith. 
Therefore, I maintain that we in the schools have three practical responsi- 
bilities to fulfill if we wish to educate our students to habits of good conduct. 


First, we must rid our own schools of any practices incompatible with 
our philosophy of education. If we desire our students to live up to Catholic 
principles, we must apply these same principles in our schools. Our students 
come to us with all the idealism of youth. We have the duty to preserve 
that idealism and to make it grow. Now all boys and girls have sharp 
powers of observation. They are able to detect inconsistencies in what their 
school teaches and in what it practices. We stress the importance of the 
religion lesson. Yet, how often do we allow interruptions to interfere with 
the religion period that we would not tolerate in the mathematics or English 
lesson? Or we emphasize our school’s rigid entrance tests and requirements 
while all the students can point to some likely lads the athletic coach pres- 
sured us into accepting, even though we were aware that their I.Q.’s were 
inversely proportional to their weight times their height times their speed. 
Or perhaps our school boasts of its “selectivity” or “exclusiveness” for rea- 
sons economic, social, or intellectual, and in its efforts to boost student morale 
actually caters to pride, vanity, and plain un-Christlike snobbishness, calling 
the whole thing “school spirit.” I could continue on and on with examples, 
but what I am driving at is this: we must constantly be on the alert to 
prevent our Catholic schools from becoming proving grounds for a mixture 
of beautiful Christian theory with a practice based (unconsciously, of course) 
on expediency, opportunity, or administrative caprice. 


Our second objective should be concerned with teaching our students to 
act from motives of conviction, regardless of the time, the place, the cir- 
cumstances, or the crowd they happen to be with. This is really the core 
of all Catholic education. To achieve this, we must strike the happy medium 
between complete, unreasoning repression and what the educationists delight 
in calling “democracy in education.” Our students should not have responsi- 
bility thrust suddenly upon them; they must be guided slowly and surely 
into habits of responsibility for their own conduct. They must, with wise 
guidance, be given opportunities for choice. Then it becomes our duty as 
educators to teach them to choose their way of action from motives of deep 
conviction. 


Finally, let us stress the apostolate of good example. Let us inspire our 
Catholic students with this worthy ideal. Let us impress upon them their 
responsibility of being “other Christs” among their companions. Let us help 
them realize their own tremendous power for good. If we can inspire our 
students to join in the apostolate of good example, we can be sure that 
their own conduct in school and out of school will be all that their teachers, 
their parents, and Christ would want it to be, 





GOOD NEIGHBORS — HARMONIOUS RELATIONS WITH PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


BROTHER HENRY RINGKAMP, S.M., CENTRAL CATHOLIC 
HIGH SCHOOL, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


To characterize properly the relationships of the Catholic high school with 
other schools we might well borrow the term “good neighbor” policy of inter- 
national relations. Neighborly relations which the Catholic high school should 
have with other schools, both public and private, rule out, on the one hand, 
the undemocratic assumption subscribed to by some educators that American 
means Protestant, and the equally wrong judgment that only the public school 
_ is American, labeling by implication the Catholic school as divisive or 
un-American. 


Good neighborly relations with other schools should prompt Catholic admin- 
istrators and teachers to do all that is humanly possible to dispel suspicion 
and mistrust, and to cement mutual appreciation and understanding with 
these institutions and their personnel. Public school officials, in the higher 
echelons of regional and state education, as well as those on the local levels 
seldom dispute or question the educational competencies of Catholic schools 
and their products. The Catholic school satisfies the compulsory school attend- 
ance laws, making it the legal equivalent of the public school, and has its 
students accepted in transfer to other schools, and in turn accepts transfer 
students from the public school. 


Few voices among public school educators are raised in favor of a uniform 
school system in the United States. The sacrosanct right of parents to have 
their children educated in the school of their choice has always been admitted, 
and this is as it should be in a free society. The happy medium of “good 
neighbors” or good partners working side by side, each contributing in his own 
way to the education of youth, is the accepted American way of education. 
The preoccupation of the public schools with education for democracy is 
counterbalanced in the Catholic school system by the attempt to educate the 
whole man for here and for eternity. Thomas G. Brennan, writing in America, 
put this very aptly when he said that “American education must devise the 
practical means by which this same youth can go to different schools to- 
gether.”* The abolition of the private school is extreme, as is also the abso- 
lute iron-curtain separation in athletics and other extracurricular activities 
which a very small minority of states uses to perpetuate the division of 
schools and keep separate the “good neighbors” in American education. 


Catholic educational leadership has been only partially successful in 
securing auxiliary services from the federal government for its students, in 
the form of bus transportation, medical and dental services. That Catholic 
educators should not give up in their fight for these benefits to students 
attending Catholic schools was indicated when Archbishop Karl Alter of 
Cincinnati warned against those “who wish to have the state set up a uni- 
form and inflexible system of education with a monopoly of public benefits 


1Thos. G. Brennan, “Going to School Together,” America, Vol. 90, No. 16 (Jan. 16, 1954), 
pp. 399-400. 
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reserved entirely to itself, for then it will be difficult to see how genuine 
freedom of education exists.” ? 


To feel the pulse of public school administrators in the San Antonio area 
regarding their relations with the Catholic high schools, two questions were 
recently directed to them: 


1. How can public and private schools cooperate? 


2. Are you satisfied with the relations your school has with the Catholic 
schools of San Antonio? Have you any suggestions for improvement 
of these relations? 


In answer to question one, these answers were forthcoming: 


(a) There are a great many ways in which institutions of these types can 
and do cooperate. In the first place, there is the matter of a cooperative 
attitude wherein public schools are aware that many people wish to send their 
children to church-related schools and believe in the underlying principles of 
such schools; and by the same token, parochial schools know that many 
parents wish to have their children attend public schools and believe in the 
public school idea. In other words, there is a place for both types of schools 
and there does not need to be a conflict between these types of schools. 


This cooperation is shown in the matter of accepting students from one 
school to another and of recognizing credits earned in the various schools 
when students do transfer. Occasionally a student who is in some type of 
disciplinary difficulty will attempt to leave a school and go to another school. 
Iam glad to say that in San Antonio these cases are handled with frankness, 
and the student is usually told to get his conduct in better order before he 
secures a clearance to enter another school. I think this is very important 
from the standpoint of young people in the development of character gen- 
erally. 


There is also cooperation in athletic contests and various other type of 
student activities in which both public and parochial schools participate. 
There are, of course, a great many other ways in which cooperation manifests 
itself but I believe these are some of the more important. (Statement of Mr. 
T. B. Portwood, superintendent of San Antonio Independent School District.) 


(b) I think we should cooperate in observance of common holidays. I 
think we should cooperate in helping each other with our evaluation of school 
programs and courses of study. I think we should cooperate in assemblies. I 
think we should cooperate in athletics. I believe that all of these things can 
be accomplished if we each are willing to make the proper efforts. To me it 
is foolish for our athletic teams to leave the Catholic (private) schools out 
of our leagues. The same applies to literary events. I think proper competi- 
tion would be valuable to both. (Statement of Mr. T. Guy Rogers, principal 
of Thomas Jefferson High School, San Antonio, Texas.) 


(c) We have always had pleasant relations with the Catholic, Lutheran, 
and other parochial and private schools operating in San Antonio. The 
Catholic colleges have always been very generous in the number of scholar- 
ships they offer to graduates of Brackenridge High School. The authorities of 
all Catholic schools have been very cooperative in giving us accurate informa- 
tion on students who withdraw from the Catholic school either on their own 
initiative or on someone else’s insistence. Quite often we have students from 
the Catholic high schools who attend our extracurricular activities in the eve- 


*“Current Comment,” America, Vol. 90, No. 18 (Jan. 80, 1954), p. 429. 
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nings. We have always welcomed them and never had any serious problems 
originate from any misconduct or misdemeanors. Our high school athletic 
teams have participated against Catholic high school teams for many years, 
We have always had very pleasant relations and associations. (Statement 
of Mr. Enos Gary, principal of Brackenridge High School, San Antonio.) 


(d) The question of cooperation between private and public schools is not 
a simple one, of course, but the best basis for competition seems to be par- 
ticipation under similar rules, and it seems to be that cooperation should 
start by schools following the same eligibility rules including residence rule, 
transfer rule, age and academic requirements. (Statement of Mr. Kellam, 
director of health and physical education, San Antonio Independent School 
District.) 


(e) Private and public schools should keep their requirements for the 
various grade levels and for graduation as near alike as possible. We have 
quite a few students transferring from private to public schools and from 
public to private schools. (Statement of Mr. J. B. Sullivan, principal of 
- Edison High School, San Antonio, Texas.) 


Answers to Question 2, as to being satisfied with their relations with the 
Catholic schools of the city, were given as follows: 


(a) The public schools of San Antonio have for many years felt that they 
have had full cooperation from the Catholic schools of the city and from 
other private institutions. The heads of these schools have always been 
approachable and have always been ready to give cooperation in every reason- 
able way. We have enjoyed the best of relations. The San Antonio schools 
have appreciated the program of teacher training carried on at Our Lady 
of the Lake College and Incarnate Word College whereby student teachers 
from those colleges do practice teaching in the classrooms of the public 
schools. This has been mutually helpful. I believe I can say without reserva- 
tion that we have enjoyed fine cooperation from every standpoint with the 
private and parochial schools of our city (Mr. Portwood). 


(b) Our relations with all of the Catholic schools are very pleasant. Every 
administrator in the Catholic schools has been very cooperative and helpful 
on every occasion. I think we need to get together more and discuss our 
problems and cooperate in the ways suggested above (Mr. Rogers). 


(c) We have always had very pleasant relations and associations. I am 
somewhat at a loss as to what suggestions to make as to improving the rela- 
tionships. I do not have anything of a practical or realistic nature to offer 
(Mr. Gary). 


(d) We are satisfied with our present relations. I have no specific sug- 
gestions for improvement. I realize that private schools may possibly defeat 
some of their purposes as private schools by adopting the same eligibility 
rules as public schools, but the use of transfers, students involved in discip- 
linary problems in other schools, and over-age players, will certainly compli- 
cate relations in athletic competition, and private schools will simply have 
to decide which pattern will better serve their needs. It is entirely possible 
that private schools should have an entirely different set of eligibility rules 
from public schools, and I rather feel that they should, but I do know that in 
med ~ they will complicate the problem of scheduling public schools (Mr. 

ellam). 


(e) I am satisfied with the relations we now have with the Catholic high 
schools of San Antonio. My only suggestion is to have more visiting by 
faculty members between schools (Mr. Sullivan). 
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These answers surely are not of the same piece and pattern as that 
expressed by Mr. Justice Black, of the U. S. Supreme Court, when in deliver- 
ing the majority opinion in the McCollum case, he spoke of “the state’s 
compulsory public school machinery,” disallowing the traditional dual system 
of American education. 


The general principle which should guide Catholic school administrators 
in relations with other schools, public and private, can be stated thus: The 
Catholic high school considers other schools as partners or “good neighbors” 
in the work of educating the American child, and therefore cooperates with 
these schools in a wholesome and harmonious manner. 


The Catholic high school, in making application of this general principle 
of inter-school relations to various school situations: 


. Makes the transfer of students to and from public schools a matter 
of frankness, ease and dispatch. 


. Profits by the opportunity of serving on evaluating committees, 
both for private and public schools. 


. Profits by the opportunity of seeing public schools in action, when 
visiting days are designated. 


. Invites public school administrators and teachers to serve on com- 
mittees to evaluate their school, to speak at assemblies or at high 
school graduation ceremonies. 


. Impresses its various inter-school representatives, faculty, coaches 
and student participants with their responsibilities for courtesy, fair 
play, and sportsmanship. 


. Plays host for various all-school endeavors and contests, such as 
speech, athletic, publications, teachers’ institutes. 


. Agrees that exchange assemblies between several schools in a group 
are valid interschool public-relations media. 

. Cooperates with other schools in the same system in any all-school 
activities such as music festival, world mission assembly, etc. 

. Maintains active membership in national, state, and especially local 
educational groups for public and private schools. 

. Is willing, in the person of its principal or faculty, to hold office and 
serve on committees of the above groups. 


. Is aware of the great problems confronting public education in its 
program of education for all. 


. Educates the parents of its students to agree with the National 
Catholic Educational Association’s statement on the position of 
Catholics toward public schools: 

(a) that Catholics believe in the public schools; 

(b) that Catholics believe that as citizens, like all other citizens, they 
have an obligation to pay taxes for adequate support of the 
schools in their community; 

(c) that Catholics have not interfered, and will not interfere, with 
the justifiable expansion of the public school system; 

(d) that Catholics have a civic duty to take an active interest in 
the welfare of the public school; 

(e) that Catholics have great admiration for the rank and file of 
public school teachers, who in a spirit of self-sacrifice and dedi- 
cation to the American ideas have stuck to their posts despite 
relatively low salaries paid them in many localities. 





CLASS ROOM TEACHER 


(Chairmen: Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. Leo Keaveny and Brother John Baptist Titzer, 


REALIZING OUR PHILOSOPHY THROUGH LITERATURE 


SISTER M. JUDITH THERESE, C.S.C., JUDGE MEMORIAL HIGH 
SCHOOL, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Today man suffers from a “spiritual malaise’ which our Holy Father has 
called, “religious anemia.” From the age when man walked close to God in 
a world of cathedrals, from an age when images of Our Lady and His saints 
were met at every corner’s turning, from an age when every student was 
nurtured on the philosophy of the Schoolmen, and every poet extolled the 
glory of God and the dignity of man, to our age is a long, lost cry. Today’s 
student has no steady grasp on a philosophy. He is constantly under fire 
from a battery of ideas. He competes with a mass media that affects his 
attitudes, motion pictures that determine his appreciations, an overwhelming 
flood of literature that conditions his thinking, forms his “emerging philosophy 
of life.” 


The teen-ager must learn to interpret the world about him. Too often his 
only media of interpretation is the world about him. He moves daily along 
a thoroughfare where advertising boards pound against his consciousness the 
necessity for earning a bigger and better income that he may live “graciously” 
as expressed by the social drinking, the wearing of a custom-made suit, the 
driving of the latest car off the market. 


Is it any wonder that our younger generation lives in a world of vast 
“mental and social confusion”? We as teachers, in this our day, must strive, 
as no generation previous to us has had to strive, to implant inner convic- 
tions that cannot be destroyed by any outward storm. 


The Catholic school teacher has a subtle advantage over every other 
teacher, for he is a member of a faculty whose minds and hearts are dedi- 
cated to a common goal, forming youths to Christ. I, however, in no way 
discounting the part played by every teacher in the formation of the youth 
entrusted to us, shall for the purpose of my paper, dwell alone on an island, 
and consider only the teacher of English and his task of helping the student 
to realize our Catholic philosophy through a study of literature; for certainly 
we who teach English have a goal beyond the mere fostering of an adeptness 
in handling the tools of communication. 

I am in no way suggesting a reorganization of the content of the English 
curriculum, which I feel has begun to have a disproportionate place in our 
pedagogical thinking. We must use literature that is significant, readable, 
but ethically sound. In the books we give them, the adolescent must find man 
pictured, not as “divided into functions,” but in his amazing entirety. Youth 
needs literature to help him clarify and explore his own thoughts, motives, 
desires and fears. When, therefore, I mention any piece of literature by 
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name, please consider it merely as a tangible example to support my theory, 
rather than as a suggestion for inclusion in a course of study. 


Among adolescents today there is a widespread tendency to discount the 
good that is being done in the world. Humanitarianism and even charity are 
discounted as having such utilitarian ends as tax reduction. They believe that 
all men practice opportunism that is unhampered by any moral consideration. 
If one could consider such attitudes as a form of growing pains manifested 
in the desire to appear mature and knowing, there would be no cause for 
alarm. Patience and the conviction that “this too will pass away” would be 
the teacher’s arms “against this little sea of trouble.” To regard this attitude 
in this light is to me a form of foolhardy optimism. This denial of good in 
the world of average men is not a form of adolescent growth like acne; it is 
rather an airing of what they hear day after day on the bus, on the street 
corners, in their homes. Boys and girls in the junior and senior classes espe- 
cially need inoculation against such virus. They need novels, short stories, 
plays in which a master craftsman depicts decent men and women who scorn 
graft, practice altruism because of Christ’s dictum concerning His least ones, 
and who are convinced that the slogan, “Share the wealth,” is not the brain- 
child of the Communist manifesto, but an echo of “Go sell what thou hast 
and give to the poor.” Such inoculation is of vital importance, for this 
tendency is a germ that can develop with sickening speed into the philosophy, 
“Everybody is doing it.” 


A book that I have found most useful in counteracting the attitude of 
cynicism is MacKinley Kantor’s swift moving Signal Thirty-Two. It tells the 
story of two New York policemen who patrol the slums district. The title 
derives from the number sent to prowl cars to denote a riot. These two 
policemen, one an elderly experienced man, the other his rookie just out of 
police school, are presented as typical members of the force. Quietly but 
inexorably the veteran wipes away the neophyte’s false idealism to substi- 
tute the philosophy that the job is a trust, that police and honesty must be 
synonymous if the order on which our peace is to be maintained is to con- 
tinue, and finally that he who betrays his trust will himself be betrayed. 


Kantor makes his veteran a Catholic, his rookie a non-Catholic. He has 
a policeman who lies and cheats and gains rank and financial position from 
his lying and cheating, but it is the two protagonists who shout from the 
housetops that decent men make up the larger part of our police force, and 
that the philosophy of the moral impossibility of an honest policeman in an 
era of graft is simply a shield for the ungodly. 


It is highly necessary that we impart this respect for the police, for from 
a lack of such respect grows the philosophy of too many teen-agers that, if 
the police who represent law and order are themselves so corrupt, how can 
they expect the obedience and cooperation due to them by virtue of what they 
represent. 


_A recent poll taken by a current news magazine finds our district court 
judges almost unanimous in declaring a basic cause for juvenile delinquency 
to be a lack of respect for authority. 


: The report of the Congressional committee that investigated the causes of 
juvenile crime quotes again and again incidents of total disrespect for the 
badge of the policeman. 


Too many TV shows, radio programs and moving pictures have, in the 
delineation of the policeman, made heroic the hard uncompromising police- 
man who bullies, mistreats and scorns to accept as humans the criminals with 
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which he deals. Justice is perverted to their own ends, and they think nothing 
of kicking in a man’s head or making possible his suicide to “clean up things 
nicely.” 

The Catholic University playing version of Detective Story has a like 
value. Together with Signal Thirty-two, it will supply the excitement of the 
movie thriller, the suspense of the TV drama in a readable prose that, while 
it entertains and instructs, diffuses the sound idea of respect for God-given 
authority, and supplies an answer to the cry of the weakling, “I am sur- 
rounded by dishonesty, how can I be honest ?” 


In considering the teaching of our Catholic philosophy through English, 
we must not fall into the pit of turning our class into a mere extension of 
the religion class. Those of us who are fortunate as I am to have the same 
children for religion as I do for English, can use the religion class as the 
means of laying the foundation of a firm philosophy and use the English 
to build the superstructure. The junior book of Our Quest for Happiness 
treats well of the false philosophies of moral impossibility, utilitarianism, 
pragmatism and moral evolution. We study and discuss them during the 
religion period. In the English class, it is never I who introduces them. 
They arise naturally through the discussions on panels, symposiums and 
kineposiums, Like the wiley Polonius, “by indirection I seek direction out.” 


Saint Thomas clearly states that after God, we owe our lives and our 
opportunities to pursue happiness to our parents and our country. With 
this idea in mind, I use novels, plays and short stories which have as their 
theme love of country and family life. I put against Life With Father, the 
story of a kingdom with a despot, I Remember Mama, a family in which 
parents and children function as a community of equals held in bond by 
the law of love. 


I use Song of Bernadette, not because the feckless Soubirous clan is a 
better example of Christian family living than the Trapp family or the 
home life of the Little Flower, but because never in Werfel’s story does 
the unhappy and hard pressed Louise Soubirous forget for an instant her 
wifely duty to support and protect before his children the dignity and 
authority of the hapless father. At this point, I usually recall the story 
of the drunken Noah who tore off his clothes and crawled into a cave to 
sleep. The eldest son scathingly denounces the younger son who summons 
his brothers to share in his amusement at his father’s plight. “Don’t you 
know,” cries the elder brother, “that you must always cover your father’s 
nakedness.” That he refers not to a physical nakedness is obvious to any 
adolescent. In these days of broken homes, alcoholism, and bitter marital 
relationships, such philosophy is a prop to the sense of security of a growing 
boy or girl and a tonic to their budding maturity. They cease to be the 
critic or judge of their unfortunate parent and become his buckler. 


Cry the Beloved Country is a mine of such great price that I am almost 
tempted to say one should sell all that he has to put a copy into the hands 
of each member of the upper classes in English. It is a story of family 
life, the immediate family, the family that makes up the village, the city, 
the state, the family that includes the Brotherhood of Christ. 


In this beautiful story, we find no child sacrificing for a parent, no juvenile 
heroics. It is a story of suffering, the story of a man who says of his mur- 
dered boy, “We were never sorry to have had him.” It is the starkly beautiful 
story of an old Negro drinking the bitter tears for his murdering son, drawn 
by a common fatherhood to the friendship of the father of the boy his 
son had murdered. It is a story of giving and of forgiving, of racial prejudice 
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and the brotherhood of man. It is the story of a rich man sharing his 
wealth. It is the story of poor Negroes who know that they may use this 
wealth only until they have reclaimed their wasted lands. It is above all a 
story of patriotism, a cry for the beloved country that is being lost to its 
own because of the greed of the men who have more than plenty. 


The book is peopled with decent men, black and white. It tells of those 
who make money by taking advantage of another’s necessity, but it also pic- 
tures those who give of their little to those who have nothing. Unostentatious 
charity is the motif of the story. 

Panels held on this book have been very rewarding. Juniors point out 
the many who do good and balance their achievements against the indifferent 
and the ones who do evil. The style of the book offers endless possibility for 
study, and the use of dialogue is so apt that one can use Cry the Beloved 
Country for stylistics as well as for philosophical discussion. 


I usually follow the novel with another story of whites and Negroes, The 
Trouble. This story depicts an aged Negro woman who saves a white man 
from her own in a race riot that costs her her daughter’s life. Students 
recognize the heroism of this old woman. They see her philosophy that a 
wrong can never be righted by a greater wrong. The story cries aloud the 
answer to Cain’s query and assures, “Yes, I am my brother’s keeper.” 


In fostering the philosophy best expressed in the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, we cannot overlook the novels and short stories written by 
Catholics and concerned with the problem of good and of evil, of man’s fall 
and of his redemption. 

Graham Greene, Evelyn Waugh, George Bernanos and Francois Mauriac 
have given us valuable works on the interplay of religion and morality. 
Dealing with sinful man, they have of necessity “dealt with man’s sinning.” 
They have pictured for us the priest “face to face with his vocation” but 
still the man. They have pictured, at times regrettably too graphically, the 
consequences when man willfully sets aside the commandments to live by 
his passions’ dictates. They have given us books, not about people trying to 
be good, not about people searching for sensual satisfaction, but about men 
and women whom suffering has brought to the realization that after all 
oe have passed away there still remain, “death, judgment, heaven and 
e iy 


It would seem hardly necessary to state that these authors are not for 
general reading among adolescents, nor should they be given such books to 
read without preparation and guidance. 

I will not surrender lightly the study of those novels that an earlier age 
has pronounced a classic. Moral evolution, fostered by the advertiser, the 
pocket book publisher, the motion pictures and the stories in the slick maga- 
zines is too much with us to lay aside so handy a weapon against this 
debilitating philosophy. Wuthering Heights is a story of brutal revenge. 
Pride and Prejudice considers every reason a woman ever had for getting 
married, and Jane Eyre exemplifies the indissolubility of the marriage bond. 


Today’s generation does not shudder at the brutality of Heathcliff, for 
the heroes of the screen have made Heathcliff’s handling of women look 
tame in comparison with their technique. 


The discussion might well start with the question, “When did we begin 
to accept such brutality as entertainment?” Seniors have supplied readily 
such sources as war, the comics, TV and radio programs. Further discus- 
Sion, however, usually evokes the comment that we do not and should not 
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accept it. As it was in the beginning, it is now and ever shall be wrong 
to brutalize another human being, to treat another man with brutality. 


“When did we begin to accept divorce?” This question has brought out 
the premise that it arose naturally from such conceptions of marriage as those 
held by Lydia Bennet, who, if she had prayed, would probably have as her 
favorite orison, “Any man, but a man, Saint Anne.” Or, they have sug- 
gested, it is the outgrowth of the expediency of her friend Charlotte who 
married for a comfortable establishment. They see her lineal descendants 
in the women who marry today for a fortune, to divorce and marry tomorrow 
for a title. 


We can always end the discussion with Jane, admirable woman of principle, 
who turned away from wealth and honor because “the Everlasting had set 
His canons” against divorce. 


It is a little difficult at first to induce seniors to take to these classics for 
pleasure, but it is well worth the effort. The girl takes to them more readily 
than does the boy, but both can see in these three books the refutation of 
the fallacy that morals change with the times. They see men and women 
of a century ago faced with the same problems that face the men and women 
of today, and realize that the heroic ones are not those who dared to “be 
free,” but the ones who had the courage to stay on God’s side. 


Among English teachers today there are two distinct camps, with perhaps 
a third worthy of mention, in the great battle of the Shakespearean play. 
To teach Shakespeare or not to teach Shakespeare has become the question. 
One camp states categorically that we have outgrown the Bard; the other 
camp that he is ageless. In between “on the misty flats the rest drift to 
and fro.” I teach Shakespeare. I have prayed for some inspired author to 
cut Macbeth and Hamlet to readability as Orson Wells treated Julius Caesar. 
I received a partial answer to my prayers when the Maurice Evans play- 
ing version of Hamlet was made generally accessible. It is well cut, and 
the frequent stage directions make it more readily understood by the average 
high school student than are the standard versions. It has one fault; it is 
too high priced for class copies. Using the standard versions, I teach the 
plays by reading them with a running commentary. Antigone and Oedipus, 
too, should be read at least in part. Oedipus and Macbeth link easily to the 
modern The Little Foxes to teach that evil actions revenge themselves upon 
the doer. Antigone and Hamlet argue “that injustice is corrosive and will 
eat the heart out of him who practices it.” 


It is not only that these classics have beauty of words and power of 
thought that I use them, but because as in the case of the novels that have 
survived these hundred years, the plays have in them a rule of thumb that 
our race has considered valuable enough to weave into permanent form in 
her literature. There is no attempt in these great plays to mock sin or 
yet human goodness. In Macbeth, the student sees man so blunted by im- 
morality that he has lost the sense of sin, and in Hamlet the effect of 
another’s evil on the innocent. It suggests Donne’s “For Whom the Bell 
Tolls,” and points up the idea that sin is not a solitary thing, but that 
every sinner, somehow, somewhere hurts another human being by sinning. 


We have, too, a Catholic philosophy of laughter. Some even hold that 
grace lies in the ability to evoke happy laughter. The teacher of English 
must not neglect the literature of amusement. Phaedrus has said, “The mind 
ought sometimes to be amused that it may the better return to thought 
and to itself.” Aside from the personal relaxation that the student gets 
from the humorous essay, poem or play, there is a deeper reason for choosing 
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this type of literature. Youth is cruel. Youth must be taught that laughter 
with another and at ourselves is the only kindly laughter. Youth is exuberant. 
Youth can be taught to keep within bounds by the critical analysis of a 
really humorous piece of literature that owes its charm to keeping within 
the bounds of moderation. With proper direction youth can find in the well 
written literature of amusement conviction that the alcoholic, the tramp, 
the ineffectual are not targets for laughter but for an understanding sym- 
pathy. 

Like Portia, the English teacher can sigh, “If to do were as easy as to 
know what were good to do.” In dealing with the adolescent she is dealing 
with a mercurial personality. One hour a day he is her property to mold 
into a thinking man, who fortified with a sound philosophy of life based 
on the teaching of Christ can clearly and forcefully express his ideas both 
in essay and in speech, evaluate critically a piece of literature, turn his 
hand to a bit of creative writing and spell with accuracy the major portion 
of the words in his adequate vocabulary. Perhaps she will be more likely 
to sigh with Hamlet, “Oh, cursed spite that ever English teachers were born 
to set him right.” 

The English teacher, however she may sigh, has a consolation that can 
never be taken from her. One can easily forget a table of valence, a de- 
cisive battle or a physical law, but once one has been taught to read dis- 
criminately, to “transmute a string of words into a human experience,” 
he has something that thieves cannot steal nor rust decay. This discrimina- 
tion, this transmutation is the everlasting gift of the good teacher of English 
to her students. 








PHILOSOPHICAL PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE FINE ARTS IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


SISTER M. IGNATIA, O.P., ROSARY COLLEGE, RIVER FOREST, ILL. 


In all epochs man has revealed himself in works of art. Therefore we can 
assume that in art man finds an expression of inner need. The state of art 
in any period depends on the interplay of external and internal forces, A 
culture reflecting the highest ideals results from the arduous application 
of ideals to life. If the ideals be worldly or pagan, the culture is pagan; 
if the ideals be Christian, the culture is Christian. Culture is not spontaneous 
but is contrived. It is fashioned by man, determined by his decisions and 
maintained by him. It can be lost or destroyed. The overflow of man’s thought 
and desires reveals itself in art. The state of art is the touchstone of a 
culture. 


As educators we are interested in advancing Christian culture in order 
that the fruits of human wisdom and genius may directly redound to the 
glory of God from Whom they come. Our problem then in the words of 
Cardinal Suhard “is to build a new world, to define and prepare the struc- 
tures which will permit man to be fully man in a city worthy of him, to 
transfigure all things in order to make of them a Christian world.” As an 
artist, specifically a musician, I have been invited to review with you the 
philosophical principles underlying the fine arts. Let us consider together, 
1. “What must we think about art?” and with our artist consultants, 2. 
“What must we do about art?” 


In the philosophical approach to art we ask, “What is art? Where is it? 
What does it do? What are its effects? What are its relations with morality 

. with religion?”” How we answer these questions reveals our philosophy. 
From the outset to state our position as Thomists has the advantage of saving 
time and lines us up with those contemporary philosophers who having ex- 
amined scholastic principles have reaffirmed their validity in modern life. 


When we ask “What is art?” we find it defined by St. Thomas, following 
Aristotle, as making according to right reason. Art then resides in the in- 
tellect but manifests itself in matter. The sphere of making is the sphere of 
art. In all makers, whether makers of tables or tapestries, the scholastics 
acknowledged a nobility of mind with an intrinsic development of reason. 
The maker or the artisan represented the average man. The term, artist, 
was not employed. 

Our concern is with teen-agers. We do not expect all to be artists in the 
restricted sense of the word, but we do believe that in their formation it is 
necessary that their minds be opened to the idea that the world of making 
is theirs to explore. To give them an insight into art both by appreciation 
and a certain development of skill is not only legitimate but a necessary part 
of education. Education fails if it neglects to help the student develop his 
God-given potentialities. Since St. Pius X’s glorious command to restore all 
things in Christ, many thoughtful educators have given ever greater consid- 
eration to the place of art in the school. Pius XI has insisted that it is the 
duty of the school to develop the students in the arts and sciences. Our be- 
loved Holy Father, Pius XII, has observed that “in many countries large 
sectors of the population aspire to a participation in an authentic culture.” 
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Surely an authentic Christian cuiture is our desire for young Americans, and 
for this we labor and pray. The more clearly we perceive our goals, the more 
energetically we shall defend and fight for them. 


Currently we classify the arts in various ways, the fine arts and the useful 
arts being two categories carried forward from the 19th century, with the 
distinction that the fine arts have no specific end other than beauty whereas 
the useful arts serve utilitarian ends. A strong tendency to dissolve such 
distinction is at work today. Christian artists prefer the medieval idea that 
the work done, whether it be in the liberal or servile arts, be considered a 
work of art when it has the proper qualifications. 


So in our consideration of the arts in the secondary school we have em- 
braced the commonplace in the life of the average student. Works of art are 
possible in book ends and cuff links as well as in paintings and sculpture, in 
place mats as well as in liturgical banners, in editorials as well as in poetry, 
in rousing work songs as in religious chants. Art mirrors life ... in a beau- 
tiful manner. Some works simply are beautiful in a higher mode because they 
exist in a higher mode. Intellect, imagination, and skill condition the work 
of the maker. 


The work of art is the creative action of a personality. It is not the product 
of routine activity. In the pursuit of art the individual submits to the internal 
laws of growth which the principles of his own nature have established in 
him. His work reflects life . . . his inner life and the life of the world about 
him. ; 

Adolescence is a period in which the individual becomes increasingly aware 
of his personality. The tendency to independence is characteristic of ado- 
lescence while the consciousness of the mysterious forces within himself and 
life puzzle and challenge him. It is a time of idealism and of hero worship, 
when his dreams and ambitions are of paramount importance. Strong loyal- 
ties are characteristic. This is the time to deepen youth’s understanding of 
the nature of art and to reveal its higher expressions, to teach him to do 
better the desirable things he is inclined to do, to submit to artistic discipline 
the youth who feels intensely and acts impulsively. This is the time to cultivate 
art when the adolescent, not yet constrained by the immediate pressures of 
earning a living, communicates more or less freely his enthusiasms or censures 
of his world. The Youth who grew in wisdom before God and man is his to 
emulate. To grow in wisdom means growth in vision, to see beyond the ma- 
terial to the spiritual, to become imbued with the sacramental viewpoint of 
the world about us. 


Such growth, art experience effects. Art calls into play the complete per- 
sonality . . . reason, intuition, senses, feeling. Its potency as an educative 
force cannot be questioned. Last year in Madison, Wisconsin, a group of 
Catholic high school students at the request of civic leaders participated in 
the governor’s education conference. They undertook to depict by means of 
the arts the education of youth. Under the leadership of a sensitive artist 
the production was planned and named Youth Is a Journey. The major activi- 
ties of youth .. . play, work, worship . . . were symbolized in ballet. Naturally 
the skilled technics of the classic ballet had no place in this venture. Instead 
elemental dance movements were used to communicate their ideas. Accompa- 
nied by appropriate music these students bowed low their bodies in adoration, 
raised high their hands in impetration, swung wide their arms in acceptance 
of the Divine Will, and with broad, flowing strides praised God in ordered 
movement as did David dancing before the Ark of the Covenant. Poetry pre- 
pared the various episodes. This was the epilogue: 
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Watch—you will see them now, and the gifts they bring— 
The days of a boy and a girl: the hope, the promise. 


Living in a machine age, mechanized movements most effectively revealed the 
part of physical labor in their lives. Contrapuntal complexities of musical 
accompaniment together with more intricate dance patterns helped convey 
the problems involved in coping with fields of knowledge. The portrayal 
through music and dance of youth’s joys and its hours of play held no difficul- 
ties of communication whatsoever. 


Approval of this production came from the entire community. Certainly 
the experience in the lives of these students was invaluable, bringing as it did 
into play their whole beings. The Mass Is a Dance, wrote Monsignor Ronald 
Knox, an expression rather mystifying if not shocking to some but not to 
those who have intimately known the symbolical significance of bodily move- 
ment. 


Art imposes order, a rational principle which from a diversity of elements 
evolves a unity. Not everything intensely felt, imagined, or perceived which 
- is expressed in movement or sound, in line or color, in wood or stone, is art. 
The need of order is absolute; the irrelevant must be suppressed, the super- 
fluous sacrificed, the essential retained. 


The idea of order in art is all important for the teen-ager to comprehend. 
From its inner order a deeper understanding of the rightful order in life is 
effected. Restore the arts to their place in Christian life, and the new world 
we are called upon to build would sing, “It is spring! Let us joyfully, confi- 
dently grow with the new life given us.” Only from the rich earth of fertile 
thought can such fruits come. 


The work of art has beauty. It is beauty which rewards the artist and it is 
beauty which delights and satisfies those who perceive art. Beauty involves a 
judgment of value. Not that which immediately pleases the senses is to be 
judged beautiful but that which having delighted reveals also truth and good- 
ness. Is the work fashioned honestly with regard to its materials? Art admits 
no counterfeit. Integrity is its seal. Art gives more than one consciously 
desires. Some things in art go beyond the ken of our intellect or reason and 
contain an element of mystery. 


Thus art demands a sense of humility, a knowledge of our place in the 
scheme of things, a fearless acceptance of truth. It has been said that we 
have to be shocked into an awareness of simple things in order to come to a 
knowledge of the profound. It is only in response to being around us that 
we can form any scale in the hierarchy of values. A finely wrought vase 
may delight the eye and arouse respect and admiration for the artist’s skill 
while, as with Augustine, a beautifully performed alleluia might occasion the 
moment of union with Eternal Beauty. Of necessity art imposes reverence 
and a sense of the fitness of things. And who will deny the need of reverence 
in the twentieth century? 


Art engenders simplicity of spirit. Before a creative work the artist is as 
a child. Wonder becomes him, that wonder which is a form of wisdom, which 
induces silences, yet outlaws boredom, which means forgetting self to be lost 
in that which he contemplates. A Chinese philosopher, Li Po, in the 8th 
century wrote: 


I would not paint a face, a rock, nor brooks nor trees, 
Mere semblance of things, but something more than these. 
I would not play upon the sheng or lute 

Something that did not sing meanings that else were mute. 
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That art is best which to the soul’s range gives no bound 
Something beyond the form, something beyond the sound. 


In the words of Pius XII the function of all art lies, in fact, in break- 
ing through the narrow and tortuous enclosures of the finite, in which man 
is immersed while living here below, and in providing a window on the in- 
fnite for his hungry soul. 


When we ask, “What is the relation of art to morality?” with St. Thomas 
we answer that the arts as good in themselves are neither moral nor immoral. 
It is the use to which we put them which raises the question of morality. 
When art is regarded as the means of self-glorification or as its own end, it 
prostitutes itself. Art should serve God and man. In passing let us add that 
art as a religion has been the pitfall into which many, adrift from the Church, 
have fallen. 


Art as the handmaid of religion is the enviable role Christian tradition as- 
signs her. Contemporary art—music, painting, sculpture, and architecture— 
has been welcomed to service of divine worship and religious teaching by 
our Holy Father who urges the artists to take their inspiration from religion. 
Our gifted youth must be encouraged to aspire to such dedication of their 
talents. Pius XII recognizes and rejoices in the diversity of peoples within 
the Church, the inevitability of various styles of art, and insists that legiti- 
mate habits and customs peculiar to each region be preserved. In the liturgy 
are human and divine elements. The divine may not be altered; the human 
may undergo changes according to need. Thus we find the essence of culture. 
The unity of faith gives Christian culture its unique quality, the diversity of 
the human element provides the variable quality which ebbs and flows across 
the pageant of history. 


May our secondary schools cultivate the right thinking and stimulate the 
noble desires that will result in the enrichment of the Mystical Body of Christ 
with works of integrity and beauty. 





REALIZING OUR PHILOSOPHY IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


SISTER MARY HERBERT, 0O.S.F., NATIONAL CATHOLIC MUSIC 
EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In any consideration of our philosophy in music education, it is natural for 
us to ask ourselves, “What are the philosophical principles which justify our 
inclusion of music in our curriculum? What purpose does music serve? 
How can we include music in the general education of our students?” 


The most obvious answer to the first question is that it satisfies man’s 
need for beauty. Evidence of this search for beauty is found in every race and 
nation and in every epoch of historic and prehistoric man. 

Archaeologists have unearthed art objects of distant times and peoples, 
- carvings, pottery, murals depicting musicians performing on musical instru- 
ments. They have found wind and stringed instruments of various types and 
sizes. All these are mute but eloquent witnesses to man’s love of beauty 
through the ages. Music satisfies the inner craving of man to attain a higher 
spiritual realm even in the natural order. It purifies and refines his imagina- 
tion, helps him to develop a contemplative attitude, a preoccupation with 
spiritual values, and aids vitally in his moral and emotional development. 

A further desire of man is for pleasure. St. Thomas agrees with Aristotle 
in declaring that, if man does not find pleasure in the exercise of his higher 
faculties, he will inevitably seek it at lower levels. Even a minimum amount 
of training enables one to enjoy music, even if one is not sufficiently gifted 
or trained to perform it or to create original works. The enjoyment or pleas- 
ure experienced in music is not merely limited to the senses. Music appeals 
to the intellect and imagination as well as to the emotions. 


We say that it is natural for man to seek pleasure, and if he seeks it in 
music, he finds it at a higher level. A materialistic philosophy appeals to 
man’s emotions, sublimating them in art. Our Catholic philosophy, which 
admits the reality and primacy of the spiritual man, holds to a hierarchy in 
the faculties of man with the intellect and will guiding the lower levels of 
operation. We incorporate the emotions in the total picture, since man is a 
mind-body unit. But emotion as it figures in art is the reaction to that satis- 
faction afforded by the intellectual insight into beauty. Music is the result 
of the intellect’s urge to embody in concrete form something in which the 
intelligence finds its delight. This is to engender beauty. 


A further philosophical principle which urges us to include music in our 
curriculum is the fact of man’s individuality and his right to self-development 
and self-expression. Arts of all sorts are a form of self-expression, and grant- 
ing the dignity and value of the individual, we open to him this avenue of 
self-development and adjustment. Music should be included in the general 
education of all students, At the same time, even greater opportunities 
should be given to those who show unique excellence in the field. By taking 
into consideration individual differences and giving greater advantages to 
those who are capable of profiting from them, higher levels of culture are 
possible for the nation as a whole. 


We have briefly considered some of the reasons why music should be a part 
of our curriculum. But it should be borne in mind that the study of music 
should not rest at a merely natural level. The Catholic educator frequently 
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reminds himself of the words of St. Paul, “Whatsoever you do in word or in 
work, do all for the glory of God.” Through art, through created beauty, we 
reach out to the Uncreated Beauty, in Whom alone our souls can rest. 

We know that the aim of Catholic education is to educate and train the 
whole man, his mind and body, his emotions, his intellect and will. The day 
has disappeared when training merely in the tool subjects was considered 
suficient. The curriculum of our schools has long since been enriched by 
other areas of interest as geography, history, citizenship, the social studies 
as well as other branches of learning. But last to claim serious attention on 
the part of administrators is the area of the fine arts. In our secondary 
schools, particularly, it is not an integral part, as it should be, of every stu- 
dent’s education. . 

Though music was never ruled out—there was always some interest in it— 
itis only recently that administrators have been seriously studying the prob- 
lem of a definite and well planned curriculum for music education in our 
secondary schools. This trend toward the fine arts is a healthy sign. We Ameri- 
cans are frequently made to realize our inferiority in the field of the arts 
when we come in contact with Europeans. Knowledge of architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture, music and literature are a part of their general education and 
are taken for granted. We know that our nation is being looked upon more 
and more as the leading nation of the world. Since the greatest contribution 
of any culture is in the things of the mind and spirit, the education of our 
future leaders should be a matter of grave concern to all of us. 


It is encouraging to see that increasing importance is being given to the 
music program on the secondary level. In setting up this program, adminis- 
trators are confronted with the problems of individual differences of the stu- 
dents themselves, their talents and interests, problems of curriculum integra- 
tion, as well as the equipment and facilities of the school. In some dioceses 
music supervisors, with the approval of their respective school superintendents, 
are holding meetings to discuss various phases of the problems. These people 
are making studies of their present setup with a view to a diocesan course of 
music study for the secondary school. This is a crying need. If we are going 
to counteract the cheap, tawdry and sentimental offerings that our young 
people encounter—yes, and even the definitely vulgar and obscene—we had 
better get busy at providing more wholesome fare for them, 


The musical training in our schools should include choral and instrumental 
work, secular, sacred and liturgical music. There should also be a listening 
program in which students may become familiar with music literature and 
composers. When the general level of taste has been elevated, people will de- 
mand good music in their churches and will also be willing to make the sacri- 
fies necessary to obtain it. 

In conclusion I would like to make a strong plea to school superintendents, 
pastors, and principals of schools as well as to religious superiors and music 
supervisors to make good use of music in the education of our Catholic people. 
Music can exert a powerful influence for good in our lives. The Church, re- 
alizing this, has used music in her service in order to raise the minds and 
hearts of her people above the mundane things of this world. The psalmist 
says, “I have loved, O Lord, the beauty of Thy House, and the place where 
Thy Glory dwelleth.” The music used in Divine Worship should be worthy 
of the majesty of God. To restore our marvelous Catholic heritage in sacred 
art is the business of every Catholic in the country to the extent that he finds 
it possible, and certainly it is the business of all educational leaders. Let us 
poe as our goal the beautiful motto of St. Pius X, “To Restore All Things in 

rist.” 





REALIZING OUR PHILOSOPHY THROUGH THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


RT. REV. EUGENE KEVANE, HEELAN CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL, 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


I 


How do we “realize our philosophy” in our Catholic high schools? What 
does this entail? 


It entails nothing less than our specific responsibility and task as Catholic 
educators. And this is to organize our schools and to administer them in such 
a way that they, by their very essence as institutions of learning, help our 
young people to relate our Catholic faith to their lives. We want the very 
teaching-learning process to be a living thing; we want it (as they say) to 
be vital, to be close to life, to have that stimulating and fresh realism of 
constant contact with the very pulse and heart of life in these our times, of 
constant touch with the personal and social problems, the challenges and op- 
portunities which face the Catholic teen-ager who looks across the threshold 
of the second half of this twentieth century. 


Now this realization of our philosophy demands that our schools be so or- 
ganized and our curricula so set up that of themselves and by their inherent 
tendency they educe and form and fashion young people according to the mind 
of the Holy Father: “The true Christian,” wrote Pope Pius XI, “the product 
of Christian education, is the supernatural man who thinks, judges and acts 
constantly and consistently in accordance with right reason illumined by the 
supernatural light of the example and teaching of Christ.” Since this think- 
ing and judging and acting embraces the whole of our life in earthly society, 
the Holy Father continues: “Christian education takes in the whole aggre- 
gate of human life, physical and spiritual, intellectual and moral, individual, 
domestic and social.” The Holy See tells us very simply that the object of 
Christian education is to apply the Catholic faith to all of our life: our think- 
ing, our judging, and all of our actions. And this is the way we realize our 
philosophy: our schools help make our faith real, that is, woven into the hard 
and permanent reality of personal living before the face of God. The better 
we organize and structure these high schools to do this, the better will they 
be instruments to realize our philosophy, our objective, our purpose in the 
apostolate of the classroom. 


Then ever more efficiently, by their very functioning as schools, will they 
raise up unto the Church leaders for the future ... young people who will 
be instruments of the Holy Spirit in restoring all things in Christ .. . instru- 
ments of the Holy Spirit in renewing the face of the earth . . . men of God, 
by means of whose lives He will make all things new. 


Our schools have been and are doing a wonderful work. Our present discus- 
sion concerns only ways and means of doing this work perhaps even better, 
and of making our schools ever better instruments and means toward the 
victory of our faith in human personal and social living. 

But where do the social studies fit into this program? Are they directly 
concerned at all? Is not the task and challenge of this realization rather 
the matter of the religion teacher? Have the social studies any specific con- 
tribution toward the realization of our philosophy? If so, what? 
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Let us investigate the answer. The answer emerges when we analyze how 
the social studies are related to our Catholic faith, and indeed not only in 
itself but also as it is taught academically in our classes in religion. For the 
“realization of our philosophy” involves nothing else than the uniting of “re- 
ligion” and “life.” The Holy Father himself has told us that the root of the 
problems afflicting society is to be found in the unhappy separation of “re- 
ligion” and “life” which has grown up in recent times. 

Now it is apparent that the teen-agers in our Catholic high school of today 
have the calling from Almighty God, made specific by the Holy See, to bring 
about this reunion of “religion” and “life” in the coming years of our cen- 
tury. 

How are they to do this? Most helpful to them should be their studies in 
our high schools, insofar as by means of these studies there has been educed 
in their souls that luminous vision of the Catholic faith as the form and pat- 
tern of life in society. They must possess that view of society, in all its light 
and shadow, which is revealed by the floodlight of the Catholic faith. For 
those lights and shadows which shape in their minds the contours of that so- 
ciety in which the faith is to be their form for living is quite different when 
the floodlight is the Catholic faith rather than some form of secularism or 
materialism or scientism or Marxism. 


For our young people do not live as a vacuum. No human being lives alone. 
A Robinson Crusoe exists only in fiction. We human persons live only in so- 
ciety with other human persons. Life by definition is life in society. Therefore 
the application of our faith to life definitely involves the social studies, for 
they study society, in which life is lived. Those studies will be precisely the 
opportunity for the school as such to teach our youth how the Catholic faith 
rates to human society and how it ought to be applied in personal and social 
living. 

Our texts and our syllabi in our schools therefore must not give the deceitful 
mirage of secularism. To effect as perfect a union as we can between our faith 
as a body of doctrine and the social studies as a body of doctrine is a tre- 
mendous challenge and opportunity for us Catholic educators of today. 

We are all familiar with the various courses in the field of the social sci- 
ences which are offered in high school. There are civics or citizenship; there 
are the courses in history—world history, European history and United States 
history; and there are the various “problem courses”—“Modern Problems,” or 
“Problems of Democracy,” or “Principles of Sociology,” ete. 

Let us choose world history (since time does not permit more) and look at 
it more closely, as an example of the challenge, not to say the struggle to the 
death, which is going on in the modern world in the field of the social sci- 
ences. How does our faith win victory in this particular branch of the social 
studies ? What sort of combat and struggle do we face? What are some 
fruits of victory? How can world history oppose the realization of our philoso- 
phy by imparting a false and distorted view of earthly society? And what 
tan we do for this member of the social studies field so that it will contribute 
directly and powerfully to the realization of our philosophy? 


II 
THE SECULARIZATION OF WORLD HISTORY AND ITS HEALING 


Universal History in the Catholic and Western Traditions: 


From Eusebius and St. Augustine through the ages of faith to Bossuet, the 
view of universal history which animated the mind of the West was one and 
the same. It was learned primarily from the Bible. For over fifteen hundred 
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years Western mankind looked at the universal history of the human family 
through that light which comes from God Himself, revealed in the plan of sal- 
vation described and unfolded from Genesis to the Apocalypse. We shall not 
now describe this view of history at length: suffice it to say that certain cardi- 
nal points are always present in a mind which sees world history as the un- 
folding of the divine plan for the salvation of the human race. The central and 
greatest event is always the Incarnation, the birth, life and redeeming work 
of Jesus Christ. All world history leads up in a majestic great advent toward 
this coming of the promised Redeemer. And the times since His coming are 
directly related to the unfolding of the apostolate of His Church to all nations, 
This meaning of universal history was not a theology imposed upon the facts 
(contrary to modern unbelievers) but rather it was found in the facts of the 
past, in the “Mirabilia Dei,” those great works of God from which modern 
man most unscientifically has turned his face. 


The Secularization of World History: 


For in modern times there has been a vast movement among Western men 
away from this view of historical reality. Closely connected with the denial 
of the Catholic Church and the consequent later denial of the Divinity of 
Christ, and therefore of the central fact of the Incarnation, we have seen in 
Western mankind a gradual process of secularization of world history. This 
process begins in the pagan Renaissance, and continues toward a climax in 
the nineteenth century. And it was the philosophers of the lodges in the 
eighteenth century who actually accomplished this evil deed in our Western 
civilization. “The secularization of universal history in the true sense of the 
word, that is, the denial of its theological foundations, was accomplished by 
Voltaire, Vico, and Montesquieu; the final secularization of Church History 
was brought about in the Age of the Enlightenment.’” 


This movement of thought continued headlong throughout the nineteenth 
century. It was aided and abetted by the doctrine of universal evolution which 
became more and more the hallmark of the nineteenth century mind. The secu- 
larization of world history seemed to score a universal triumph. “On the eve 
of the First World War, in the year 1908, at the International Historical Con- 
gress at Berlin, Professor Fester announced in triumph that the secularization 
of historical science has been attained, and that ‘yes even the Church historian 
long ago has been turned into a profane historian.’’? The Professor sounded 
the keynote both of the Congress and of the secularism so common in the 
modern mind. The secularization of history in general, of the meaning of the 
life of the human family on earth, was celebrated as the major accomplish 
ment, the distinguishing feature of modern progress. 


The academic fruits of this century-long process of secularization are clearly 
visible in the textbooks proposed for use in American schools on both the 
secondary and the college level. If we chart the contents of world history 
texts according to the number of pages devoted to various key topics (¢g, 
“Jesus Christ” or “The Apostolic Church” or “The role played by the Catholic 
Church in the formation of Western Civilization”), we can see readily how 
the average text stands in relationship to the Incarnation as the central fact 
and the most important event in the historic life of mankind. By way o 
example we choose (almost at random) some samples among high school world 
history texts in current use: one devotes one-half sentence to the early Church; 
another one and one-half pages to the early Church but nothing to Jesus 
Christ; another devotes one page to Jesus Christ out of fourteen on the “Chris- 


1 Hubert Jedin, “‘Kirchengeschichte als Heilsgeschichte?” Saeculum 5 (1954), 123. 
2 Tbid., 119. 
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tian Empire”; and another devotes four pages to the early Church out of 
twenty-one on “World Religion.” If we chart a group of currently used world 
history texts together with the Story of Mankind by Van Loon, or the Short 
History of the World by H. G. Wells, we see a remarkable affinity. The pre- 
gntation of world history which has resulted from the process of secularization 
which we have described above tends to follow that which has been rendered 
classic and widespread in our times by H. G. Wells in his Outline of History. 
In fact, out of 427 pages Wells devotes seven to Jesus Christ and five to the 
Church, which is more than the average in the high school texts which we 
have checked in this manner. Discussion of further aspects of this problem 
of the modern presentation of universal history would take us too far afield. 
We could go into the content of prehistory (where modern atheism makes 
perhaps its strongest attack) as well as into the content of basic understand- 
ing and attitude-coloring doctrine proposed at other points on the length of 
the world-historical process; but time does not permit. 


Suffice it to say that the current presentation is diametrically opposed to 
that given to us in the Bible. The life of the human family no longer begins 
in the holy dawn of primitive revelation. The Incarnation is no longer the 
supreme event of world history. This denial is taught by the very subdivision 
and periodization as well as by the meager amount of space devoted to the 
person of Christ our Lord. Everything else follows from this fundamental 
position: the impression is usually left with the student that the past has 
relatively little meaning and importance in itself; it is only a rather brief 
introduction to contemporary times, which are unique in that a great social 
renewal of mankind lies in immediate prospect before us of the twentieth 
century. Just what this Utopia apparently opened up by the unalloyed “prog- 
ress” of modern times is to be is usually not clearly defined. In any case, it 
iscertainly not to be brought about by the assistance of God’s grace channelled 
to mankind through the Church which He established for the renovation and 
salvation of persons, and hence also for the health of earthly society. Rather, 
itis to be worked out by unaided human effort on the natural level. It is here 
that we perceive the connection between secularism and the climate in which 
communism can take root and flourish. And it is here too that we see why 
the essential outline of history developed by this process of secularization in 
= times is imposed by force behind the Iron Curtain as a basic official 
teaching. 


A Project for Our Times: 


This secularized view of world history results from the loss of the light of 
faith, A blindness steals over modern men toward those facts which establish 
the reality of the Incarnation, and therefore its central position in the histori- 
tal life of the human family. This view of world history is therefore a strik- 
Ing example of the effect of secularization in the social sciences. It removes 
the faith from the real process of earthly society, past or present. And the 
more a mind is imbued with this secularized view, the more hampered will 
be the Catholic faith in that soul, and the more difficult will it be for that 
Person to relate his Catholic faith to his social living. For his view of society 
and his understanding of its purpose and nature will be colored by his view 
of the total past whence has grown the modern world in which we live. The 
contours of the social environment in which our young people are to apply 
their faith have been shaped by past events, past mistakes and past accom- 
plishments of men, and past acts of the goodness of God. It is important that 
they see this total past whole, and that they see it entire. 


We have then a project for our times. It is to heal the course in world his- 
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tory from the effects of this process of secularization. Insofar as we do this, 
it will be, as Pope Pius XI said, “a text and syllabus . . . governed by the 
Christian spirit.” 

It is the Holy See itself which has placed upon our shoulders as educators 
the responsibility to purify and to cleanse the social studies and thus to make 
them true and real, and not an empty mirage reflecting unreal utopias. Since 
Pope Leo XIII, the great encyclicals of the Holy See have come back time 
and again to the necessity of relating our faith to life, and of solving the so- 
called economic and social problems of the day by applying to them the prin- 
ciples known from true religion and sound philosophy. 


Significant and apropos in this connection is the apostolic letter which His 
Holiness Pope Pius XI wrote to the American hierarchy in 1938. In this letter 
the Holy Father calls attention to the fact that the deep problems of our day 
(which, as he says, make these times truly a turning point of history) are 
rooted in evil doctrines which to an increasing extent have taken possession 
of academic life and hence of the modern mind. The Holy Father pointed out 
that the only solution for these problems, and the only healing grace for so- 
ciety in its suffering from the errors of the day, is a close relationship of the 
social sciences with Catholic doctrine. For only Christian teaching can give 
that foundation to the social sciences which will enable them to promote social 
welfare and to contribute to a social order which recognizes the worth and the 
dignity of human personality. To this end, the Holy Father pointed out in 
his letter that Catholic education, “because it is Catholic, has the traditional 
mission of guarding the natural and supernatural heritage of man.” Now the 
role which our schools play in this “traditional mission of guarding” is simply 
to teach our youth this same heritage. This is both a basic function and a 
high privilege of the school as such. 


Here again we see how much attention Catholic high schools should give to 
the teaching of that view of world history which continues Catholic tradition, 
taking its nourishment, its meaning, and its direction from the Bible. For it 
seems to be precisely this area in what we call the “social studies” which is 
concerned with what the Holy Father denotes as “a natural and supernatural 
heritage of man.” There is the closest kind of relationship between the “Bible” 
and that branch of the social studies which we call “world history.” 


The Bible and the Course in World History: 


We have come, then, to consider ways and means of carrying out the chal- 
lenge of the Holy See, and of healing by our faith that secularization of 
world history which has done so much to promote secularized minds and hence 
secularized lives and therefore a secularized condition of Western society. 
Without doubt such a healing would help us win that victory in the souls of 
our youth which will both protect them for eternity and make them instru- 
ments of Catholic Action in the desired restoration of a Christian social order. 


Now the Bible is the chief instrument at hand for this renovation of the 
course in world history. It is the Bible which gives us what we need to bring 
about the return of this course in the social studies to Catholic truth, and to 
the tradition of Western civilization. 

First, we should clear the way by removing the “syllabus and textbooks” 
in world history which, in the words of Pius XI, are not “regulated by the 
Christian spirit.” Then we should recast the framework upon which universal 
history is taught, bringing it into alignment with tradition and Sacred Scrip- 
ture. 

This will bring the Bible into the student life of our high school youth, in 
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two chief ways. First, academic time will become more available to devote to 
the sacred text. And secondly, since in the school no other view of universal 
history, of the meaning and direction of the life of the human family on earth, 
will be taught than that which is the unifying principle of Sacred Scripture, 
the Bible comes into the lives of the students, on the framework of world his- 
tory, as one thing with the meaning and direction of this same world-histori- 
cal process. 


Thus the course in world history can present that view of divine and human 
reality from Genesis to our times upon which St. Augustine presented sacred 
doctrine “from the fact that God made all things very good and continuing 
down to the present period of Church history.’* It was this view which was 
taught in Christian schools generally until the great secularizing apostasy of 
recent times. 


Such a course in world history (which would simply bring St. Augustine’s 
method up to our times) could bear the following general outline: 


1, The Old Testament: The Expectation of the Messiah: 
a) Genesis and Prehistory: the Origin and Dispersion of Man. 
b) A People Chosen to Bear Divine Revelation: Abraham and Moses. 
c) Prophets and Empires: the Messianic Expectation. 
d) Divine Wisdom (the books of wisdom) and the Human Wisdom of 
the Greeks. 


. The New Testament: The Messianic Kingdom and Age in World His- 

tory: 

a) The “Fullness of Time” (Galatians 4, 4): Jews and Gentiles under 
rule of Rome. 

b) The Incarnation and Redemption: The Life and Work of Jesus 
Christ, studied in the four Gospels. 

c) The Acts of the Apostles, Epistles and the Apocalypse: the Nature, 
Structure, Mission and Life of the Catholic Church. 


This study of the living Body of Christ, carrying out its universal mission 
and apostolate, extends to the present times of the Church. It includes all 
that creative work which the Catholic Church accomplished on earth in the 
formation and the sustaining of that Western civilization which is our own, 
and which in our times is becoming the world civilization. 


The Teaching Method Used: 


First, we should note that the very structure of the curriculum is a most 
powerful method of teaching. For this arrangement of world history accord- 
ing to Catholic tradition and the Bible itself is a method of teaching the im- 
portance of the Incarnation, the Providence of God over universal history, 
and the understanding of that divine plan for the saving of the human race 
Which is the unifying theme of the Bible. In other words, in a true sense of 
the phrase, the very structure of the syllabus, the periodization, and the allot- 
ment of space and time in class, is a method of teaching the Bible. 


Secondly, this arrangement of the curriculum permits the teacher to use 
the text of Sacred Scripture constantly and intensively in both classroom 
work and in outside preparation by the students. Most important of all, the 
Bible is actually used and read in a religious atmosphere as the word of God. 

rough this course, the Catholic teen-agers have the Bible in their hand al- 
most constantly, preparing assignments from it almost daily. And they see 


ee 


pat Augustine, The First Catechetical Instruction (Westminster, Maryland: The Newman 
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the development of the life and civilization of the human family on earth in 
constant relationship to this sacred text which is the center of their study, 
the spinal column running through their study and comprehension of world 
history from Adam and Eve to the present. 


Ill 
BENEFITS TO THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 


Perhaps the chief benefit, at least in our times, for our young people, from 
this introduction of the Bible into the heart and core of the Catholic school 
by means of the course in world history, is that they begin to share in that 
all-embracing and spiritual view of the process of universal history which is 
God’s own. This is a true liberation of the spirit from the shackles of the 
secularized presentation of the meaning and direction of history, and therefore 
of the understanding of and attitude toward that contemporary world in which 
our young people are going to live. It is a “return to ourselves” in the sense 
of a return to our own Catholic tradition which built Western civilization. 
We believe that all of this brings the Catholic high school into closer confor- 
mity with well-known words of Pope Pius XI: “To be ... a fit place for 
Catholic students, it is necessary that all the teaching, the whole organization 
of the school, its teachers, syllabus, and textbooks in every branch, be regu- 
lated by the Christian spirit.” 


Catholic Social Doctrine: 


Just how are we to bring about, on the high school level, this close rela- 
tionship between the teaching of Christian doctrine and the teaching of Chris- 
tian social doctrine—that content which in general educational circles bears 
the label, “the social studies”? In a profound essay, Father Paul Hanly Fur- 
fey has discussed the manner in which this is to be done under the title, “The 
Integration of the Social Sciences.”* Father Furfey’s study concerns the col- 
lege level of education, but with the necessary adjustments it provides certain 
principles for the teacher on the secondary level as well. Speaking of a course 
which would integrate Christian doctrine and Christian social doctrine, he 
writes: “Its subject matter would most naturally be organized about the con- 
cept of the Kingdom of God; for this is the key concept of Catholic social 
thought, as any reader of the New Testament should realize. Again and again 
the work of our Lord is described as the foundation and the propagation of 
the Kingdom of God.”* Father Furfey then analyzes the various Biblical 
metaphors which describe this great social reality about which we learn in 
the Bible. This Kingdom of God starts in the distant times of the Old Testa- 
ment, and reaches its full establishment at the hands of Jesus Christ Who 
launches it forth into the Christian Era. It is nothing else than the Catholic 
Church. From beginning to end of the Bible, then, we have our attention cen- 
tered upon “that social reality which we commonly call the Church.’ ° 


Moving the Bible into the very center of the studies of our high school youth 
would, it seems, provide them with the principles of human social life. The 
use of Sacred Scripture which we have been describing could help to imple- 
ment on the secondary level the thought underlying the Papal letter of 1938 
and Father Furfey’s essay. “By developing the doctrine of the Kingdom of 
God,” writes Father Furfey, “such a course would furnish the criterion by 
which actual societies, past and present, could be judged in all their aspects. 


4Paul Hanly Furfey, in Integration in Catholie Colleges and Universities (Washington, 
Catholic University Press, 1950), 219-230. 

5 Ibid., 219. 

®Ibid., 221. 
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With this criterion in mind, students could enter their courses in the particular 
social sciences and evaluate the facts there presented.” 


Thus the Bible offers us a new opportunity to bring our young people to 
lok on their membership in the Catholic Church as something more real 
and vital, more significant in terms of personal and social living. “If we 
desire that the faith of our students be not reduced to a mere intellectual 
adhesion to ‘truths’ without relationship and living connection with their 
lives,” writes a French priest-teacher of high school religion, “but rather 
that it take the form of an engagement of the whole person in the Church 
of God, it is necessary to reveal to them as early as possible in their 
student lives, and from within, the movement in World History raised up 
by God Himself which is the Catholic Church. But to bring this about we 
must bring our students into direct contact with the Word of God which 
reveals and realizes His plan in universal history. If God reveals this plan 
of His progressively, if He makes precise His promises and His demands 
upon a people whom He has chosen and whom He patiently educates, the 
best pedagogical method of introducing our students into this people (or 
more precisely to make them conscious of the immense riches which they 
receive by becoming members of this People of God through Baptism) is 
by leading them in their studies to retrace the path traveled by this chosen 
People of God. We should let our students hear the word of God as that 
chosen People heard it historically. We must bring them to discover the 
action of God as the Faithful of this chosen People discovered is historically. 
Thus finally we shall lead our young people to desire God and to find and 
discover God as historically the chosen People always has done.... ’” 


To summarize this benefit, then, the use of the Bible in our high school 


classes, if it is properly organized and conducted, will be a powerful instru- 
ment to effect in the minds of our students that relationship between faith 
and life, between Christian doctrine and Christian social doctrine, between 
religion and the “social studies,” between our faith and the solution to modern 
social problems, which the Holy See has held up to us as a special obligation 
in our times for educators on all levels. 


Other Benefits: 


Time does not permit us to go into the same detail regarding other benefits 
which result from this purging of the course in world history from the 
deadening and falsifying influence of the secularization which we have de- 
scribed. 


We shall only mention that the Church presents the Bible officially to her 
faithful in and through the Sacred Liturgy. This return of the Bible into 
our curriculum by making it the substance and the core of the course in 
world history helps to prepare our young people for their future participation 
in the official prayer-life of the Church of God. For there is a minimum 
of knowledge of the Bible which our Catholics must have for an adult life 
in the Church, intelligently participating in the sacred mysteries. They must 
know more than isolated biblical episodes; they must understand the divine 
plan revealed in the Bible, which the Church presents to them each year 
in the annual cycle of the liturgical year. From the Bible they must possess 
Some sense of the “Chosen People,” of that spiritual community which belongs 
to God and is pledged to keep His law. For this is the significance of our 
membership in His Church. Finally, it is an intensive biblical culture of 


"Ibid., 228, 


Pg Matagrin, “Essai d’Interpretation Biblique du Programme,” Catechistes, No. 7, (1951), 
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spirit which above all brings our young people in this man-centered age to 
a God-centered orientation in their thinking and in their living. 


Another benefit is the understanding of Christian culture, which, as Chris- 
topher Dawson has been stressing, in the coming years may well come to the 
forefront among the tasks of Catholic education. A necessary condition for 
comprehending the monuments of the Christian past and of rebuilding 
Christian culture is the study of the Bible, as intensive and as central in 
the curriculum as administrative possibility permits. For the works which 
the Catholic Church has produced for the benefit of human civilization on 
earth, whether in the realm of thought, of art, of literature, or in any of 
the phases of Western and Christian civilization, are replete with Scriptural 
reminiscences, and are better understood the more our students know the 
Bible. 


We mention only in passing the personal spiritual benefits to our high 
school youth which result from greater familiarity with Sacred Scripture. 
For Christ our Lord is the central figure of the Bible: as St. Jerome stressed 
long ago, “Ignorance of Sacred Scripture is ignorance of Christ.” It is the 
Bible which puts the young learner in the climate of faith. It sets before 
the young soul a Christocentric morality, a pattern for human behavior 
which is divine, given to us in the life and example of Christ. 


Finally (but not least) there is a benefit which derives from the actual use 
of the Sacred text. In our course we give the total world-historical develop- 
ment of the human family, the general background against which the divine 
plan is revealed in the events of sacred history. We give our young people 
a certain minimum of introductory material regarding the books of the Bible: 
who wrote them, why, when, and in what historical setting. But we confine 
this to a minimum, in order to bring the students as much as possible actually 
to use the sacred text itself. We want them to learn the Bible itself more 
than things about the Bible. For we believe that this has a unique power 
for good with the souls of our young people. 


“Finally and above all,” writes a Dominican Father, “the Bible is the 
word of God... it is inspired by the Holy Spirit. Thus the Bible has within 
itself a power all its own, a sweet force which attracts and convinces the 
souls of men. No purely human word has that effect; no human explanation 
however elevated has the power of the simplest words of the Gospel. Words 
of God fixed under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, they possess something 
of the very power of the word of creation.’” 


A Jesuit Father notes the same thing. “It is a fact of almost daily 
occurrence,” he writes, “but to which people generally do not pay sufficient 
attention. No book can produce so powerful an effect on young people when 
they are somewhat seriously inclined, as the Bible when it is studied with 
simplicity and accuracy. It is on many occasions sufficient to settle their 
religious and moral convictions for life, and it invariably improves their 
manners wonderfully. We have experienced it many times, and everyone 
who will take the trouble of making the trial will be altogether satisfied 
of what we say. Now, what is the cause of it if not that the Bible is in 
substance the narrative of the incessant action of God on the affairs of 
man, and particularly His inner dealings with the soul of each of us?” 

We have touched briefly upon several of the benefits which accrue to our 
young people when the Bible is studied with reverence, with dignity, and 


® A. Grail, O.P. “Renouveau Biblique et Doctrine,” Lumiere et Vie (Dec., 1951), 17-82. 
i“ A. J. Thebaud, S.J., The Church and the Moral World (New York: Benziger, 1881), 152 
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with academic seriousness, in our high schools. It may baffle the teacher to 
‘now just how to accomplish all of these in a given classroom. But, as we 
see in this last benefit, from the direct contact with the sacred text we 
teachers receive the help of God in our efforts, for the more we bring them 
to know and to love this sacred text, the more we may expect to find them 
developing spiritually along those lines which each one happens to need. 
For each will take of this fount of knowledge of divine things, according 
as each one needs and is guided. 


IV 
“VICTORY, OUR FAITH!” 


So much, then, for the healing of the course in world history from the 
deep wounds left upon it by that long and baneful process of secularization. 
We have shown how this member of the social studies becomes an open 
door, when it is once more sound and true and real, through which the Bible 
can enter into the academic life of our students. And we have but touched 
upon some of the Catholic educational benefits which one may expect. 


Tremendous and awesome is the task of purging the social studies from 
this long process of secularization, and of making them more docile and 
effective vehicles for our philosophy of education. Arduous it is, and without 
the divine assistance, utterly beyond us who conduct the schools of Christ 
in the twentieth century. Truly it is a wrestling with the Evil One, who 
stands behind the apostasy of modern times, grimacing behind the prodigious 
rise and development of the vast tissue of the secularist and atheist world- 
view. However, we have had not only the challenge and command, but also 
the encouragement and the constant example of the Holy See, showing us 
how it is done. One very important way is to relate our Catholic faith to 
the social studies, and to present them to our young people in closest cor- 
relation and integration. This will help our teaching to educe in their minds 
and souls that fusion of Christian doctrine with Christian social living 
which is the outcome we all desire. 


For if modern problems and the ills of modern society have resulted from 
the separation of “religion” and “life,” then we can see why the Holy See 
urges us in season and out to reunite “religion” and “life.” And we can see 
further why this has direct bearing upon us as educators concerned with 
the social studies. For who will bring about this reunion? Who will it be 
if not the teen-agers in our Catholic high schools? Where else are the 
Catholic leaders of the future being raised up and prepared for this great 
task of the second half of our twentieth century? 


Christian doctrine and Christian social doctrine (the “social studies” as 
found in the Catholic high school) are most closely related in reality. Hence 
the traditional way of education was to present them as one thing, one 
synthesis, one wisdom. St. Thomas Aquinas had no separate body of doctrine 
called “the social sciences.” The content of the social sciences is found in 
his writings, but in one fused integration and synthesis with sacred doctrine. 
he More we advance toward this close correlation and even integration of 
religion with the social studies in our schools, the more it seems we can 
expect a carry-over in the actual living of our graduates. 

Our young people in our classrooms who are about fifteen years old today 
= be sixty years of age when the year 2,000 comes. They are going to 
ve through the remainder of the twentieth century. They are the ones 
called by Almighty God to carry our faith through this crisis of our times. 

For it is a well-known fact that we are in a time of crisis. Indeed have 
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we not all made our personal adjustments to it? A dark hour threatens 
for the Catholic Church. To the unbeliever, the false liberal and the secularist, 
the Catholic Church looks like an ever-shrinking leftover from the past, 
surviving on the margin of modern society. To communism, the Church 
seems weak and insignificant, powerless in the face of its conquering ad- 
vance in mission territories and around the edge of the historic territory 
of Western civilization. It is the Holy Father himself who has called this 
crisis perhaps the deepest to afflict the human race since the flood. 


Great indeed, then, is the challenge to our youth who are in our class- 
rooms today. They have special graces, as all of us know who live and 
work with them. These special graces are being given to them lavishly, for 
they are the ones called to live through this gathering twilight of the mid- 
twentieth century. They are called to carry our faith to the dawn on the 
other side. The Holy Spirit will see them through. 


Yet we too are part of the divine plan. Our teaching and the curricular 
structure within which we teach are His tools. We are the representatives 
and the agents of the Holy Spirit to help our Catholic high school teen-agers 
of the mid-twentieth century in their difficult and sublime mission. We must 
do our part, for it is through us who have been told to “go and teach” that 
they will see the deceits and the evils of modern society, see it in its light 
and shadow when the spotlight thrown upon it is the Catholic faith. It is 
through us that there will dawn in their minds and souls that vision of 
society and of earthly social living which is God’s own. And is this not 
exactly what we mean when we speak of realizing our philosophy through 
the social sciences? 


The more effectively we organize our curriculum to fix this light of faith 
upon society and the study of society, the more fully will our schools par- 
ticipate in that coming victory of our faith of which our Bishops wrote 
last November, in that “Restoration of all things in Christ,” as St. Pius X 
said, or to use the mighty concept of Pope Pius XII, in the “Great Return 
of Mankind to God.” 





REALIZING THE CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION THROUGH 
THE NATIONAL PROBLEMS COURSE IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


SISTER MARY ISABEL, S.S.J.. MOUNT GALLITZIN, BADEN, PA. 


History witnesses mankind’s original contact with Christian philosophy, 
the development and spread of that philosophy, and the wane of the influence 
of that philosophy on the social conduct of mankind. 


In an attempt to see how the course in national problems in the secondary 
school contributes to the realization of the Catholic philosophy of education, 
we shall, first, use an historical approach to gain an understanding of how 
the problems of the current scene evolved; secondly, briefly review ideas 
from the course that, because of their importance, require particular em- 
phasis; and, finally, cite some methods that may be considered as possible 
means of implementing these ideas. 


History, then, demonstrates that, in a former time, Christian philosophy 
in society actually did maintain. While it was true, as it always will be 
true, that in individual cases, it was flouted, God’s law was, at least nom- 
inally, regarded as the point of reference for making decisions of oughtness 
in both individual and civil situations. 


It is generally conceded that it was the advent of liberalism in the 
eighteenth century that brought about the changing of this picture of the 
social scene. This philosophy, as we know, affected all avenues of human 
activity: religion; industry and economics, where the term laissez faire was 
employed; politics and all social activity, wherein it became known as 
Political atheism. Instead of the absolute external norm furnished men by 
the laws of God, expediency, pragmatism, and utilitarianism became the 
criteria according to which the rightness of a policy was judged. 


Nor was the realization of such a wane of Christian philosophy left to 
chance. A relatively small group of such liberal atheists, witnessing the 
oppression of the poor and the exercise of authority by rulers who were 
at once tyrants and professed Christians, decided that not only respect for 
their authority should be destroyed, but that that could not be done without 
destroying respect for religion. (The French Revolution is a case in point, 
Which illustrates the result of such thinking, together with the strength of 
their influence.) 


To assure a more general and widespread effecting of religious prejudice, 
they invoked the “principle” of “separation of Church and State.” 


To withstand future oppression and tyranny, they appealed to the love 
for “freedom” on the part of the masses by insisting that majority rule 
should prevail. Since this could be effected only in a democratic form of 
government, they pleaded their cause in the name of democracy. 


To secure the continuation of religious prejudice, they saw the necessity 
of a school system devoid of any religious affiliation. Since the majority do 
not hold to a single version of religion, they argued, the state must not 
assist any religion (the principle of separation again), and, hence, education 
must be without any formal religious training. Thus, under the subtle head- 
ing of “free education” (which the gullible accepted without question) was 
maugurated public education. 
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Such a pattern having been followed for, roughly speaking, two hundred 
years, we witness the phenomenon of the present: lawmakers, who, lacking 
religious education, in making and enforcing laws, regard as supreme not 
the laws of God but the constitution which may be amended to suit the 
majority, irrespective of the laws of God. (Civil laws that allow the “ma. 
riage” or “divorce” of Catholics with no regard for the laws of God or His 
Church may be cited as daily examples of such disrespect.) 


The logical terminus of political atheism, if it be allowed such progress, 
is effected when a sufficiently large number, the majority, no longer re. 
ligiously educated, i.e., following the Christian philosophy, regard only the 
state as the supreme authority. This end resultant we name totalitarianism, 


True, we have not yet reached such a term in our country. And, using 
the same system, we may yet hope against its ever being reached—unless 
imposed from without. For, if we but turn the tide against irreligious 
education, we may, through a majority imbued with Christian philosophy, 
revert in time to a pattern of social conduct that, because it acknowledges 
the dominion of God, will preclude that term. 


Quite realistically, in the meantime we must face and cope with in our 
classrooms the national problems that this near-reign of political atheism 
has caused in our own democracy, hoping thereby to carry out whatever 
role we may in effecting the restoration of Christian philosophy in society. 
Pope Pius XI, in his encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, better known by its 
English title, On Reconstructing the Social Order and on Perfecting It in 
Conformity with the Law of the Gospel, i.e., in conformity with Christian 
philosophy, called for the reform of public and social morals to Christian 
standards as the way to sound restoration of social institutions. 


It is our national problems and their discussion on the secondary level, 
then, that we shall next consider. 


If our teaching in the social studies is to bear any fruit, we must somehow 
convince our students, first, of the very existence of the problems around 
them. This we really must teach, for, born into the present scene as they 
are, and growing up into a culture that is more or less crystallized, it may 
well be that they, too, become part of that culture without ever examining 
critically the institutions it presents to them; even our Catholic students find 
it startling and difficult to regard such institutions as capital, race dis- 
crimination, broken families, technological progress, “bigness,” as posing 
problems when looked at under the searchlight of Christian philosophy. 
So great is the tendency of our times to divorce the principles of the Church 
(and therefore the principles of Christ) from the phenomena of the society 
of which the Church should be an integral and policy-forming part, that, 
even in Catholic education, far from taking for granted that the teaching 
of religion is sufficient to balance an otherwise secular curriculum, we must 
constantly focus the attention of our students on the necessity of supet- 
imposing the social tenets of Christ’s teaching on these secular subjects, 
particularly on the various branches of the social studies. 


Secondly, we must convince our students that our philosophy holds the 
answer to these problems, answers which, have they and all men the courage 
to implement them, make for happy living for both individuals and social 
groups and institutions. 


This twofold task is then, at once, the challenge and the prerogative of 
the national problems course, taught in the spirit of Christ in the Catholic 
high school. Teaching this course in the spirit of Christ is significant, for, 
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otherwise, “if based on a secularist philosophy of life, which ignores God 
and the eternal permanence of human personality, the result may well be 
the loss of traditional American democracy.” 


Where but in a school system that is steeped in Christian principles will 
the students acquire a proper understanding of the worth and dignity of 
human personality, the social nature of man, the rights of men and human 
equality, the rightness or wrongness of class distinction, their share in com- 
munity living, including even recreational facilities, their participation in 
the duties, the rights, and privileges concomitant with the general welfare 
and the common good? 


Where will they better learn the true position of the family in society— 
that every safeguard must be erected to preserve its integrity, its inviola- 
bility, its dignity as the unit of the entire social structure? 


What other system is better geared to teach the students the part intel- 
lectual pursuit should play in the life of man; that the educable, spiritual 
aspect of his nature is to be given priority over merely mechanical or other 
natural human endeavor; that the true and proper object of such activity 
is truth—Eternal Truth Himself—and all the lesser truths He authors, 
which can be found in such multiple and varied fields of human compre- 
sension? 


What other system teachers the proper union, the mutual interdependence 
of those two perfect societies, the Church and state? That it is both the 
right and duty of the state, for example, to profess Christ’s teachings herself, 
and to aid in their dissemination? But that she has no right to erect her 
own church or otherwise arrogate spiritual powers to herself, just as the 
Church has no right to interfere in anything but the moral conduct of the 
state, if it be reprehensible? 


In the wider area of the community at large must not a Christian philoso- 
phy be followed if individual and community responsibility is to be dis- 
charged in regard to such problems as housing, prejudice toward minority 
groups, recreational facilities, and such social ills as disease, especially 
mental disease, misuse of alcohol and drugs, and other forms of crime? 


In the area of economics all the activities involved in producing, distribut- 
ing, and consuming the goods and services men need should be performed in 
response to Christ’s ideas, promulgated currently through the social ency- 
clicals, particularly Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno, which, though 
gaining in repute and influence as the years go by, are far from being 
considered as mandatory points of reference to guide big business and com- 
mercial financiers, 


The future operators, who to some degree are even now participants in 
the economic life of America, must learn in our classrooms the responsibility 
that is theirs with regard to the use of capital, including the Catholic teach- 
ing on usury; the law of supply and demand, as well as other economic 
laws; the handling and disposition of private property, as well as such 
methods of shared responsibility for acquisition and distribution of the gains 
a8 cooperatives and profit-sharing; the concept of the dignity of work—their 
obligations, as future employees or employers, respectively, pertaining to a 
full day’s work for a full day’s pay, or a living, saving, annual, family 
wage; the rights they have as workers to organize unions, together with 
their responsibilities to refrain from using that power of organization to 
strike unjustly or otherwise make unnecessary and unjust demands of capital; 
m a word, the exercise of legal, commutative, distributive, social justice. 
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On the political plane must not our students become so imbued with the 
Christian ideals which guided the founding and establishing of our govern. 
ment that in the future they, too, may play their part as Christian citizens, 
or, perhaps, Christian statesmen, office holders lawmakers, or members of 
the judiciary? Obviously, it is necessary not merely that there be laws and 
judgments passed on them but that they be wise and just laws and judg. 
ments. 


It is just at this point perhaps that our students can best be led to evaluate 
our theory of majority rule—the proper time and place of its use; the 
wisdom of its use in the hands of a majority that is non-Christian, a ma- 
jority that is the product of a system of education devoid of religious train- 
ing, and therefore not prepared either to formulate or vote on civil laws 
that take into consideration the laws of God. 


Here, too, is opened up the whole problem of authority—its origin in God; 
its residence in the office in question, rather than in those who delegate 
the office; its exercise: by whom and to what degree; when and how it 
must be obeyed or may be resisted or even revolted against. (An example 
of correlation with the history course—with the causes, justifications, and 
effects of the revolutions spread through time—is thus afforded.) 


At this point we must make clear to our students the true nature of free- 
dom—its proper exercise through liberty and its abuse through license. It 
is under the heading of authority, too, that our students must be led to see 
the application of such principles as hierarchy, subsidiarity, autonomy, and 
intervention. 


Thus they may grow to judge the place held by agencies and bureaus 
in the political sphere; to judge their need and their adequacy in fulfilling 
the purpose for which they have been formed. Particularly, here, should they 
be guided to comprehend the difference between organized “charity” and 
Christian charity. 

Then there is the cost of government. Our students must develop such 
attitudes of patriotism that will engender within them the volitional desire 
to share the burden of just expenses, whether financial—through taxes and 
government savings’ programs; or through more personal service—through 
the armed forces or civilian defense, safety organizations or conservation 
programs. Such devotion may also be expressed by willingness to enter upon 
a professional career wherein service to society, and not profit, is the first 
concern—or on a local level by cooperation with current campaigns, for 
example. 

The last of the ideas requiring special emphasis in a national problems 
course, world affairs, at first glance seems to go beyond the scope of the 
subject. But it merely seems to. For one’s nation cannot be seen aright 
until viewed as part of an organic whole—the world scene—related to and 
sharing interdependence with the other parts (nations) of that whole. Here 
our Holy Father’s ideal of a world brotherhood of nations must be given 
prominence by both teachers and students. International law and law courts, 
boundary lines, the nature and conditions of a just war, political and eco- 
nomic treaties, problems attendant upon the exchange of goods necessary 
that all God’s children may share in the munificent bounty of their common 
Father, import and export duties—all these must be discussed with the 
students to enable them to see the Christian concept of world society. 

The forms of government in the other nations with which our own is 
interrelated, our foreign policy in dealing with them, as well as their and 
our participation in such general councils as: the United Nations and the 
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North Atlantic Treaty Organization, require special emphasis for the stu- 
dents so that they may discern that other systems of government besides 
a representative republic, such as we have, may yet be democratic and 
Christian. 

Of course, the most important systems on which the light of Christian 
philosophy must focus—so that their inherent dangers and evil effects may 
be outlined in sharp detail—are those of dictatorship, fascism, socialism, and 
communism. 


Thus far we have been considering some of the points that this course 
should emphasize. The purpose of such emphasis is to develop in our students 
correct attitudes towards and appreciation of the social teachings of Christ 
and their application in the current scene. 


Surely, the first countermeasure to the weaknesses and the evils pervading 
modern society, both at home and abroad, is an enlightened citizenry. Such 
enlightenment of the citizens-elect under our jurisdiction is pre-eminently 
the task of the Catholic high school social studies teacher. 


If freedom-loving people, sufficient enough to form a majority, are trained 
in Christian philosophy, there may yet remain time for an adequate offensive 
against the advance of political atheism. 


How can this be done? 


The teacher’s part in this counterattack is of no mean importance. We 
must realize vividly that ours is the high call to lead our students to truth, 
the social truths of the Gospel; that, since truth is glorious, it deserves 
to be taught gloriously, that is, taught well, with adequate preparation on 
our part, with sincerity and conviction, with enthusiasm, with appreciation, 
with a hierarchial ordering of truths to be taught, not omitting the least 
detail if it be significant, but teaching details and facts in context, that is, 
in relation to other details, other truths—in relation to the whole of societal 
truth, societal relationships. 


We must teach with the aim of developing the student’s intellectual grasp, 
not merely to glean facts or to turn pages in order to prepare for tests. This 
does not mean, of course, that facts are to be neglected, but they must be 
taught meaningfully, so that the students can comprehend their interpreta- 
tion in the light of Christian philosophy—in the light of the nature of man 
and his supernatural destiny. 

For this reason, we must be constantly on the alert to discern any waning 
of attention and concentration on the part of students, for, unless real con- 
tact with their minds is achieved, there is no teaching, no communication of 
these ideas we consider so basic to the development of Christian citizens. 

Obviously, since thought has a tendency to work itself out in overt behavior, 
it is necessary that there actually be clear, distinct ideas of our social philos- 
ophy in the minds of our students as they pass through our hands. Moreover, 
these ideas must become their own, not as ideas they have merely heard or 
even memorized, but as concepts that have been studied, reflected upon, and 
analyzed with the result that they are part and parcel of their mental equip- 
ment, which is constantly adverted to in the forming on any specific occasion 
of their social conscience. 


Of course, we recognize that our goal is not thereby accomplished. For, 
obviously, the course, no matter how well planned, or abetted by howsoever 
good textbooks, charts, and other visual aids, will not per se produce Christian 
citizens. Our students must not merely be able to observe the social scene, 
no matter how keenly, nor even to be equipped to pass judgment on the 
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social conduct within that scene. After this is effected, it yet remains for our 
students to implement these theories—to act and to take the means to the 
required action—to guarantee the progress of the good and gradually to 
obliterate the bad elements within that milieu. 


And how shall this be done? How influence the movement of the will, 
without which we are speaking in vain of “realizing” our philosophy, for we 
would not then be making it real, effective in the lives of our students and 
the world in which they live. 


Professing the Christian philosophy as we do—and not a system wherein 
the sanction of force produces warranted results—all our strategy must be 
leveled at the minds of our students. But, while it is true we cannot force 
their wills to embrace the true, the good, and the beautiful, we can at least 
inform their minds of the consequences of the refusal of men to so embrace 
them; if the picture we present and they see be vivid enough, we may reason- 
ably expect a follow-through of self-impelled, self-controlled social conduct on 
the part of our students. 


A great aid to the students in their effort to witness just how these thoughts 
may tend to work themselves out in act should be our demonstration of those 
social virtues we wish to inculcate in them, particularly justice and charity. 


This combination, then, of preparation, rapport, and example constitutes 
the teacher’s part in the endeavor to effect our purpose. 

Perhaps a further comment that it might not be amiss to mention at this 
point is that we must be on our guard—and ask the students to be on their 
guard—against thinking of their practice of the Christian truths in society 
as an ideal to be realized sometime in the future, sometime after their gradu- 
ation from high school; that, since much of the course concerns the wider 
areas of environment outside their own person, they themselves may indeed 
be called upon to act the part of a reformer in business or politics at some 
future time, but that here and now their only task is to learn about these 
areas. They must realize that they are social beings with social responsibil- 
ities here and now; that they are not merely preparing for such activity as 
adults; that, unless they are presently conscious of and responsive to such 
obligations, there is comparatively little chance they will be so in the future. 

From such an observation may we not conclude that the curriculum should 
now provide situations wherein the students have the opportunities to exer- 
cise their social virtues, relating such practice on present student and teen- 
age problems to the problems they and their contemporaries will meet in the 
nation itself? Thus, attempting a present realization of their philosophy in 
the presence of their teachers, mistakes may be corrected and _ success 
encouraged at the level of their experience. 

Among the techniques to be employed for a more intensive and sure form- 
ing of the mind along the lines of our social teachings, reading ranks espe- 
cially high. For reading stimulates the emotions and the will to carry out 
the findings of the mind. Literature dramatizes social relations, helps the 
students see real people in their intersocietal contacts against a historical, geo- 
graphical, economic, political, cultural background. A reading list to guide 
growth in acquiring such insight should be part of every course in the social 
studies. Students should be encouraged to keep these lists and continue such 
reading long after graduation. Experiences without such significance were 
best deleted from the curriculum; for is it not the purpose of formal educa- 
tion to urge the students to such habits as will carry over into his informal 
education after his school years and will lead more surely to dignified, mean- 
ingful, social living? 
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Then, too, some time should be allotted the students for exchanging the 
findings of their research. The more they do the thinking and the talking, 
the more likelihood there may be that ideas are being assimilated and dis- 
seminated, since frequently, students understand and accept the vernacular 
of their confreres more readily than the perhaps more technical or difficult 
statements of the teachers themselves. These exchanges, conducted through 
the media of kineposiums, panels, round-table discussions, skits, plays, or 
student-conducted classes, engender the intersocial activity and responsibility 
desired. 


Such an idea as the “Good Citizens Club,” for which a manual is available, 
suitable for use in the junior high school, including ninth grade, might also 
be adapted to the senior high school. This manual professes to be “dedicated 
to the cause of Catholic Education in American Citizenship to product better 
men for better times through the realization among our youth that their 
Heaven is won by living their religion in their everyday citizenship at home, 
at school, in the Church, in the local community, and in the world; to give 
youth in school a natural tool, which can work automatically, and through 
which they can enrich experiences in the classroom in the American demo- 
cratic way, learning to assume responsibilities to themselves, to God and the 
Church, to fellowman, and to nature, ON THEIR OWN.” 


From the same source a Christian Social Principles chart can also be 
obtained, which, in both word and picture, portrays one principle after 
another from page to page. 


Such clubs as those referred to above may be substituted for or supple- 
mented by Sodality, Young Christian Students (YCS), or Legion of Mary 
groups, at least a facet of whose purpose is the social apostolate, employing 
the observe, judge, and act technique also already alluded to. Membership in 
forensic organizations, wherein the students may be trained in the clear and 
forceful expression of the ideas pertinent to our theme, should also be strongly 
advocated. 


Another item that may be mentioned in connection with procedure in 
inculeating Christian ideals of social living is that of self-evaluation tech- 
niques. By such examinations of their social conscience as would be provided 
by sociograms and questionnaires, the students may be helped to judge their 
progress in Christian social living presently in their family, school, Church, 
and community environment, which progress they may use as a tentative 
gauge of their developing habits of such virtues as they will need for later 
living in the wider society of the state, the nation, and the world. 


_ For the world cannot be redeemed from its chaotic condition, it cannot solve 
its problems unless individual men are redeemed, unless individual men solve 
their problems. According to Archbiship Goodier, Christ’s kingdom “. . . was 
within Him, it was not of this world; it was in the hearts of other men, not 
in the things that they possessed. Let a man therefore keep that safe, and all 
would be well; let him save a single soul, and another, and another, one by 
one; in that alone would come the conquest.” 


If these words be true, they should certainly encourage the social studies 
teachers, For, if we but do all in our power to follow the principles and 
techniques we have outlined, in addition to whatever other means the Holy 
Spirit may suggest, we may reasonably, with His abiding grace, hope for the 
restoration of all things—the individual, the family, the school, the Church, 
the community at large; the economic world, the political world; and finally, 
the whole world—in Christ.” 





SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST MEETING 


November 10, 11, and 12, 1954 


The annual meeting of the Department of Superintendents of the National 
Catholic Educational Association was called to order by the President, Very 
Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley, at the Woodner Hotel, Washington, D. C., on 
_ November 10, 1954. The following committees were appointed: Committee 
on Nominations—Monsignor Bradley, Fathers Kordsmeier and Kirwin; Com- 
mittee on Resolutions—Monsignor Reilly, Father Barth, and Brother Paul 
Sibbing. 

The president proposed the formation of standing committees to meet 
at times during the year to work out problems and projects and to submit 
their reports at the annual superintendents meeting. A meeting of the 
executive committee was called for 4:00 P.M., November 10. 


The program of the three-day meeting was as follows: 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 10 
9:30 A.M. BUSINESS MEETING—Appointment of Committees, etc. 


10:00 A.M. PANEL—REORGANIZATION BY ABILITY GROUPING 
Chairman: Rev. R. C. Ulrich, Superintendent of Schools, Omaha, Neb. 


Panelists: Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. Hoflich, Superintendent of Schools, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. William Franer, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 
Rev. James P. Galvin, Superintendent of Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 


2:00P.M. PANEL—THE LAY TEACHER IN THE CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS 


Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. William T. Bradley, Superintendent of 
Schools, Santa Fe, N. M. 


Panelists: Rev. John Sweeney, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Peoria, IIl., “The Need and the Supply.” 

Rev. John B. McDowell, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., “The Training, Certification, Screening and Appoint- 
ment.” 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry C. Bezou, Superintendent of Schools, New 
Orleans, La., “Salaries, Security and Retirement Plans.” 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 11 


10:00 AM. PANEL—WHAT THE SUPERINTENDENT SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
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Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward M. Reilly, Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Panelists: Dr. Lawrence A. Griffin, Associate Professor of Education, 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rev. John T. Foudy, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
Rev. Frederick J. Stevenson, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. Paul Long, Architect, Harrisburg, Pa. 


2.00P.M. PANEL—THE TRAINING OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 


Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. W. A. Crowley, Superintendent of Schools, 
Burlington, Vt. 


Panelists: Rev. Trafford Maher, S.J., Dean, School of Education, St. 

Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Robert W. Strickler, Department of Education, University of 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Gorham, The Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Washington, D. C. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Arthur M. Leary, Superintendent of Schools, Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 12 
9:30 A.M. BUSINESS MEETING—Reports of Committees 


10:00 ALM. An address and discussion on the recent anti-segregation ruling 
of the United States Supreme Court 


Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley, Superintendent of 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Speakers: Very Rev. Msgr. John P. Haverty, Superintendent of Schools, 
New York, N. Y. 
Very Rev. Maurice Shean, C.O., Rock Hill, S. C. 


The session at 2:00 P.M. on Thursday, November 11, was called to order by 
the president, Monsignor Quigley, who gave the results of the meeting of the 
Executive Committee relative to the appointment of standing committees which 
are to act as the liaison between the Superintendents’ Department and the 
national office. Four committees were appointed: 


1. Committee on Lay Teachers in Catholic Schools 
Rev. James E. Hoflich, Chairman; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan; Rev. 
Joseph Murray; Rev. John Sweeney; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry C. Bezou 


. Committee on Teacher Accreditation 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix Newton Pitt, Chairman; Rev. Cornelius Leo 
Maloney; Rev. Arthur A. Barth; Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel; 
Very Rev. Msgr. J. L. Flaherty 


. Committee on Problem of Moral and Spiritual Values in Public Edu- 
cation 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Chairman; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. 
Voight; Very Rev. John J. Endebrock; Very Rev. Msgr. Robert W. 
Doyle; Rev. Albert W. Low 


. Committee on Moral Problems in Catholic Secondary School Curriculum 
Rev. David C. Fullmer, Chairman; Rev. Thomas G. Brennan; Rev. 
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O’Neil C. D’Amour; Rev. Herman H. Kenning; Very Rev. Msgr. 
Laurence O’Connell 


LAURENCE R. GARDNER, 
Secretary 


Monsignor Quigley presided at the final session of the 1954 meeting on 
November 12. Father A. A. Barth was appointed to act as secretary pro tem. 
The president asked for an expression of opinion regarding the length and 
type of future diocesan superintendents’ meetings. It was agreed to hold 
sessions of three full days’ length beginning on Tuesday morning and end- 
ing on Thursday evening. Sessions of the first day were to be devoted to the 
reports of the newly appointed standing committees. The entire second day 
was to be spent by the full group of superintendents as guests of a govern- 
ment agency, e.g., Federal Security Administration, etc. The third days was 
to be devoted to panel discussions. A majority of the discussants were to be 
chosen from the diocesan superintendents and the topics were to be subject 
matter in the fields of arithmetic, social studies, etc. Most of the superin- 
tendents present agreed that Washington should continue to be the site of the 
meeting, and it was recommended that the Hotel Woodner be chosen again if 
possible. Monsignor Byrnes suggested a get-acquainted part to afford all an 
opportunity of meeting newly appointed superintendents. Monsignor Quigley 
asked after hearing the above recommendations that the executive committee 
be allowed discretion in setting up the 1955 meeting. 


The resolutions of the 1954 convention were read by Father Barth in the 
absence of Father Reilly of Philadelphia, Chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, and were unanimously approved. Monsignor Bradley (Santa Fe) then 
presented the nominees for offices in the Superintendents’ Department 1954-55 
and asked that the term of all previous officers be extended for one year. 
This proposal also was unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas, the Superintendents’ Department of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association is meeting in plenary annual convocation at the Woodner 
Hotel in Washington, D. C., on November 10, 11 and 12, 1954, and 


Whereas, this body of Catholic educators and school administrators are 
grateful to all who have contributed to the excellent program of these days, 


Be it resolved, that sincere sentiments of appreciation be extended to His 
Excellency, the Most Rev. Patrick A. O’Boyle, Archbishop of Washington, 
for his hospitality afforded the delegates attending this meeting; 


Be it resolved that sincere appreciation be conveyed to the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, Secretary General of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, the Very Rev. Msgr. William E. McManus, and their 
esteemed associates in the national office, for their outstanding professional 
service and leadership and particularly for their pre-eminence in interpreting 
Catholic education for us and to the public; 


Be it resolved that our sincere thanks be offered to the officers of the 
Superintendents’ Department for their fine leadership and representation of 
this department throughout the year, in particular for the excellent pro 
gram arranged for the 1954 annual Superintendents’ meeting. Appreciation is 
likewise extended to each speaker and commentator for his part in present- 
ing the interesting and eminently practical topics. The delegates, too, deserve 
congratulations for their active participation in subsequent discussions. 
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Be it resolved that a report of the proceedings of the annual November 
meeting be prepared by the secretary and transmitted as soon as possible to 
each diocese superintendent, and that an additional copy of this report be 
provided each superintendent with the suggestion that it be given personally 
to the Most Reverend Ordinary. 


Be it resolved that the following standing committees be appointed by the 
Reverend President of the Superintendents’ Department: 


1. The Lay Teacher in Catholic Schools 

2. Teacher Accreditation 

8. Moral and Spiritual Values in Public Education 

4, Moral Problems in the Secondary School Curriculum; 


and we also resolve that these function throughout the year and give progress 
reports in the regular issue of the Superintendents’ News Letter as well as at 
the annual November meeting. 


ARTHUR A. BARTH, 
Secretary pro tem. 


SECOND MEETING 


The superintendents held their annual dinner at the Claridge Hotel in 
Atlantic City on Thursday, April 14. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph E. Schieder 
addressed the group on “The Youth Program and the School Superintendent,” 
and Dr. Clair E. Turner spoke on “What the Conquest of Polio Means to our 
schools.” 





ADDRESSES 


TWELVE MAJOR STEPS IN THE EDUCATIONAL PLANNING OF 
A CATHOLIC SCHOOL BUILDING 


LAWRENCE A. GRIFFIN, D.Ep., ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
EDUCATION, DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


FOREWORD 


This guide in the educational planning of the Catholic school building 
was prepared for the meeting of the Department of Superintendents of the 
National Catholic Educational Association in Washington, D. C., on Novem- 
ber 10, 11, and 12, 1954. The suggestions contained herein are the result of 
a nation-wide survey made by the author with the cooperation of the Catholic 
school superintendents and the various state departments of education and 
the data has been evaluated by a jury of both Catholic and public experts 
in the area of school plant planning. It is for the use of educators and is 
concerned with educational planning; it does not provide for the structural 
planning which is in the province of the architect and the builder. A manual 
with specific detail about each step, in the form of a workbook for use by 
pastors, is scheduled for publication in January, 1955. 


MAJOR STEPS IN PLANNING A CATHOLIC SCHOOL BUILDING 


1. Determination of Needs 


The pastor is usually the first person to become aware of the need for new 
school housing in his parish. It is necessary that he make an informal sur- 
vey to determine the number of school-age children now in the parish, where 
they are going to school, the number of children of pre-school age, the pro- 
portion of parents who are of child-bearing age, the possibility of new 
housing within his parish, the availability of sites, and the financial ability 
of his parishioners to pay for new construction, if he is to be prepared 
to exercise his executive responsibilities in the planning for this most expen- 
sive tool of education. 


2. Approval by the Bishop 


In addition to the information outlined in Step 1, the pastor must have 
available for his meeting with the bishop a statement of parish finances and 
inquire at that time about faculty, religious and lay, remuneration for lay 
faculty, housing for religious faculty, establishment of a budget for the 
project, the size of the proposed plant, its location, the planned initial con- 
struction date and the anticipated completion date. 


8. The Superintendent of Schools 


Since the superintendent of schools is the educational consultant of the 
diocese, the pastor should next consult with him to determine the rules and 
regulations governing the conduct of parish schools and policy which has 
been established with respect to music and art in the curriculum, to gym- 
nasium, auditorium, audio-visual rooms and lunch rooms in the building, and 
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to co-curricular activities such as athletics, transportation and school or- 
ganizations. 


4, The Building Commission 


In dioceses where an active building commission is available, the pastor 
should next seek its advice relative to architects, contractors, financing plans, 
real estate and legal procedures, and the purchasing of equipment and sup- 
plies. 


5, Parishioners 


Since the cooperation of the parishioners is essential to the completion of 
the project, the next step requires careful planning. The pastor must decide 
when he is going to announce his plans, how he is going to do this, and what 
information he is in a position to divulge, including the location, cost, faculty, 
number of grades, and anticipated date of completion. 


6. Architect 


The efficient utilization of the building upon completion will depend in 
part upon the selection of an architect who is available for supervision of 
construction and who has had successful experience in designing school build- 
ings. The time and money spent in studying such buildings in operation and 
in conference with pastors who have previously engaged him is a prudential 
expenditure if the pastor is to have the educational needs of his parish 
translated into school plant. This visitation should include five buildings, notes 
about each with likes and dislikes should be made, and the sisters who are 
using the building should be consulted for educational opinions of its com- 
pleteness. 


1. The Site 


If the parish already owns the site, a determination of the orientation of 
the school to the site and the future location of the church, the convent, and 
the rectory must be made. If the parish does not own a site, a careful study 
of available sites, their cost and appraised value; their location with respect 
to the residence of present and future parishioners; transportation and public 
utilities; size for play area, Sunday parking and future expansion; topog- 
graphy and elevation; and social environmental and safety factors must be 
made prior to final selection. Once the building is constructed it cannot be 
moved and it will serve as a school house for the parish for at least the next 
seventy-five years. 


8. Planning the Building 


The planning of the building by the pastor and the architect will involve 
the following: state and municipal codes, architectural character, height of 
building, future expansibility, flexibility, after school use of the building by 
parishioners, corridors, floor coverings, plumbing facilities, acoustical treat- 
ment, visual comfort and storage facilities. 


9. Preliminary Plans 


Among the multitude of items to be considered in preliminary planning are: 
the name of the new school, the size and shape of the building, its location 
on the site, future construction, existing and future roadways, public utilities, 
play areas, specimen trees to be saved, the location, size, and purpose of all 
rooms, exterior and interior construction and finish, type of heating system, 
floor levels and grade levels, location and sizes of doors, stairs, windows and 
steps, plumbing fixtures and built-in equipment. 
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10. Bids and Contracts 


Prior to this step the pastor must be aware of the diocesan policy relative 
to inviting bids and signing contract documents. His architect should inform 
him of the content of “Instructions to Bidders” and “Articles of Agreement,” 
of procedures if changes are made in specifications after contracts are 
awarded, of the kind of supervision which will be made during construction, 
of progress reports and records which will be kept, of the schedule of pay- 
ments, and of recourse if unsatisfactory elements appear after acceptance of 
the finished project. 


11. Faculty Orientation 

After the building is completed, the pastor and the architect should 
arrange to instruct the faculty in the use of this tool of education. Included 
with the faculty at this meeting should be the custodian, the doctor, and the 
office personnel. Instruction should be given concerning the control of light, 
both natural and artificial; the operation of the mechanical system including 
heating, fire protection equipment, light fixtures, adjustment of thermostats 
‘ and the inter-communication system; a discussion of the finish of the materials 
in the building and reasons for the selection of paint colors; and an explana- 
tion of provisional preparation now present for future expansion and flexi- 
bility of the building. 


12. The Dedication 


The final step in the educational planning of a new school building is the 
dedication. Factors to be considered when planning this event include: 
religious personnel who must be invited, religious personnel who should be 


invited, the official family of the community, officials of the public school 
system, a printed brochure or program, open house, pictures of the cere- 
mony, a loud speaker system, and equipment and structures essential to the 
dedication. 





THE RECENT ANTI-SEGREGATION RULING OF THE UNITED 
STATES SUPREME COURT 


VERY REV. MSGR. JOHN P. HAVERTY, ARCHDIOCESAN 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


On Tuesday, May 18 of this year, the day following the decision of the 
U. S. Supreme Court unanimously outlawing racial segregation in public 
schools of the country, the New York Times carried the comments of public 
educators on this most vital issue in the field of racial relations since the 
Dred Scott decision of March 6, 1857. It was only logical and natural that 
public schoolmen should be the ones quoted since the legislation enacted the 
day before had been directed entirely at public schools. The Court’s opinion 
did not apply to the non-public or private school. 


Here this morning, less than six months later, we the Catholic schoolmen 
of the country, representatives of a segment of the non-public school popula- 
tion, are gathered in plenary session. We are a tremendous segment, if you 
will, of that non-public, that private school field. It is only right and fitting 
therefore that we superintendents of the Catholic schools of the country 
should air our views as to how we honestly and practically stand on this 
important question. 


In all truthfulness, I am no student of the question. I have as one of your 
number been invited to express a viewpoint, not a policy, on what the prac- 
tice on integration or non-segregation is and how the problem is resolving 
itself or has resolved itself in one of the larger dioceses north of the Mason 
and Dixon line. 


My purpose then is to give you the picture as we view it on a particular 
local level. Against this backdrop, I ask you to sketch in the non-segregation 
question and how it is being handled in your special jurisdiction. 


Back home in the archdiocese of New York where, as you can see from the 
program, I serve as superintendent, we have three types of schools on the 
elementary level and four types of schools on the secondary level. 


The three school types on the elementary are parish, private, and residential. 
On the secondary level, the categories are the same with the addition of a 
fourth type—the diocesan school. All told there are 178,000 children in these 
schools. Approximately 140,000 of this number are children drawn from a 
two-thirds section of the world’s largest metropolis. New York City, I need 
not remind you, is literally cosmopolitan. Its children have come from all 
corners of the world. Therefore you will agree readily, I feel, that we have 
7 good vantage point, a good area in which to study this problem of integra- 
ion. 


Let us return to a consideration of the types of schools and examine the 
children which they serve. 


The parish school, as the name indicates, draws its pupil personnel from 
the area which the parish serves. If there are only whites in the section, it 
follows that there will be only white children in the parish school. Should 
there be a mixture of white and non-white in the area, this heterogeneous 
population will find its counterpart in the classrooms of the parish school. 
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White and non-whites will be mixed together and there will be no discrimina- 
tion against any child’s admittance into the parish school so long as he is of 
the required age on the specified date. 


The private school is conducted as we know by the religious community, 
The children who are in attendance in these private schools come from a wide 
area. The school may be for boarders and day scholars as well. This par- 
ticular school group is selective, its pupil personnel is culled from an extensive 
area and from families in the better-circumstanced positions of the commun- 
ity. Even though their years are tender, distance poses no problem to having 
day hops in these schools. Special transportation is provided. 


The child in the residential school (we like that term better than the insti- 
tutional child) the residential child is the ward of the welfare agencies. For 
some reason of parental absence or parental impoverishment or parental 
neglect, Catholic charities or the courts have stepped in and it has been 
deemed wise that this child’s living and his education should be continued in 
a school setup supervised under religious and charitable auspices. 


On the secondary level the description and service we have given of and in 
the three types of schools we have cited holds true. We made mention as 
you will recall of a fourth type of high school—the diocesan high school. This 
school is diocesan sponsored. It has been organized and it is administered and 
financed directly by diocesan authority. Students in attendance at this type 
of school are solely from the diocese. What is said of the parish high school 
in the manner of its recruitment of student personnel from the parish area, 
so too with the diocesan high school, its student body is composed exclusively 
of diocesan subjects. 


That is the setup. It remains now for us to ask—what is the picture? To 
inquire, is segregation practiced amongst us? 


We are Catholic—I should like the stronger word Christian which means not 
one who follows Christ so much as it actually literally means one who runs 
after Christ. Let me advance this additional observation. Recently a group 
of Catholic business men in Italy went to see the Holy Father to petition his 
blessing on their new organization. When he learned they were to be referred 
to as the Catholic Business Men’s Association, he suggested a change in 
terminology—that it be called Christian. 


We are Christians therefore. Can it be possible that there may be those 
in our number who would discriminate against the non-white? 


Before I answer that, let me relate what to us in New York was a surprise 
when consequent upon the Supreme Court ruling on integration in the nation’s 
public schools, we read in the papers as follows: 


Albany dateline: “The virtual ending of the segregation of Indian chil- 
dren in separate Indian schools in New York State was announced today 
by Commissioner of Education, Lewis A. Wilson. Indian children henceforth 
will have the same educational advantages and special services that white 
children have.” Truthfully this was a shock to us. Oh, yes, there were those 
in our group who quipped “some of our schools have Indians they would like 
to have integrated.” But integration, mind you, was supposed to have been 
long since effected in the public schools of New York State. 


But the concern of this paper is with our own. We are children of the 
gospel. Christ is our brother. Have we been, or to put it in the present 
tense, “Are we vulnerable on this question of segregation?” 


In New York in the parish and residential schools on both levels and in the 
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diocesan on the secondary we can say unhesitatingly that we have proved 
ourselves true Christians. We do accept all comers. 


Why from this category have we excepted the Catholic private school? 


The answer—we must face it and confess it honestly—is simply that there 
are those amongst us—and thankfully they are few—still frozen to the un- 
Christian tradition once practiced of white selectiveness. Administrators in 
some of these private schools feel that the carriage trade would be discouraged 
from registering their children in their schools were the non-white admitted. 
As a result in such schools, the non-white continues to be discriminated against. 
It is for the laity to be educated. But better still it remains for the school 
administrator not to be intimidated by the non-Christian thinking of such 
parents who wish the advantages of private education for their children. 


When the High Court of the United States on May 17 issued its opinion 
terminating racial segregation in public schools, very wisely it permitted a 
breathing spell for successful adjustment to be accomplished. A time lag 
for carrying out the required transition was allowed. The successful inter- 
mingling of mixed groups in the Catholic schools of New York today is the 
result of such a procedure. Acceptance as we have it today took time. A 
generation of school people contributed to the making of this happy situation 
which as we say by and large obtains. But behind this happy picture we 
can review the steps. 

When the non-white began to appear in numbers in certain areas of New 
York City twenty-five years ago, it was not without reaction. One particular 
pastor refused to recognize the non-whites or to make any provision for them. 
Not that they were to be accorded special treatment but certainly it would 
be Christian to make them feel they were wanted. But no. And in that 
particular parish today which is composed exclusively of non-whites his name 
is not so much as even mentioned amongst them. Not so much as a record 
of his pastorate is preserved. They would have no memorial about him. 


Happily though, the memory of the days when they were not accepted 
has been obliterated. Because in those days, in the period of transition, 
providence took care that his successor would be one to cope with the 
problem. The new pastor was the nephew of a great bishop. Interestingly 
enough, the bishop’s good work continued even in death. One of the treasured 
possessions from the uncle’s estate was a mitre. The blessed headpiece had 
crested the bishop’s head on many an important episcopal function. But 
unlike its wearer now dead and gone to his reward, the hat’s service was 
continued. It was put to efficacious and salutary use in the nephew’s parish 
of non-whites. 

One Sunday afternoon a procession of magnificence and splendor wended 
its way through the city streets and main avenue of the non-white parish. 
There were candles and incense and at the end of the procession under a 
canopy on a richly decorated pillow rested the dead bishop’s mitre. The 
curiosity of all the people was aroused. What could it be? The procession 
of the mitre led to questions—these in turn led to this answer. The doors 
of the Catholic Church are open to all. What followed—convert classes, mass 
baptisms. Today just as two decades and more ago, the Church is filled 
with parishioners. One difference—the congregation today is non-white. 

In another parish not too far removed from the same area this method 
of softening, indoctrination, educating the laity was employed. The resistance 
of the white parishioners to the infiltration of the non-white was no secret. 
A zealous young curate sensing the situation recruited several of the nicest 
looking and smartest non-white youngsters in the neighborhood to serve as 
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altar boys. Privately, they were coached and groomed. And one Sunday morn- 
ing at the parochial high mass the children appeared. What at first was con- 
sternation on the part of the congregation quickly changed over to admira- 
tion. The excellence of these non-white altar boys was unchallenged. They 
were good, and parishioners were honest and very quick to admit it. In that 
parish the non-whites had arrived. 


You might ask, how is the non-white received in those schools where he 
has been accepted? Without so much as an eyebrow turning or a question 
asked. Extracurricular activities promote acceptance, perfect understanding. 
Attend upon the school musicales and plays and note the rich voices, the 
fine singing. Witness the school. bands with cymbals blasting, horns blowing 
and drums beating and pick out the spirited ones. Not infrequently are 
they the non-whites and how proud of these are their fellow students. And 
as regards academic achievement, when it comes to the distribution of the 
prizes the non-whites may also be found in the honor lists. 


The press, the public might ask you school administrators the number of 
non-whites enrolled in your school systems. If you would know our procedure 
to such line of questioning, we plead ignorance and offer no assistance to 
provide the answer. We know not. In our statistics of school population 
we have no breakdown by reason of color, nationality or race. Certain areas 
of the archdiocese have heavy concentration of Chinese, Puerto Rican, non- 
whites. The schools located in these areas quite understandably have their 
particular population represented in the classrooms. 


The influence of culture and tradition on behavior, in fact upon the exer- 
cise of religion, is indisputable. The history of the treatment accorded to 
the non-white in this country is far from rosy. First the Indian and in these 
latter days the emigres from Africa and the Islands and countries to the 
South have had to struggle uphill all the way against unacceptance, even 
prejudice. 

However, we must agree that still all is not calm. Evidences of discrimi- 
nation are present with us even in the Northern states where circumstances 
leading to the problem’s solution are more favorable. We have social dis- 
crimination. This is accented when there is an intermingling of the groups, 
whites and non-whites, at dances, parties, socials, in clubs and restaurants. 
Caught up in this is the notion of interracial marriage which is repugnant 
to both non-white as well as white. 


But speaking for the archdiocese of New York, as far as the more critical 
area of education is concerned, the non-white in the main has been accepted. 





THE RECENT ANTI-SEGREGATION RULING OF THE UNITED STATES 
SUPREME COURT 


VERY REV. MAURICE V. SHEAN, C.O. 


The suggestions which will be presented during this talk are not a state- 
ment of official policy of any bishop or of the Catholic Committee of the 
South, with which I have been associated for many years; nor are they 
the work of an expert, but are simply ideas that have been gathered to- 
gether as a result of some study and much discussion with other people— 
I think they will work. 

We shall have to admit that the question which we are discussing today 
isa very difficult one. Personally, I feel that a great deal of smoke has 
been sent up by those who really should know better—but I cannot say that 
we are without hope. Just recently, we were happy to read that the State 
Superintendent of Education of South Carolina had something to say, to this 
effect: “There is no legal way to do something which is illegal. Just as 
there is no sinless way to commit sin.” Those words were buried in the 
midst of many others in a talk that he gave. He was talking about the 
effects of the Supreme Court decision upon the public school system in 
South Carolina. 

We, ourselves, know what should be done. We are, I think, seeking the 
means to get it done as soon as possible. We know our own doctrine. But, 
for this discussion, it might be stated in the following manner: Our job is 
first to work for the sanctification of souls, and secondly to work for the 
restoration of the world and its societies to Christ. In order to see the 
connection between these two ideas on the problem of integration, I should 
like to call your attention to some underlying facts. 

The first, is this: The central or essential effort of the Negro and other 
non-white races in the world today is to achieve human dignity. Consequently, 
we have wars, conflicts, communism, and other forms of violent government. 
In our own country we are fortunate to have this drive channeled through 
the courts. In this particular instance, education might be called a side-door 
entrance into the mansion of human dignity. If we are to help with our 
two goals—first the sanctification and secondly restoration—then we must 
at this time make every effort to assist in this struggle for human dignity, 
not only in the field of education, where we enjoy a unique position, but in 
others as well. 

The second fact is this: The leaders of the next generation are the chil- 
dren of those people who are struggling for this human dignity. They are 
not only Negroes, but also many are whites. And I think that there is 
enough evidence from history to show that an underprivileged people will 
not rest until it produces men who can lead them out of their suppression. 
With our parochial school system, we can give a balanced education to mem- 
bers of all races; and, consequently, produce leaders who are integrated 
persons, well-balanced in their formation—people capable of acknowledging 
their duty to God and man—to work for both. 

Third fact: We in the South live in a biracial society. An education 
therefore that is not biracial, might very well be called a lie. A child who 
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grows up without the opportunity of learning to live, share, and study with 
members of other races that he will have to live with as an adult, is, 
strictly speaking, only half-educated. Leaders formed in such a system will 
only continue the road to ruin, misunderstanding, confusion and hate. We 
cannot allow ourselves to continue such a system. We need to see this ques- 
tion, not simply in terms of the present, but also in terms of the coming 
generation as well. I would presume to state that a great many of the 
present difficulties arise from the fact that we are living now in a biracial 
society, but have been thinking and acting like a “one-race” society. 


The suggestions which I will make take these facts into consideration. 
I would presume to offer two sets of ideas: One which is a long-range 
plan, and affects not only the schools but also the communities in which 
we live—and the other which might be workable for more immediate action. 


First, we need a firm faith in God, and confidence or conviction that this 
work of integration is in His Will. 


Secondly, we need a firm confidence in the faith of our own Catholic 
people. To hesitate because we might be afraid of defection is actually a 
denial of our people’s faith and moral integrity. I think we can see this. 
We need to demand much more from our people. Then they will produce 
more. As proof for this, I think we can look to those places where integra- 
tion has already taken place, and we find no great evidences (or no evidence 
at all), of large defections. 

I think I can speak for our own locality. We have integrated a school, 
a small school, but we have had no one leave the Church because of it. 
A couple of children were taken out of the school, but additional ones were 
brought in so that the enrollment is larger now than it would have been. 

Talking to some priests in Charlotte, N. C., just two weeks ago, I gathered 
from our conversation that there has been no problem with the integration 
of the high school, nor the parochial school there. In Raleigh, we also heard 
that everything has worked smoothly. We have heard of no complaints or 
disorder about the integration program in Richmond or Nashville. 

When I say there has been no disorder, I am not ignoring the fact that 
there has been some grumbling. But I don’t think that is something to 
worry about. It seems to me that you and I and many other priests about 
the country have been grumbling about one thing or another for a long time. 
If we grumble and still do what we are supposed to do, then it’s perfectly 
all right. And that seems to be what has happened, in those places where 
integration has been tried. 

Thirdly, we have a great need for a “total front” on the part of all of 
the priests, sisters, bishops and lay teachers. We need to find some way of 
making that front so inclusive that no one would be willing to put himself 
in a position to compromise or to give excuses that are weak. A firm stand 
is necessary. 

Fourth, from our faith there necessarily flows the explanation of truth. 
The syllabus which is used in the parochial schools throughout the South 
contains the material for educating our children to a concept of total Catholi- 
cism. I think that as diocesan superintendents of education it would be your 
obligation to make use of every means to be sure that the teachers, religious 
and lay, are teaching the syllabus as it is, and not taking an important 
part out of it by ignoring social doctrine. 

Fifth, I think we should look to the PTO or PTA societies, either in the 
formation or the regeneration of those societies, so that the programs will 
give parents a knowledge of the kind of an education their children are 
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receiving. Then it will be possible to establish a cooperative atmosphere 
between the home and the school, in the whole business of trying to educate 
towards total Catholicism. And that means, of course, a certain emphasis 
at this time on the Church’s doctrine of sccial living. 


Sixth, in our sermons, we should take into consideration total doctrine. 
An explanation of the mystical body of Christ, for instance, without an 
inclusion of the social teachings of the Church is unbalanced. But it is not 
simply that mystical body of Christ; whether we are discussing Baptism, 
Holy Eucharist, Confirmation, Redemption, Justification, in fact, all of the 
doctrine, we have to see the total picture. If we leave out the social im- 
plications of doctrine in our sermons, then what we are doing is building 
a body, or torso, which is the life of Grace—and leaving off the arms and 
the legs, which are the practical means by which we put the life of Christ 
and the life of Grace to work, in the societies in which we live. 


Seventh, we ought to set for ourselves, and for our children a much larger 
goal: “Ours is a world mission.” Each Catholic needs to be inspired with 
the idea that he is here not only to save his own soul, but to restore the world 
to Christ. If we raise and widen the scope of our goal, then in an apprecia- 
tion of the total picture, the terrific need for personal sanctification will be 
more keenly felt, and we could very well progress much more rapidly than 
if we were only concerned with self-sanctification. 


Eighth, available through the assistance of book publishers and other people 
are all kinds of material which contain illustrations of the cooperation of 
races. These things should be used with a greater amount of freedom, so 
that the ideas are constantly being repeated one way or another. 


There could be established in the high schools and colleges some efforts 
in research to study the bad effects of segregation and economic discrimina- 
tin. If more knowledge is acquired about these particular subjects, the 
easier it will be to see a more logical and sensible approach to the problem. 
I believe that, particularly in the South, we suffer a great deal because we 
waste so much good manpower and creative genius in our present system. 


In this connection I should like to mention something else. I think, too, we 
ought to think sometimes of a possible policy with regard to the instruction 
of converts. If a convert or a prospective convert refuses or cannot accept 
the Church’s teaching in social discipline, personally, I doubt that he ought to 
be baptized. If he is baptized, he believes that he is plunged into Christ, is 
made One with Him; and yet, if he refuses to believe that Oneness is real 
and there should be a continuation of the present social disorder, then I 
don’t see how he can actually say that he believes in Christ. Because if 
he doesn’t believe the Oneness in reality, it seems to me he is denying the 
basis for Oneness. 


It is true that the parochial schools are your chief concern. And these 
activities which we have mentioned so far have been within your jurisdiction 
as Catholic educators, but all of us know that we are all members of the 
communities in which we live, and consequently, our obligations go beyond 
the walls of our offices and schools. Hence, I think that we need to work 
with others in a consistent effort to change the community atmosphere. 


Just yesterday, I met with two members of the National Council of Churches 
and two Jewish Rabbis, in an effort to see how we could work out some kind 
of a parallel program in specific towns throughout the South to arouse the 
Interest of our respective people in the problems of the community so that 
something might be done to face this problem of integration, realistically, 
sensibly, and calmly. 
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In this connection I should like to tell you a little about the formation of 
the Rock Hill Council of Human Relations. It’s a biracial group. It was 
established by the City Council in order to study ways and means to facilitate 
or to bring about a peaceful solution to the present problem. I think the 
secret of success in biracial groups is not that they study “race relations” 
but that they work on a third thing, and the third thing which we are all con- 
cerned with is the community in which we live. Consequently, if the group is 
established to study the city, the town, or county, to make an examination not 
only for its educational problems but its welfare problems, economic resources, 
its housing problems, these are done by biracial groups. You don’t have to 
worry about the “race relations.” The races arrive at a greater understand- 
ing and appreciation of each other by reason of their common interest in the 
community in which they both live. At the same time, we would be helping 
all the members of the communities in which we live to take advantage of the 
opportunity to assume responsibility toward the affairs of those communities. 


I think that we should work for the appointment or election of Negro mem- 
bers to the school boards. If you have a school board in your own diocese, 
it might be possible to find a way to put a Negro on that board. We should 
work also for the election of Negroes to the City Council and to other 
Government positions, and for the placement of Negroes on the diocesan 
boards of charities, and other diocesan organizations. We should work also 
for the placement of Negroes on citizens committees that operate in your city, 
and work for the cooperation of both races in the welfare needs of the com- 
munity, sharing the responsibility and the planning and gradually the admin- 
istration of it. 


Try to make available the use of the schools and church auditoriums for 
biracial meetings. Foster the establishment of cooperate communions in the 
churches of your diocese. Again a constant repetition of the same thought, 
in many ways and under many circumstances helps the communities in which 
we live to see the correct pattern. 


I believe that the public schools in the South are very much our concern, 
because so many of our Catholic children attend public schools; and hence, I 
think it should be within the scope of Catholic action to urge Catholic parents 
of public school children to work intelligently in the PTA and the other 
school societies and to show an interest in the school boards. 


These suggestions which I have already mentioned I think you can see 
are aimed to the gradual and consistent changing of people’s minds in the 
atmospheres of the communities in which we live. It is not possible for the 
parochial schools to do this job alone. We need to get into the community to 
help change these atmospheres so that the idea becomes more and more 
acceptable, becomes something which develops from parish to parish, town to 
town. I don’t think its something which can be done by the imposition of a 
policy. 


In this connection as we begin the additional suggestions which might be 
workable in the immediate future, I would suggest that it might be more 
feasible for each of you who are in responsible positions not to persuade your 
bishop to establish an external policy. There need be no public announce- 
ment about what is going to be done, or what ought to be done, but let it be 
simply understood that where it is possible for an individual parish or sec- 
tion of a diocese to make a step toward integration, it be done very quietly 
and very simply, on the premise that Catholic schools are open to all Catholic 
children. Then let it be known by the pastors of colored Catholics that such 
is the policy, and arrange for the enrollment of Negro students in at least 
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the primary grades, or the early grades. The same idea would apply not only 
to parochial schools but also to high schools. In their younger years children 
do not have the difficulties of getting along with other people that we do. I 
can think back—I think I loved a great many more people as a child than 
Ido now. 


The children should be accepted in the class with no reference to the fact 
that they are members of different races, but just as though the situation 
were perfectly normal, which it ought to be. I would suggest, however, that 
plans for activities in the school be such that it is not necessary to exclude 
any one group from those activities. 


For instance, if integration means that we are going to face the problem 
of interracial dances, and such dances will undoubtedly cause a great deal of 
difficulty, because people will immediately begin thinking in terms of inter- 
marriage, the best thing to do is to decide that there will not be dances. 


There are enough other forms of entertainment and activities for the young 
people. I know this can be done, because I personally worked with biracial 
groups over three different week-ends where they seemed to have a per- 
fectly wonderful time. There wasn’t any dancing—other things were planned 
instead. 


Only difficulties will arise from previous public announcements about inte- 
gration in a particular school or group. It is much better to do it and talk 
about it when necessary, not before. 


It seems to me that it ought to be possible within the confines of your 
work as superintendents of education to persuade and seek pastors who would 
be willing to work with you in the sense that they would make an effort 
to integrate a particular parish school, and not to place upon the bishop the 
necessity of declaring a public policy and thereby arousing a great deal of 
public interest. The thing will grow with quiet steps in the right direction. 
I's a combination of two things: To do what we can do within our own 
churches and schools and to work with other people in the communities in 
which we live. 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


Officers of the Elementary School Department, after the election of April 15, 
1955, are as follows: 


President: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert J. Maher, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Vice Presidents: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. O’Leary, Boston, Mass. 

Very Rev. Msgr. Laurence O’Connell, East St. Louis, Ill. 
Very Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. Roche, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rev. Edward A. Leyden, Denver, Colo. 

Brother Bernard Peter, F.S.C., New York, N. Y. 


Secretary: Rev. James E. Hoflich, St. Louis, Mo. 
General Executive Board: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Baltimore, Md. 


Department Executive Committee: 


Rev. Roger J. Connole, St. Paul, Minn. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. W. A. Crowley, Winooski, Vt. 

Very Rev. Msgr. John Paul Haverty, New York, N. Y. 
Very Rev. Msgr. Gavan P. Monaghan, Chickasha, Okla. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Sister Mary Adelbert, S.N.D., Toledo, Ohio 

Sister Hilda Marie, O.P., Adrian, Mich. 

Sister M. Alice Marie, R.S.M., Chicago, II]. 

Sister M. Frederic, S.S.J., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sister M. Bernadetta, O.P., Chicago, III. 

Sister M. Sanctoslaus, Fel., Chicago, II. 

Sister Frances Joseph, S.P., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Sister M. Lorraine, O.S.F., Joliet, Ill. 

Sister M. Rose Anita, I.H.M., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sister M. Maurice, 0.S.U., Louisville, Ky. 

Brother Columban of Mary, F.S.C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sister Margaret Loyola, S.N.D., Baltimore, Md. 

Sister Mary Mark, H.H.M., Cleveland, Ohio 

Sister Brendan, R.S.M., Hot Springs, Ark. 

Sister Helen Therese, S.L., Webster Groves, Mo. 


LAURENCE J. O’CONNELL, 
Secretary. 





MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee of the Elementary School Department met in 
Room 5, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, on Tuesday, April 12, at 4:00 P. M. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert J. Maher acted as chairman at the request of the 
president, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jerome V, MacEachin, who was not able to reach 
Atlantic City in time for the meeting. 


The Nominating Committee was selected and was directed to meet with 
Monsignor MacEachin on Thursday, Apvil 14, to prepare a slate of officers to 
be presented for the vote of the membership. The Nominating Committee 
which was selected consisted of: Sister M. Adelbert, S.N.D., Brother Columban 
of Mary, Sister M. Edna, Rt. Rev. Msgr. R. J. Maher, and Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Jerome V. MacEachin. 

It was moved and seconded that the dues known as the “Elementary School 
Dues” be changed to a uniform fee of $5.00 for all elementary schools. The 
motion passed. The chairman consented to relay the action of the Executive 
Committee to the Secretary General, Monsignor Hochwalt. 


Discussion centered around the proposal that the supervisors’ meetings 
should be arranged so as not to conflict with other meetings of the convention. 
The afternoon of Wednesday (free for all other elementary school delegates) 
was considered a good time for such a conference. 


The meeting closed with prayer at 4:40 P.M. 


LAURENCE J. O’CONNELL, 
Secretary. 





ADDRESSES 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
AS IT AFFECTS THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


RT. REV. MSGR. TIMOTHY F. O’LEARY, Pu.D., ARCHDIOCESAN 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, BOSTON, MASS. 


It is April 18, 1955, and the world appears sadly on the verge of self-anni- 
hilation. 


It is Easter Wednesday, timelessly, and all over the earth Christians are 
celebrating with great joy their resurrection to a new life in Christ. 


These separte designations of the same day are symbolic of the dichotomy 
which exists in the life of every Christian and which affects the labors of every 
Catholic teacher. Christ Himself defined this dichotomy when He said: “You 
cannot serve two masters,” and “You cannot serve God and mammon.” 


During this Easter season, when the mysteries we celebrate are being 
effected in us, it is proclaimed by the liturgy of the Church: “If you are risen 
with Christ, seek the things that are above.” 


However, as citizens of the United States of America, we are constantly 
being exhorted by the myriad devices of modern advertising and the pressure 
of society to seek the things that are below. The vocation of an American, 
it would seem, is to work all his life in order to possess as much as he can 
of the items produced by a phenomenally brilliant and fruitful technological 
society. On the other hand, the vocation of the Christian is to “seek the 
things that are above,” for “The Christian walks on earth, but lives in 
Heaven.” At least, the Christian perceives that this is his vocation and strives 
to fulfill it, if he is properly educated in Catholic schools. 


There is, then, a very real tension between the goals which their environment 
presents to our students and the goals which we hold forth to them as repre- 
senting the divine plan and the fullness of truth. The true Christian must 
always be somewhat out of joint with his times. To reduce all this to more 
proximate terms, there is not, perhaps, one experienced teacher before me 
who has not secretly wondered whether Christ is really as vital and popular 
to her students as a television hero. Perhaps, things have even reached the 
stage where some teachers have struggled with the “temptation” to wonder 
whether the things that are above can ever truly compete for attractiveness 
with the things that are here below. Very often today, Catholic educators 
feel somewhat like the little boy whose small finger was holding back all the 
waters on the other side of the Holland dike. Occasionally, we are reminded 
by historically minded individuals that this conflict between spiritual and 
temporal values has gone on from century to century, and so our century is 
no different. We are urged, in other words, to relax, to treat such unwonted 
secret doubts as mere temptations. 


Yes, those historically minded individuals are correct; but they are incorrect 
in their suggestion that we relax. For, as you probably have heard, for sheer 
paganism, no century has ever equaled this twentieth century. This is evel 
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to the historian an unparalleled time, a time when sin is explained away and 
evil publicly condoned, whereas in other times, when a man sinned, he knew 
what he had done, and confessed, “I am a sinner.” He did not say, “I am 
neurotic,” or, “I must somehow pay my taxes,” or “My psychiatrist says that 
I cannot be held responsible for my sins until my emotions are unlocked, 
functioning properly.” Society, too, in past generations, recognized the 
existence of an objective moral code, of a power higher that the ego, of a God 
who possessed the secrets of the universe and ran it well, rather than a wiser 
and more omnipotent scientific man, who is supposedly running it better. 


Yet on Easter Wednesday, timelessly, Christ says through His Church, 
“Come ye blessed of my Father, receive the Kingdom that was prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world.” This is His message to us on April 
13, 1955, to all of us who, in accordance with the designs of eternal wisdom, 
are alive in the most materialistic and pagan century the world has ever 
known. From this message, this Easter message, we may say that the philo- 
sophy of Catholic education has evolved, from the hour of Christ’s resurrection 
to the present hour. For Catholic education seeks always and everywhere to 
lift earthbound hearts to the heavenly kingdom prepared for them from the 
foundation of the world, to attune earthly ears to the language, the music, 
the beauty of heaven, while training the young to walk on earth. 


You are the voice of the Church today, by vocation, by the election of God 
Himself. This vocation as Catholic educators implies three things: 1. that 
having seen the vision, you possess the truth; 2. that you are dedicated to 
deepening the clarity of your perception and purifying your possession of the 
truth; 8. that you have responded to the divine command, “Go, teach all 
nations.” For you, the “nations” reduce themselves to the particular boys and 
girls who come to your particular classroom in a certain school, in a certain 
city of America. In this world which pursues false gods, in a century which 
has been variously described as adolescent in its values and preoccupations, 
mad in its puerile quest for immature happiness, dedicated to the pursuit of 
Pleasure and the avoidance of pain, each of you says every day in many 
different ways, “Seek the things that are above.” This is the true message 
of faith, of contradiction, of joy, of peace; this is the vision perceived; this 
is the fullness of revealed truth, 


If the Catholic is exhorted to “seek the things that are above,” it is not 
because he scorns, denies or decries the goods that God has placed below. If 
he does, and if he so teaches, he is merely building up a stockpile of emotional 
atoms about to explode at any hour, based as it is on a denial of the goodness 
of God and even of the Incarnation itself. The Catholic is urged to “seek 
the things that are above” because for this he was born; because he has been 
baptized in the death of Christ. 


I should like to suggest today that the philosophy of Catholic education and 
the Vocation of the Catholic educator are one: this philosophy, this vocation, 
1s simply to cooperate with divine grace in the development of the baptismal 
vocation of each child; that is, his baptism in the death of Christ. For Christ, 
the first-born of many brethren, can introduce into the kingdom prepared for 
them by the Father only those who in Him have suffered, have died, and have 
nsen to the things that are above. I should like to suggest that nothing less 
than a mortal betrayal of Christ is involved if Catholic education becomes 
watered down, through expediency, apparent necessity of adaptation to the 
times, or compromise, to anything less than this. 


It is Easter Wednesday, and you are hearing that Catholic education means 
quite simply to train the child to expect, accept, look forward to, and rejoice 
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in the happiness of his baptismal vocation to suffering. Why? Because “All 
men are on the roads that ‘go up to Jerusalem,’ the city on the central 
mountain of the universe. And all men know, consciously or not, that what 
awaits them at the top is, crucifixion first, then resurrection.” Just as the 
numberless duties and preoccupations of life often obscure our view of moun- 
tain tops, if we live near them, so there is a real danger that we neglect to 
keep our eyes unceasingly fixed on this foundamental fact in Catholic life, and 
neglect, for the things of time, the things that are above, the vision of the 
road that goes up to the city on the central mountain of the universe. There 
is scarcely a betrayal of this basic fact which is not perceived by the young, 
sensitive as they are to the accent of truth. By reason of the grace that is in 
them, they immediately detect, not only the word, but even the atmosphere, 
of the Catholic school or classroom which mortally betrays Christ, and thus, 
themselves. 


There are none more bitter, more bewildered, in later years than those 
children who have been thus betrayed; they have inherited the false gods of 
time and had been denied the everlasting kingdom prepared for them from the 
foundations of the world. 


This betrayal takes many forms, some obvious, some subtle. It is obvious 
when the child does not openly hear the truth we have just explained; it is 
obvious when the goal is considered too high to be realized by these particular 
children, whom the teacher knows so well that she thinks, wearily, “This is 
not the stuff of which saints are made,” forgetting that the same God who 
made them also makes saints. It is subtle in every refusal to buck the tide 
of worldly opinion, even of worldly parents, by refusing to acknowledge the 
dichotomy which has always existed, and always will exist, “You cannot serve 
two masters.” Most subtly, perhaps, it is involved when the teacher wishes 
to protect the young from the weight of the cross which, as an adult, she 
knows so well, forgetting, for the moment, the year, or the decade, that God 
awaits each soul only on His Cross, the holy spot where time and eternity 
meet, and the soul experiences the only true ecstasy worthy of the name in 
this life. 


Catholic education, your vocation, means first of all and last of all “to form 
Jesus Christ in those regenerated by baptism.” It means, then, to cooperate 
with God and with Christian parents in fashioning minds, hearts, and wills on 
fire with the mind, heart and will of Christ Himself. It means to take any 
child (yes, the child you know so well) however brilliant, average or retarded, 
and so greatly to love him just as he is, with honesty, fervor and strength, so 
that at the end of his training in Catholic schools that child, as an adult, will 
know what his life is about and face it with eagerness, serenity and joy. He 
will know that the purpose of his life is to let Christ live in his body, his 
soul, his heart. He will know that however apparently insignificant his life 
may seem to outward norms of judgment, his every movement is charged with 
eternal significance. It will not particularly matter to him whether he ac- 
cumulates much or little of the dazzling products of mass production for, while 
walking on earth, he will live in heaven. Nor will he be under any delusions; 
he will know Christ and the Father well enough to surrender gladly to the 
fact, “Christ liveth in me,” in me He lives, to work, to walk the road to 
Jerusalem, to be crucified, and to rise to the kingdom prepared by the Father 
from the foundations of the world. The awareness of the essence of Chris- 
tianity, this firm grasp of his essential vocation received at baptism, will be 
what it was in the beginning, “tidings of great joy.” So it was when the 
Apostles walked in strange lands speaking the message of God, and so it was 
when martyrs sang their dying testimony, that Christ had made their joy 
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full, as He promised. So it must be today, tomorrow, for every child in every 
Catholic school, or our failure is complete. 


We.must be very honest with ourselves and very specific about what we 
mean. We are not thinking here in symbols, in figures, in metaphors. To 
be chosen as a member of Christ, to be incorporated into Him at baptism 
means to be chosen to let Christ live His life again in us for the salvation of 
man. Ultimately, this is a vocation to that total love which He Himself 
defined: “No greater love has any man than that a man lay down his life for 
his friend.” To educate a child to less than the fullness of this truth is to 
condemn him to the slavery of false desire, the blindness of ignorant search- 
ings and agonies, to false goals, and to torment in this life, as well as in the 
next. False education of the Catholic child involves him in a total frustration 
of the grace-filled powers of his soul. 


It requires no long period of reflection to perceive the dichotomy, the con- 
tradiction between the vocation to go to Jerusalem and there to be crucified, 
and the contemporary emphasis on the pursuit of pleasure and the avoidance 
of pain. In dealing with youth, we ourselves, in our own souls and bodies, 
must be completely convinced that Christ came to establish His reign in us 
without compromise, and not to bestow on every American a slice of Suburbia, 
US.A., as part of the kingdom which His Father has prepared. We must 
profess in deed, not merely in words, that Christ did not come from the bosom 
of the Father to labors and a violent death so that every Catholic’s baptismal 
right would include our national concept that ease is pleasure and labor a bore, 
that the government owes him a living and a new Ford every year. The Son 
of God, who came once historically, and then with such love and eagerness, 
to fulfill His Father’s will, comes every year in an endless incarnation in each 
student you will ever teach. Therefore, the philosophy of Catholic education 
can be reduced to one sentence: “Sumus Christus”: “We are Christ.” 


The vocation of the Catholic teacher is, then, to say with St. Paul: “My 
little children, I am in labor until Christ be formed in you.” It is Christ 
who presents Himself each year in each child. Nor is it false to imagine that 
each September when the Eternal Father commits His beloved Son to the 
keeping of other Marys and other Josephs, he says to each teacher: “ ‘Here is 
my beloved Son.’ He will catch cold and be annoyingly absent for the most 
important lessons; he will daydream, for after all, he is only a little boy, and 
heaven is far away as life stretches before him; he will wiggle and squirm and 
whisper when you are tired and out of patience and devoid of inspiration; she 
will be much more concerned about her dress and hair than about her arith- 
metic; you will tell her a hundred times or more (it seems) that homework 
must be done, and she will dreamily remember what Howdy Doody said, never 
what you said. When I called you to this vocation, you didn’t think it would 
be like this, did you? But you see, it is really like THIS: ‘Here is my be- 
loved Son.’ He must pass diocesan examinations, do his homework (and not 
look at Howdy Doody every night), keep his workbook neat, and all these 
things and many more that you must teach him. But don’t forget to teach him 
that he is my beloved Son. Teach him first of all, most of all, Christ, the 
Word. Put his feet on the road for which I have created him, and named 
him ‘My Son’; make him strong on the Bread of Life, show him that all my 
creation is ‘charged with the grandeur of God’ and sacramentalized for his 
use. To you I entrust the smallest members of the Body of Christ, that you 
may prepare them to perceive the vision I have taught you, to love the Truth 
that possesses you and to inherit the kingdom I have prepared for them.” 


Is there any vocation which demands as much purity of heart and unselfish 
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devotion, indeed, as much sanctity, as yours? The parent, after all, has the 
joy of parenthood; the priest often visibly reconciles man to God; the worker 
rightfully owns and pleasures in the fruits of his pay check. But the teacher 
is anonymous, one influence out of thousands which form her students year 
after year as she herself was formed. Scarcely has she come to know the 
students of each year, when they have gone; it seems that there is hardly time 
for lasting influence and certainly there is no time for the prolonged joys of 
love. It is no human comfort to realize that probably she will not even be 
remembered by name ten years from now. 


The rewards of this vocation are proportionate to its demands, and of the 
same order; they are rewards of the soul which let him despise them who 
has never known them. From the exalted concepts of our Catholic philosophy 
of education, as we have been considering them today, stem the equally sub- 
lime demands that God makes of those to whom He yearly entrusts His Son. 
For every student, education is not primarily facts presented, books read, 
examinations passed, but a life learned, learning how to live life as it really 
is by his daily contact with teachers who are living vitally, wholly in God 
Himself. This supreme lesson is learned by the child even though he doesn’t 
realize it, even though you never know it, in his daily life with teachers who 
can truthfully say, “Christ liveth in me.” The human historical Christ who 
above all was human, who laughed and wept, was tired and slept, who under- 
stood and forgave, who was compassionate and strong, who could live alone 
with God, yet found His delights in the children of men—this human Christ 
is not learned, known and loved by the words we speak or the books we assign. 
He wills to be learned, known and loved today through every teacher He has 
chosen to manifest Himself to the young. 


“We are the children of the saints,” ought to be the conviction of every 
graduate of Catholic schools. But the saints—you—what about you? The 
philosophy of Catholic education and the vocation of the Catholic teacher are 
one. You are elected to lead the way to the city on the mountain; the daily 
labors are the visible road; but He who has prepared the heavenly kingdom 
also invisibly prepares its elected inhabitants in the citadel of each soul. It 
is for you to live daily, wholeheartedly, unceasingly, your baptismal vocation 
into the death of Christ, so that, possessing few tangible joys, you will be 
increasingly possessed by the Source of all joy; and seeking nothing but Him, 
He will infallibly reveal Himself to you in faith through the sufferings of 
this life as well as in the kingdom that awaits. 


Children do not need the physical and professional paraphernalia of modern 
education one one-hundredth as much as they need to see Christ in every 
teacher. Our work will be secure, our vocations fulfilled, when every child is 
taught by the irresistible, loving Christ whose temples you are. One with 
Him on that holy spot where earth and heaven meet in earth’s greatest 
ecstasy, you will know the truth of His words; “And I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all things to myself,” for countless as the stars in heaven are the pre- 
destined children of the saints. 
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CATHOLIC CIVICS CLUBS DEVELOP CHRISTIAN CHARACTER 


SISTER MARY ILONA, S.S.N.D., ST. PETER CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


Our late Holy Father, Pius XI, had suggested that the Catholic University 
build an active program on the elementary level to carry out the Christian 
social principles on which its educational work is based. As a result, the 
Catholic Civics Clubs of America were organized in 1942, four years after the 
archbishops and bishops of America established the Commission on American 
Citizenship. 


When formulating the idea of carrying out our Holy Father’s Christian 
social principles through the medium of Civics Clubs, the Commission had 
inmind specific goals and purposes. The first and foremost objective was the 
development of Christian character. These clubs afford opportunities for 
practicing social virtues in situations that do not ordinarily arise in regular 
school experiences. They stimulate initiative, provide an outlet for enthu- 
siastic effort, and vitalize school life. The clubs offer opportunities to boys 
and girls for developing leadership. They bring out abilities needed for 
taking part intelligently in the democratic practices of American life. Habits 
of courtesy and self-control, respect for others are natural outcomes of 
pleasant intercourse in a well conducted club. 


It is the firm belief of the Commission that the club, well organized and 
properly supervised, provides an effective tool not only for acquiring knowledge 
but also for developing an alert, informed and articulate Christian citizen. 


For the past twelve years the Catholic Civics Clubs have proved themselves 
important and dynamic factors in teaching positive, active citizenship in our 
Catholic schools. Each club endeavors, according to its abilities, to accom- 
plish the goals and purposes set forth by the Commission to carry out a three- 
fold activity, namely: 1) the training in the primary procedures of parlia- 
mentary law; 2) the gathering of information on civic administration; and 
3) action for the good of the individual members in suitable enterprises 
dealing with their home, their Church, their school, their neighborhood or 
community. 


In the formation and organization of a club each unit elects its own 
oficers, drafts its own constitution, and chooses its own name. The club 
meeting is carried on according to the democratic principles of parliamentary 
procedure. This procedure need not hamper the spontaneity of the meeting, 
but should be an aid to an orderly discussion where differences are reconciled 
and where the individual works with others toward the common good. Further- 
more, the meetings thus conducted demand that the participants practice inde- 
pendent thinking, learn to respect the opinions of fellow students, subordinate 
their ideas when the good of the majority warrants it, but at the same time 
defend and uphold a move that carries out a Christian social principle—even 
bel it requires more labor and sacrifice than an action devoid of such a 
rinciple, 


The element of order required by parliamentary law, which demands that 
the individuals speak in proper turn, encourages the practice of self-discipline 
and emotional control. The members of the club can be trained to express 
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ideas in a direct and terse manner, thus acquiring tact in dealing with others 
and skill in quick thinking under fire of response or questioning. Bishop Haas, 
one of the officers of the commission, emphasized the fact that some labor 
organizations have lost control to a Communist minority because of the Com. 
munists’ proficiency in expediting business by parliamentary procedure. There- 
fore, it is important and essential that our children be trained in the correct 
procedure of parliamentary law so that when occasion arises they may in- 
telligently exercise this power to foster virtue and combat evil. 


There is a civic trust reposed in every school. Therefore it is the respon- 
sibility and duty of a school not only to teach and train students the frame- 
work of rules and laws of government, but to set before them those principles 
and ideals that make for a good government. This is done in order that they 
may one day take their places in solving not only problems dealing with their 
own immediate environment but also those of the world at large. 


Rapid communication—radio and television—are here to stay. The time is 
past when man can ignore public issues or, worse still, say, “Let George do 
it!” Untrained and dishonest men are waiting for just this opportunity. The 
youth of today have wider horizons than ever before. They have greater op- 
portunities and greater privileges than ever before. But these in turn bring 
greater responsibilities. Consequently, it is only by preparation that these 
responsibilities to help solve world problems can be met. This preparation 
can be attained through a vitalized, active and dynamic Catholic Civics Club. 
It is through their studies and through their projects as members of the 
Catholic Civics Clubs of America, that our children learn in a vivid and 
practical way the meaning of Christian social living and democratic attitudes. 
Their whole lives must be permeated with right social principles. The spiri- 
tual, intellectual, and emotional qualities essential for responsible citizenship 
are developed to an eminent degree in civic action. What they read in text- 
books and periodicals comes to life and forms habits that will guide them long 
after the textbooks have moldered to dust. 


The clubs acquaint their members with the details of civic administration 
by visits to the city hall, fire stations, public libraries, and tax offices. When- 
ever possible a club may gather information on federal, state or local govern- 
ment by field trips, observing the government in action. Some schools may 
be so conveniently located as to visit their state capital. By special arrange 
ment they may meet their Governor. If possible it certainly would be most 
worth while to audit a session of the legislature. 


Most units could arrange to have delegates visit the mayor or city manager. 
Such officials are most gracious and eager to answer questions or discuss their 
offices and responsibilities, if they are approached at an opportune time. Cour- 
tesy demands that such an interview be pre-arranged. Not only can informa- 
tion be gathered by visiting the various government departments, but public 
officials or civic leaders may even more conveniently be brought to the school 


It is possible and very profitable for students to see a court in action. The 
pastor or sister moderator can always secure a docket of cases up for trial. 
Once the appropriate case has been selected arrangements can be made 
through an interested person or an official. I say appropriate case, because 
care must be exercised in making a choice. A property case is preferable. 
Besides witnessing a court case, the pupils find watching a naturalization cere- 
mony an interesting experience. Where else can they learn more graphically 
“what it means to be an American?” 


One likes to think of the school as a community which is operated by 4 
miniature government. If it is to be a good one, its citizens must work to 
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gether. The eighth grade really gives the school its tone. As the eighth 
grade, so goes the rest of the school. Pupils learn to cooperate as well as 
lead, to accept responsibilities and to discharge them. Christian leadership 
is their ideal. They obey directives and help preserve the physical equipment 
of the school. Enjoying privileges, they are ready to serve, to share, to give 
their best to their companions. Each member, even “slow Joe” or “sleepy 
Susie” is definitely an active member in the club. His or her share is essential, 
even if it be merely posting a slogan or delivering a message. 


A Civics Club, properly understood, is not an added burden to the school 
program. Co-curricular, it assists the busy teacher. It is a unifying force, 
acenter for all school activities, about which revolves the Safety Patrol, cloth- 
ing drive, Red Cross, March of Dimes, Bishops’ War Relief Drive, school li- 
brary or 4-H Clubs and the endless “extras” of a school day. The officers 
and members of the Club can share some of the burdens ordinarily relegated 
to the teacher. 


A committee of the club keeps the school enrollment properly informed. 
Members use the public address system, if available, or present pep talks in 
various classrooms. Thus informed, younger children catch the enthusiasm 
of their upper classmen. Another committee accepts responsibility for the 
making and displaying of posters. Members distribute materials, buttons, 
and seals; or they collect check lists, ballots or data from classrooms. 


Having considered the history and theory of Civics Clubs, let us ask two 
questions: What have these Clubs recently accomplished? What do they 
plan for 1955-56? 


Activities of Civics Clubs for 1948-49, summarized for the Commission 
report include: association with general community organizations, i.e., Junior 
Red Cross, Boy Scouts of America and Girl Scouts, school and city clean- 
up campaigns, Safety Patrols; fair play supervision of sports, helping younger 
children in and around school, assisting the blind, reading to them, answering 
letters, running errands, visiting the sick in the hospitals, monitoring school 
buses, presenting hobby shows and dramatic entertainment as a fund-raising 
device for worthy causes, being represented at civic functions and minutely 
informed of results by representatives, and field trips to city, county or state 
seats of government. 


A Civics Club in Kansas City, Missouri, promoted the erection of two 
viaducts to lessen traffic hazards in the industrial section where the school is 
located. Probably the most significant report comes from Saint Clement’s 
Civics Club, Glen Ullin, North Dakota. This report states that, when the 
Anti-Garb Law was passed in North Dakota, the school ten miles from the 
town became a Catholic school. The Sisters had taught in the school for 
thirty-five years. With the change, members thereupon put their shoulders 
to the wheel. They gathered books for the library. They gave a play to raise 
money to buy supplies. They did janitor work both inside and outside the 
school. They kept paths open through “blizzards and williwaws” until a United 
States Army bulldozer came to open the roads. Besides all this they joined 
had Association of Holy Childhood and raised money to ransom ten pagan 
abies, 

The scope of activity widened considerably in 1951. The breakdown of 
activities revealed that 856 Civics Clubs promoted Christian social principles 
on the playground; 418 carried out fire prevention activities; 266 sponsored 
intergroup relationships; 538 promoted traffic safety; 410 took part in clean- 
up campaigns. Some 1,300 other reports sent to the Commission covered 
a variety of projects, such as visiting institutions, collecting money and gifts 
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for missions and needy persons, spreading Catholic literature, promoting the 
Legion of Decency, giving special assistance in the care of school and church 
property, establishing a school court, promoting the Family Rosary and the 
Christopher movement. 


As one may surmise, the interests of lively clubs broadened to greater scopes 
in 1952-53. Interracial relationships improved through exchange school visits, 
inter-library loans, and deeds of kindness. Replacing a happy holiness in Hal- 
lowe’en by charitable gifts and parties in which the saints are dramatically 
introduced has been achieved by some clubs. Others project all-out efforts 
to replace Christ in Christmas. 


The Commission has tentatively planned for 1955-56 a concentrated effort 
to elevate the excellence of the Safety Patrol, fire prevention, school library, 
school dramatic and missionary goals, school publication, clean-up, paint-up, 
fix-up campaigns and cooperation with groups outside the school. In short 
the goal is, “Good citizens work together.” 


As a parting word to moderators of Civic Clubs or those about to begin 
this apostolate, it should be stressed that the moderator can make or can 
break the organization under her care. The club is a living thing. In it are 
the enthusiasm, the vigor, the rash but hopeful ideals of youth. Matured in 
Christ, the moderator can temper and channel these vital qualities by merely 
bending the reed, never bruising it. This slender stalk, the embryo of future 
Christian social integration needs your support, your interest, your analysis, 
and your co-partnership. And even as you inspire your club members to work 
together, they will work with you, with their neighbor and with God. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION AS IT INFLUENCES 
ADMINISTRATION—FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT’S POINT OF VIEW 


RT. REV. MSGR. ROBERT J. MAHER, DIOCESAN SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS, HARRISBURG, PA. 


There is nothing vague about our philosophy of education. While it may be 
stated differently, the same thought comes through clearly. We want to build 
human beings, endowed with Christian character and personality and equipped 
to maintain their souls and their homes in dignity. Every man is created to 
the image of God. We, as educators, give him some means of imprinting 
God’s likeness on his soul, because the purpose of Christian education is to 
fulfill the dual role of preparing every pupil for citizenship in two worlds. 


As we study the influences of philosophy upon administration, let us deter- 
mine some of the administrator’s areas of responsibility, listed according to 
their order of importance. In the framework of our philosophy, the child and 
not the teacher, is of primary importance and value. Ours must be child- 
centered-in-God education or it is not Catholic education. 


Then, in the second place, is the teacher. Usually this teacher is a teaching 
religious sister, a priest, or a brother. The modern teacher has a titanic task. 
Let us look at one of our religious sisters in a contemporary classroom. 
What kind of person is she? Is her professional preparation adequate, good, 
or excellent? The average teaching sister, formed as a steadfast and faithful 
religious, has the overwhelming advantage of presenting to her pupils a 
valiant and pious woman, with the orderliness and warmth of spirit that 
emanate from a soul that abides in the presence of the Divine Teacher. One 
sees in our classrooms women with confidence in self, a confidence born of 
professional and academic preparation, which welcomes the daily opportunity 
to enrich curriculum and enliven activities which captivate the alert and mer- 
curial minds of their young pupils. There are exceptions to this but they 
are the atypical teachers, the exceptions who may be redeemed through im- 
proved health, better classroom facilities, or just thoughtful care and interest 
on the part of the administrator, the bishop, superintendent, provincial, or 
principal. 

In third place the superintendent will likely list curriculum. There are 
many elaborate definitions of curriculum. Not one fails to mention that we 
must not confuse curriculum with the course of study, since the latter does not 
include the experiences a child may have in school under the guidance of 
teachers. Maybe our curriculum can be defined as “that body of scientific 
knowledge, interpreted with fidelity to Christian philosophical concepts, with 
a view to inculcating in the pupil principles and convictions, as well as skills 
and habits, which will aid him in becoming an intelligent and virtuous citizen 
of two worlds.” It is the duty of the administrator to scrutinize the curricu- 
lum for the purpose of emphasizing what will help the children reach these 
objectives in our present democracy. If Christian social living is to develop 
leaders for America, we can scarcely pretend to prepare them unless our cur- 
riculum is frankly fluid, with one eye on Christian principles and the other 
on the moving scene which is American life. The battles of ancient wars may 
train the memory; they will not disclose the Catholic moralist’s views on war. 
The curriculum can serve to mould articulate citizens, with judgment gov- 
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erned by principle, if their information-finding experiences in the classroom 
are undertaken with minds alert to analyze and criticize. Such pupils, as 
grown men, will be ready to shout their disapproval in the market places of 
America when Christian morality is publicly offended, or when a politician’s 
semantics are attempting to delude an income-anxious citizenry. 


And, may we say respectfully, the teacher is the best portion of the cur- 
riculum, the teacher who conveys not only knowledge but the fire to burn the 
bogus-peddlers at the stake of her burning indignation. She who speaks thus 
speaks a truth and cannot be foresworn. Maybe she can be called a company 
commander in the battle for the minds, no, for the souls, of men. For truth 
and goodness are the prizes of the victory. “Lord, teach us goodness, discip- 
line and knowledge,” prays the Psalmist while our Saviour promises that “the 
truth shall make you free.” 


Then in fourth place we have public relations. Here, the administrator’s 
personality, permeated with love for his fellowman, can afford service or dis- 
service to the reputation of our schools in the public forum. His relationship 
with pastors and teaching sisters will be the measuring rod of his success 
in executing every plan. The superintendent and the principal must recognize 
at all times that the pastor and the pastor alone, as the delegate of the Most 
Reverend Bishop, has the “Cura Animarum.” Into every facet of school 
administration he has the right to delve, but those which touch the spiritual 
economy of the child are his special responsibility. It shall be noted, there- 
fore, that while the superintendent presents a detailed curriculum on religion, 
instruction in this field, or the supervision of instruction, must always be the 
obligation and duty of the pastor. 


Where a superintendent has mandates delineating the purview of his juris- 
diction over the schools, he can develop an ideal situation for himself in such 
a system, so long as he keeps an eye on the gentle management of schools 
and has a portion of humility to steady him when he encounters a few indi- 
viduals who boast of their disregard of his authority. Here prayer becomes 
the special auxiliary to his public relations concepts and the superintendent 
sets out to make converts. If he makes the mistake of asserting himself, 
when the nature of the case does not warrant drastic action, he damages his 
own cause. Usually a personal visit with the offending party dissolves rancor 
and establishes a relationship based on true Christian charity. 


In the fifth and final place, we want to speak of the school plant. In these 
days when our facilities are overtaxed, we must, if renovations are proposed, 
plan imaginatively and constructively. This, we submit, can be done by regular 
meetings of the faculty in which each teacher endeavors to contribute ideas 
which will promote flexibility, increase desk space, augment laboratory facili- 
ties by using rooms adjacent to existing water and soil lines and electric 
service conduits, and afford at all times the optimum conditions for health 
and safety. 

If you are planning to build an addition to your school, elementary or sec- 
ondary, the faculty should meet regularly for a period of a school year in 
order to outline the requirements in space and facilities for the guidance 
of the pastor, the superintendent and the architects. 

Here then are five areas in which our philosophy of education must influ- 
ence administration. At all times the child must be seen as the image of 
God, seeking to find his likeness through you and your teaching. The teacher, 
informed if not learned, virtuous if not holy, touches light to the darkened 
understanding, sparks the slovenly will to tasks, maybe undertaken reluctantly 
only to become all absorbing to the child, and leaves the seal of her char- 
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acter upon the waxlike form of a malleable Christian. Her curriculum is 
child-centered with God as the focal point, the pole towards which the mag: 
netism of her personality is drawn for refreshment and to which she draws 
those around her. 


It is our claim that children who are systematically taught Christian doc- 
trine and the Commandments of God can, through religious growth combined 
with economic competency and social responsibility, become citizens worthy 
of their Christian and American birthright. This objective, the formation 
of the Christian citizen, can be effected only through a program of education 
that cultivates a man’s native gifts, increases them through study and the 
application of divine grace, in order to approach the world with its admix- 
ture of virtue and vice, with the confidence that he can re-form in some small] 
way what has been de-formed. In restoring all things to Christ, this young 
Christian citizen takes his program and philosophy from the priest who is his 
pastor, the religious who are his teachers, and the unknown man of the terra 
incognita, the superintendent. 

Finally, our philosophy emphasizes the dignity of the individual, a dignity 
based on a man’s esteem for his priceless soul. This dignity of the individual 
is a sacred trust in these days when individuality is incongruous to a society 
which distrusts the thinking man as he asks disturbing questions about our 
government, our economy, our morals, and our future. We refuse to be slavish 
conformists. We are individuals who possess the truth. This truth is a torch 
with which we light many other torches, teaching other torch bearers who may 
save our society and our civilization for having believed in the dignity of 
man, his godliness, and his citizenship, not in one world but in two. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
AS IT INFLUENCES ADMINISTRATION—FROM THE SUPERVISOR’S 
POINT OF VIEW 


SISTER M. MAURICE, 0.S.U., ARCHDIOCESAN SUPERVISOR, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


That Catholic philosophy is the very groundwork of all phases and areas 
of education is a fact that has been demonstrated beyond the point of question 
many times. The administration of Catholic elementary schools, as a segment 
of the total educational program, therefore, must be based on this firm founda- 
tion. The basic principles of Catholic philosophy that concern man, his origin, 
his nature, his destiny, and the means, natural and supernatural, that will 
aid him in reaching his God-designed goal are the truths upon which the 
program of Catholic elementary education must rest. 


It was suggested that this paper treat briefly of how Catholic philosophy is 
essential to the effective administration of a diocesan elementary school system 
as it affects the work of the supervisor in collaborating with the diocesan 
superintendent in planning and carrying out the instructional program. It is 
not the intention here to treat the topic from a highly technical or theoretical 
point of view, but rather to show in a simple and practical manner how the 
work of an elementary supervisor in a Catholic school system must be based 
upon sound principles of Catholic philosophy, if this work is to be fruitful in 
helping to guide the planned experiences of boys and girls, so that each of 
them will become an intelligent, convinced, Catholic citizen. At the elementary 
level pupils are beginning to acquire that knowledge, and to develop those 
attitudes and habits that will enable them to live and work in accord with 
God’s divine plan for them in this world, and so to attain their eternal destiny. 


How does supervision contribute to this end and how does it draw on Catholic 
philosophy in order to fulfill its task? These are the points that will be con- 
sidered here. Since the topic concerns the influence Catholic philosophy 
exerts upon administration, it may be asked is supervision identical with 
administration? Administration is ordinarily concerned with the providing 
of material conditions and with the conduct of operations in general. Super- 
vision is primarily concerned with the improvement of the setting for learning 
in particular. While accepting this distinction between administration and 
supervision, it must be conceded that, considered functionally, the two are 
complementary and are mutually shared functions in planning, organizing, and 
carrying to completion the instructional work of a school system. In Catholic 
parochial school systems, the diocesan superintendent is the appointed repre- 
sentative of the bishop or archbishop of the area in matters pertaining to the 
work of the schools. As the chief administrator of the diocesan schools, he 
works closely with the supervisors appointed to assist him in developing and 
in improving the educational program of the schools under his care. In this 
capacity, then, the supervisors share in the work of administration. 


The functions and the ends of supervision are listed at length and in varied 
forms in educational books and treatises on the subject. For the Catholic 
sister, appointed by obedience to the task of supervisor, the ultimate pur- 
pose of her work is always that the greater honor and glory of God be 
furthered through the giving of herself and her efforts to improve the quality 
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of the work done in our Catholic elementary schools; that through the help 
given, teaching and learning be more effective; and that teachers and pupils 
may know and love God better and thus share more abundantly in the fullness 
of the Christ-life. 


The immediate ends of her work, for the sake of brevity, may be classified 
under two general heads: 


1. Helping teachers and pupils to do a better teaching-learning job. 
2. Developing and organizing materials that will lead to this end. 


Her task then is concerned with working with, and for, pupils, teachers, and 
materials. This work is undertaken for the specific purpose that boys and 
girls of the Catholic elementary schools will be more adequately prepared for 
their lives here and hereafter. 


How does Catholic philosophy influence this work? It gives clear and con- 
cise facts concerning the child—whence he came; what he is; what original 
sin has done to him; and what his destiny is. It places the first responsibility 
for the child’s education upon the parents and considers the school as an 
auxiliary in this task. With these facts in mind the supervisor sees that edu- 
cation should be so ordered and planned that it assists parents in guiding the 
child to God, his final goal. Influenced by these truths, the supervisor, in her 
contacts with the child, strives to help him develop those powers of mind 
and heart that will lead him to use God’s grace and to acquire that knowledge, 
to develop those attitudes, and to practice those virtues necessary to a Chris- 
tian life lived in conformity with God’s plan. 


What does the supervisor strive to give to the pupils she contacts? First 
and always, love. Not sentimentalism, nor a type of weak palliation and con- 
doning of human weaknesses that ignores personal responsibility and free will; 
but that sympathetic understanding that tends to encourage each child to 
build a self-concept that will lead him to think and act in a manner that is 
worthy of his dignity as a child of God. Sincere interest, warm friendliness, 
and a spur onward to be the best that he or she can be, is what each pupil 
should receive from the supervisor. Energy draining work? Surely it is. But 
it is more than worth while if it helps a boy or girl one step closer to perfect 
Christian living. 

Actually the supervisor helps the pupils more often indirectly than directly. 
This indirect assistance comes through the supervisor’s relations with the 
teacher. The importance of the teacher in the formation of the child has 
always been recognized by Catholic philosophy of education. This point has 
been re-emphasized by Pope Pius X in the encyclical on Christian Education of 
Youth and stressed again and again by our present Holy Father, Pius XII. 
Because the supervisor recognizes this fact, her task of helping teachers 
becomes a privilege. Both teachers and supervisors are but instruments in 
God’s plan to lead souls to Him. Their efforts will be effective in so far as 
they are based on confidence in God, mutual respect, love of children, and a 
Sincere desire to improve the educational program of Catholic schools. As 
they accept these truths and maintain these attitudes they will grow in pro- 
fessional competency and in humility, that will win God’s blessings on their 
work with children. 


_Helps that can be measured more concretely are such types as the aid 
given in organizing class procedures; sharing with teachers the “know-how” 
of teaching techniques; demonstration work; and participation in classes 
taught by the classroom teachers. Through group and individual conferences 
that help teachers develop professional skill, professional security, and the 
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ability to apply principles of psychology and philosophy to the every day 
tasks of the classroom the supervisor gives her most direct help. In addition to 
such qualifications as professional competency, wide experience in working 
with elementary pupils, and a cordial manner, the virtues needed by the 
supervisor in her work with teachers are respect for the individual, sincerity, 
and Christlike. charity. 


Authoritarian, democratic, cooperative supervisory practices—all three 
types play a part in the relationships between the sister supervisor and the 
Catholic teacher. To the Catholic teacher authority, that is respected and 
accepted as a part of the obedience due to superiors whose representative 
a supervisor is, brings no loss of personal dignity. Cooperation and demo- 
cratic planning for the good of souls is a normal attitude to men and women 
who believe in the Mystical Body of Christ. From these few points it is 
seen that Catholic philosophy gives both supervisor and teacher, a healthy 
unselfconscious outlook regarding supervision, 


The second area of the supervisor’s work is that of developing and organiz- 
ing curricular materials that will improve the instructional program. Here 
philosophy of education supplies guiding principles and directive knowledge 
concerning what subject matter and activities are useful and necessary to 
fulfiill the goals of Catholic elementary education. Catholic philosophy gives 
the principles that serve as norms in construction, revision, and evaluation 
of curriculum and of curricular materials. The curriculum may be thought of 
as the medium through which Catholic philosophy of life is translated into 
reality for boys and girls through the experiences in which they participate 
in the Catholic elementary schools. 


The three volume work of Sister Mary Joan, O.P., and Sister Mary Nona, 
OP., Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living, is a well constructed “blue- 
print” that supervisors have at their disposal when planning curricular activi- 
ties and materials. This detailed work gives an overview of the work of the 
Catholic elementary schools in grades I through VIII that is based on the 
child’s relationship with God, the Church, fellow men, nature, and self. 


The general principles set forth in these volumes are a well-spring of 
source material. The staff of a school system can draw from it and so plan, 
organize and develop those materials which will best meet the needs of the 
schools of a specific area. 


Every experience in life is, in a broad sense, part of the educative process. 
There are, however, certain phases in which experiences are consciously 
planned and directed to further the child’s development. These begin in the 
home which is the child’s first school, with the parents as his first teachers. In 
the home through the love and care of parents the nature of physical growth, 
the moral and spiritual guidance, and the social life of a family are the 
child’s first lessons in Christian living. 


The school is an auxiliary of the home in the education of the child. Let us 
always remember the school is to help not to supplant parental care. It is 
the primary function of the school to develop and train the intellectual powers 
of the child. Today, because of the breakdown of many homes the schools 
has assumed many of the functions that are primarily the duty of the parents. 
Physical care, recreation, and social guidance are phases of the child’s life 
that do not belong expressly to the school. Should the school assume these 
responsibilities? Is there a danger that in taking over too many of these 
areas the time and effort that should be devoted to intellectual and moral 
development is being used for other purposes? The development and training 
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of the intellectual powers of the child is the first charge of the school and 
should be regarded as such. In many recent books and articles modern ele- 
mentary schools, their policies, their programs, and their practices have been 
indicted on the ground that they have failed in their primary purpose to teach 
boys and girls to acquire understandings and basic skills in reading, language, 
social studies and arithmetic. Little or nothing is said of the failure to im- 
part knowledge of God and the things of God. It is not the purpose here to 
discuss the justice or injustice of these criticisms, nor to affirm that Catholic 
elementary schools are above reproach in these matters. However, such 
criticisms, when they seem to be the result of sincere inquiry should bring 
to all educators the feeling of need for review of objectives and procedures, 
lest schools fail in their primary purpose. If the objectives, the curriculum 
and the procedures of Catholic elementary schools are in accord with principles 
of Catholic philosophy, then they will keep the proper balance and, while 
guiding boys and girls to make the adjustments demanded by the confused 
conditions existing in the modern world, they will fulfill their responsibilities 
to develop intellectual ability through a program based on the sequential de- 
velopment of subject matter and in accord with the growth and development 
of pupils. This intellectual development will be concerned first with the knowl- 
edge of God and the truths of faith, and then with the areas of human 
knowledge, the arts and the sciences. All these should be presented and 
organized in such a way that the child will be able to grasp and to assimilate 
what is presented, and thus develop the powers of his intellect. Knowledge 
alone, however, is not sufficient. The attitudes and the habits of the child 
must be so formed that he will love and do the right as well as know the 
truth. The aim of the Catholic elementary school is to give to the pupils 
both guidance and practice in the development of knowledge, skills, attitudes 
and habits which will lead to successful living based on Christian principles. 


In planning these learning activities for the elementary school Catholic 
educators must be ever alert to the danger of overestimating the experiences 
of children and of underestimating their capacities. Materials must be pre- 
pared to meet the needs of pupils of varied abilities, background, and inter- 
ests. Care must be exercised at the same time to safeguard against the 
“watered down” program which bores the mentally alert student, fails to 
challenge the average pupil, and is of little benefit to the slow student. 


The parable of the talents is still a clear picture of God’s giving according to 
His own designs. Those who plan educational programs must see that there 
is opportunity for the student who has the five talents to double his gifts, 
just as the student who has the two or only the one talent must be helped 


_to profit by his share. This brings the emphasis back to the needs of the 


individual where it must be placed. 


Catholic philosophy of education regards the school program as effective 
when it transmits to the pupil his cultural and spiritual heritage, develops his 
potentials, stimulates his interests, and helps him to recognize and live accord- 
ing to those principles which will lead him to a life worthy of a Child of God. 


To develop materials that will lead to this result the supervisor draws on 
the good of the past, and uses the findings of child psychology and of present- 
day educational theory and practice. All, however, must be weighed and 
balanced against Catholic philosophy of education. The nature of the child 
she knows; his destiny is known; it is for the Catholic educator to help the 
parents plan those experiences that will lead the child most surely and 
directly to his eternal goal—God. 


Whether there is an officially selected patroness for supervisors who do 
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this work or not, it seems that Our Lady of the Visitation is the one that all 
could emulate. “Mary rose up in haste and went into the hill country’— 
from the quiet solitude of Nazareth, Mary went forth to tread the road to 
Zachary’s home. Why? To give her personal service, but much more to be 
a Christ-bearer, bringing peace, light and help into the lives of others. Her 
joy was full when others knew Christ a bit better because of her coming. In 
her Magnificat, Mary recognized that she was but an instrument furthering 
the plans of God for the good of souls. The supervisor recognizes that she, 
too, is but a feeble instrument, so she might use as her “Magnificat” this 
simple prayer, 


Dear Lord, make of me a hollow reed through 
which knowledge and love of You, may ever 
flow to souls, untainted by self or sin. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION AS IT INFLUENCES 
ADMINISTRATION—A PASTOR’S MANIFESTO 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOHN A. GABRIELS, CHURCH OF THE 
RESURRECTION, LANSING, MICH. 


To the priesthood, Christ gave the responsibility of teaching the word of 
God in season and out of season. From the very nature of his office, every 
Catholic priest is an educator. The salvation of souls depends largely upon 
his teaching; and the sanctification of souls is the final purpose of the priest- 
hood. Next to the sacramental system itself, the priest has no more effective 
agency at his command for transmitting the truth from one generation to 
another than the Catholic school. 


For the guidance of pastors in discharging their obligations as Catholic 
educators, the Councils of the Church have legislated, and Bishops have 
formulated and enunciated guiding principles. In this regard, I quote from 
the Pastoral Letter to the Clergy of the First Provincial of Baltimore in 1829: 


“Of one other duty, brethren, we would affectionately but earnestly remind 
you—the solicitude for the instruction of youth. Continue your efforts in this 
most useful and indispensable line of duty. Thus will you render compara- 
tively light and incalculably more beneficial, the labours of yourselves and of 
your successors. If the great truths of religion be not deeply inculcated upon 
the youthful mind, your discourses will be scarcely intelligible to those who 
will have been left untaught; they know not the facts to which you allude; 
they do not appreciate the principles from which you reason; they do not feel 
the obligations which you enforce; your assertions appear to be unfounded, 
and they grow weary of hearing what they cannot understand; you beat the 
air and spend yourself without advantage. Unless you watch over them when 
they are first exposed to temptation, they will be robbed of their innocence, 
they will lose their horror for vice, they will be familiarized with crime, and 
when their habits are thus formed in early life, what prospect can you have 
of successfully engrafting virtue upon this stock of evil which has been deeply 
rooted in a soil of sin? What a task do you leave for your successors! What 
an account have you to render to the Great Father of those children entrusted 
your care! Beloved, we rejoice to behold you assiduous in the instruction 
of youth.” 


As an answer to the challenge of the first Provincial Council of Baltimore, 
the parochial school system emerged. The bishops of the dioceses, and pastors 
of parishes have shared the responsibility of furnishing the leadership in the 
accomplishment of this educational phenomena of the western world—the 
Catholic parochial school system of America. 


_The successful operation of the parochial school is a shared and coopera- 
tive enterprise. As to the pastor, there is a difference of opinion regarding 
the exact part a pastor should take in the administration of his school. Some, 
who favor neutrality or non-interference, say that “a priest should be made 
to understand that there are many things that can be better done without 
him, and conducting a parish school is one of them.” Others declare that the 
Priest ought to concern himself with his school, for outside of his own priestly 
ministration it is the most important factor in the spiritual and temporal wel- 
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fare of his congregation. An impartial observer, who notes the close connec- 
tion between the clergy and the laity in the support of Catholic schools, de- 
clares that “while the services of the clergy are largely of an advisory nature, 
their active interests bring to bear a degree of learning not to be found 
among any other sort of men, and this erudition cannot but be reflected in 
the results obtained in the schools.” 


The effectiveness of the pastor in the administration of the school will de- 
pend upon his training, experience, talent, imagination, sense of humor, and 
the quality of co-workers who have been designated to be his partners in the 
work. Here is an old adage: “Tis a wise man who learns from experience, 
and ’tis a wiser man who learns from another man’s experience.” 


With the hope of benefitting from my thirty-three years of parish school 
administration, I recommend as a pastor’s manifesto the following: 


1. In Catholic education, it is God’s work we are doing; and it is the child’s 
soul that is important. Buildings, books, learning aids, teachers and pastors, 
are educationally subservient to “preparing the individual for what he is to 
be and for what he is to do in this world so as to obtain the sublime end for 
which he is created.” 


2. The pastor must be informed in certain specific phases of Catholic edu- 
cation. He should understand the underlying philosophy of Catholic education. 
He should understand the relationship of curriculum, course of study, build- 
ings, and equipment to the accomplishment of these objectives of Catholic 
education. To this end, it would be most advantageous for the pastor to be a 
member of the National Catholic Educational Association and to familiarize 
himself with developments in Catholic school programming through the read- 
ing of the annual proceedings of the national convention. I further recom- 
mend that the Superintendents’ Department of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association see that every pastor in the United States receives direc- 
tives, speeches and helpful instructions that are the work of this great edu- 
cational body. 


3. Since it is the pastor who provides the local community leadership in 
the establishment of parochial schools, he should seek prudent direction from 
intelligently progressive educational practitioners. School construction should 
employ material and design that is suited to produce the best educational re- 
sult and, of course, within the financial capacity of the community to provide. 
Architectural embellishments, classroom equipment, landscaping, etc., should 
be evaluated in relationship to educational experience and intellectual growth 
of the student. 


4, It is the pastor who will be held primarily responsible for good main- 
tenance of the school. Janitorial and custodial services should be carefully 
supervised in the interest of economy, child welfare and educational benefits. 
And certainly the philosophy of the living wage must not be forgotten in 
determining the janitor’s salary. 


To one who has built classrooms in the lean years of depression, as well as 
in the affluence of wartime prosperity, I have learned that sound administra- 
tion requires that the pastor acquaint himself with people who can help him 
get the most for his dollar. 


5. To quote the encyclical of Pope Pius XI on Christian education: “Per- 
fect schools are the result not so much of good methods as of good teachers, 
teachers who are thoroughly prepared and well-grounded in the matter they 
have to teach; who possess the intellectual and moral qualifications required 
by their important office; who cherish a pure and holy love for the youths con- 
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fided to them, because they love Jesus Christ and His Church, of which these 
are the children of predilection; and who have therefore sincerely at heart 
the true good of family and country.” 

Since it is the teacher who really makes the school, the educational pro- 
gram of the school is the all-important work of the principal who has been 
trained for the job. The pastor should give the principal a free hand in the 
general management of the school as a school. 


The instructional program, discipline, child accounting, faculty assignments 
and esprit de corps come within the competency of the principal. The pastor 
should acquaint himself with the diocesan school policy and assist the prin- 
cipal in discreet acceptance and interpretation. Encourage the principal to 
know her staff and to wisely delegate responsibility. Assist the principal to 
understand the community and interpret parish tradition, racial or local 
custom. 


6. It is the pastor’s duty to see that religion, both as a subject matter and 
a way of life is properly integrated with the total school function. Curates 
who are delegated to teach should be encouraged to employ their time to the 
best advantage of the student. Formalized procedure is frequently a handi- 
cap to a zealous student and competent curate. It is well for the pastor to 
remember that age may teach valuable lessons but that experience does not 
always provide the best teaching procedure. Professional latitudes should be 
extended to the curate so that he might employ the best learning aids and 
teaching techniques available for accomplishing the objectives of sound relig- 
ious instruction. 


7. It has often been said and generally believed that the school is the aux- 
iliary to the home. The home is the school wherein the child learns early in 
life the lessons that will make a lasting impression upon him. For a school 
to function most effectively, home-school relationships must be built on mu- 
tual understanding. The pastor is the natural and most influential person 
to build the bridge that brings the home and school together in the mutual 
role of helping the parent and helping the teacher help the child. 


To me, it is of paramount importance that some organization be established 
to provide adult education where parents and teachers might better cooper- 
ate and work together to secure for every child the highest advantage in 
physical, mental, moral and spiritual education. Catholic educators are re- 
alizing more and more that the school is never a substitute for the home and 
the parents. The home is the first school and parents are educators. Parents 
need help in working with the school. The Home-School Council can be the 
answer. The pastors should get over their timidity in fearing that the parent 
is going to interfere. Obnoxious parental attitudes are frequently born of 
ignorance. Parents are not given the opportunity to know what is expected 
of them. Intelligent cooperative programming can bring immeasurable good 
to the effective operation of the school. 


8. A good public relationship program is not the least important duty of the 
pastor. He is the key figure in this development. Around the pastor, the 
whole parish program revolves. He makes decisions which determine atti- 
tudes of people toward community life. On the principle that “the Catholic 
school is respected wherever it is properly understood,” the pastor should 
accept opportunities for cooperation in worth-while community activities. The 
Catholic school is as much a part of the American educational system as the 
public school. Catholics are equally responsible for the public welfare as other 
citizens. Catholic adults are not second-rate citizens and Catholic schools are 
not second-rate schools. Through a good public relations program, erroneous 
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fare of his congregation. An impartial observer, who notes the close connec- 
tion between the clergy and the laity in the support of Catholic schools, de- 
clares that “while the services of the clergy are largely of an advisory nature, 
their active interests bring to bear a degree of learning not to be found 
among any other sort of men, and this erudition cannot but be reflected in 
the results obtained in the schools.” 


The effectiveness of the pastor in the administration of the school will de- 
pend upon his training, experience, talent, imagination, sense of humor, and 
the quality of co-workers who have been designated to be his partners in the 
work. Here is an old adage: “Tis a wise man who learns from experience, 
and ’tis a wiser man who learns from another man’s experience.” 


With the hope of benefitting from my thirty-three years of parish school 
administration, I recommend as a pastor’s manifesto the following: 


1. In Catholic education, it is God’s work we are doing; and it is the child’s 
soul that is important. Buildings, books, learning aids, teachers and pastors, 
are educationally subservient to “preparing the individual for what he is to 
be and for what he is to do in this world so as to obtain the sublime end for 
which he is created.” 


2. The pastor must be informed in certain specific phases of Catholic edu- 
cation. He should understand the underlying philosophy of Catholic education. 
He should understand the relationship of curriculum, course of study, build- 
ings, and equipment to the accomplishment of these objectives of Catholic 
education. To this end, it would be most advantageous for the pastor to be a 
member of the National Catholic Educational Association and to familiarize 
himself with developments in Catholic school programming through the read- 
ing of the annual proceedings of the national convention. I further recom- 
mend that the Superintendents’ Department of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association see that every pastor in the United States receives direc- 
tives, speeches and helpful instructions that are the work of this great edu- 
cational body. 


3. Since it is the pastor who provides the local community leadership in 
the establishment of parochial schools, he should seek prudent direction from 
intelligently progressive educational practitioners. School construction should 
employ material and design that is suited to produce the best educational re- 
sult and, of course, within the financial capacity of the community to provide. 
Architectural embellishments, classroom equipment, landscaping, etc., should 
be evaluated in relationship to educational experience and intellectual growth 
of the student. 


4, It is the pastor who will be held primarily responsible for good main- 
tenance of the school. Janitorial and custodial services should be carefully 
supervised in the interest of economy, child welfare and educational benefits. 
And certainly the philosophy of the living wage must not be forgotten in 
determining the janitor’s salary. 


To one who has built classrooms in the lean years of depression, as well as 
in the affluence of wartime prosperity, I have learned that sound administra- 
tion requires that the pastor acquaint himself with people who can help him 
get the most for his dollar. 


5. To quote the encyclical of Pope Pius XI on Christian education: ‘“Per- 
fect schools are the result not so much of good methods as of good teachers, 
teachers who are thoroughly prepared and well-grounded in the matter they 
have to teach; who possess the intellectual and moral qualifications required 
by their important office; who cherish a pure and holy love for the youths con- 
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fided to them, because they love Jesus Christ and His Church, of which these 
are the children of predilection; and who have therefore sincerely at heart 
the true good of family and country.” 

Since it is the teacher who really makes the school, the educational pro- 
gram of the school is the all-important work of the principal who has been 
trained for the job. The pastor should give the principal a free hand in the 
general management of the school as a school. 

The instructional program, discipline, child accounting, faculty assignments 
and esprit de corps come within the competency of the principal. The pastor 
should acquaint himself with the diocesan school policy and assist the prin- 
cipal in discreet acceptance and interpretation. Encourage the principal to 
know her staff and to wisely delegate responsibility. Assist the principal to 
understand the community and interpret parish tradition, racial or local 
custom. 


6. It is the pastor’s duty to see that religion, both as a subject matter and 
a way of life is properly integrated with the total school function. Curates 
who are delegated to teach should be encouraged to employ their time to the 
best advantage of the student. Formalized procedure is frequently a handi- 
cap to a zealous student and competent curate. It is well for the pastor to 
remember that age may teach valuable lessons but that experience does not 
always provide the best teaching procedure. Professional latitudes should be 
extended to the curate so that he might employ the best learning aids and 
teaching techniques available for accomplishing the objectives of sound relig- 
ious instruction. 


7. It has often been said and generally believed that the school is the aux- 
iliary to the home. The home is the school wherein the child learns early in 
life the lessons that will make a lasting impression upon him. For a school 
to function most effectively, home-school relationships must be built on mu- 
tual understanding. The pastor is the natural and most influential person 
to build the bridge that brings the home and school together in the mutual 
role of helping the parent and helping the teacher help the child. 


To me, it is of paramount importance that some organization be established 
to provide adult education where parents and teachers might better cooper- 
ate and work together to secure for every child the highest advantage in 
physical, mental, moral and spiritual education. Catholic educators are re- 
alizing more and more that the school is never a substitute for the home and 
the parents. The home is the first school and parents are educators. Parents 
need help in working with the school. The Home-School Council can be the 
answer. The pastors should get over their timidity in fearing that the parent 
is going to interfere. Obnoxious parental attitudes are frequently born of 
ignorance. Parents are not given the opportunity to know what is expected 
of them. Intelligent cooperative programming can bring immeasurable good 
to the effective operation of the school. 


8. A good public relationship program is not the least important duty of the 
pastor. He is the key figure in this development. Around the pastor, the 
whole parish program revolves. He makes decisions which determine atti- 
tudes of people toward community life. On the principle that “the Catholic 
school is respected wherever it is properly understood,” the pastor should 
accept opportunities for cooperation in worth-while community activities. The 
Catholic school is as much a part of the American educational system as the 
public school. Catholics are equally responsible for the public welfare as other 
citizens. Catholic adults are not second-rate citizens and Catholic schools are 
not second-rate schools. Through a good public relations program, erroneous 
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opinions can be dispelled and positive attitudes can be developed toward com- 
munity life. In dealing with community relations, there are worth-while com- 
munity endeavors sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce, Red Cross, Fire 
and Police Departments, Safety Councils, and your pastor will prudently judge 
whether community drives and appeals are desirable for school participation. 


9. It has been said with dangerous implications ‘Money Talks”! It is 
too frequently true that money talks harshly. Pastors must be careful not to 
alienate Catholic parents and children from the faith by bickering over fees, 
payment of tuition, ete. The financing of a school program must be put on a 
business basis but we flatly deny that “tuition has an inalienable right in the 
school.” 


The pastor will look with skepticism on the solicitation of funds from the 
pupils through the agency peoples. 


A prominent educator and pastor once said, “Frequent drives make my 
school odious.” “The motherhouse must have support, the missions need 
funds and more funds, but we jeopardize Catholic education when we make 
the school an agency for collecting money.” To quote from a NCEA bulletin 
of 1935: “While we would not tolerate any insinuation that our schools have 
come under the influence of money changers or that they are the vestibules 
to gambling dens, as a Catholic jokingly said to me some time ago, we can 
scarcely escape the accusation that with those lotteries, raffles, chance books, 
and punch boards in the hands of the children, we are developing the gam- 
bling instinct that may lead them to the poolrooms and the gambling dens in 
the not distant future. We cannot afford to countenance in our schools any- 
thing that is not conducive to decent living.” 

10. Looking back over forty-nine years of service in the priesthood, I think 
the pastor as school administrator should strive to do his work so well as to 
merit having his name inscribed upon the heart of at least one child as a 
spiritual father and friend whose kindly words and priestly example made 
life worth while and heaven a reality. 





TH 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION AS IT INFLUENCES 
ADMINISTRATION—FROM THE PRINCIPAL’S POINT OF VIEW 


SISTER M. LORRAINE, O.S.F., SHELBY, OHIO 


Taking it for granted that the principal herself has more than a nodding 
acquaintance with the Catholic philosophy of education, it is a foregone 
conclusion that she will govern her methods of guidance, school activity 
and procedure by the principles which she has inherited from the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the first institution of Catholic education, Christ Himself, 
and from His Vicar, Pius XI, in his Christian Education of Youth. 


The Catholic principal, in leading her teachers to an educative process 
which is justified in calling itself “Catholic,” has a natural ally in the 
philosophy which inspired each of her teachers to dedicate a life in order 
“to do and to teach.” She may rely on the ambition which is part of every 
Catholic sister: to instill permanent ideals, to educate for life and life 
eternal, to assist in the formation of potential saints. It is true that a 
teacher may begin her teaching day at 7:30 with the firm resolve to carve 
the Master’s Image in fifty or sixty prospects; by noon the resolution has 
waned and she may be a basket-case at 3:00, but the principal’s sustaining 
influence must encourage a day-by-day repeat performance. 


If the principal can convince her teachers that their religious life does 
not abruptly end at 7:30 A. M. and continue again at 4:10 P. M., she is 
giving them a spiritual stamina which will hurdle obstacles. Sometimes 
teachers labor under the misapprehension that only the moments of prayer 
are the “sacramentals,” and exclude their time in the classroom. Each 
teacher should be firmly convinced that she can rate her non-stop flight 
to heaven through her teaching as well as her praying. Christ drew no 
line of demarcation between His work and His prayer. He illustrated plainly 
that sanctification consisted in the correlation of both. It is not only our 
prayer life, but our teaching life which will make sainis of us yet. 


When we have put across to our teachers the idea that their work in 
the classroom entails more than the task of ladling out information, they 
will pattern their daily program with the golden thread of spirituality 
running through each subject. I remember a group of primary teachers 
making lesson plans one Sunday afternoon. The third grade teacher, who 
was having trouble with her tables of threes, said to her partner: ‘“Tomor- 
row my arithmetic period is going to cover a solid drill on the tables—but 
how can I include a Christo-centric aim with a program like that?” Both 
thought for a moment and then one came up with the idea: “I’ll correlate 
the tables with the miraculous multiplication of loaves and fishes. I’m sure 
Christ could have multiplied three loaves by three loaves.” 


The teacher who is trying to propagate the Catholic philosophy of edu- 
cation will focus the interest of her class more on the people of a certain 
location than its products, boundaries and geographical formation. Because 
her sense of values makes her keenly aware of the worth of a human soul 
and the doctrine of individual dignity, she emphasizes the God-life more 
than the materialistic plant or animal life. She, moreover, does not try 
to de-localize a child, but makes it proud of its land and its ancestry. 
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It would be needless to say that the classroom religion period stimulates 
in our students the achievement of a Catholic philosophy of life. All of 
us know that it is our faith which is the basic element in our philosophy 
of education. Sometimes, however, teachers may leave much of this precious 
material in the abstract, thus depriving their students of a working plan 
of life stemming from the Christian social principles which are their birth- 
right. It is a recognized fact that no individual has ever died for a 
definition. When the definition, however, shaped itself into an ideal, a design 
of life, it was worth the supreme sacrifice. 


Christ cannot be a mere definition to our children. We must make our 
classrooms a place of vision where each teacher, by her stimulating ideals, 
becomes so transparent that her class looks through her to Christ—a Christ 
Who is lovable, fair, attractive, companionable, Who is able to attach his 
followers to Him without counting the cost. Here we might suggest that 
the principal make her teachers aware of the tremendous responsibility 
which is theirs, to solidly represent Christ to their students. Sometimes we 
really wonder if this is a possibility; yet we must consider it a serious 
obligation, in view of the fact that a Catholic teacher is not considered as 
an individual human being, but a representative of the Catholic Church 
and what it teaches. Most of us have heard ourselves called “Church 
Mothers” or some similar designation by very small children who are too 
young not to voice an opinion. While this may sound ridiculous to us, it 
nevertheless predicates the belief of many of our students. When we show 
exasperation, and believe me, there are times when we feel helplessly unable to 
do otherwise, it is not Sister X who is impatient, but the Catholic Church. 
If Sister makes a decision which is apparently unfair, the unfairness is 
the prerogative of the whole Catholic religion. Frequently we have found— 
and this sometimes surreptitiously—that the complete loss of faith is blamed 
on the unChristian-like conduct of a former teacher. Be that as it may, 
all of us share the staggering responsibility of being faithful representatives 
of our Mother, the Church. 


Coming back to our original thought, we must teach with the purpose 
of having our students actually take Christ as a living standard of right 
and wrong. Christ cannot be the plaster platitude which stands in a niche 
in the parish Church. He must be a real Person—One who has felt sorrow, 
joy, injustice, anger, apprehension. How simple it is for the zealous teacher 
to point out Christ’s philosophy towards God, towards nature, towards men, 
women and children, towards hypocrisy, authority, suffering, death. When 
we have taught each child to question in his own mind when a problem 
presents itself, “What would Christ have done in this circumstance?” we 
have given him a working norm by which he may form accurate judgments. 
More than that, we are training him to take his place in a life which will 
demand the formation of right judgments without the aid of a parent or 
teacher. What a real contribution we have made to Catholic education if 
we have taught our students to be fascinated by the personality of Christ! 


Children never tire of the Gospel stories. They are material, not only 
for dramatizations, but class discussions, essays, the literature and art 
periods, creative writing. I have seen the six vases mentioned in the story 
of Cana make exceptionally fine art material, and the figure of Christ fading 
out of the sight of the Jews on Passion Sunday an excellent subject for 
perspective. 

Not only are we, as Catholic teachers, reticent about the use of our 
ageless literature, but we haven’t made a noticeable attempt to extract the 
full beauty of the psalms. Karl Stern in his “Pillar of Fire” relates that, 
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as a child, he delighted in turning a psalm round and round so that he 
could admire its brilliance from various angles. Aren’t we missing a point 
if we do not give our children a love for those prayers which are directly 
inspired by the Holy Spirit? Instead of some “Rosie O’Grady mumbo- 
jumbo,” why can’t we encourage the repetition of the psalms? Children 
love words which roll along easily. 


Nor must we limit the Catholic philosophy in our literature to the ancient. 
How many real Christian social principles are contained in our encyclicals? 
These are not above the understanding of the grade school child, especially 
in their simplified forms. In one school, a group of seventh graders drama- 
tized some of the passages from Quadragesimo Anno by means of a shadow 
play. One boy read the excerpt while the others interpreted its meaning 
through shadow pictures. They grasped the content with a clarity and 
understanding which might baffle adults. Our teachers cannot use better 
source material than the mandates of Christ’s Vicar in order to instill 
fundamental understandings, attitudes and habits. 


Just as it is impossible to teach children to live democratically under a 
classroom dictatorship, so it is impossible for the teacher to feel Christian 
democracy unless she lives it. The teacher must be well adjusted. She 
must have contact with reality and make the proper adjustment thereto. 
It is only when she is emotionally stabilized that she can communicate to 
her students the security which they need, especially those who do not get 
it in their homes. 


Since most principals are, at the same time, the local superior of their 
houses, they must carry over the aim to “provide those experiences, which, 
with the help of Divine Grace, will develop the understandings, attitudes 
and habits necessary for Christlike living.” What an aid to this living are 
things such as the religious family gathered around the advent wreath, 
or united for the blessing of the Christmas tree. Many community recrea- 
tions can be planned to act as physical and spiritual stimuli. The celebration 
of family feasts, of the feasts of the Saints can be real fun. 


The Catholic principal knows that there are certain goals which the com- 
bined experiences in her school should accomplish. The child has a right 
to be active in his own education. It would be impossible for him vicariously 
to gain the experience which only working with a group will accomplish. 
He must actually be a member to cooperative discussion, learn the give and 
take of such contact, experience the responsibility of leadership when it 
is offered, practice truthfulness even in situations which make it difficult, 
restrain anger when working with persons who tend to annoy him. How 
many times haven’t we heard our teachers say that it is easier to do a 
thing ourselves than depend on its being accomplished by the children? 
But the principal who can influence her teachers to make practical the dignity 
of the individual will see that they do not discredit any clumsy attempts 
at organization. 


Looking again to the life of Our Lord for her inspiration and guidance. 
the Catholic principal will see that she first and foremost will be Christlike, 
that she will lead her teachers in the pattern of the Master, that the chil- 
dren of her school will share Christ’s outlook and their parents will be 
captivated by the personality of Christ. It is her responsibility to lead, 
through her philosophy of life, all humanity to Him. 








CHARACTER FORMATION, A SHARED RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
HOME, SCHOOL, AND THE CHURCH 


MRS. GEORGE A. O’SULLIVAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Perhaps it would be well to clarify in our own minds just what is meant 
by “character formation” in order that this might serve as a common de- 
nominator for our discussion. There are several ways in which the term 
is used, and it would be well to determine the meaning to be given it today. 
If we take the present-day usage, being developed by certain modern psy- 
chologists, we will identify character with “personality.” This current ap- 
proach places the emphasis on the individual as set apart from his fellows. 
In a way, this seems to be modern garb for the Thomistic principle of in- 
dividuation, and applies it to the less tangible feature of man’s being which 
we call character. In my opinion, this concept of the term does not meet 
the requirements for laying down principles and precepts (or even sugges- 
tions) according to which the character of an individual may be formed and 
strengthened. I think that there are many elements of personality which 
are allied to character, while at the same time certain facets of one’s per- 
sonality can hardly be credited to good character. One can have a wonder- 
ful personality (socially speaking) without having good moral character. 


To my way of thinking, character is something to be desired, to be worked 
at. It is that precious something for the formation of which several agencies 
might pool their interests and talents in a cooperative effort towards the 
production of character in an individual. This objective is the subject of 
our discussion today, and with this end in mind, we will endeavor to show 
that the three principal agencies of influence, the home, the school, and the 
church, must work in harmony and cooperation to achieve the goal of each. 
The old school, therefore, merits my allegiance when it emphasizes the 
quality of one’s moral habits as the essence of character and calls it “moral 
personality,” or, as Hull would have it “life dominated by principles.” 


The home is the most potent factor in determining character. Its lessons 
are unsystematic but certain. A good home environment and good example 
from the parents are major factors in the non-academic education of children. 
Pope Pius XI, in his encyclical on education, has said: “In order to obtain 
perfect education, it is of the utmost importance to see that all those condi- 
tions which surround the child during the period of his formation, in other 
words that the combination of circumstances which we call environment, 
correspond exactly to the end proposed. The first natural and necessary 
element in this environment as regards education, is the family, and this 
precisely because so ordained by the Creator Himself.” 


That the home offers by far the most important opportunity for character 
education found in the life of the individual is indicated by two facts: first, 
it is his environment during the most impressionable age of his life; and 
second, it influences very vitally every one of his important day-to-day 
interests—mental, physical, moral, emotional, social, and recreational. Little 
wonder, then, that the home has been called “the chief school of all virtues.” 


Today it is generally accepted as gospel that the basic qualities of char- 
acter are firmly implanted before the child begins his formal training in 
school. This points up the importance of the home in the process of char- 
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acter formation. It definitely gives to the home a place of pre-eminence and 
of prime responsibility in this all-important process. Psychiatrists say that 
many adolescent and adult maladjustments have their roots in these early 
years during which the family is almost the sole influence operating in 
molding the child. During this period of passive adaptation the ehild acquires 
not only habits and emotional tendencies but opinions and attitudes that 
he will come to regard as his own even as an adult. Much of our racial 
and religious prejudice is acquired in this manner, reason playing only a 
minor part in its acceptance. What a tremendous responsibility, therefore, 
accompanies the office of parenthood: How great the role of parents and 
the influence of the home in molding the character of children divinely 
entrusted to them. 


No doubt you have all heard the expression “he has bad blood.” This is, 
no doubt, a very unjust accusation, but it does point up the fact that 
heredity is blamed for much of the evil that is found in an individual. 
Heredity does play a part in character formation, for each person must 
build his own character upon the foundation of his native endowment, such 
as bodily structure, capacity for learning, and other factors. These things 
will determine, in some measure at least, how a child will respond to the 
environment in which he is placed. Because of peculiar physical or mental 
attributes, one child will face a situation when another will fly from it; 
one will react manfully, and another cowardly, because of these native en- 
dowments, 


But environment plays a more important role in character formation than 
does heredity, because it provides the opportunity for the growth and de- 
velopment of hereditary capacities. Environment includes all the factors, 
surrounding conditions, influences, and forces which modify and influence 
the growth and development of the hereditary capacities. The child is not 
merely a passive recipient of the influences of environment. Rather is he an 
active participant in the effects of these forces, since by his very nature 
he possesses intellect and will which enable him to control many environ- 
mental factors. Heredity bestows capacity, environment presents opportunity. 
But it is the will which realizes hereditary capacity and utilizes the oppor- 
tunities presented by environment. With due respect to the influence of 
heredity and environment, it is the exercise of the power of choice, in the 
last analysis, which plays the predominant part in the formation of char- 
acter. Every man is the architect of his own character. Hence, the train- 
ing of the will is the key to character formation. 


Since the home is the first environment in which the child finds itself, the 
importance of the home is profound, its influence is extensive. Its poten- 
tialities for developing character are great. In the home the child receives 
the affection, security, and encouragement upon which will be laid the foun- 
dations of life. The child learns his first lessons, meets his first problems, 
has his initial contacts with life, as a member of the family. The child’s 
first impressions come from his parents, who are, of course, the child’s 
models. He will necessarily carry into life something of his parent’s ideas 
about rights, duties, and obligations of man. Likewise the foundations of 
habits and emotional reactions are formed during the first years of life. 
Ways of acting, ideals, purposes, and self-control are in no small measure 
the products of early family experience. The attitude that a child takes con- 
cerning himself is first of all the one that is represented to him by his 
parents. Every person knows himself only as he is reflected in the attitude 
of others. The child who is thought to be a good child, or a courageous 
child, and is told this by father and mother, believes himself to be a good 
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child or a courageous child and will act according to his lights. On the 
other hand, the child who is called bad or naughty by his elders will believe 
that he is bad, and will act the part that he is expected to play. 


However, very young children are not complete moral agents. They are 
in the process of learning how to use the will, and during this time many, 
if not most of their actions, are dictated by physical need. It is only through 
these early years that parents can train their children in the basic principles 
of right and wrong, and teach them to do things because “it is good.” 
During early childhood children should be encouraged, and even forced, to do 
acts which are materially (though not formally) good in the moral order, 
The reason for this is that moral character is beginning to form even in 
the pre-voluntary period. Good moral habits must be acquired in childhood 
or they are very difficult to acquire. 


The innate faith of children makes them regard their parents as the acme 
of perfection, the natural arbiters of right and wrong. To no other can 
they turn when faced with a problem which they themselves cannot solve. 
This presupposes, of course, that parents merit the trust implicitly bestowed 
upon them by their children. The parent is continually being tested by the 
child, and the slightest tendency towards indecision will bring a correspond- 
ing degree of mistrust to the child. If he remembers his mother hiding 
something from the father, or prevaricating over some trifling matter because 
of the father’s disapproval, the child is apt to accept this standard of con- 
duct as his own. 


Hence the need for parents to instill in their children confidence in them 
so that the child will learn that he can depend upon his parents. The child 
will quickly catch the significance of a snide remark or a word of praise. 
He will soon learn to appraise the attitude of parents when he goes to them 
with a problem of any nature, and if he is put off with an “I’m too busy 
now,” or “You ask too many questions,” the thwarted child will rapidly turn 
to other, and perhaps unwholesome, sources of information, or develop an 
attitude of repression and one soured generally by a lack of parental under- 
standing, cooperation, and assistance. Good parents give their children a 
feeling that they are utterly dependable and can always be counted on. A 
child should feel that his parents will always be there, standing by, when 
he needs them, like a rock of Gibraltar. Implicit faith in his parents will 
give the child a feeling and a sense of security which can come to him in 
no other way. 


A secure child, that is one whose confidence is merited by father and 
mother, is first of all a socialized child, one who fits into the family and 
the community in which he lives. He wants to grow ‘up to be like father 
and mother; he will defer to their wishes and demands, and be cooperative 
and loyal. The secure child develops desirable character qualities. He tends 
to be honest, straightforward, and dependable, without guile or deceit. He 
respects the rights of others. He is friendly, and will develop a sense of 
balance which will help him not only to meet people well, but also to meet 
problems realistically without severe emotional disturbance. He evaluates 
himself realistically, and accepts his limitations and shortcomings in the 
same objective fashion as he accepts his strengths and skills. If an indi- 
vidual possesses a healthy, stable, courageous, and loving father and mother, 
then the chances are in his favor that he will be found to be a good person 
in most respects. 


This greatly to be desired objective is not an automatic process, Neither 
can the responsibility of parents be delegated to others, such as maids, nurses, 
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and to nursery schools, in such a way as to absolve the parents of their 
obligations. Rather, it is by the personal, systematic, and persevering effort 
of the parents that a firm foundation will be laid. It may be well for us 
to consider the viewpoint of the child also, and try to appreciate why he 
reacts to instruction as he does, and why he is so dependent upon the parents. 

The child’s smallness, which always directs his gaze upwards, gives him 
a sense of inferiority. While this may not be a conscious or rational judg- 
ment, it does put him at a psychological disadvantage in a way similar to 
subjects looking up to their king on his throne, or an audience watching 
skilled performers on a stage, or any person looking up to people of im- 
portance and prominence on a platform or a dais. The child’s physical 
weakness is often brought to his attention by the adults in the home by their 
talk and actions more than is desirable or useful. This will often result in 
a more conscious dependence upon the adult members of the family, upon 
whom the greater responsibility is thereby placed for protection, care, and 
instruction. This condition also affords a wonderful opportunity for training 
older children in their responsibility towards their weaker and younger 
brothers and sisters. In this respect there is less opportunity in the modern 
home for this complete sharing of all interests, pleasures, and sorrows or 
successes than there was in the old home where the family was more closely 
knit by reason of peculiar and necessary circumstances which bound it to- 
gether by very close ties. 


Responsibilities that are shared, and a community of interests, will give 
the child a sense of belonging, and will greatly affect his emotional life for 
the better. He will feel that he is an important unit of the group. It will 
help him to develop a community spirit, or the “we” feeling spoken of by 
modern psychologists. He will have not only a sense of belonging, but of 
being wanted and of being loved, which will greatly contribute to his proper 
emotional balance. The opposite treatment will necessarily effect a feeling 
of rejection and frustration. 


Family life, then, is the child’s introduction to social life, or being a mem- 
ber of society, and to community living. First he gets acquainted with his 
family, later with other people. Parents can use these contacts to train the 
child to have consideration for others, to learn the true value of cooperation, 
whether working together, playing together, or living together. In true 
cooperation each party involved contributes to the group project, and each 
benefits from it. Thus children’s games (even building with blocks) give 
many valuable opportunities for strengthening character in this field. Play 
is the young child’s means of learning, for through it he develops physically, 
mentally, emotionally, and socially. Healthy sports and recreation are part 
of the education of children. Parents should see to it that these recreations 
are morally good and moderately enjoyed. 


From earliest childhood religion is the true leaven of character formation. 
The first glimpses of religion come with the sight of the crucifix and the 
identification of it with the word “God.” Good Catholic parents endeavor 
to instill a sense of reverence in their children from their earliest years. 
Holy pictures, medals, statues are greatly in evidence around the home, and 
these are means of teaching the child through visual impressions that theirs 
is to be a religious life—not a life in a monastery or a convent, but a life 
guided and inspired by religious truths and principles. At mother’s knee 
the child learns to lisp the names of Jesus and Mary, and eventually he 
learns the simple prayers. As he grows in wisdom and in age, religious 
truths are explained, and the reason why certain things are good and others 
are bad begins to make sense to the young child. Additional prayers are 
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learned, and the child develops a sense of pride and accomplishment in this 
additional field of endeavor while having, perhaps, only a most elementary 
appreciation of the significance of religious articles and truths. Participa- 
tion in family prayers, and other religious practices, not only encourages 
the child to learn his prayers, but at the same time gives him a sense of 
belonging in yet another way. Needless to say, the power of such example 
is most effective. The reading of Bible stories by the father or mother to 
the children is another way of imparting an appreciation for the things of 
God. When this is done as a part of family life, it is accepted as an integral 
part of his own life by the child, and gives an impression that is not soon 
forgotten. How often we hear men and women speak of their own family 
prayer, and praise their little ones of only four or five for knowing all the 
prayers of the rosary; how frequently, too, we hear adults speak of the 
impression upon their little minds as a child when they joined in the family 
prayers, or went to church with their parents. Some of the fondest recollec- 
tions children have of their parents are those obtained in matters related 
to religion and religious practices. 

The principles of religion, particularly as taught by the Catholic Church, 
greatly influence the development of good moral character. Perhaps the 
sense of duty, responsibility, and accountability are some of the most powerful 
factors bearing on character formation. Not to be discounted either, is the 
spirit of sacrifice and fraternal charity, both of which have great bearing 
on the molding of character. 

We have said a great deal about the home and its influence on character 
formation. We have stressed the effect of good parents on their children. 
But the thought kept going through my mind, as I wrote this paper, what 
about those children who do not have good parents or a good home. Is 
there no hope for them? Shall we just drown the child who does not have 
good parents? Doesn’t he have a chance to develop a good character ever? 
I believe we all know the fallacy of the presumption that without good 
parents there can never be a good child. And, by the same token, it is 
just as erroneous to state that every so-called “good”? parent produces a 
good child, with a strong, well developed moral personality. Perhaps this 
is where the school and the Church take over. Where the home is found 
wanting, the school will often supply the needed substitute as well as sup- 
plemental training. Very often the school has to “take over,” not of its 
own volition but because of necessity, and because of the lack of interest 
on the part of some parents. The same may be said of the Church in the 
supernatural order. Sometimes the Church must start “from scratch.’’ When 
the home fails completely, the Church must go beyond the role of cooperation 
and exercise her divinely constituted rights, for as Pope Pius XI has stated: 
“First of all education belongs pre-eminently to the Church . . . absolutely 
superior to any other title in the natural order.” 

Parents should be very much awaye of their own limitations and the 
influence of the home, thus better to appreciate the need for a sharing of 
their responsibility by the school and the Church. After all, the family is 
an imperfect society, since it does not contain within itself all that is needed 
for its perfection. Parents should realize, then, that there is great need for 
continued cooperation with those agencies which can effectively assist in 
forming the character of their child through the years. They will look to 
the school, with its academic and systematic training program, to bring to 
fruition the seeds planted in the home. They will depend heavily upon the 
Church, the perfect society in the supernatural order, to inculeate sound 
principles of morality based upon revealed religion, and to assist in making 
the child a worthy member of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
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CHARACTER FORMATION AND THE PRIEST 


REV. PAUL T. STROH, C.SS.R., OUR LADY OF FATIMA CHURCH, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


We are considering the subject of “Character formation: a shared re- 
sponsibility of parent, teacher and priest.” My task is to discuss it from 
the angle of the priest. 


The development of our subject falls into three parts: 
1. What is meant by character? 
2. What is the function of the priest? 


8. How can the priest’s function be correlated with the function of the 
parent and the teacher in the character education of the child? 


The basic question is: “What is meant by character?” Once we determine 
that, then all the rest is easy. Our greatest problem, then, is to agree on 
what is meant by character. 


I. WHAT IS MEANT BY CHARACTER 


Many of us here have often been asked to give references for persons 
who are seeking positions of responsibility. We are requested to give an 
opinion as to the quality of their “character.” By “character” in that con- 
text is generally understood: “Do you consider this applicant to be reliable, 
loyal, honest, dependable, industrious, sober?” When a person has these 
qualities, we say he is a man of good character. So far, everyone would 
agree. Catholics, Protestants and Jews; believers and unbelievers; atheists 
and materialists—all laud the man who is reliable, loyal, honest and indus- 
trious. They are unanimous in saying that he is a man of “good character.” 
But when there is such universal agreement by persons who hold such varied 
fundamental beliefs as to the very purpose of existence, there must obviously 
be something very defective in our description of character. 


The virtues we have mentioned are moral virtues. They are patterns of 
behavior based on moral principles. You do not say that a man is “honest” 
if he is dishonest most of the time. He is honest only if he is consistently 
so, no matter how he feels about it and no matter what the provocation to 
be dishonest. And so it is with the other virtues just mentioned—industry, 
reliability, sobriety—they come from constant adhesion to a standard of 
behavior. Character, then, means life consistently dominated by principle. 
But the principles have relation to what one considers the purpose of ex- 
istence. And that is where the believer and the unbeliever part company. 
They may both agree on the desirability of being honest and reliable, but 
they disagree on the reason why. The one does it for a supernatural motive. 
the other for a natural motive. 


We are here assembled in the National Catholic Educational Convention. 
We must remember that we are Catholics always. I have observed that 
there is great danger in all so-called scientific gatherings, whether of Catholic 
educators, Catholic sociologists, Catholic economists, Catholic psychologists 
and psychiatrists, Catholic lawyers, and so on, in that they subdue what is 
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most important and essential. In their overanxiety to obtain the approval 
of those who don’t know why they are alive, they mimic some of their 
methods and forget some of our own standards. I am fully aware of the 
explosive nature of these statements. They have been the occasion of many 
battles for a number of years. 


Character refers to a consistency of behavior in human acts. The con- 
sistency is brought about by an habitual application of moral standards. 
That means that a judgment must be made by the individual, The judgment 
is based on a system of values. He prefers one way of action and rejects 
another. At first, the norms of evaluation must be reasoned out. It is like 
learning how to walk; the first steps are hard. By constant repetition, all 
becomes easy. Just as we walk without thinking how to arrange our feet 
in the process of propulsion, so we act in moral matters without reasoning 
out the process every time. 


Father Ernest R. Hull, S.J., in his classic work, The Formation of Char- 
acter, defines character as “life dominated by principles, as distinguished 
from life dominated by mere impulses from within and mere circumstances 
from without.” (p. 18) 


The key words there are principle, impulse, circumstance. 
A principle is an objective norm of conduct, like the Ten Commandments. 


Impulse here means an innate force or tendency that drives a person to 
act before he reflects on what he is doing or controls his action. When Eve 
looked at the apple, she saw it was beautiful to behold and felt the impulse 
to reach out and take it. 


A circumstance from without is some external event or external stimulus 
that produces a spontaneous reaction unless checked by the will. A good 
instance might be the good or bad example of associates. 


For example, I am walking past the various exhibits in this convention 
and admire the many displays. I see a beautiful fountain pen and imme- 
diately want to have it. I don’t reflect on whether I need one or not; I don’t 
think of whether I have the money or not. I want that pen. There’s the 
impulse—I look around and notice that no one observes me. I am in external 
circumstances in which I could easily have that pen and no one would be 
the wiser. But then my conscience comes in and whispers: “Thou shalt 
not steal.” There comes that pesty principle that spoils all my fun and checks 
my impulse to grab and stops me from making use of the circumstance 
of not being caught. If I am guided by principle, I will not take the pen. If 
I am dominated by impulse, I will take it. If I permit circumstances to 
guide my conduct, then I will take it. 


All of this may seem too simple to be mentioned at a gathering like this, 
where debates and discussions revolve around the complex and the intricate 
problems of education. But there is always the danger that we fail to see 
the obvious because we are diverted from the essentials by looking too long 
and too hard at the accidentals. 


Character is life dominated by principles and not by interior impulses 
or external circumstances. 


The principles that dominate a person are not disjointed and unconnected 
norms of human behavior. They tend to group themselves in clusters and 
arrange themselves in a sort of pyramid. There is a master principle. All 
the other principles are offshoots and branches. The kind of character that 
we wish to form in those who come under our influence has as its master 
principle the attainment of the purpose of life. Just as our main motive 
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in life is the salvation and sanctification of our immortal souls, so the 
aim of our work as parents, teachers and priests is to help those who 
are committed to our care to save and sanctify their immortal souls. 


I am aware of the fact that this may be an oversimplification. At least, 
we all hope this oversimplification is true in our own lives and that we 
direct everything that we do to the honor and glory of God. It is all too 
true that through human frailty, we occasionally forget the supreme motive 
of our lives and in moments of forgetfulness we act from lesser motives 
that we do not care to admit to ourselves or that we may even be unaware of, 


At any rate, we can see how the problem of the formation of character 
resolves itself into the problem of: 1. determining genuine moral values, and 
2. of arranging these in a hierarchy of values, or a plan of life, and 3. of 
finding ways of inducing those whose character we wish to form to accept 
these standards of action. 


II. THE PRIEST 


Now to come to the second part of our consideration: What is the priest’s 
part in character formation and how does he fit in with the activity of 
the parent and the teacher. 


What is the work of the priest? The priest is precisely the one who 
teaches the standards of conduct, the objective norms of human behavior. 
To the pupil, he represents the Church. Children in our schools look to the 
priest as the one who teaches what God expects of everyone. When the 
child under our care violates the law of God, he goes to the priest as the 
representative of God in order to receive forgiveness for his transgressions 
and to obtain words of advice as to how he should act in the future so as 
to avoid further violations of the norms of conduct. 


In dealing with souls, the priest is the one who has better opportunities 
than anyone else of seeing how people are influenced far too much by im- 
pulses and desires rather than by principle and how their conduct is shaped 
by circumstances (especially the actions of others) rather than by the 
law of God. 


He must have the confidence of the child by being kind, pleasant and 
approachable. That is why it is so important for the priest to be in the 
school—as a friend, not a policeman. That is why he ought to mingle with 
them on the playground. When he meets them on the street, he ought to 
give them a cheery greeting. If the children run up to him as he walks 
through the parish (and he ought to walk) and yell across the street, “Hi, 
Father,” then you know he has their confidence. 


III) THE SHARED RESPONSIBILITY 


If we accept the definition of character as life dominated by principle, 
we can easily see that character formation is a shared responsibility. 


It is not hard to see how the teacher in our Catholic elementary school 
contributes more than her share in the formation of character. While it 
is the function of the priest to teach moral principles, the child is in more 
constant and intimate contact with the teacher. In our parochial schools, 
the teacher explains the catechism. She certainly is one who expounds 
moral principles. 


In many parishes, the priests make it a practice to visit each classroom 
every week and supplement the religious instruction of the teacher. I was in 
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one school one time and, when I entered the classroom, the children didn’t 
know what to do. The sister said to me afterwards: “The children don’t know 
what to do when a priest enters the classroom because no priest ever comes 
in.” 

One reason why I don’t like some superintendents of schools is that they 
frighten the children. A priest should never frighten the children; that would 
make his contribution to character formation absolutely nil. 


If character is life dominated by principle, then the parents have a most 
effective way of doing their most important part in the character formation 
of their children by giving them good example and showing by their lives that 
they accept the principles the priests and sisters teach. 


It is a very pleasant treat to be able to be here in Atlantic City during 
Easter week. This is a favorite holiday spot and only those who are especially 
fortunate are able to come here. It is an added delight to be here in a con- 
vention like the one we are attending, to have an opportunity of meeting old 
friends, to exchange views and opinions on subjects that are dearest to us. 


We are in a most pleasant atmosphere. Everyone is cheerful; everyone is 
smiling. We never see a frown. We are all happy because we got the per- 
mission—from our superiors, from our school principal or superintendent, or 
from our bishop—to come to this place of peace and mental stimulation. 


But suppose for a moment that if instead of receiving the required per- 
mission, it had been denied us; suppose our bishop or our superior or our 
superintendent or our principal had said: “No, you may not go.” How would 
we have reacted? Would we be as pleasant at home as we are here? Would 
we be as cheerful and as obliging at home as we are in these delightful sur- 
roundings? If, instead of merely saying: ‘‘No, you may not go,” our superior 
had said: “You are more interested in Atlantic City than in the educational 
convention,” or “All these conventions are nothing but rackets,” how would 
you be feeling this glorious Easter week? 


Everyone can be pleasant if he gets what he wants. The test of character 
consists in being pleasant when you don’t get what you want. Everyone can 
be industrious when he is engaged in his pet schemes. The test of character 
consists in being industrious when you get a task you don’t like. Everyone 
can be dependable when he is in a position or in an office that suits his tastes 
and ambitions. The test of character consists in being dependable when he is 
in an office that does not utilize his talents and when he gets a position he 
did not scheme to acquire. 


Character is life dominated by principles and subordinated in everything 
to the final purpose of life—the salvation of our immortal soul. Character 
is the consistent consecration to our God-given duty, no matter how we feel 
about it and no matter what the circumstances in which we find ourselves. 
Character is the constant turning to the Supreme Law Giver to learn from 
Him the answer to the question: “Lord, what wilt thou have me do?” Charac- 
ter is the practical application of the prayer of our Lord in the Garden of 
Olives: “Thy will, not mine, be done.” 


If parents, teachers and priests understand this well and make a determined 
effort to apply it in their own personal lives, then each will contribute most 
effectively to the formation of character in the children committed to them 
and the world in which we live will become a foretaste of heaven and we 
will integrate our religious life as followers of Christ with our professional 
life as teachers of youth. 








PERSONAL GUIDANCE BY THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


FRANK J. AYD, JR., M.D., BALTIMORE, MD. 


According to divine plan, man from the moment of his conception has in- 
herent powers which with the passage of time become manifest. Thus, from 
the completely dependent state of infancy man matures to the biological in- 
dependency of adulthood. Concomitant with this biological growth there should 
be emotional maturation so that man can more fully shape his human and 
his supernatural destiny. However, God permits obstacles and hindrances 
to an individual’s physical and emotional development. 


Few educators are aware of the fact that among 100 children there are 
approximately eight who have to be considered “exceptional.” These children 
are so designated because somewhere between the moment of their conception 
and the attainment of school age they have sustained physical or emotional 
injury which interferes with their ability to comply with average require- 
ments. They are the children with scholastic and behavior difficulties because 
of either: (1) emotional difficulties, (2) mental difficulties, (3) intellectual 
inadequacy, or (4) organic disease of the nervous system. These “exceptional” 
children depend on you and me, teacher and physician, to help them to accept 
reality, which is nothing more than resignation to divine will, and to help 
them to realize their potentialities by overcoming their handicap insofar as it 
is humanly possible. These “exceptional” children present us a challenge 
which cannot be ignored. 


It is a truism that “exceptional” children require special educational and 
medical facilities. These special facilities are secondary, for even more im- 
portant is the personal guidance that these children require. They need teach- 
ers and physicians who are cognizant of their problem, who recognize that 
they are not fully personally responsible for their disability, and who see in 
them something of their Creator. These “exceptional” children need teachers 
and doctors who remember Christ’s words, “Whatsoever you do for the least of 
men, you do also for me.” They need teachers and physicians who, in addition 
to being professionally trained to meet their special educational, emotional 
and physical requirements, have fully developed the Christian principles in 
their personal lives. 


It is not too difficult to recognize the “exceptional” child. He is different and 
contrasts sharply with his peers in the classroom. The cause of his difference 
may not be so readily apparent and it is here that the teacher, parents and 
physician should begin to collaborate for the welfare of the child. 


When a teacher is confronted with a pupil who is having scholastic diffi- 
culties, or who is unable to conform to the class routine or who is unable to 
make a satisfactory play adjustment with his elassmates, it is incumbent 
upon the teacher not to make a rash judgment and to blame the child or to 
assume that it is the fault of his parents. Before deciding the cause of the 
child’s difficulties, the teacher should consider the following factors: The child’s 
previous medical history, the child’s home environment, the child’s intelligence 
quotient, and the child’s present health. Unless these factors are thoroughly 
investigated and properly evaluated, the teacher of necessity will draw an 
erroneous conclusion in regard to the cause of the child’s difficulties. This 
may be avoided if the parents of the child are consulted, not with an attitude 
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of criticizing or complaining about the child, but to earnestly cooperate with 
them in coping with this mutual problem. 


Interviewing the parents of an “exceptional” child can be most revealing 
to the teacher. It can disclose hostile parents who reject the child and who 
complain that God has burdened them with such a problem. It can reveal lov- 
ing parents who are distressed and perplexed and who would deeply appreciate 
help and guidance for themselves and for the child. From the parents the 
teacher can obtain a picture of the child’s background, his development, his 
illnesses, and his environment. Such information may suggest the need for 
medical or psychiatric consultation. Thus, the insight gained from interview- 
ing the parents can frequently be the beginning of a new life for the child 
and for his parents because now the teacher can make positive recommenda- 
tions for the child’s welfare. 


A teacher cannot make positive recommendations for her “exceptional” pupil 
unless she is aware of the facilities available for diagnosing and treating the 
child’s disability. First, the teacher must realize that some disorder of the 
nervous system is responsible for the “exceptional” child. The person qualified 
to diagnose and treat such disorders is the psychiatrist and his professional 
ally, the clinical psychologist. Therefore, the child with scholastic and be- 
havior difficulties should be referred to a psychiatrist for a consultation. The 
parents should be advised that such a referral does not imply insanity and 
that the purpose of the consultation is to aid their child. 


The psychiatrist who sees an “exceptional” child must first determine the 
precise cause of the child’s disability. To do this the psychiatrist takes a his- 
tory of the child’s heredity, his family, and his personal and physical develop- 
ment. Then the child undergoes a physical and neurologic examination fol- 
lowed by a psychiatric examination. Having completed his studies, the psychia- 
trist may need special examinations before he can make a final diagnosis and 
institute a treatment program. Therefore, he may request psychological tests 
or an electroencephalogram, more commonly known as a “brain wave test.” 


The value of psychological and intelligence tests in properly evaluating the 
nature and cause of a pupil’s difficulties is not fully appreciated by many 
physicians and teachers. By the use of such tests as the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children it is now possible to determine a child’s Verbal I. Q., his 
Performance I. Q., and his Full Scale I. Q. A child of superior endowment 
may be having difficulties at school because he is hampered by a specific lead- 
ing defect, such as alexia or a reading disability, or he may be suffering from 
sheer boredom because he can so easily comprehend his studies, or finally be- 
cause he has an organic brain disease. A child of average intelligence can 
have scholastic difficulties because he has a specific learning defect, such as 
an impaired ability to read, or because he has a brain injury. In a child of 
low intelligence difficulties may be due to either of these causes or to the fact 
that he is simply unable to comprehend the subject he is required to know. 


The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children not only reveals what a child’s 
intelligence level is but also tells us considerably more about him. For ex- 
ample, if there is a discrepancy between a child’s Verbal I. Q. and his Per- 
formance I, Q., this may be due to the fact that he is suffering with an or- 
ganic impairment of his intellectual faculties or to an emotional disturbance 
or to both of these factors. The sub-test scores will usually indicate whether 
or not the individual’s difficulty is on an organic or emotional basis. 

Reading and arithmetical disabilities can be detected and corrective meas- 


ures suggested. This information alone may be sufficient to explain why a 
pupil is not achieving and performing as expected. Thus, testing by a compe- 
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tent clinical psychologist can be of inestimable value to the physician and to 
the teacher. 


The electroencephalogram is a diagnostic procedure which is usually per- 
formed in a hospital. It is not necessary for the child to be admitted to the 
hospital since the test requires approximately one hour, after which the child 
can return home. Most children enjoy the experience and make up puns about 
it. The electroencephalogram is a measure of the electrical activity of the 
brain. It discloses abnormalities of this electrical activity which can be cate- 
gorized as characteristic for various disorders. Many children with scholastic 
and behavior problems have abnormal electroencephalograms indicating a 
physical basis for their disorders. 

Equipped with the results of psychologic tests, the electroencephalogram 
and his own examinations, the psychiatrist can make an accurate diagnosis 
and institute a treatment program. This may mean treatment with one of the 


new drugs which have proven to be very beneficial to some “exceptional” chil- | 
dren. Other children will require psychiatric treatment. Remedial reading or | 


other special educational techniques may be required by others. 


The education of the “exceptional” child has been sadly neglected by paro- 
chial and public school teachers. The Catholic nun who has dedicated her life 
to the instruction of children should certainly make every effort to learn as 
much about these children and their educational needs as she possibly can. At 
the present time the Catholic teachers have a wonderful opportunity to help 
not only the “exceptional” child but the distressed parents as well. The be- 
havior of the “exceptional” child has frequently been the cause of much mar- 
ital discord and unrest in his family. The teacher who recognizes the “excep- 
tional” child and can advise the parents regarding what should be done for 
the child’s welfare can perform an invaluable service to the child and to his 
parents. 


Regardless of the nature of a disability, it is well to remember that it is 
not only the disability but who has it that is important. Every child, includ- 
ing the “exceptional” child, has emotions and one should remember that the 
exceptional child obeys the same emotional laws as the normal child, though 
some of his reactions may be stronger and out of proportion, owing to a lack 
of intellectual control. 


Emotional disorders as a cause of poor scholastic attainments or of dis- 
rupted behavior in a classroom cannot be overstressed. The emotionally dis- 
turbed child has, in a sense, a contagious disorder. His emotional unrest and 
consequent disturbed behavior in the classroom frequently disturb the other 
pupils and cause them to behave improperly. For this reason alone, the teacher 
should train herself to recognize the emotionally disturbed child. This can be 
most easily accomplished by simply talking to the child with all the kindness, 
understanding and sympathy that one can muster. The teacher who takes a 
hostile attitude toward an emotionally disturbed child can never possibly help 
that child. If the teacher conveys her hostile attitude to the parents, they in 
turn usually are more antagonized toward the child and this only adds to his 
difficulties. 


A child’s emotional disturbance is seldom inherent. It is usually a reflection 
of emotional disturbances in his home. The teacher who recognizes this and 
who consults with the parents in an uncomplaining manner can often help 
both the child and the parents immeasurably. She can do this by counselling 
the parents or, if she recognizes that the problem is beyond her competence, 
it is within her province to prudently recommend that the parents seek com- 
petent help so that they may solve their own personal probiems as well. It 
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would be belaboring the obvious to cite how beneficial it would be to the emo- 
tionally disturbed child if the cause of his disturbance, namely, the emotional 
difficulties of his parents, were to be corrected. 


Probably the most important contribution a teacher can make to the welfare 
of the “exceptional” child is the teaching of the child and his parents to accept 
reality. The child’s disability is reality. It is willed by God. Who should be 
better able to teach resignation to divine will than the Catholic teacher and 
the Catholic doctor! 


To teach acceptance of reality requires recognition of reality. Once this is 
achieved, acceptance of reality is taught by word and by example. You and 
I, teacher and physician, by our example can teach the “exceptional” child 
and his parents that God permits the cross of disability for a very special 
purpose. By our combined efforts we can lighten the burden and make reality 
more easy to accept. As we guide with spiritual principles, let us not forget 
that grace doesn’t change nature; it builds on nature, and let us therefore, 
fully utilize the natural means at our disposal to make sweet the cross of the 
“exceptional” child. 
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tent clinical psychologist can be of inestimable value to the physician and to 
the teacher. 


The electroencephalogram is a diagnostic procedure which is usually per- 
formed in a hospital. It is not necessary for the child to be admitted to the 
hospital since the test requires approximately one hour, after which the child 
can return home. Most children enjoy the experience and make up puns about 
it. The electroencephalogram is a measure of the electrical activity of the 
brain. It discloses abnormalities of this electrical activity which can be cate. 
gorized as characteristic for various disorders. Many children with scholastic 
and behavior problems have abnormal electroencephalograms indicating a 
physical basis for their disorders. 


Equipped with the results of psychologic tests, the electroencephalogram 
and his own examinations, the psychiatrist can make an accurate diagnosis 
and institute a treatment program. This may mean treatment with one of the 
new drugs which have proven to be very beneficial to some “exceptional” chil- 
dren. Other children will require psychiatric treatment. Remedial reading or 
other special educational techniques may be required by others. 


The education of the “exceptional” child has been sadly neglected by paro- 
chial and public school teachers. The Catholic nun who has dedicated her life 
to the instruction of children should certainly make every effort to learn as 
much about these children and their educational needs as she possibly can. At 
the present time the Catholic teachers have a wonderful opportunity to help 
not only the “exceptional” child but the distressed parents as well. The be- 
havior of the “exceptional” child has frequently been the cause of much mar- 
ital discord and unrest in his family. The teacher who recognizes the “excep- 
tional” child and can advise the parents regarding what should be done for 
the child’s welfare can perform an invaluable service to the child and to his 
parents. 


Regardless of the nature of a disability, it is well to remember that it is 
not only the disability but who has it that is important. Every child, includ- 
ing the “exceptional” child, has emotions and one should remember that the 
exceptional child obeys the same emotional laws as the normal child, though 
some of his reactions may be stronger and out of proportion, owing to a lack 
of intellectual control. 


Emotional disorders as a cause of poor scholastic attainments or of dis- 
rupted behavior in a classroom cannot be overstressed. The emotionally dis- 
turbed child has, in a sense, a contagious disorder. His emotional unrest and 
consequent disturbed behavior in the classroom frequently disturb the other 
pupils and cause them to behave improperly. For this reason alone, the teacher 
should train herself to recognize the emotionally disturbed child. This can be 
most easily accomplished by simply talking to the child with all the kindness, 
understanding and sympathy that one can muster. The teacher who takes 4 
hostile attitude toward an emotionally disturbed child can never possibly help 
that child. If the teacher conveys her hostile attitude to the parents, they in 
turn usually are more antagonized toward the child and this only adds to his 
difficulties. 


A child’s emotional disturbance is seldom inherent. It is usually a reflection 
of emotional disturbances in his home. The teacher who recognizes this and 
who consults with the parents in an uncomplaining manner can often help 
both the child and the parents immeasurably. She can do this by counselling 
the parents or, if she recognizes that the problem is beyond her competence, 
it is within her province to prudently recommend that the parents seek com- 
petent help so that they may solve their own personal problems as well. It 
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would be belaboring the obvious to cite how beneficial it would be to the emo- 
tionally disturbed child if the cause of his disturbance, namely, the emotional 
difficulties of his parents, were to be corrected. 


Probably the most important contribution a teacher can make to the welfare 
of the “exceptional” child is the teaching of the child and his parents to accept 
reality. The child’s disability is reality. It is willed by God. Who should be 
better able to teach resignation to divine will than the Catholic teacher and 
the Catholic doctor! 


To teach acceptance of reality requires recognition of reality. Once this is 
achieved, acceptance of reality is taught by word and by example. You and 
], teacher and physician, by our example can teach the “exceptional” child 
and his parents that God permits the cross of disability for a very special 
purpose. By our combined efforts we can lighten the burden and make reality 
more easy to accept. As we guide with spiritual principles, let us not forget 
that grace doesn’t change nature; it builds on nature, and let us therefore, 
fully utilize the natural means at our disposal to make sweet the cross of the 
“exceptional” child. 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE BY THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


BROTHER ARTHUR PHILIP, F.S.C., ST. PETER’S JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


Our aim as religious teachers is the integrity of the pupil. But such integ. 
rity is of itself threefold; the whole man involves spiritual, mental and physi- 
cal integration. To attempt to divorce one from the other, from the viewpoint 
of the pupil, is to render ourselves at cross purposes to our own logical end. 
To emphasize a pupil’s mental integrity, to the detriment of the others, may 
make us successful for the problems that it involves, but the others, spiritual 
and physical well-being, because of neglect or light treatment must bear their 
problems without our assistance. If we are to be apostles, we must be such to 
all nations, all types, all possible as well as actual cases. So then, we must 
be guiders of the spirit (moral guidance); guiders of the mind (educational 
and vocational guidance); guiders of the body (health and physical guidance). 
Then, and then only, will we be giving “the full and complete perfection of 
education intended by the Church.” 


Since it is our duty as religious educators to care for the spiritual needs 
of our pupils, our primary guidance program must aim at moral guidance. It 
must be the final aim of other guidance work. 


To be successful, we teachers must know the children we teach. How many 
of us really do know them? We must treat the child as an individual not as 
a member of a class. Every child cannot reach up and make the grade. The 
curriculum in our elementary schools is made to standards. Many of us are 
at war with the curriculum, for frequently the amount of work imposed pre- 
vents us from teaching a subject and forces us to become mere drillmasters. 
But, do we have to take it out on the children? Must they be drilled day in 
and day out to pass examinations and thus forced to complete the curriculum? 
If they can’t, they are sometimes dismissed from our schools as unfit. 


The primary purpose of our schools is to enable our children to gather a 
knowledge of the Catholic faith. The secondary purpose, parallel with this 
moral guidance, is to instill in our charges the principles of a good cultural, 
social and intellectual program of living, or educational and vocational guid- 
ance. 


In many cases, the foundations of vocational guidance come too late. It 
shouldn’t start when a boy or girl is in the eighth grade. Problems facing 
our eighth graders are deep-seated and of long standing. Poor mental habits 
and their causes must be eradicated as early as possible. By the time the child 
reaches this grade, he should have learned how to study properly and possess 
effective reading habits. He should also have learned his way about the local 
library and be familiar with the simple tools of research. With these to build 
on, the eighth grade teacher has the responsibility of developing further these 
habits of industry, so as to get from each child, his best work. This activity, 
the inculcation of proper study habits and diligence, is essential for the proper 
selection of a vocation. 


Coupled with moral and vocational guidance is health guidance. The whole 
guidance plan can fail if we ignore the instrument which themoral and mental 
man must use. It we insist upon health guidance as well as the others, we 
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insure ourselves against failures that arise merely because of a physical de- 
ficiency in the student. Our motto here can well be the true if hackneyed ex- 
pression: “A healthy mind in a healthy body.” 


So we see that moral guidance holds the primary position of our entire pro- 
gram. Its importance can be summed up in the words of Our Saviour: “What 
does it profit a man if he gains the whole world and suffers the loss of his 
soul?” Educational guidance holds the position of being the best approach 
to the moral man. The will (moral man) acts in relation to the intellect (in- 
tellectual man). Its importance need not even be mentioned for it is self-evi- 
dent. Health guidance has the position of functionary. The body is the in- 
strument which eases or hinders the operation of the intellect and will. Its 
importance lies in the fact that the soul needs it to operate, and, therefore, 
it must be kept in top working condition. 


Where then does vocational guidance fit into this scheme? As we have 
hinted, our correlation of the three major types of guidance is necessary, if 
we wish to send forth fully developed Catholic adults. To insure proper “send- 
ing forth,” vocational guidance must now come to the fore. Having attempted 
to achieve, with the aid of the other above mentioned guidance programs, a 
closely integrated young boy or girl, the teachers then make every effort to 
guide the boy or girl in the proper choice of a vocation. Such guidance we 
may term vocational. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Before we consider a vocational guidance program as such, let us point out, 
that even prior to and in company with such a program, vocational guidance 
in general must affect not only the student throughout his elementary school 
education but also the teachers themselves and their teaching. 


From the moment the pupil first steps into elementary school, it is the 
teacher’s job to be conscious of the pupil in a twofold manner, what the child 
is now and the adult he is to become, for in the words of Sister Bertrande: 
“What the child is in grade school, he tends to remain—even more so—in 
high school, college and adult life.” The problem facing the teacher therefore, 
is to train the child both for the present and for the future. It is no less a 
vocation to be a good elementary school student than to be a good priest, 
brother, doctor, nun, nurse, father or mother. As Francis Griffith says, speak- 
ing of John Dewey: 


Dewey’s famous dictum that the school is life rather than a prepara- 
tion for life came as a welcome reaction to a cold-storage theory of edu- 
cation in which facts are mastered for possible future use with little re- 
gard for present needs and interests. But it must be accepted with res- 
ervations. True, the best way to prepare for the future is by living hap- 
pily and successfully in the present, getting as much as possible out of 
every desirable experience. True, the school should represent real life 
experiences and situations. 


But education must look to the imperatives of mature life as well as 
to the immediacies of childhood. Certain subjects must be taught in school 
for future rather than present use, for instance, stenography and book- 
keeping. (Or in grammar school, Citizenship Education.) The school can- 
not be blind to the requirements of adult years in such areas as family 
living, vocational training, and cultural interests. The needs of both the 
present and the future deserve attention. 


Therefore, every subject in the curriculum should be taught with a view 
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that that subject is not only of immediate value to the student but also is a 
preparation for later life. To do this we must develop in the pupils the right 
attitudes. That every child has attitudes is readily accepted, for these repre- 
sent his mental and emotional reactions to places, other persons and things, 
These attitudes, likes and dislikes, habits and characteristics, are displayed at 
all times. 


Take for example the subject of arithmetic. This, above all subjects, de- 
mands habits of orderliness and preciseness. Basically, these two habits are 
attitudes. These attitudes will then carry over into all subjects. Thus, then, 
arithmetic becomes a source of vocational guidance by disciplining the mind 
for all subjects and by forming habits that will carry into later life. 


In religion we must develop in the child the supreme attitudes which we, 
as Catholics, term virtues. The religion lesson is not just something to be 
memorized, for the knowledge of religion is not necessarily the practice of 
religion. If religion is to be a form of vocational guidance, another attitude of 
extreme importance is that of obligation. The sense of obligation must be 
instilled in our pupils. This conviction is at times lost in our attempts to 
flavor our lesson with flowery words or the overdoing of “cute” stories. Weak 
presentations also are responsible for loss of this sense of sin. Though positive 
teaching demands that we teach the virtues, we must also teach that a good 
Catholic is obliged to practice them. We must remember that the primary 
vocation of our pupils is to be good Catholics. 


We might also mention the social sciences which should develop the atti- 
tudes required for good citizenship and a thorough knowledge of the student’s 
own country and the world in which he or she lives, 


If our teaching doesn’t develop these attitudes, or supply the proper motiva- 
tion for each subject, our efforts are doomed to failure. The subject is of no 
value to the pupil either now or in his adult life, whereas these favorable 
mental habits, developed and trained, will result in lasting teaching and will 
be assets in whatever walk of life our pupils choose. 


Too frequently people associate vocational guidance with statistics alone. 
Many of you, without using mathematical formulae, have been putting into 
effect the ideals of a good vocational guidance program. Some priests, broth- 
ers or sisters, long before guidance became the fad, by using ordinary com- 
mon sense, have been more practical with regard to vocational guidance. These 
teachers have a native understanding of children, an understanding which ac- 
complishes wonders without a battery of tests; an understanding which gives 
that particular teacher an insight into the type of problems confronting the 
child; an understanding which enables that teacher to encourage some pupils 
in their plans for the future and discourage others, to point out to the chil- 
dren their strong points and their weaknesses, to point out in which fields 
they are most likely to succeed. 


This native understanding is brought forth only with training and experi- 
ence. As men and women called to the vocation of training youth, we must 
try to develop this understanding by preparatory teacher training courses, 
by in-service courses and above all by always analyzing our own experiences. 
To insure the success of our training and experience in dealing with boys and 
girls, St. John Baptist de La Salle, founder of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, suggests to the teacher those virtues most necessary for a true under- 
standing of our pupils. These virtues are referred to as the twelve virtues 
of a good master. They are: gravity, to gain the respect of the pupils; silence, 
to teach the master to hold his speech when he should not speak and to speak 
when he ought not to be silent; humility, to lend understanding toward the 
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pupil’s mistakes; prudence, to govern the means we must use to best gain 
our ends; wisdom, to estimate things at their real value and act accordingly; 
patience, to enable us to support the trials that arise in the education of youth 
and to prevent us from dealing with our students through anger; discretion, 
to lead us to think, speak and act with moderation, reserve and modesty; 
meekness and firmness, to inspire us with kindness, forbearance, and tender- 
ness While at the same time we are strong and constant in opposing evil, and 
in preventing and putting down disorder; zeal, to make us seek with great 
ardor the good of our pupils; vigilance, to render us attentive and exact in 
fulfilling all our duties; piety, to make us acquit ourselves worthily and af- 
fectionately of our duty towards God, and to aid us to instill like piety in our 
pupils; generosity, to make us sacrifice voluntarily our personal interests to 
those of our pupils. It is only with the aid of these virtues that like St. Paul 
we will be able to make ourselves all things to all men. 


To conclude those aids to the teacher’s full understanding of the pupil we 
should mention that a knowledge of the family background is indispensable. 
Much can be learned through frequent parent-teacher meetings, parental inter- 
views, information supplied by the school nurses, parish priests and others who 
may be in possession of such knowledge. 


Much could be learned by a teacher by walks through the neighborhood in 
which their pupils live and spend their leisure time. Although the ideal alter- 
native would be to visit their homes and see the home conditions, it is impracti- 
cal to advocate here for it is opposed to the rules of many orders and congre- 
gations. 

We can sum up this general view of vocational guidance in these words: 
‘If you want to teach Johnny arithmetic, make sure that you know, not so 
much arithmetic, but Johnny.” We have to know the many Johnnys or Joans 
with whom we come in contact, their families, typical attitudes, their tempera- 
ments, personalities, traits and individual habits, their educational experiences, 
their achievements or failures, their ability to study, their aptitude for virtue 
or their inclination to vice, their ambition or lack of it, their qualities and 
deficiencies, the opportunities that lie before them and the dangers which may 
threaten them. “A monumental task,” you say; yes, but a task that must be 
done if we are to claim that we are doing the real work of vocational guidance. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AS A FORMAL PROGRAM 


It is my belief that it is the work of a program of moral, educational and 
health guidance to carry the children through the first six years of elementary 
school and that vocational guidance during these years will take the forms al- 
ready discussed. The real work of vocational guidance as a particular pro- 
gram is best utilized in the upper grades. Using all information gathered by 
means of cumulative records of results gotten from other fields of guidance, 
health records, parent interviews, our own common sense, we can now more 
accurately start directing and sending forth our young Catholic adults to the 
fields for which they are best suited. We can almost direct their steps into 
several of the most vital fields of activity: teaching, writing, journalism, 
social work, and government fields where truly Catholic principles and healthy 
Catholic influence are so sorely needed. We even can direct many generous 
young men and young women into the religious life. 


Is there then a procedure possible in our seventh and eighth grades to de- 
termine finally what a child is cut out to be? Some claim that elementary 
school is too early to concern ourselves with the definite vocation a child may 
have, for they believe that the child is still too young. However, since the 
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job of high school placement is ours, we must give this some consideration, 
The reason we attempt to have a child decide his vocation is to give him the 
motivation necessary to carry him successfully through high school, college 
and even adult life. 


For two other reasons should we concern ourselves with the child’s vocation, 
First, if we find a child already interested in a given walk of life, we must 
determine, even though the child has the ability, if he is doing and is willing 
to do the work required to prepare for this walk of life. Second, if the child 
is interested in a definite career, is he morally, mentally, and temperamen- 
tally cut out for this life he has decided to follow. (This is especially true 
in the cases of boys and girls wishing to follow a religious vocation.) We 
must, by means of our guidance program, discover definitely what he is cap. 
able of doing and with caution and understanding try to lead his interests 
towards a life for which he is well equipped. 


A simple procedure is possible, although it must mean extra time on the part 
of the teacher. Since many teachers are heard to say, “I simply can’t under- 
stand what’s the matter with Johnny or Joanny,” I am sure that they won't 
mind the extra time required to answer this question. 


Five principals of our New York elementary schools and five of our most 
experienced eighth grade teachers, under the direction of Brother Bernard 
Peter, supervisor of our elementary schools, have been organized into a Com- 
mittee of Guidance. One of the subcommittees had as a definite assignment 
the formulation of an adequate vocational guidance program for use in our 
seventh and eighth grades. This program was designed to fit in with any 
other regularly established guidance programs existing in the lower grades. 
Although the committee now, as a whole, is studying the formulated plan, we 
pass on to you some of the high lights to be considered. Remember, however, 
it is still the teacher’s own understanding of the pupils which will make any 
program a success. 


The formulated plans of this committee would include: a testing program 
to determine the I. Q., specific interests, mental abilities and achievements, 
mechanical aptitudes for the lower I. Q. students, and various personality and 
character tests; questionnaires to determine the general pupil type home 
background, important problems facing the group in general as well as any 
particular problems, interests and attitudes a pupil may have; parental and 
pupil interviews, to enlist the cooperation of the parents and to discuss with 
the pupil facts of which he should be made aware. This approach to the par- 
ents and pupils should be direct, truthful but cautious. It’s important to note 
here that care is to be taken not to discourage a child outright but rather to 
encourage him in every way possible. All knowledge thus acquired, studied 
and compared with the pupil’s school work in the past and in the present, will 
enable us to arrive at either a favorable or unfavorable prognosis. This will 
dictate to us the courses of action we must take in assisting the pupil to bet- 
ter himself or to correct himself and to help him decide the choice of a high 
school and the field of endeavor for which he is best qualified. This prognosis 
is of the utmost importance with regards to those expressing an inclination 
towards a religious vocation. 


That a religious vocation is one aspect of vocational guidance can never be 
overstressed. For no encouragement should be given a candidate until all 
angles have been thoroughly investigated. Irreparable harm is done by teach- 
ers, without sufficient knowledge, who encourage pupils to enter religion. Vo- 
cations so gained are usually lost and the boy or girl returns to the world 
confused, disillusioned, and prone to a loss of faith. All teachers should keep 
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in mind that to be a good Catholic layman is far superior to being a tepid 
yeligious. I think it is the prayer of every religious community and seminary, 
“Lord, deliver us from those who are railroaded into religious life.” 


Since we are human and prone to error, our vocational guidance program 
gives us objective facts to aid us in the decision: which of our boys and girls 
are best suited for the religious life? It is not the perennial “fair-haired boy 
or girl” who will become Father Jones, Brother James, or Sister Mary. As 
the late Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph V. S. McClancy, former superintendent of 
schools, diocese of Brooklyn, is supposed to have said, “Don’t send to our semi- 
nary and novitiates the fair-haired boys with nice skin and beautiful teeth. 
Get the oval, freckled-faced youngster with a broken tooth and we'll take care 
of him.” Of course, this statement was made in jest, but like all good humor, 
there is an element of truth in it. 


As we have said, it is the duty of the classroom teacher, as the director of 
guidance, to encourage each and every child in his vocation. This holds true 
primarily in our encouraging of good religious vocations among our boys and 
girls, 

How shall we stimulate interest in the religious life? The obvious approach 
is made through our religion lessons, during which we should frequently speak 
of the priesthood, brotherhood and sisterhood. It is the practice of some com- 
munities to designate one day a month in which an hour’s religion lesson is 
held on vocations. This should be supplemented by talks by a priest, brother 
or a sister; the distribution of pamphlets and brochures, which most priests 
and religious publish; frequent reflections on the beauty of giving one’s life 
to God; and the advising of our pupils to pray that God may enlighten them. 
It is the practice in our congregation to hold a novena to the Divine Child 
from the 16th to the 25th of every month. Although we urge the boy to pray 
for his own particular vocation, one of the main intentions of the novena is for 
the increase of good religious vocations. 


Having encouraged vocations, we are now faced with three classifications. 
Among our students we will have first, and the most difficult to handle, those 
interested in a religious vocation but lacking one or more of the qualifications; 
second, the child with the obvious qualifications but who has yet to express 
interest; third, the ones who have expressed the interest and are in possession 
of all the necessary qualifications. 


How should we deal with the first group, interested but unequipped? It is 
necessary in this case to screen thoroughly, to guide truthfully but cautiously, 
but, unfortunately, to give the old fashioned “brush-off.” However, this 
“brush-off” must never discourage the pupil, nor appear final. It is frequently 
better merely to advise the child to wait until his or her high school career is 
completed. Most of them, as they grow older, will of themselves realize they 
are not the material from which a priest or religious is made. Although in 
some cases it is not advisable, a child should be told honestly why a delay in 
their decision is recommended. 


Concerning those who being equipped have yet to express interest, I bring 
up a point with fear and trepidation, for in the hands of the unwise, this 
approach may do more harm than good. That it has worked in some cases 
has been attested to by priests, brothers and nuns who have used it success- 
fully. Many qualified individuals, due to a natural reticence or fear of ridicule 
or Simply because it never occurred to them, keep silent when the matter of 
religious vocation is discussed. Are we justified in approaching these indi- 
viduals directly? Yes, if Caution, with a capital “C” is used. A remark such 
as, “I think you would make a good priest, brother or sister. Why don’t you 
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give it some thought, John or Mary?” will perhaps awaken a dormant realiza- 
tion of interest. Never let the child feel you are pushing him, but rather, 
heighten the appeal for the religious life in him. 


It is obvious that our good vocations will primarily come from that group 
of qualified students, deeply and truly interested in answering Christ’s call, 
Vocational guidance demands that we animate and cultivate earnestly this 
group. A definite course of action for those chosen ones to follow should be 
arranged by the teacher. Such a course should highlight frequenting the sacra- 
ments, prayer, meditation, reading, and seeking advice from parents and those 
qualified to give it. Other methods of positively sustaining interest can be 
adopted. Some methods would include trips to seminaries, juniorates, and 
novitiates, to give an insight into the religious life; communication by letter 
with friends or former students already in the religious life; vocation clubs, 
so that by association with other interested students a workable, common 
ground can be established. 


In many of the brothers’ schools throughout the country, “Benilde Clubs” 
have been established for potential priests and brothers. (Blessed Brother 
Benilde, himself, was responsible for over 300 vocations to the priesthood and 
’ brotherhood in France.) 


All these encouragements, however, can prove fruitless, unless the good re- 
ligious shines forth from the teachers with whom the child comes in contact. 
In one of us, the children should find a shining model of zeal, enlightened and 
constant, of true charity, of faultless patience, of unshakable fortitude, of 
piety, prudence, meekness, humility and all the virtues of a good religious. 
We should be able to say with St. Paul: “Be ye followers of me, brethren, as 
I also am of Christ.” In this vast field of Christlikeness, I think the following 


should be particularly stressed: a distinterested devotedness, complete forget- 
fulness of self and a total dedication to our task. This good example on our 
part will have more effect in drawing members to our ranks than all the re- 
ligious vocation gimmicks of which you can think. 


CONCLUSION 


As religious teachers, we are professional men and women, but as religious 
men and women of guidance we must approach our job with an even greater 
professionalism that will remain uncontested. Like doctors or lawyers treating 
a patient or advising a client, we must be expert practitioners or counselors. 

If we have succeeded as teachers, our pupils will almost demand vocational 
guidance. If we have built up the proper mental attitudes, the pupils them- 
selves will desire the proper channelling of their various talents and, above 
all, their interests. To aid in their development and the birth of interests and 
aptitudes and then to send them forth unguided is abortive. 

A pupil is God’s gift to us; what we help him to become is our gift to God. 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION AND THE CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE* 


SISTER MARY, I.H.M., MARYGROVE COLLEGE, DETROIT, MICH. 


More than a quarter of a century ago, about 1920 to be exact, a new 
era began in America for the young child. Interest arose in many quarters; 
research groups began to inquire into the development, physical, social, 
mental and moral of the infant and pre-schooler; university groups began 
the sponsoring of nursery schools for faculty children; studies and popular 
articles began coming off the press. Naturally, the kindergartners came in 
for a good share of the attention with the result that the public school 
made the kindergarten an integral part of its program if it had not already 
done so. Yes, as long as twenty-five years ago, the public school in large 
cities and small towns alike came to consider the kindergarten a “must” 
in American education. 


Europe has been far ahead of us in her interest in early childhood edu- 
cation. Kindergartens were opened in Germany. As you know, Froebel 
had been educated in Switzerland about 1840. By the turn of our century, 
they were well established in Europe. 


In Italy, Maria Montessori was setting up her “infant schools,” for chil- 
dren between three and eight vears, in the first decade of the 1900’s. Her 
influence spread throughout Europe and was felt especially in the British 
Isles and France as well as in Italy. 


Maria Montessori’s tradition is a Catholic one, and if sometime you will 
take the trouble to read carefully her Child in the Church, you will under- 
stand why her work was sealed with papal approval in her native Rome. 


Research in the development of children has advanced rapidly both abroad 
and here in the United States. Undoubtedly the amount of work done in 
America since 1930 places her in the first rank in this matter of early 
childhood education. Many research centers, all having preschool laboratories, 
have dotted the land. 


Merrill-Palmer in Detroit, Iowa Research Center at the University of 
Iowa, Ruggles St. in Boston, The Yale Clinic, are but a few of the well- 
known ones. Such names as Gesell, Shirley, Goodenough, Anderson, are by- 
words in the field of early childhood education. The Children’s Bureau 
(founded in 1912 for the welfare of children of all groups and ages) ex- 
tended its research and services to the early childhood period, popularizing 
much of what was available. National and international organizations have 
been founded: Early Childhood Education International (A.C.E.I.), World 
Organization for Early Childhood Education (O.M.E.P.), National Catholic 
Kindergarten Association (N.C.K.A.), National Association for Nursery 
School Education (N.A.N.E.), The Child Study Association of America, to 
name only a few. And so from a hundred facets interest in the work has 
progressed. We are coming at last to know the young child. 


In all of this, we Catholics, by and large, have taken but little part, 


—_—_———.. 


1Paper delivered at the meeting of the National Catholic Kindergarten Association held ip 
conjunetion with the NCEA convention. 
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individually or collectively. There are many reasons to be given: the ex- 
pansion of the Church physically, the development of the elementary school 
system, the lack of personnel, the financial problem—and the one we do not 
like to mention: the failure of clergy, religious teachers and parents alike 
to appreciate that early childhood, i.e., the years from three to six, is a 
period when a child needs education. Yet it is true that throughout the 
history of education in Catholic Europe, reference is made again and again 
to the “Infant Schools” which were part of the Cathedral School or the 
“Manor Schools” in the Feudal Lord’s Castle. Maria Montessori could estab- 
lish her “Infant Schools” in Italy sixty years ago without opposition because 
they belonged to the Catholic tradition. 


In America it is true, public education had its roots in a tradition far 
from Catholic and so, had little understanding of the possibilities of educa- 
tion for the young child. When the idea struck America, it was as some- 
thing imported from Germany (for kindergartens) and England (for nursery 
schools). To Catholic leaders it seemed an infringement on the work of 
the mother and the rights of the child to home training and care! Our 
bread was thrown upon the waters of Catholic Europe and when it came 
back to us by way of a Protestant culture, we did not recognize it as 
our own! 


There are many reasons for early childhood education which are valid 
at all times; and a few others which apply to our time especially. The 
divine sanction which Our Lord gave when He bade the apostles “suffer 
the little children to come unto Me and forbid them not” is especially applica- 
ble to our day. Where, we may ask, can these little ones come to know 
Jesus? And who will instruct them? Throughout the length and breadth 
of our land, we know that mothers have lost the realization of this duty. 
The children come to first grade unable to make the sign of the cross; the 
very same children who can name every car and truck and even tell you 
the model! I know no better way of getting the Catholic tradition back 
into the home than by having the four or five-year-olds carry it back. This 
they will do if they go to a Catholic school for two or three hours a day! 
Those of us who have seen religion taught day by day to these so-called 
“babies,” know how much they can absorb. They are like thirsty plants 
drinking in every word that is said to them—and loving it! 


We have spoken of our Catholic tradition as a justification for early 
childhood education. The good judgment and common sense of our Catholic 
forefathers evidently had a scientific basis in observation. They began the 
education of the child at the age when the child seemed able to learn. For 
the aristocratic group, Cathedral and Manor Schools took over this task 
in the so-called “Infant Schools” as we have mentioned. For the ordinary 
people, this education was part of the home training in basic skills prepara- 
tory to apprenticeship in all types of crafts and rural work. Children at 
nine or ten could hardly be apprenticed if years of basic training had not 
preceded, years in which muscle-eye coordination and the appreciation of 
physical relationships were normally developed. In our scientific age the 
justification for early childhood education follows from the findings in re- 
search studies with young children. These studies have shown that basically 
all growth and development are dependent upon the maturation of the central 
nervous system. In skills not native to the entire human race, learning 
depends on understanding and practice. Opportunity to see, hear, touch, 
imitate, these are the means to understanding and practice. In nursery 
school and kindergarten, children have the opportunities to learn with the 
maximum of freedom to practice and the minimum of opportunities for 
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error. When we put a child who has had the opportunity of preschool edu- 
cation with one who has not, the advantages in development are apparent 
in a marked way. I.Q. differences on matched groups of children range from 
fifteen to thirty points in favor of the preschoolers. This means simply that 
the home environment of the control group was far from meeting the de- 
velopment of the group. My own studies on the moral and religious develop- 
ment of the preschool child brought out the same facts in the areas of 
spiritual development. 


The modern theory of the subconscious mind also points to the need of 
earily childhood training. We know that at birth the mind is virtually a 
tabula rasa. In the area of speech, the child is able to vocalize with modu- 
lation at eight or ten months; he can recognize a number of objects wnen 
you name them and give back one or two words at one year; and he can 
communicate in sentences at three years. The more the baby is talked to, 
the greater effort he will make to talk. The child who is not talked to does 
not talk. Studies show the same tendency to be true in regard to social 
development. The neglected or the overprotected, isolated child is not social. 
The power of the subconscious mind is to drink in the experiences which 
come to it through the senses. These experiences are stored, if we may use 
this figure of speech, as the foundation of later mental development. For- 
tunate indeed the child who in these years has a stimulating mother and 
older brothers and sisters to exercise his mind and direct its activity all the 
hours of the day. Such experience is sufficient for the psychological needs 
of the child up to about three or three and a half years. Then a new stage 
begins—a stage of social development in which the child needs group activity 
with its peers. If it is fortunate enough to have these experiences under 


expert guidance—and this is the goal of the nursery school—the develop- 
ment in all areas, religion, character, social, mental, motor, seems almost 
phenomenal. This, then is the great basic reason for early childhood educa- 
tion—the developmental needs of the child. 


Modern industrial society is hard on individuals and on families. Homes 
in the city are far from ideal for rearing children. They are crowded inside 
and out, whereas children need space for activity; there is much rush and 
strain and tension in daily living, whereas children need leisure and quiet 
and peace. The result is that many children are cooped up in a little home 
for most of the hours of the day with an oversolicitous, if not anxious mother. 
Father, too, is probably overworked and tense, trying vainly to “hold down” 
two jobs. As a result, he betters the situation but little when he is home. 
Consequently, many American children begin to carry the emotional burdens 
of our society at two or three years of age. Placed in a world free of this 
strain even for a couple of hours a day, nature strives hard to restore them 
to normal. Any nursery school or kindergarten teacher can give you ex- 
amples of this. This is a secondary purpose served by the nursery school 
and kindergarten, its first purpose being, as we have said, to aid the child’s 
total development. 

Despite our love and interest in children in America, as a society we are 
very hard on our children; and this, not because we want to be, but because 
of the situations we have set up. In a world of psychoanalytic theory, where 
the habits of childhood are believed to be the basis of adult mental health, 
we can easily see the psychiatric implications. And fact bears out theory 
here. In a city so man-made as New York, one out of twenty persons, we 
are told, spends some time in a mental hospital before he dies, so great 
is the strain. 


Early childhood education is one great means of alleviating this problem. 
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It protects the children as they develop by providing for them the liberty 
they need in a prepared environment; i.e., an environment prepared to meet 
their developmental needs. As I mentioned earlier, this education, especially 
at the kindergarten stage, can do much to restore sane spiritual attitudes 
in our Catholic homes, for the kindergartner, together with the primary 
school child, is a natural apostle. All he is taught relative to religious, char- 
acter and social development is not merely taken home, but imposed upon 
the family as a “must.’”? The kindergarten which is so little appreciated 
by Catholic educators, which is often viewed as a luxury in the school system, 
could be, if we would but use it, a real help in restoring the Catholic home. 


To summarize: Early childhood education has gone far in the United States 
with very little sympathy or aid from Catholic educators. We tend still to 
regard nursery schools as an encroachment upon the home’s responsibilities, 
while the kindergarten is viewed as an educational luxury not at all necessary 
in the parochial school system. In these attitudes we have ignored (1) our 
Catholic heritage, (2) the great contributions of Catholics abroad, (3) the 
proved findings of research on the developmental needs of young children 
which can hardly be met in the modern home environment, (4) the psycho- 
logical dangers of too limited an environment for the young child in a 
society fraught with strain and (5) the apostolic force of the young child’s 
ideals for restoring Christ’s spirit in the home, so cruelly damaged by pagan 
influences. 


At a time when research points to the early childhood years as the most 
important in forming the ideals, the attitudes, the social habits, the basic 
personality pattern of the human person, our Catholic school system is de- 
voting itself increasingly to interest in older children. The National Catholic 
Kindergarten Association established as an integral part of the national 
Catholic educational system challenges the validity of this thinking! 





THE FIVE-YEAR-OLD COMES TO SCHOOL* 


SISTER DE LOURDES, S.M., ST. JOSEPH COLLEGE, 
WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 


Every September sees a bumper crop of five-year-olds coming into the 
kindergartens, public, parochial and private, of our land. Predictions 
tell us that the birth rate will not level off to where it was in 1945. The 
bulging classrooms are going to continue to bulge or we are going to pro- 
vide more school space and many more teachers now and in the years to 
come. But room space and qualified teachers do not automatically come into 
existence with an increase in the birth rate. Let us consider first what we 
can do to meet the immediate needs of the five-year-olds and their parents 
who are coming into our kindergartens in September of this year, and sec- 
ondly, what we might well do if we hope to continue to receive five-year- 
olds into our schools in the future. 


We are rightly alarmed at the speed with which our need for elementary 
teachers and room space is being partially met by the closing of the kinder- 
gartens. We are equally alarmed by our own admission that overcrowded 
kindergartens with their overworked and sometimes frustrated teachers are 
operating on a level far below that which is in keeping with our ideals and 
with the needs of our five-year-olds and the families to which they belong. 


In our rapidly changing American society families with young children 
present evidence of a great variety of needs, some of which we might say 
are conscious and clamorous, others are unfelt and unconscious but none 
the less deep and pervasive. They cover a wide range beginning with those 
parents whose need is met with a word of support or advice from a friendly 
priest or sister. The range includes great numbers of families, overwhelmed 
by the psychological loneliness of modern life, who can become unduly and 
habitually anxious about difficulties that are not too serious if the parental 
anxiety can be reduced by good counseling. Lastly, we find in every parish 
a few situations with parents and young children that call for highly 
specialized help over a long period of time. 


Too often the overcrowded kindergarten is the first meeting place of the 
Church with these parents and their five-year-olds. Too often, also, the 
overcrowded kindergarten fails on these first days to welcome these parents 
and children with warmth, the sympathy and the ready helpfulness and sup- 
port that they have come to expect from the maternal arms of Holy Mother 
Church. A few of these parents may have received her embrace earlier 
through such organizations as the Cana Conference, the Mothers’ Circles, 
the Catholic Family Life Movement, or the Diocesan Bureau of Social Service. 
But, by and large, the great mass of young Catholic parents make their first 
family contact with parish facilities when their five-year-old comes to school. 


_As for the five-year-old himself, this first day is the great milestone in 
his life. Never will there be a day more actively anticipated. He has not 
only counted the days, he has lost the count; and every day for weeks he 
has been asking, “Is this the day I go to kindergarten?” Usually the 


ee 


* Paper delivered at the meeting of the National Catholic Kindergarten Association held in 
conjunction with the NCEA convention. 
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kindergarten is in the familiar setting of parish and home. He has seen 
the building every time he has gone to church with his parents. It is here 
that his brothers and sisters began school. To him from this kindergarten has 
come evidence of wonderfully good times at Hallowe’en, Christmas and Val- 
entine’s Day. Is it any wonder that he can hardly wait to go to school? 
And yet he may be one of a large number of children in kindergarten today 
who will not be happy in school because the kindergarten did not take into 
account the wide diversity in children’s patterns of adjustment. 


Now how shall we plan for good adjustment in these first few days and 
weeks of school? How can we meet these eager five-year-olds and their 
somewhat anxious mothers who come timidly like Mary to present their 
little ones to the Lord, or perhaps boldly like the mother of James and John 
bargaining for the first places for their offspring. Many schools have been 
approaching this problem in different ways. Some have been experimenting 
with great success with what might be called the Spring Registration Plan. 
To be quite honest we ought to call it the Spring Registration, Visitation 
and Conference Plan (SPREVIACO). It calls for the registration in early 
spring of all children who expect to enter the kindergarten in the fall. 
‘As fast as the applications come in, the teacher arranges with the mother 
for a day and a time within the spring months when the mother and the 
child may come to visit the kindergarten. This visit seldom exceeds forty 
minutes so that two or three visits may take place at one session each 
at a different time. 


The teacher greets mother and child on their arrival, settles the mother 
in an inconspicuous place and proceeds with her work, thus giving the mother 
a chance to observe the program and giving the child an opportunity to 
mingle with the children. It is in this short visit that the teacher discovers 
the mothers and children who show signs of needing help. It may be in 
the way the child clutches his mother and cries, or in the tendency of the 
mother to hang onto the child, following him around the kindergarten and 
telling him what to do. Some mothers need to ask even before the visit 
ends why there are so many children or why they are so quiet or noisy. 


To these the teacher suggests a second visit and makes a date for an 
early conference so that she may help the mother toward a better under- 
standing of the school or suggest experiences that may make for greater 
readiness on the part of the child. It is by these preliminary contacts that 
the teacher finds the shy child and the child with physical handicaps and 
with emotional problems. Thus she is made aware of the need for special 
planning regarding the best program for each child. 


But, she also tries to arrange a brief conference with each mother, seeing 
her after school or in the evening. Where the community rule allows it, the 
best conferences are held in the child’s home and the five-year-old sees 
his new Sister as his mother’s friend. The conference is short and purely 
professional, but at the same time informal and friendly. Just by discussing 
the child’s routines, eating, sleeping, and play experiences the teacher dis- 
covers a great deal about the child and his family. A question or two about 
his fears, his temper, his tempo and energy output and his use of language 
reveals more. The fact that the family has changed residence eight times 
in five years, that a beloved grandparent is chronically ill within the home, 
or that the father works nights, gives the teacher a foundation for plans 
for this child as he starts to school. 


The conference also offers the teacher a chance to prepare the mother 
for the first few weeks of school which may be difficult for her to under- 
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stand and accept if the school makes too many demands on her for which 
she is not prepared. It is often very hard for a mother to work through 
what is known as the Staggered Admission Plan, which is the second pro- 
posal in this discussion of how to help human relations in a crowded kinder- 
garten. The Staggered Admission Plan has been used for twenty or more 
years in both large and small nursery schools and kindergartens. By it 
teachers are able to meet the children in small groups at the beginning of 
the year for as long a time as may be necessary. For instance, if a teacher 
has thirty-six children registered, she meets them in groups of twelve on 
the first day of school and the session for each group is not more than forty 
minutes. During the first week or two there is a gradual increase in the 
length of the period and the number in the groups until most of the children 
are coming full time. The children who present special problems of adjust- 
ment are greatly helped by this plan since they are not accepted for the 
full day until they are able to profit by it. 


This plan is highly recommended but it does take time and thought to get 
it started. Once it is on its way the parents of the first grade children, 
now kindergarten alumni, are great assets in getting the new kindergartners 
organized into car pools or neighborhood groups so that the trials of stag- 
gered admission are not too hard for the parents to stand. We know before- 
hand that some children will turn up at the wrong hour and some parents 
will want a three hour session on the first day. As we meet this, we must 
remember that the whole purpose of the Staggered Admission is the estab- 
lishment of good relations and that impatience or misguided pressure on 
our part may stand in the way of our achieving just what we set out to gain. 


The third suggestion for dealing with the overcrowded kindergarten calls 
for a three day a week attendance instead of five. It may be interpreted 
as a form of a compromise with those who demand that we keep the child 
with his mother until he is seven since by this plan we cut down his absence 
from her by forty percent. The originators of this plan did not have this 
purpose in mind but were troubled by the unfairness of accepting into the 
kindergarten on a fifteen hour a week basis only a small portion of the 
children of the parish who applied for membership. 


If you are going to use this plan, it must begin at the spring conference 
when a decision is made concerning the choice of alternating or successive 
days of attendance. The decision is based largely on the day on which the 
father is at home so that the child may be with him that day. In New 
England men engaged in merchandise have no work on Monday so their 
children come to the kindergarten on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. 
Doctors and dentists take Thursday off so their children alternate days 
taking Monday, Wednesday and Friday. Special plans have to be made 
for Wednesday when everybody comes. But this difficulty about Wednesday 
has done more to enrich the program by juggling us out of the rut than 
any other single factor. Wednesday has become trip day, and the usual 
excursions are saved for that day. In another school the gym has been 
released for a hundred minutes so there is an opportunity for two periods 
of good music and movement in a big space. It takes planning to make 
Wednesday comfortable and worth while for the children but while it is 
being achieved we become alerted to the possibilities in program planning 
we would have missed otherwise. 


Not all the foregoing suggestions are easy to put into practice, but most 
of our kindergartens have been doing some of them for years and a few of 
them have been doing all of them over a short period of time. But the 
whole school system in this country is facing a crisis because of the tre- 
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mendous changes in family life and population, and each of us ought to be 
willing to do what we can to help the schools weather it. Because the 
kindergarten is better able to experiment with new patterns of administra- 
tion, it is the duty of those involved in it to do this yeoman service for the 
rest of the school system. Remember, as we set about it, that each step 
has its own hazards, its own difficulties and its own satisfactions. We need 
to be mindful of the fact that necessary permissions to make these changes 
will be slow in coming. They may never come if we cannot make our plans 
and their purposes clear to those in authority. 


So far we have discussed plans to ameliorate conditions arising from 
crowded conditions in our kindergartens. Let us now give some consideration 
to what I believe is the changing role of the kindergarten in answer to the 
needs of the times. In the past the purpose of the kindergarten was that 
of early childhood education especially in terms of readiness for the first 
grade. The part the kindergarten played in helping parents to understand 
and enjoy children was negligible except in cases where parents were woe- 
fully ignorant of the rudiments of child care. 


I believe that the kindergarten of the future will be a much more co- 
' operative movement of parents, pastor, and teachers, all working together 
to give five-year-olds the finest opportunities for complete and harmonious 
growth. The kindergarten may even pass from under the school adminis- 
tration and so become a parish center in which the parents of today will 
join forces with the parents of tomorrow (now the youth in our high schools 
and colleges) under the leadership of the pastor and his representative, the 
teacher, in making this optimum growth possible. And it will be through 
this cooperative effort that both groups will come to know by experience 
the joy of parenthood, the tremendous vocation through which most men 
and women cooperate with God. 


This is one way of meeting the great need of our day, the strengthening 
of the family ties, by helping our parents to understand and enjoy their 
children and, at the same time, to prepare our youth to be capable and 
mature parents of tomorrow. Whether we call the place where this is done 
the “parish children’s center” or kindergarten makes little difference. 


Many of you have been aware of this need for a long time and in trying 
to meet it you have already engaged in changing the role of the kinder- 
garten. Without ever veering from your aim, to educate five-year-olds, you 
have recognized the fact that if the mother is the child’s first teacher then 
the mother and the kindergarten teacher must work together. You have 
also foreseen the importance of utilizing the interest in young children that 
is inherent in the junior high school age group. Some of you have already 
opened your doors not only to the five-year-olds but to the children of the 
upper grades whom you have organized as teacher aides. Every day for 
a week at a time these children come to help not only with the routines of 
dressing and undressing, but with juice time, story and music time. They 
serve not more than four weeks in the year, but during these weeks they 
have conference time with the teacher who helps them find meaning in what 
the children do. Where the elementary school has a good department in 
home economics, credit is given for such projects in child care. 


But there is more we can do. On the high school level longer units in 
child development are usual. The high school administration welcomes op- 
portunity to release students during school time for active participation in 
a whole session in the kindergarten for a week at a time. The high school 
expects conference time with the student and her field supervisor. This 
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is help that we should be glad to give in return for the valuable assistance 
of the young person in our kindergarten. It is also our great contribution 
to the mothers of the future. 


State teachers colleges, liberal arts colleges, music schools and training 
schools for nurses are asking for opportunities in which their students may 
study and work with children under the supervision of a qualified teacher. 
Many such schools are eager to pay a small fee for such a privilege. If we 
cooperate with them, we are twice blessed—once, through what their help 
does for our children, and again, for the chance it gives us to form the 
mothers and teachers of tomorrow. 


There is no need to warn the experienced teacher that there must be 
some limit in the turnover of such helpers. Unless the kindergartner is a 
master in the area of human relations, it is better to have the eighth grader 
and the college student working for only a short time at the same time. 
Over a full term it might be a profitable experience for both kindergarten 
child and student, but for short periods it might have little or negative value. 


The second point in this matter of the changing role of the kindergarten 
also begins with what we already have, with what we are already doing. 
It has to do with the present parents of our children. If we believe they 
need our help, if we believe the kindergarten exists to offer this help, let 
us begin by asking the parents to help us. Too much damage has been done 
in the past to parents by people who wanted them to become better parents. 
The inference that they need bettering is no help to timid or anxious parents. 
We know we are not helped by aggressive parents who try to tell us how to 
be better teachers or who find fault with what we do with children. 


I want to relate to you a success story that illustrates and describes the 
points I wish to make on helping our parents to be better parents and by 
letting them help us be better teachers—the experience of a kindergarten 
teacher in a large crowded kindergarten. In her first fall meeting she in- 
vited all the mothers to spend a day in the school so as to see the children 
in action. Each mother signed up for one day, but as the day went on, the 
steady observation was too much for the active mothers and the teacher 
saw her chance to initiate the more willing of them to help on routines on 
their visiting day. She had mimeographed short lists of simple directions 
about dressing procedures, work at the easel, behaviour at the sandbox and 
soon. Their need for discussion was met by short meetings after dismissal. 


Nearly every parent came for her one day, but a large number wanted 
to come again. This led to listing and scheduling all the mothers who were 
willing to work as assistants on the basis of one morning a month. Out 
of fifty mothers thirty volunteered. Only twenty could serve so the remaining 
ten went on the substitute list. Of the twenty mothers who did not volunteer, 
eight were expectant mothers, four could not come without grave incon- 
venience, four were afraid they would not be of service because of the 
bad effect their presence would have on their own children in the kinder- 
garten. The others procrastinated or gave no reason. The teacher en- 
couraged the timid mothers to come to help with the dressing routines at 
the beginning and the end of the morning, to give them a chance to build 
up their confidence in themselves and in their children. 


However it was the non-volunteer group of mothers who enlisted their 
husbands in contributing time for equipment making and repair. Every so 
often a father would drop in to see how things were going and the teacher 
often had a need for him. Sometimes it was for his deep voice for singing 
time, his good touch on the piano or even a good breath on the flute. Some 
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of the fathers did not do anything when they came. They did not make 
anything. They were just Johnny’s or Teddy’s daddy and that was enough. 


The kindergarten teacher who worked this plan through borrowed heavily 
from the pattern laid down in the Silver Spring Nursery School Manual. 
This manual offers a great deal of practical help to the Sister in the Catholic 
kindergarten who is eager to blaze a trail for the cooperative kindergarten 
of the future. With Sisters well qualified for the leadership required in 
this venture the continuance of the Catholic kindergarten can be assured. 
But the need for facilities for this training must be stressed. And so I 
conclude this talk by putting emphasis on the responsibility of our Catholic 
educators to see to it that facilities for educating our kindergarten sisters 
for this type of leadership are made available. There are few Catholic 
graduate schools that provide departments for study and research leading 
to a degree in the field of early childhood education. Strictly speaking, we 
have no graduate work in child development that leads to such a degree. 
Most of us in the field are majors in education, or in psychology or in 
psychiatric social work. Whatever we have done in the field of child develop- 
ment and kindergarten education has been on the undergraduate level. On 
higher ievels we have had to glean from related fields or from study at 
secular institutions. 


It is no wonder that our pastors and supervisors are closing kindergartens 
when leaders in Catholic education have so failed to see the strategic place 
of the kindergarten in American society today. The well qualified kinder- 
garten teacher is the most important person in the whole school system to 
the parent who has a five-year-old today. She is the only teacher who for 
at least one year and often for a lifetime comes close to affective member- 
ship in the family of each of her children. If the Catholic parents find 
this teacher in the Catholic kindergarten, then the family bond with the 
Church becomes an abiding strength. If we have no kindergartens, this 
bond with the Church may never be formed. 


The responsibility for becoming great teachers in the kindergarten is 
ours. The responsibility for maintaining kindergartens and educating teachers 
rests with our superiors. If we strive to become great teachers both by 
our professional excellence and our holiness of life, our superiors and our 
universities will not let us down. There will be kindergartens for our five- 
year-olds. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


The Department of Special Education, established within the National 
Catholic Educational Association in January, 1954, held nine meetings during 
the 1955 convention. The following pages contain some of the addresses 
delivered at these sessions. 


Officers for the department, re-elected for a second term, are: 
President: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix Newton Pitt, Louisville, Ky. 


Vice President: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Monsignor Holbel is also Vice President General of the NCEA, repre- 
senting the Special Education Department.) 


Secretary: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Arthur M. Leary, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Representatives on the NCEA General Executive Board: 
Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert J. Maher, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Department Executive Committee: 
The above named officers ex officio. 
Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R., Associate Secretary, Special Education 
Department, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. Paul F. Klenke, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Rev. Paul Lackner, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sister Mary Joanne Marie, O.S.F., Palos Park, III. 
Brother Henry Kroeper, C.F.A., Elizabeth, N. J. 
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ADDRESSES 


ADMINISTRATION IN THE FIELD OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


FREDERICK J. GILLIS, Pu.D. 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Today, the problem of educating the exceptional child is recognized nation- 
wide. Even the President, in his State-of-the-Union message, January 6, 
1954, showed deep concern over the nation’s educational problems when he 
said, “It is the inalienable right of every person, from childhood on, to 
have access to knowledge. In our form of society, this right of the indi- 
vidual takes on a special meaning, for the education of all our citizens is 
imperative to the maintenance and invigoration of America’s free institu- 
tions. . . . Positive affirmative action must be taken now.” 


This broad statement is merely a reaffirmation of a principle that “Edu- 
cation is for all of the children of all of the people.” This simple all inclu- 
sive statement has at last received universal acceptance but experiences 
limited practice. 


The general acceptance of this high principle has been reflected over the 
years in the compulsory school attendance laws passed by individual states. 
Indeed, my own state of Massachusetts accepted this theory and passed a 
compulsory school attendance law in 1852. One hundred and three years later, 
the Great and General Court of the same state is debating certain amendments 
to accomplish effectively the desired results. 


Exceptional children are defined as “those who deviate from what is sup- 
posed to be the average in physical, mental, emotional, or social characteristics 
to such an extent that they require special educational services in order to 
develop to their maximum capacity.”* They are children with unusual edu- 


cational needs: PHYSICAL (visual, acoustical, orthopedic, speech handicaps, 
or markedly different); MENTAL (retarded or gifted, socially or emotionally 
maladjusted)—all differing from the so-called normal, and requiring special 
services. 


The number of these exceptional children, according to Samuel M. Brownell, 
Commissioner of Education for the United States, is 4,800,000 or approxi- 
mately one eighth of the entire school age population. How large this number 
is may be strikingly brought home to you by comparing it with the national 
parochial attendance. In 1952, according to figures prepared by the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, the Catholic school system of the United States 
involved 3,684,447 students taught by 123,386 teachers in 11,590 schools. When 
the 1955 census is completed, the enrollment will probably be over 4,000,000. 
And the number grows annually. Imagine, if you will, all these pupils being 
educated under Catholic auspices and then recall that although no complete 
census has ever been made, the number of exceptional children in the United 
States exceeds this parochial school population by almost a million. 


1 Forty-ninth Yearbook, Part II, The National Society for the Study of Education. 
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To instruct these almost five million exceptional children, there are not 
more than 25,000 teachers who properly may be designated as trained for 
such classes. This means, in the United States, an average of 190 exceptional 
children for every teacher trained to educate exceptional children. We need 
now 100,000 teachers trained to educate exceptional children. It means, also, 
that many, many children needing the services of such a trained teacher are 
not getting the education due them. Many of these children with mental 
limitations or special health problems could become able to care for them- 
selves and contribute to home and community well-being if the school pro- 
gram prepared them for the degree of useful adult life that their capabilities 
permit. 


Those of us working in the field of public school education are conscious of 
our shortcomings. We hope that our plans, through education of parents and 
legislators, will soon prove that we believe that education is not an exclusive 
club with an exclusive membership but that it is a universal, fundamental 
right of every child willed by the Creator to be born in His image and like- 
ness. 


The lack of teachers trained in this field attracted such national attention 
that the Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, in 1952, selected a 
group of leaders from twenty-five states, representing the various fields of 
specialization, to confer and explore the competencies needed by special edu- 
cational personnel. It has been my privilege to serve as a member of this 
group. An abundance of data was collected through inquiry forms, evaluated 
in committee work, and presented for review, interpretation, and suggestions. 
Conference materials concerned all areas of the exceptional: the physically 
handicapped, mentally limited, intellectually gifted, and those with serious emo- 
tional problems. The results of this study are now appearing. The Office of 
Education has recently announced that some study publications are now avail- 
able and that others will be released within the next few months. To those in 
the audience charged with teacher training, I particularly commend two of 
the studies: 1) State Certification Requirements for Teachers of Exceptional 
Children, and 2) College and University Programs for the Preparation of 
Teachers of Exceptional Children. 


It is planned that a definitive statement of the competencies needed by the 
classroom teacher of exceptional children will be issued in the fall of 1955. 
Any superintendent rash enough to begin classes for the retarded without 
oad trained teachers has no surety of success and may do the children a 
isfavor. 


In October, 1954, the CREED FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN was ac- 


cepted by this national group. The Creed merits attention and I shall quote 
from it at the close of this discussion. 


The administrator who enters this field will soon find that the problems 
vary with each group, but, always, there is the ever present lack of teachers 
trained for these classes. Several types of exceptional children will appear 
in any comprehensive educational plan: 


The blind—unable to read or to learn of their environment through the 
sense of sight 


The partially seeing—with severe vision impairment 


The deaf—with such a severe hearing loss that they cannot distinguish 
speech sounds even when using the best hearing aids 


The hard of hearing—who cannot understand speech sounds without am- 
plification 
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The speech handicapped—stutterers, cleft palates, cerebral palsied, articu- 
latory defects, voice problems 


The cripples—victims of polio, tuberculosis of bone or joint, osteomyelitis, 
injuries, burns, fractures, amputations, accidents 


Special health problems—diabetes, tuberculosis, epilepsy, rheumatic fever, 
glandular disorders, cosmetic defects, malnutrition, allergic conditions, 
cardiac, and others 

The mentally retarded—with a mental age between one-half and three- 
fourths of their chronological ages, generally grouped as educable, 
trainable, and institutional 


The socially or emotionally maladjusted 


The gifted—high ability—which should be in our educational plan to 
conserve human resources. 


The list seems long and incomplete for there are many variations. Be it 
noted again, to the credit of this generation, that recognition of certain basic 
principles regarding education of the exceptional is accorded by all, for 
these children have the same fundamental physical and psychological needs as 

_any other children. The general development pattern is common to all chil- 
dren; all have similar feelings and desires. 


The administrator must early decide: Shall classes for the exceptional be 
integrated or segregated, special class centers, special schools, or slow sections 
in regular schools. Shall the curriculum for the exceptional include twelve 
years of school experience with vocational, trade, or school-work experience 
program leading to some type of high school diploma or shall it terminate 
at the legal age for leaving school. 


Common needs, problems, and similarities for some types are well met in the 
cooperative type of class, that is, basic subjects taken together but music, 
recreation, shopwork, lunch, and similar activities taken with the normal chil- 
dren. Such a class tends to lessen the cruel experience of not being accepted 
by one’s peers. But we must remember that, although exceptional children 
need added services, by no means is their training intended to become super 
education. 


The growth and development of these children necessitate the cooperation 
of the medical, educational, social, and psychological specialists. School suc- 
cess for them implies diagnostic and guidance services, proper appraisal of 
the capacity and achievement of the individual pupil, thorough report on the 
physical condition. In simple words, take the child as he is. Adopt the clinical 
and individualized approach. 


The American concept is that all children and youth are entitled to an edu- 
cational program which will foster optimum development in keeping with 
their capacity, not the same educational plan for all, but a diversified curricu- 
lum, with awareness of individual differences, allowing the pupil to progress 
as rapidly as his abilities permit. Though the expense seems great, we must 
remember that the severely handicapped may become charges of society for 
life if their educational needs during youth are not met, resulting in greater 
expense. I feel very strongly regarding the objections posed against classes 
for the exceptional, and education in general because of expense. Let us look 
at the record. In the past forty years, we have spent a thousand billion dol- 
lars in two world wars in which 63,000,000 human beings were killed and 
countless millions of others maimed or crippled. Within the past few years, 
33,000 Americans were killed and 103,000 wounded in the Korean conflict 
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which cost another hundred billion dollars. The United States budget for 
1955-1956 allocates forty-one billion dollars for defense in a total budget of 
sixty-two billion dollars. Certainly, the twentieth century has qualified as the 
bloodiest period in human history. 


Contrast this expenditure with the six billion dollars spent in the United 
States in 1953 for all public schools. Expenditures for wars and other luxuries 
dwarf our expenditure on schools. According to estimates of the National 
Education Association, in 1953 there was an annual appropriation of approxi- 
mately six billion dollars for education in the entire United States. But during 
the same year, we expended: 


crime 28 billions 
gambling 20 billions 
liquor 9 billions 
8 billions 
tobacco products and smoking supplies 5.2 billions 
cigarettes 4 billions 
numbers game 2 billions 
movies , 1.6 billions 
slot machines 1 billion 





























With generous exceptions, public education has, however, recognized its ob- 
ligations toward the exceptional in many fields, grouped, in general, into two 
major divisions: the handicapped physically and the handicapped mentally. 


Each year, it seems, the number of exceptional children increases, and the 
variety and expense of the services needed for them multiply also. It is true 
that the number of exceptional children (with increasing responsibility of 
schools for their instruction) is growing at a rate far in excess of the increase 
in number of children born. There are several reasons for this growth: 


1. The advance of medical science enables many more children with handi- 
caps, mental and physical, to grow up. 


2. More and more parents demand that the school administrators make 
provision to educate these handicapped children when they reach school 
age, with school facilities equal to that of so-called normal children. 


. Overcrowded schools and large classes make it impossible for teachers 
to give special or individual attention to the needs of exceptional pupils. 
So, even the teachers have requested that special classes be established 
for children unable to make reasonable progress in a normal class. 


To carry out these special educational services to help these exceptional 
children to develop usually requires a schedule somewhat modified from the 
regular school schedule, equipment to fit the need of the handicapped of the 
particular group, special methods of instruction by teachers properly trained 
for such classes, and a curriculum adapted to the capacities of the children 
in the exceptional group. 


P The administrator responsible for the training of the exceptional must keep 
in mind recreational facilities, particularly during the summer months, as well 
as classroom activity during the school term. 


In this discussion, I shall exclude the pupil who is exceptional because of 
superior intellectual capacity. It is universally agreed that we are wasting 
much needed ability because we fail to challenge talented children to develop 
to the full capacity with which they are endowed. To teach the brilliant, 
even as to teach their less endowed classmates, requires teachers with special 
competencies. All present here are aware of the problem. Studies of the facts 
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are in progress, greater interest is developing, resources are being mobilized, 
Improvement in instruction of the gifted may be expected. 


Not the least problem of the administrator will be orientation of the entire 
faculty or school personnel to the special program for the exceptional. All 
will admit the existence of individual differences and accept social competence 
as a goal for all, but, at times, resist the advent of certain exceptional to 
specific training. Thus, the orientation of teachers is a continuing process, 


The administrator initiating such special educational services for the ex- 
ceptional must plan for a group testing program followed by individual tests 
(not wholly based on reading ability), arrange for a thorough physical ex- 
amination, consultation with the school psychologist, a conference of all teach- 
ers who ever had experience with the pupil, probably several conferences with 
the child and his parents—the whole developing as a team approach for the 
best solution. 


When the retarded reach the age of adolescence, curriculum problems multi- 
ply. Shall it be a core curriculum around broad areas of living, including 
family living, citizenship responsibility, job evaluation, and healthful living; 
or an activity curriculum composed of a series of units around transportation, 
health and safety; or a subject matter curriculum; or an adapted combination 
‘of all? Certainly, the retarded adolescent must be aided to develop proper 
social relations, to be an integral part of the home building team, and what 
I am happy to say is an expanding practice, to obtain occupational training 
with some school sponsored work. 


My references, for the most part, shall be to the public schools in my own 
state. 


Boston is particularly fortunate in having the first free public day school for 
the deaf in the United States, and, so far as is known, the first one in the 
world. The beginnings were modest (a single room on November 10, 1869); 
another room a week later; a principal appointed in September, 1869, who was 
wisely sent by the School Committee to the Clark School for the Deaf (founded 
in 1867) to learn the new oral method of teaching the deaf before assuming 
her duties. Boston opened this school, called the Boston School for Deaf Mutes 
(changed in 1873 to Horace Mann Schcol for the Deaf), because the School 
Committee at the time had brought to their attention the fact that the wealthy 
might send their deaf children to a private school such as the Braidwood School 
in Scotland or to a boarding institution such as that opened in Hartford in 
1817 where children were taught by signs and the manual alphabet, but—for 
the poor? 


The State of Massachusetts was interested in the new school and shared 
the expense of the children attending who lived outside of Boston. Since 1888, 
the State has paid the entire expense, plus traveling expenses of the pupils. 
The school has been lodged in the present ideal building since 1929, built by 
the city of Boston. It introduced, even back in 1890, woodworking and print- 
ing. During April and May of 1871, Alexander Graham Bell was sent by his 
father to teach the principles of human speech to the teachers and pupils at 
the Horace Mann School for the Deaf. 


The administrative problems require particular attention to the building 
itself. A soundproof room for testing children referred by school personnel is 
essential, with a trained otologist, nurse, attendant, and the finest testing 
equipment. Trained teachers are essential but the supply is not great. Classes 
must be small, usually seven in a class, frequently fewer. The newest move 
in training the deaf is to introduce the child to schooling, through the nursery 
class, at the age of three. The equipment, of course, is expensive, including 
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all the mechanical and electrical devices that have become so essential, and 
the greatest advance in teaching the deaf has been the work in auditory train- 
ing with the use of powerful electric group hearing aids. Even so-called pro- 
foundly deaf children may have a little residual or latent hearing, and with 
the use of the electric hearing aids, they are enabled to utilize the little hear- 
ing left to them. Results do show an improvement of speech and quality of 
wiee. The administrator must think in terms of the whole child for the medi- 
cal details are at least as important as the educational and social aspects of 
his well-being. 


The curriculum approaches the standard for regular grades, including voca- 
tinal subjects, domestic arts, and physical education, as well as academic 
subjects, stressing in every class speech training, language, and lip reading. 


Since most of these deaf children must travel by public conveyance, even 
for them to arrive at school is a problem. Coming from many points of the 
compass, one or two buses could not possibly perform the task of delivering 
thm at the school gate. Our solution has been to have attendants meet 
groups of children at railroad terminals, central rapid transit stations, and 
bus terminals, and to conduct them to the school. When school is over, the at- 
tendants accompany the pupils back to the pickup places. The attendants 
mean additional expense but they are essential; and their services are less 
expensive than individual taxi service. Each problem seems to require an 
answer which means expense either in salaries or unusual equipment. But to 
do the job correctly, there is no other way. 


We discover the deaf child in several ways: report of parents, family physi- 
cian, relatives, welfare organizations, hospitals and clinics; but most commonly, 
through audiometer testing. 


In Massachusetts, by law, it is required that every child in every grade 
have his hearing tested every year. The responsibility for the audiometer 
testing is in the Department of School Hygiene. The names of children who 
fail the screening test are given to the school otologist who, with a nurse, 
does the follow-up work. 


Many children not classed as deaf are found to have a hearing loss great 
enough to be a learning handicap. Most of these children are discovered 
through failure to pass the individual audiometer test. The parents are noti- 
fied of the condition and remedial procedures are recommended. 


Recommendations may be: instruction in lip reading, use of a hearing aid, 
placement in a front seat near the teacher, cleansing of the ear, treatment 
for running ears, speech correction, etc. 


When lip reading is recommended (lip reading or speech reading is under- 
standing what is being said by watching the lips and face of the speaker), 
provisions are made according to the age-grade of the child. 


For children in kindergarten and grades one, two, and three, the child has 
an itinerant teacher who comes to the school and gives the lessons at the 
school, For grades four through twelve, the pupil travels to the nearest school 
having lip reading classes and receives his lip reading lessons with other chil- 
dren in small groups. Car tickets are provided when necessary. In grades 
seven to twelve, where departmentalization is practiced, the schedule compli- 
tations multiply. Of course, these special lip reading classes entail adjustment 
of the regular curriculum and more expense. But such special services must 
be included in the school budget. The results warrant the expense and necessi- 
tate administrative attention. 
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Speech improvement classes follow somewhat the same pattern as the lip 
reading classes. 


The administrator who turns from the deaf to the blind faces many similar 
problems: selection of pupils, transportation, classroom location, equipment 
curriculum, and trained teachers. 


As early as 1896 Chicago had blind children in day schools, but the first 
class called sight-conservation class in a public school in the United States 
was opened in Boston in 1918. The purpose of such a class, now called class 
for conservation of eyesight, is to conserve vision which might deteriorate 
under ordinary classroom conditions, and to provide an education for those 
pupils for whom educational progress would be impossible without the use 
of educational equipment suited to their needs. The average amount of vision 
in this group is 20/70 but pupils with higher vision are accepted if the eye 
condition is found to be of a progressive type. 


In general, as in Boston, there are two types of classes: the segregated and 
the cooperative. In the former type (chiefly elementary), pupils receive all 
their instruction from one teacher, while, in the latter, pupils follow a regular 
program for social studies, music, shopwork, and science, lunch and recrea- 
tion, but return to the special teacher for all lessons requiring close eye work. 
The problems of coordinating these pupils with the regular classes include 
program writing, proper grade placement at particular periods, and special 
texts. As each pupil presents an individual problem, it is necessary to limit 
the number assigned to a class, usually twelve. 


Since 1949, children with the double handicap of low vision and an I. Q. in 
the seventies attend a class organized especially for them. 


This sight conservation program now extends through the high school grades. 
All classrooms are equipped with special movable, adjustable furniture, mod- 
ern lighting and painting to relieve eyestrain and make study as comfortable 
as possible. 


Scientific discoveries, changing concepts of education, and the growing in- 
terest in health are steadily increasing the number of children who are being 
referred to eye clinics. Because of increased health examinations, more chil- 
dren are being discovered who are in need of the special eye care and the in- 
struction offered in the classes for conservation of eyesight. 


From one such class in 1913, the work has expanded to twenty-one classes 
in 1955 (elementary, junior high and senior high levels). 


Care must be taken to insure for these pupils participation in all activities 
which enrich school experience: field trips, broadcasts, work exhibitions, hall 
programs, and demonstrations before Home and School Association groups, etc. 


The problem of educating the totally blind is much greater. It is esti- 
mated that there is one blind child for every six thousand persons in the 
general population. Even this comparatively small number challenges the 
educator. Shall it be state or private school or a class in the local school 
system? The state school was the first to develop during the first half of 
the nineteenth century, and it spread rapidly. Lately, however, interest 
has developed in Braille classes in day schools. The number of children 
available for these classes in any district is not great. The expense, howeve!, 
is great. 

In Boston, we were not faced with the problem until a few years ago 
the world-famous Perkins Institute for the Blind warned that soon it could 
not accommodate all the blind in residence. So, in September, 1951, Boston 
opened a Braille class in a public school, the first in New England. Teachers 
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trained in Braille are very few. Such a class is expensive. The cost of 
equipment is high; an ordinary textbook costing two or three dollars may 
cost thirty or forty dollars when written in Braille. Library facilities for 
these few pupils are limited. 


There are certain advantages in the segregated or state school: classifica- 
tion by grades, enlarged program of trade and industrial training, extensive 
physical education program, ample equipment, friendships with other blind 
children, occupational therapy, medical program, placement, follow-up, and 
expanded library facilities. 


However, in the local school, the blind child develops self-confidence, 
initiative, independence of action, a proper attitude toward his community, 
acquaintance of many sighted children, and the love and affection that comes 
from living at home, thereby escaping institutionalization. 


Our Braille class in Boston, now in its fourth year, is proving to be 
successful. Enrollment is small; the learning and use of Braille is taught; 
Braille slates and styluses are supplied; large desks, a piano, Braille writers, 
Braille books, and other needed equipment are provided. Transportation 
must be provided for these pupils. So, the problems for the administrator 
involved in educating the blind are: establishment of a sight testing clinic, 
locating a center, transportation, classroom equipment, proper relations with 
other classes, home visiting service, securing of capable teachers, training 
through grade twelve, and adequate number of text and library books. 


If the state makes funds available for such classes, as does the State of 
Massachusetts, you are indeed fortunate. 


A few statistics’ show why such classes are necessary: 


. Approximately 1 out of 500 children need special education in sight 
saving classes. 


. Only 8,000 pupils are now in sight saving classes. Over 50,000 should 
be in these classes. 


. Only 4 sight saving classes are offered in the parochial schools in 
the United States. 


. About 20% of the children in elementary schools have eye difficulties. 
Over 19% can be helped. 


- 1 out of 10 children entering school for the first time has an un- 
corrected defect of vision, which school work is bound to make worse. 


. Only 3 Catholic schools are conducted for the blind in the United 
States. 


- Four Braille classes are offered in the parochial schools in the 
United States. 


In conclusion, may I quote from the CREED FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHIL- 
DREN which I have previously mentioned: 


WE BELIEVE that the nation as a whole, every state and county, 
every city and hamlet, and every citizen, has an obligation to help in 
bringing to fruition in this generation the ideal of a full and useful 
life for every exceptional child in accordance with his capacity; the 
child who is handicapped by defects of speech, of sight, or of hearing, 
the child whose life may be adversely influenced by a crippling disease 
or condition, the child whose adjustment to society is made difficult by 


—— 
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emotional or mental disorders, and the child who is endowed with special 
gifts of mind and spirit. 


WE BELIEVE that the co-operative efforts of parents and teachers 
must be encouraged, sustained and supplemented: by teacher education 
institutions with curricula and programs based on the knowledges and 
skills needed in the education of exceptional children; by state depart- 
ments that will develop challenging standards of program operation 
and work with teachers in establishing sound certification procedures; 
by local school systems that will recruit and employ teachers who are 
qualified by personality and special preparation; by health and welfare 
agencies that will provide diagnosis and evaluation, medical and psy- 
chiatric care, and social services. 


Above all, WE BELIEVE in the exceptional child himself; in his 
capacity for development so frequently retarded by the limits of present 
knowledge; in his right to a full life too often denied him through lack 
of imagination and ingenuity on the part of his elders; in his passion 
for freedom and independence that can be his only when those who 
guide and teach him have learned the lessons of humility, and in whom 
there resides an effective confluence of the trained mind and the warm 
heart. 
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REALIZING OUR PHILOSOPHY OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


REV. WILLIAM F. JENKS, C.SS.R., ASSOCIATE SECRETARY, 
SPECIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, NCEA 


The fundamental concept of American democracy is a belief in the in- 
herent worth of the individual, in the dignity and value of human life. 
The core of God’s philosophy of life is the personal dignity and worth of 
the individual man. From a Christian analysis of democracy, it is clear 
that every individual has certain rights and obligations which stem from 
God and man’s last end. These rights and obligations should never be 
overlooked when the question concerns educational facilities for the various 
groups of physically or mentally handicapped children. 


The primary and ultimate aim of all education is identical with the pur- 
pose for which man was created: To know God and to enjoy eternal happi- 
ness with Him in heaven. The purpose of the secondary aims is to supply 
those essentials which help to achieve the primary end of education. Every 
youth has a right to the education and training requisite for the successful 
fulfilment of his temporal vocation and to make him a fitting member of 
society. He is both a citizen of the world of time and an heir of the world 
of eternity. Every child has a democratic and Christian right to an education 
commensurate with his ability to learn. The principle of equal educational 
opportunity is violated when we proceed upon the theory that we need not 
worry about the bright child and cannot do anything for the mentally re- 
tarded child. 


The ends and means of religious education are supernaturally revealed 
and supernaturally instituted. We have a Catholic philosophy of education 
oly in the sense in which any other branch of philosophy can be Catholic, 
sine principles or conclusions are the work of reason and logically inde- 
pendent of the articles of any faith. 

The Catholic educator sees the child, first of all as a creature of God, 
an individual made in the image and likeness of God, and heir to the kingdom 
of heaven. Even though the child’s physical powers may be subsidiary to 
his intellectual powers, his physical potentialities must be developed to their 
optimum. 

Each child is an individual and we must consider “the whole child”—his 
abilities as well as his disabilities. We must allow for individual differences 
and provide each child with an opportunity to develop all his abilities to 
the optimum. Consequently, our Catholic elementary and secondary schools 
should provide special education facilities and guidance for our exceptional 
thildren. The term “exceptional children” is an umbrella-like term that 
covers all the physically and mentally handicapped children. There are over 
one million physically or mentally handicapped or socially maladjusted chil- 
dren of Catholic parents alone in the United States. In the whole country, 
there are over five million children in need of special education, and only 
ten per cent are receiving any educution. Since the exceptional child cannot 
adapt himself to the curriculum, the curriculum must be adapted to him. 
forts must be made to develop all his potentialities so as to prepare him 
for life here as well as life hereafter. Archbishop Cushing says: “God 
must love them dearly, because there are so many of them.” 
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As a member of society, the exceptional child has certain human, political, 
social, and physical rights besides economic independence and social equality, 
Catholic philosophy recognizes the intrinsic dignity in every man which 
cannot be lost by any physical or mental impairment. He is a member of 
the “Mystical Body of which Christ is the Head.” The exceptional child is 
of royal lineage with Christ the King as his Father and Mary his Queenly 
Mother. 


Every child is made to the image and likeness of God. This image at first 
glance may look undivine; nevertheless, each child was purchased by the 
blood of Christ. Dr. George Johnson stated that “our physical health, our 
economic well-being, our social and civic relations, our cultural development, 
all are bound up in the most intimate manner with our moral and spiritual 
progress. To educate the child means to promote his growth in all these 
spheres. To neglect any one of them means to stunt his growth in all.” 


From the Catholic standpoint, the physical body is viewed with a special 
regard. Any educational theory and practice which ignores, neglects, or 
denies the importance of the physical side of man’s nature, and its proper 
care and training is guilty of exclusivism—the outstanding defect of modern 
false philosophies of education. St. Paul teaches: “Do you not know that 
your bodies are members of Christ?” (I Cor. 6: 15) “Or do you not know 
that your members are the temple of the Holy Spirit, Who is in you, whom 
you have from God, and that you are not your own?” (I Cor. 6: 19). “For 
you have been bought at a great price. Glorify God and bear Him in your 
body.” (I Cor. 6: 20). Since Catholic philosophy teaches that the body and 
soul are joined in substantial union, specific attention to the welfare of the 
body as well as the soul is very important. The educative process must in- 
clude physical and health education. 


The child is to be educated not merely for social usefulness and temporal 
happiness, but rather for a supernatural destiny. The philosophy on which 
the education of a Catholic child is based must correctly interpret his true 
nature, and include sound principles to govern the physical, mental, social, 
and moral development of the child at various stages. Many physical ab- 
normalities may be prevented or cured when recognized early and preventive 
measures as well as treatment inaugurated. Catholic educators should supply 
at the earliest possible time, remedial and prophylactic measures to those 
with physical handicaps. 


The subject of Christian education is the child—“whole and entire.” A 
philosophy that purports to treat the child’s true nature must include an 
understanding of the individual’s fundamental modes of response, how he 
differs from other children, how these differences may be provided for. 
The child—the subject of Christian education—must be understood accord- 
ing to his true nature, “whole and entire,” as God created him. The child 
is composed of soul and body with certain potentialities. 


Every effort should be made to put into practice our Catholic philosophy 
of education and provide an education not only for the so-called normal 
child, but also for the exceptional child. Principles enunciated contrary t 
our aims should be denounced. The exceptional child is a part of, and not 
apart from, Catholic education. He has a right to a Catholic elementaly 
and secondary education, and his acceptance or rejection when applying for 
admission to our schools should not hinge on his handicap. The obligation 
is ours to educate all our Catholic children regardless of race, color o 
handicapping conditions, and help them to grow and develop to their max 
mum capacity—spiritually, mentally, physically, emotionally, and socially. 
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We educate our normal children despite the fact that public schools exist. 
Our exceptional children need religious instruction, also, and should not be 
thrown on the state. Some claim it is impossible to educate all our normal 
children due to lack of classroom space. However, our exceptional children 
have the same right to our existing facilities as the normal child. Their 
rights to a Catholic education imply the duty on our part to supply that 
education. Teacher shortage, high costs, and lack of classroom space in 
our parochial schools are problems which apply to all children regardless 
of race, creed, color, or handicapping conditions. It is a matter of principle 
and justice to make provision for all our children without exception. 


The Christian inspiration in dealing with “exceptional children” is very 
diferent from that of any other civilization. Jesus said: “For as much as 
ye have done it to the least of these, my brethren, so you did it unto me.” 
It was a new doctrine running counter to the philosophies of ancient civili- 
tation. Today, the test of the worth of a community is not how do the 
most privileged people make out, but what provision is made for the least. 
Just as the community must set its standard of civilization and worth through 
the eyes of Christ, so the individual must measure his problem through 
those same eyes. The “least”? may be least in any way: the least competent, 
the least able, the least endowed. Truly, then, the real test of the practical 
application of our philosophy of education is: What is being done for all 
our children including the least of our brethren. 


St. Paul said: “He hath chosen the weak and foolish things of this 
world,” in order to demonstrate His power. In other words, God has a 
work to do through the exceptional child. As Archbishop Cushing says: 
“He must have been a wonderful person who first suggested that handi- 
capped children be called ‘exceptional,’ thus, reminding us of the exceptional 
claims such children have on our love, our generosity, and service, and the 
exceptional way in which they manifest the wonder and mercy of God. 
It is an evidence of the work of God among us that such children should 
be given the place of privilege in our affection and should be treated as 
‘exceptional’ objects of human deference, reverence, and benevolence.” Our 
Blessed Redeemer identified Himself with all children regardless of handicap 
when He said: “Whosoever shall receive one such child as this in My name, 
teceiveth Me.” 





REMEDIAL READING FOR PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


MISS AGNES V. THOMPSON, CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC, 
A. HARRY MOORE SCHOOL, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Remedial reading is a must in the general educational picture and to a 
much greater degree is it necessary in the education of physically handi- 
capped children. Success in reading is highly important because of the 
pre-eminence of reading in the culture of modern life. Reading is the 
foundation upon which much of the school curriculum rests. Imagine if you 
can what life would be if you couldn’t read. Research shows that 99% of 
all failures in grade one are because of the inability to read and throughout 
the grades a large percentage of failures are due to inferior reading. 


The logical reaction to the large number of reading failures is found in 
the question so often asked in newspapers, magazines and by the laity—Why 
do we have so many more pupils who are not good readers than we had 
years ago when schools, methods and materials were supposed to be inferior 
to those of the present day? Obviously it is because education has become 
more universal. In 1900 only ten percent of those who started first grade 
went to high school; in 1920, thirty percent; and in 1947, eighty percent. 


Because of the recognition of the problem of reading failures, educators 
are devoting more time to this than to any other school problem. Authorities 
in the reading field are agreed that most reading difficulties can be pre 
vented by deferring the teaching of actual reading until the child is physi- 
cally, mentally and emotionally ready and until he has mastered the skills 
necessary for beginning reading. It is generally agreed that a child is not 
mentally ready to read until he has attained a mental age of about six and 
a half years. It has been stated that from twenty-five to thirty percent of 
pupils entering the first grade have neither the mental maturity nor the 
experience background necessary for success in the regular reading pro- 
gram. If in the typical school population there is such a lack of readiness, 
how much greater is this among the physically handicapped who are some- 
times emotionally disturbed because of the problems confronted in their 
young lives and because of their deprived experiential background? 


Of three hundred pupils in the A. Harry Moore School, 117 are cerebral 
palsied. With the exception of the cerebral palsied group these children 
may be educated in much the same way as the so-called normal school group 
as far as the mental aspect of the picture is concerned. Special planning 
to meet the need for transportation, special furniture and equipment, and 
a school program which provides for rest, diet and many other problems 
is necessary. Retardation among these handicapped children is often due 
to absence from school or the loss of experiences because of inability to 
move about. Among the cerebral palsied or the brain injured are found 
those children who need exceptionally special methods. 

In a recent study of 1000 cases of cerebral palsied children it was found 
that 27.6% had defective vision, 12.8% had defective hearing, and 68% 
defective speech. In another part of this same study of 99 cerebral palsied 
children attending the A. Harry Moore School 44.5% were found to have 
defective vision, 16.2% defective hearing, and 36.4% defective speech. 
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The range in mental ability among the cerebral palsied is similar to the 
normal but recent studies have indicated that brain injury is accompanied 
by lowered mentality in an unfortunately large number. 


From the above figures it can readily be seen that the cerebral palsied 
child who has suffered serious brain damage presents a major educational 
problem because of the complex and multiple type of handicap involved. 


Remedial reading may be conducted by the class teacher if her group is 
small enough and she has the necessary materials and professional back- 
ground. It seems more practical to have a teacher assigned to this par- 
ticular service if possible. The methods and materials used by a teacher 
of remedial reading are often those used by the class teacher but success 
in remedial reading is frequently quite dramatic. According to Dr. Gates 
the secret of this success is that the child has face-to-face contact with 
someone who understands his problem and assures him success. 


In the A. Harry Moore School the remedial reading department is an 
integral part of the guidance clinic. Children are selected for remedial in- 
struction in the following ways: 1) Pupils scoring a year or more below 
in regular periodic tests which are part of the school testing program are 
given diagnostic tests as indicated. Remedial reading programs are insti- 
tuted if it is determined that the reading age is not comparable to the 
mental age. 2) A child may be given a remedial reading program at the 
direction of the principal or the psychologist or at the request of the class 
teacher. When, as is sometimes the case, a parent or the child himself 
asks for this kind of help, the matter is investigated and an assignment 
is made if necessary. 


The child is assigned to three or more forty-minute periods a week. His 
first few visits are utilized to make him realize that he has greater poten- 
tidities than he has manifested up to this point, rapport is established 
and an effort is made to make him feel that he is a worth-while student 
who can achieve and in whom the remedial teacher is very interested. Some 
of these children have been told by parents, teachers and others in whom 
they have confidence that they just couldn’t read. A whole new world opens 
to them when they read even the first pre-primer. 


One of the most valuable diagnostic techniques is the Informal Reading 
Inventory which is described in Foundations of Reading by Dr. Betts. The 
advantages of this inventory are that any basic readers may be used, 
administration and analysis is easy and rapid, and it is an excellent check 
on standardized test results which often lead the teacher to overestimate 
levels at which instruction may be begun. Experience has shown that it 
is usually advisable to begin instruction from one-half to one year below 
the level which the test score showed. 


The Gates Diagnostic Tests which comprise a series of individual tests 
are desirable for exploring more fully the characteristics and causes of 
ifculties in most of the important aspects of reading abilities. 


Frequency of visual and auditory defects among the cerebral palsied have 
adirect bearing on reading ability. For most people visual and auditory 
senses are the main avenues of knowledge. This was impossible for Helen 
Keller who was deprived of these two paths of knowledge and who today 
at age 75 is traveling over 40,000 miles in a world-wide tour in which she 
Will represent the United States at such events as the first annual National 
Conference on the Physically Handicapped of All Pakistan. 


The intellect and ingenuity of the teacher is challenged by the problems 
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encountered because of the special types of visual, auditory and speech 
defects found among the cerebral palsied. 
Some of these problems caused by these special types of physical handi- 
caps are: 
1. The child who has not only loss of hearing but hearing which js 
variable from day to day. 
2. The child who hears normally within a given range but who must 
be taught as a totally deaf child on sounds beyond that range. 
. The child who can move his eyes only to a limited degree in either 
a vertical or horizontal direction. 
. The child who, due to constant fluctuation of the eyes, cannot focus 
them upon small objects. 
. The child who has never established a permanent speech center due 
to lack of hand dominance. 
. The child who is subject to seizures. 
. The child afflicted with a combination of two or more of the above 
mentioned special types of physical defects. 


For pupils with sensory defects the VAKT system of training which has 
been of great assistance is used. Over 2,000 years ago Plato described the 
use of this method and St. Jerome in 403 A.D. advocated the use of it in 
education. The VAKT technique has been extended and applied during 
this century by Grace Fernald of the University of California. The VAKT 
is a combined learning approach through the four areas of visual, auditory, 


kinesthetic and tactile senses. It helps to eliminate problems of perception, 
produces concentration, aids in lengthening the attention span and assists 
in establishing systematic work habits. 


Use of the tachistoscope which is an overhead projector with flashmeter 
attachment has increased the concentration and short attention span which 
is frequently characteristic of these brain injured children. Perceptual 
ability was developed and reversal tendencies were discovered and corrected. 


In particular cases special furniture is a necessary part of teaching read- 
ing to cerebral palsied children. For one athetoid girl who had much in- 
voluntary motion of the head a relaxation chair with a head rest which 
restrained the head from sideward motions was built. 


Many cerebral palsied children who have visual defects are helped greatly 
by the use of the reading easel. It has been discovered that for some chil- 
dren reading matter is blurred if the book is flat on the desk but, when 
it is in an upright position as on an easel, the child can read with ease. 


For some children with visual defects letters a foot high were prescribed 
by the medical specialist for teaching reading. Others had reading on al 
experience program in which the stories were written for them on a prime! 
typewriter. The sight saving edition of the regular basic reader is used 
for some of these children. 


To substitute for the many experiences so often lacking in the life of 
the cerebral palsied child and as a motivating force for further research 
and reading, films and filmstrips are widely used. 

Crossword puzzles, word games so popular today in the newspapers ani 


on TV, and sets of reading games, such as those by Dolch and the new 
Dearborn-Johnston set, make vocabulary building and word recognition fun 
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A branch of the Jersey City public library staffed by a librarian and 
an assistant is housed in the A. Harry Moore School. In addition to this 
there is a graded library of approximately 500 books in the guidance clinic. 
Both these libraries are an ever-present source of the wide reading so neces- 
sary for the improvement of reading. Included in these libraries are books 
of high interest and low vocabulary level. 


Frequent conferences are held with the class teacher so that she may 
know what to expect of each child. 


The table of ultimate achievement expectancy found in Loutitt’s Psychology 
is valuable in determining how much to expect of a child with any given I.Q. 


The atypical or handicapped child, like the typical or normal child, has 
a real desire for success. He should be educated or trained to make the 
most of every talent God has given him. It is the duty then of the educator 
to see to it that provisions are made so that he can achieve up to his 
maximum capacity. 





EFFECT OF ENTERTAINMENT ON YOUTH 


THOMAS J. GIBBONS, POLICE COMMISSIONER, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The real wealth of nations, we have been told, is the next generation, the 
boys and girls of today. In them lies the hope for a better world tomorrow 
and the protection of the country today. In short, they are our only real 
assets, and yet, when we read the increasing number of reports of violence, 
destruction, and general contempt for law, order and ordinary public and 
personal decency and decorum which emphasize today’s youth’s activities, 
we may be pardoned if we begin to question the claim that they are the hope 
of the future or the social assets of today. 


Police have been plagued by unruly juveniles, and so have communities, 
probably since the first juvenile rebelled against the rules and regulations 
laid down by his parents in the early days of organized society. So the 
present situation is hardly new. We can all remember when we were juveniles 
and the dire predictions of our parents we would come to no good end. 
We can all recall the schemes and angles we worked out to evade the control 
and direction we knew we did not need but which parents insisted was 
for our own good. 


We are all familiar with the heroic investigations, explanations, and 
scholarly researches written and proclaimed which attempt to tell us what 
makes a juvenile tick. We have all attended innumerable meetings of com- 
mittees, associations, conferences, and groups who viewed with alarm and 
warned with determination. Causes have been sought in every phase of 
social life, and depending on the advocate’s interests definitive answers have 
been given. All these become the basis of another project, or program, 
or organization to study the problem. It is possible that outside of sex and 
sin no other social concern has been given so much time, effort, and talent 
as the conduct of youth. 


Just to list a few of the reasons advanced for the current delinquency 
problem we have poverty, alcohol, frustration, lack of love, poor housing, 
broken homes, adult insufficiency, failure of religion, parental neglect, faith- 
less officials, easy money, faulty education, uncertainty created by war con- 
ditions, improper recreation, emotional instability, and, of course, the failure 
of properly conceived and timely applied discipline. 


In addition, there are those who find the cause, or part of the cause, in 
what juveniles watch, see, and hear. Such mass media as radio, television, 
motion pictures, comic books, burlesque, and newspapers have lately been 
indicted as socially irresponsible pandering to the lowest human desires and 
debasing and debauching youth with perverted and completely false reflec- 
tions of social behavior. This is a serious charge against a potent and 
important source of influence. 


How true is the widespread belief and in many cases the specific charge 
that certain forms of modern entertainment must shoulder the responsibility 
for a variety of destructive and immoral activities in which modern youth 
are increasingly involved? For example, does the boy or girl learn of new 
forms of crime, new methods and techniques to commit crimes, and after 
such instruction proceed to follow the specifications they saw in the pictures 
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whether television, theatre or comic book? If they do, how can we demon- 
strate the fact? How should we proceed to find out? How many youth see, 
read and hear the same things and do not imitate what they saw, heard, 
or read? 


Of course, we can read the case histories prepared for juvenile courts. 
We can probe our own experiences. We can read the autobiographies of 
racket men, drug addicts, and the varied assortment of hoodlums with which 
we deal. We can read the testimony of persons working with youth as they 
testify before official and private investigating committees. We can listen 
to clergymen, judges, professors and police commissioners. And after we 
have listened, learned, and pondered, where are we? I submit, we are right 
back where we started. 


For purposes of effective action and the formulation of programs to con- 
trol or reduce the difficulty, we are no better off than before we read all 
the alleged informed opinions of the experts. The fact is, no one knows 
how many youth are led into the evil ways of the malefactor because he 
read a comic book, watched a gangster picture, saw a particularly sordid and 
violent television program. We do know this. Millions more watch, read 
and see these trashy and vulgar adventures than use them as the point 
of departure for their own future conduct. 


When we remember that 800,000,000 copies of comic books appear each 
year, and conservatively, these are read by at least 90 per cent of the 
juveniles between 7 and 17, and in many cases read more than once, we 
must reserve any wholesale accusation against these publications as the direct 
cause of crime, since nationally only 2 per cent of our youth are arrested 
for criminal acts. 


Perhaps a brief survey of the authorities, textbook writers, and persons 
we all must regard as earnest, honest, and competent investigators may at 
least acquaint us with what the best minds have learned and believe are 
the effects of such types of leisure-time activities as I have enumerated. 
let us assume they should know, that is their job, they are paid for it. If 
they can help us, we are only too glad to have their advice. It is not 
the policeman’s primary function to find out how the youth gets into trouble 
but to pick him up on reasonable evidence that he is in trouble and 
probably was responsible for the trouble which engaged our attention. 


The scientific works, textbooks, and monographs by recognized authorities 
tither did not mention any of the forms of entertainment as influential in 
causing juvenile misconduct or took the safe position of saying radio, tele- 
vision, and motion pictures must not be overlooked in any analysis of de- 
linquency. Practically all of them ignored comic books—not because they 
may not have any relationship to delinquency but rather because the author 
had little confidence in any of them as a causation factor in juvenile crime. 
For example, Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck’s authoritative Unraveling 
Juvenile Delinquency revealed that one half the delinquents as compared 
with one tenth the non-delinquents attended the movies excessively, 3 to 4 
times a week. The authors concluded that “evidently the vicarious excite- 
ment of motion-picture thrillers was a way of satisfying the strong craving 
for adventure which characterized the delinquents.” 

Maud Merrill, in her Child Delinquency, confirmed the Gluecks’ conclusion 
that delinquents were more rabid movie-goers than non-delinquents, and that 
cys preferred adventure and girls romantic stories. Hans von Hentig, in 

Crime: Causes and Conditions, came to the conclusion that movies gave 
4 false reflection of life and human relations, and that the methods and 
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techniques of crime as presented by movies might and could stimulate youth 
to have a go at it. Justice Jacob Panken of the New York City Children’s 
Court, known for his “reading therapy” of delinquency, claimed in his The 
Child Speaks that the “child becomes conditioned to the unsavory” and that 
the movies were a lure to truancy and might incite to robbery and burglary. 
Walter Reckless of Ohio State University, in his text, Criminal Behavior, 
suggested that the indirect effects of the movies might be seen in conduct 
associated with delinquency, immorality, and crime, but these were probably 
ae in their influence depending on the class, sex and status of the 
juvenile. 


Herbert Blumer and Philip H. Hauser of the University of Chicago, in 
Movies, Crime and Delinquency, found that about 10 per cent of the male 
offenders and 25 per cent of the females studied said that the motion pic- 
tures were a “potent factor in their delinquent careers.” Martin H. Nev- 
meyer of the University of California, in his Juvenile Deliquency in Modern 
Society, after a fairly careful analysis of the relationship of movies, theatre, 
radio programs, newspapers, periodicals, comic books, and unsupervised 
dance halls stated: “It must be recognized that the correlations between 
community institutions and delinquency involve elements of conjecture.” 


The professor is not only cautious but completely honest. Milton L. 
Barron of Cornell University, in his The Juvenile in Delinquent Society, 
published in the spring of 1954, in discussing mass media, believed that the 
methods and actions depicted by comic books lead children to accept violence 
as a means of solving their problems but it “is impossible to come to an 
unqualified conclusion in behalf of or against the theory that the mass media 
‘cause’ delinquent behavior.” He suggests that the assumption that juveniles, 
because they are all in the same age group, will have the same reactions 
and their entertainment experiences will therefore have the same effects, is 
unsound. For example, a child from a high-rate area of delinquency will 
not be affected in the same way as a child from a low-rate delinquency 
area even if they sit side by side watching the same organized violence and 
sexual activity. 


Probably the most uncompromising foe of comic books is Dr. Frederic 
R. Wertham, a New York psychiatrist of long experience in the field of 
delinquency. His has been the loudest and most articulate voice in de- 
manding that the harmful influence of comic books be eliminated by the 
simple expedient of getting rid of them. In his Seduction of the Innocent, 
Dr. Wertham proves beyond any cavil or peradventure of doubt that comic 
books constitute the supremely potent influence practically forcing young 
people to gouge out eyes, stab in the throat, buy switch blades, carry guns, 
and in general make life as unsafe and insecure as the paid hirelings of the 
comic book school of violence, double crossing and the jungle law allow. 


Dr. Wertham is not to be lightly brushed off. His scientific status is 
sound. He has been and is a respected expert on whom the trial courts 
of New York have called in forensic legal matters. But in all deference, 
I believe that his ‘case is either unproved or overproved. Whether these 
comic books and certain motion pictures and television programs are actually 
inciting to crime or are contrary to the general welfare and morals of 
the community is certainly not for police to say. 


One other study I should like to present to you is the Report of the New 
York State Joint Legislative Committee to Stucy the Publication of Comics, 
published in Albany in March of this year. Here is a slick paper report 
of 87 pages by an official Committee of the New York Assembly. The printed 
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sections contain laws proposed and passed and conclusions arrived at by 
the Committee and its trained investigators. The appendices show pictures 
and covers of comic books and pocket books, many of them alarming in 
their implications. A careful examination of this report convinces me as a 
citizen and a police officer that if the whole kit and kaboodle were banned 
tomorrow by law there certainly would be no loss to American culture and 
democracy. 


Precisely what earthly social use or purpose magazines and books serve 
that have to resort to blood, gore, violence, robberies of graves, armless 
ghosts, eye-gouging, fire torture, and brain smashing, is difficult to under- 
stand. As the New York Report exclaimed in apparent impatience and 
nausea: “Who reads this trash?” Well, they peddle 800,000,000 each year. 
Someone must buy them. 


We have finished with the surveys, the studies, the books, and the reports. 
Now we must answer the question, “What influence do these forms of enter- 
tainment have on youth?” In June, 1954, a juvenile court judge in this 
city (New Orleans) wrote Federal Probation, the quarterly publication of 
the United States Courts, that two boys wrecked a private military school 
to the tune of $2,000. The judge wrote that the same incident, complete 
with methods, was on television two weeks before. In Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, a 19-year-old youth killed a woman in a perfect crime he read about 
ina magazine. In Philadelphia eight weeks ago two civic groups petitioned 
the Mayor to ban lurid publications. They claimed such publications “un- 
questionably contributed to the moral degeneration” of their children. 


As police officers we are required to be impartial and impersonal. Only 
where we have reasonable evidence and probable cause can we move in. 
We are not the keepers of our community’s conscience. You and I know 
from bitter and exasperating experience that arrests based on opinions or 
judgments involving effects of immoral, lewd, or lascivious publications or 
conduct are the most difficult to sustain in a court of law. We know they 
are bad. Everyone knows they are morally harmful, but the statute and 
the court require legal proof, not moral conviction. If we had our way, of 
course, we would get rid of entertainment that is morally damaging not 
only to youth but to anyone. But we live in a society where we have a 
number of moral norms. We are hired to enforce the law, maintain order, 
and keep the peace. 


Such entertainment as I have mentioned may contribute to crime and de- 
linquency. For certain kinds of persons they may be overwhelming stimu- 
lants to crime and immoral conduct. Here is the main difficulty in making 
any hard and fast generalization. Millions see, hear, and read the same 
things; only a small percentage actually cause trouble for us, themselves 
or others as a result. We cannot, we dare not, we most certainly ought not, 
act as censors. We have neither the competence nor the authority nor for 
that matter the duty to do so. 


In my opinion, certain radio, television, and motion picture programs, 
together with stage shows, comic books, and other types of fantastic escape 
routes for youth featuring crime and violence, as well as degeneration and 
infidelity, tend to vulgarize and cheapen our whole system of moral values. 
The decent, honorable, and righteous way of life is mirrored as soft, timid, 
and somewhat less than he-man and red-blooded. Thus I conclude that certain 
forms—not all, by any means—of entertainment give our youth a false 
Picture of the way police operate, the community functions, and normal 
human beings live day after day. 





MEETING THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
CEREBRAL PALSIED CHILD 


MISS KATHRYN C. COLTON, CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC, 
A. HARRY MOORE SCHOOL, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Educational problems of the cerebral palsied present a real challenge, 
These problems are not limited to the school alone but because of shortness 
of time this discussion will be confined to specific problems of the cerebral 
palsied, pertinent to or involved in the school program. There are at present 
119 cerebral palsied pupils in the A. Harry Moore School. What are the 
educational problems of these children? 


The problems are numerous and varied. Excessive sensory defects usually 
accompany the major disability of cerebral palsy. Complex and multiple 
problems are present because of serious vision, hearing and speech defects. 
Speech has been found to be a major involvement. Lack of hand dominance 
and seizures are problems to be dealt with by educators. Hand function 
is highly important. In a group of 1,200 cerebral palsied children only 
14.3% had two good hands while 26.2% had two poor hands. This is 
significant from the general educational viewpoint, the possibilities for voca- 
tional training and in meeting problems of ordinary daily living. 


Another problem is the establishment of a true appraisal of intelligence. 
Much discussion takes place today about a need to develop new tests for 
the cerebral palsied child. The problem, as we see it, is to find out how 
each cerebral palsied child compares with the accepted normal scale. They 
must live in a world set up with standards for the so-called normal. Special 
application and intcrpretation of present standard tests are required. Im- 
proved testing techniques and more experienced test administrators are 
needed for this group. 


Other problems found to be common among these children include: emo- 
tional and personality problems—lack of attention span and of powers of 
concentration—lack of muscular coordination—lack of eye-hand coordina- 
tion. 


A difficult problem that must not be overlooked is the assurance to these 
children that they will experience success. Some have never known success 
in an undertaking until they come to school. How can this be provided? 


Who can help solve these problems? The right kind of teachers and ther- 
apists can help most in bringing about the child’s development into a happy, 
well-informed, self-reliant and socially adjusted person. The teacher should 
be a special type of person—intelligent, understanding, kind, patient, cheer- 
ful, able and willing to assume some disagreeable tasks, at times, but a 
person who likes children and who likes to teach. She must be willing to 
cooperate with others, for the task of educating cerebral palsied pupils 
brings many persons into the picture. 


Since the numerous associated physical defects have a direct bearing upon 
academic and vocational training, the teacher must be aware of each child’s 
personality, emotionality, capabilities and limitations. It is essential that 
the child be seen as a total child, and that it is well understood how this 
pupil deviates from the normal both physically and mentally. 
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Effective learning does not depend upon the teacher alone but upon the 
entire school staff from the principal to those who take care of the building. 
The principal who administers the total school program needs a competent 
and willing staff to solve the complicated problems that arise. The planning 
of the whole educational program so that teachers may be acquainted with 
all the facets of the educational picture is very important. The pupils, like 
any normal children, need to be provided with the three determinants of 
learning—opportunity, guidance and success—and educational programs must 
be planned for each on an individual basis. A large school staff is necessary 
(Med. 14, Ed. 40). In the A. Harry Moore School the medical and educa- 
tional departments are under one roof and the two departments are closely 
integrated. The daily school program includes: 1) medical services admin- 
istered by doctors, physical and occupational therapists, nurses, matrons and 
a medical secretary, 2) educational services given by a department which 
comprises regular grade classes from kindergarten through second year high 
school, two special cerebral palsy classes, one class for physically and men- 
tally retarded pupils, a guidance clinic which includes a remedial instruction 
section, ten teachers of special subjects (physical education, music, indus- 
trial arts, household arts, speech correction, lip reading, special typing, watch 
repair, mechanical dentistry, and power sewing machine), a librarian and 
assistant librarian in a modern library, and a coordinator who conducts a 
follow-up program for all graduates and others who leave school. Employ- 
ment services are also offered through this office. 


Methods of teaching cerebral palsied children are similar in many ways 
to the teaching of physically normal children. A regular, periodic testing 
program provides for psychological and achievement testing of all pupils. 
Conferences with the principal, teacher and examiner are held after each 
testing period, and at such time each child’s case is discussed fully and 
plans for individual needs are made. Pupils are encouraged to make the 
most of the abilities they have. They are helped to face their limitations 
realistically. Parent interviews are encouraged so that parents are kept 
aware of the child’s school progress and needs. 


Each cerebral palsied pupil is given an individual intelligence examination 
and an effort is made to retest every two years. The children are expected 
to work up to their individual mental capacity and school achievement is 
compared frequently with mental age. Parents, teachers and therapists are 
cautioned as to how far and how fast a pupil should be expected to move 
on his educational program. From test results, plus the teachers’ observa- 
tions and evaluation of the pupil over a period of time, and the doctors’ 
treommendations, further academic plans are made, remedial instruction 
and vocational shop programs are initiated. 


Cumulative guidance folders are invaluable in setting up a full picture 
of the pupil. Specialized experimental instruction is needed for a number of 
children who have not been successful in achieving any educational success. 
This is provided by two experimental cerebral palsied classes and also by 
the guidance department. Remedial instruction is provided for children dur- 
ing periods of academic and emotional adjustment. 


Accurate psychological measurement can be secured through the use of: 
1) a series of intelligence and personality tests (Stanford Binet, W.I.S.C., 
Bender Gestalt, Ammons Picture Test, Vineland Scale, Rorschach tat-cat 
and other projective techniques), 2) extensive observation, 3) repeated tests, 
4) academic achievement made by the child. 


Many educational problems can be met by use of special equipment based 
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on individual needs, e.g., furniture, typewriters, enlarged reading materials, 
hearing aids, auditory training devices. 

The modified academic program solves other problems. If the cerebral 
palsied pupil cannot meet academic grades satisfactorily, he is given a 
special shop program for part of the day. At kindergarten and first grade 
levels a thorough reading readiness program solves some major problems, 


The brain injured pupil responds well to a multiple approach to learning 
known as VAKT training. In this the kinesthetic and tactile approaches 
are employed in addition to the usual visual and auditory approaches. It 
is important to discover which learning approaches give the greatest educa- 
tional return. This method is not only important in teaching the language 
arts, number concepts and space concepts but makes a valuable contribution 
in the field of eye-hand coordination, 


Building a speech vocabulary for beginners with severe speech involve- 
ment is important. The child is presented with a common object—a ball or 
a comb. He handles it, uses it and, as he learns to say the word, he gets 
a full understanding of the word. Dramatization of words is helpful, eg, 
“ap”—teacher arises as she says “up,” the child imitates her, etc. Later 
the child is instructed to say and indicate “up” to the elevator operator 
as the child enters the elevator. The garden, solarium, dining room, library 
and gymnasium are a few places where information is gained and vocabulary 
building is encouraged. As a child’s spoken vocabulary grows, a list of 
“his” words is made and circulated among those working with him. His 
reading material may be built on this list also. 


The flashmeter is a helpful educational device in conquering problems of 
limited concentration and short attention span. Through its use perceptual 
ability is developed, speed and skill in reading and writing is promoted, 
reversal tendencies are discovered and corrected and the child derives much 
satisfaction from the obvious success he has. 


Another solution for problems of attention and concentration is the ar- 
rangement of a section of the room with a three sided screen, painted black 
on the inside and having in this space a desk, lighted with a special lamp 
above it. Here, teacher and pupil work separated from all distraction. Chil- 
dren whose attention span did not exceed 1 or 2 minutes were able to work 
effectively for 12 minutes during the first use of this arrangement. 


Special training in typing—some typing with only one hand—has helped 
in cases of inability to write. The field of dramatics is excellent motivation 
in assisting these children to meet and sometimes overcome some of their 
handicaps. The cerebral palsied dancing class is a realistic technique not only 
in socializing these children but in developing coordination. 


A concrete rather than an abstract approach should play a large part 
in the educational program. Evaluation of personality, character and aca- 
demic ability are guiding principles in this work. Progress will be slow 
but in most cases it can be sure and satisfying to parents, teachers and 
pupils. Gains made by these children in their approach to normalcy are 
of great value and should not be denied to any of them. The evidence that 
they can improve if put on an appropriate school program should be an 
incentive for expanding the highly specialized services offered in some schools 
and needed in all schools for cerebral palsied children. 
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THE DEAF CHILD IN THE DAY CLASS 


SISTER SAINT ESTHER, S.S.J., 
ARCHBISHOP RYAN MEMORIAL INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Like Jacob, I have spent some time wrestling with an angel, but in my 
case, it was the angel of statistics, a spirit more elusive than was Jacob’s 
adversary. Have you ever tried to clutch at a figure? I have been seeking 
information on the day class for deaf children and, for the immediate purpose 
of this convention, I have limited my research to the Catholic field of 
education. Briefly, I have found that of the nine residential schools under 
Catholic auspices, eight have some day students. The day classes of the 
archdiocese of Chicago will be treated more exhaustively elsewhere. An 
interesting experiment in the diocese of St. Augustine, Florida, will engage 
our attention, as will the selfless and zealous work of religious teachers who 
take over catechetical classes for Catholic pupils who attend public schools 
for the deaf. And now let us look at the deaf child as he goes to class 
by the day. 

Within the past twenty-five years the educational picture has changed 
substantially, and that of the deaf is no exception. The number of schools 
has increased greatly, of course, with an amazing jump in the day school 
bracket. In the 1920’s, for example, there were 81 day schools. The number 
is now almost double, and may be found to be even more with the publica- 
tion of the 1954 figures not yet available. At any rate, it is known that 
5,649 attend public day schools and classes, roughly twenty percent of the 
total in all schools for the deaf. Residential schools do not make a practice 
of supplying data on day pupils but this is because the number is not 
significant. St. Mary’s in Buffalo, for instance, has only 22 day pupils out 
of its total registration of over 300. 


Going to school daily in six of our Catholic schools for the deaf, are 330 
boys and girls out of an estimated total of 1,664, or about 20%, a figure 
that parallels the over-all picture, 


One of the most comprehensive programs in the field is in operation at 
DePaul Institute in Pittsburgh, where the Sisters of Charity of Seton Hill 
have a total enrollment of 733 pupils, a figure that includes those attending 
Saturday sessions. When the school was founded in 1908, the celebrated 
Father Coakley, of happy memory, had the idea of making it a day school. 
However, the three pioneering Sisters had trained at Randolph and had 
visited residential schools throughout the country, and so they were desirous 
of making theirs a residential school. Their opinion prevailed. When in 1936 
Father Doherty became superintendent, he fostered the idea of admitting 
children under the age of six, and in this way the day school got its real 
start, for in admitting the younger children, the administration and staff 
agreed that it was advisable not to have the little ones separated from their 
parents overnight, but to have them attend as day pupils for as many days 
a week as it was judged their maturity would allow. By 1943 the day pupil 
idea had gained momentum so that now of the 399 who attend regular 
classes, 247 are day students. The remaining 152 go home week ends. 


Day pupils go to and from school by bus, in the case of the young children. 
Older children go by street car. School and parents work together on this. 
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Government surplus food is the mainstay of the free hot dinner. The school 
program is supported by diocesan funds and voluntary offerings made by 
the parents. The primary building and the pre-school unit are eloquent testi- 
mony of the generosity of the diocese of Pittsburgh. The Saturday clinic 
at DePaul developed from the testing program designed to test the young 
children in order to differentiate between the acoustically handicapped and 
the mentally defective. Now the clinic gives corrective work to those who 
have a speech or hearing defect not sufficiently severe to necessitate their 
being in a special school. 


At the Boston School for the Deaf where the Sisters of St. Joseph con- 
duct a state-supported institution, there is a total registration of 169 pupils. 
Of these, only 14 are day pupils, one of whom lives within walking distance 
of the school. The Commonwealth of Massachusetts reimburses the school 
for bus tickets given out and likewise pays the transportation expenses of 
pupils brought in private cars. Lunch is included in the tuition fee which 
is paid by the same source. The Sisters of St. Joseph also teach catechetical 
classes for the pupils of the Horace Mann School for the Deaf, the oldest 
day school in the United States for the deaf. A bus takes the children to 
the St. Francis de Sales School every Friday where classes are conducted 
from 2:00 to 3:30 by the Rev. John Welch, the Sisters and lay teachers 
from Horace Mann. 


Along the line of catechetical work, we have come across points that 
should be better known and that demonstrate the fact that this is a special 
apostolate in itself, worthy of more concentrated attention than can be 
given it at this time. Down in Baton Rouge, for example, two School Sisters 
of Notre Dame spend Saturday and Sunday at their work of instructing 
the deaf. Sister La Salle reports that there are about 150 Catholic children 
at the Louisiana State School for the Deaf. Teaching these on Sunday are 
Sister and her companion for the past ten years, Sister Olivia, and three 
lay persons who teach at the school. Classes are held at St. Agnes’ which 
is five blocks from the institution. Here there is class from 9:15 to 10:15, 
after which the children go to the 10:30 Mass. The Rev. Julien Grehan, 
C.SS.R., goes to Baton Rouge on the first Friday of each month when he 
preaches to the adult deaf of the city and hears their confessions. On 
Saturday he hears the confessions of the children who then receive Holy 
Communion on Sunday at the 7:30 Mass. After breakfast the children 
return to St. Agnes’ where they have their regular Sunday school. On 
Saturdays the Sisters teach 40 children from the state school for colored 
deaf children. All catechetical expenses are defrayed by His Excellency, 
the Most Rev. Archbishop Rummel of New Orleans. 


Going from Louisiana to Flushing, Long Island, we find another active 
catechetical group led by Sister Joseph Brendan and Sister Louis Marie 
of the Sisters of St. Joseph of Brentwood. Every Saturday from 10:30 to 
noon the Sisters meet with the children, eleven in number, who attend the 
Lexington School and P.S, 47 in New York City. The ages range from 
8 to 15. Noting the individual differences in intelligence as well as in 
hearing loss and speech difficulties, the Sisters have determined upon the 
fortuitous plan of giving each child individual instruction. In doing this 
the Sisters are aided by a corps of volunteers from Bishop McDonnell High 
School. The Sisters hold meetings with their “Saturday Faculty,” as they 
call the girls, make a lesson plan for each child and guide the young teachers 
in their dealings with their charges. Father Sherman, director of the Apos- 
tolate of the Deaf, Queens branch, is on hand to assist in the Saturday 
classes. It is he who hears the confessions of the deaf. 
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Sister Joseph Brendan noted, in attempting to teach the Hail Mary and 
other prayers, that the children prayed well as a group. When taken 
separately, their recitation was a different story. To stimulate individual 
progress, the Sisters had a chart made showing the various shrines of Our 
Lady, each shrine representing a different prayer, such as the Our Father, 
Hail Mary, ete. As the child proves he can say the prayer alone, he is 
permitted to put a picture of a boy, labeled with his own name, in a slit 
beneath the shrine. When he has mastered all the prayers assigned and 
has thus visited all the shrines, he is said to have made a pilgrimage. Com- 
petition is keen among the deaf children to make the pilgrimage for it 
means the awarding of a prize. 

And now we come to a teaching situation that has aroused much interest 
among educators of the deaf. I refer to the project undertaken by the 
Sisters of St. Agnes’ School in St. Augustine, Florida. Here a group of 
12 hard of hearing children from the Florida State School have been in- 
tegrated with hearing children in a normal school situation. The youngsters, 
in age, 9 to 18, are grouped according to their ability in their respective 
grades. All wear hearing aids successfully, and in general, do fairly well 
in speech reading. Nine of the children attend full session, 8:30 to 2:30; 
the other three go only to afternoon classes. 

Sister Joan of Arc of the Sisters of St. Joseph pointed out that St. Agnes’ 
is acting as a proving ground for the twelve from the State School. The 
children are learning to cope with ordinary school life while keeping in close 
contact with the trained personnel of the State School who can help them 
hurdle obstacles that may come up. It is hoped that these children will, 
in time, be able to return to their respective homes and adjust themselves 
to ordinary school life. St. Agnes’ has proved that the State School 
youngsters mix well with the hearing children and have made a satisfactory 
adjustment thus far. The plan has been in operation three years. 

The Sisters also conduct catechetical classes for about thirty deaf and 
blind children from the State School. At the sessions held on Wednesday 
afternoon at the Florida school, the Sisters are aided by two lay teachers 
of the deaf and blind and by Father Costiou of the Cathedral of St. 
Augustine who hears confessions and gives whatever spiritual help is needed. 
The Sisters are high in their praise of the cooperation existing between 
the authorities of the State School and the members of the church in St. 
Augustine. For the ten years that they have been conducting classes at 
the school, the religious teachers have received nothing but respect and 
kindness. It is most encouraging to hear reports such as this when we know 
that all the technical skill and equipment of the public schools will avail 
the children nothing if their religious development is neglected. 

A similar spirit of cooperation has always existed between the Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf and the Sisters who do catechetical work. Until recently 
two Sisters from the Archbishop Ryan Memorial Institute traveled to Mount 
Airy each Sunday to help with the religion classes held at Holy Cross School. 
A touch of humor was injected a few years ago when a Better Hearing Week 
Exhibit in Gimbel Brothers displayed two pictures of the one Sister. In one 
she was teaching her own group at the Archbishop Ryan; in the other, she 
was teaching a group of the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. The present 
faculty of the Sunday School consists of eight Sisters of St. Joseph from Chest- 
nut Hill, Cecilian Academy, and Holy Cross School. Priests from Holy Cross 
Church hear the monthly confessions of the children. The Rev. Stephen Land- 
herr, C.SS.R., gives religious instruction every Monday at the school, with the 
courteous permission of the headmaster, Dr. Edward Twitmyer. 

Father Landherr also assists as spiritual director and confessor for children 
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of the Willis and Elizabeth Martin School, the public day school for the deaf 
in Philadelphia. Every Tuesday afternoon, two Trinitarian Sisters assisted 
by a teacher from the Martin School, hold classes in religious instruction for 
about twenty-five deaf children. When the children have been prepared for 
First Hcly Communion, they receive it at the annual Communion Mass of 
the Philadelphia Guild to Aid the Deaf and Hard of Hearing. 

The Archbishop Ryan Memorial Institute has today 57 pupils, the number 
of day students being 28, a large number for a small school, but necessitated 
by the limitations of the physical plant of the present school. The parents of 
students arrange for their transportation, generally with car pools in opera- 
tion. The older children use street cars. If a school affair keeps the children 
in the evening, parents call for them since traveling alone at night is not 
encouraged. 

The day students at the Archbishop Ryan Memorial pay no tuition. If they 
can do so, the parents give $5.00 monthly for a hot dinner served daily. 

Two programs launched recently will grow steadily more worth while as 
time goes on. The first to be set up was the St. Francis de Sales Youth Group, 
a club for teen-agers, not only from our school, but from the Martin School 
and the Pennsylvania School as well. The purpose of the association is to fos- 
ter the religious and social development of the young people, with emphasis 
on nurturing the spiritual foundation laid by our school and by the catechetical 
classes for the public schools. At the meetings held on the third Sunday of 
the month, Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament opens the program. If 
necessary, a business session is held, presided over by the group’s own officers. 
Dancing and refreshments follow, and the session breaks up at about four- 
thirty giving the Mt. Airy boarders time to check in after their week-end 
leave. The Catholic Guild has shown a keen interest in the young people’s 
group. Eventually they hope to number them among the Guild’s membership 
where Father Landherr will keep a check on them once they leave school. As- 
sisting also in the running of the youth group is the Ave Maria Guild, former 
U.S.O. entertainers, who are teaching the teen-agers square dances and helping 
them polish their social dancing. 

The admittance age at the Archbishop Ryan Memorial is four years, but to 
compensate for our inability to accept younger children, we have organized a 
clinic for the parents of deaf babies. Our original purpose was to help mothers 
in their use of the Tracy Correspondence Course. The administrators of the 
Tracy Clinic have given us their permission to use the material with the parents 
and commend the idea of having the parents meet for group discussion as 
well as personal help with individual problems. We are also using the Clinic 
for a springboard for the evaluation of the young children whom we refer to 
the audiology department of St. Christopher’s Hospital where the Commonr- 
wealth maintains a clinic headed by Dr. Milton Brutten. Dr. Brutten has 
visited. our school for the past two years and is generous in his praise of the 
work he has observed. He has repeatedly offered his services to us and is 
eager that we open a nursery school to absorb the children now being pre- 
pared at home by the Tracy Course. That idea, however, is still in the lap of 
God, an ideal resting place for such a plan. 

And whither the A.R.M. Institute? The archdiocese is even now planning 
to build on the foundation an institution and a clinic for the deaf and hard 
of hearing which will be of great service to Philadelphia and the neighboring 
communities. The plans are now under consideration and it is the intention 
of His Excellency, Archbishop O’Hara, to do all he can to hurry them along 
to completion. Knowing our Archbishop and the strides that have been made 
in Philadelphia since his coming, we are completely confident that the educa- 
tional future of the Catholic deaf children of this area is indeed a bright one. 
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THE SPEECH CLINIC AND THE TRAINED THERAPIST 


SISTER M. CLARE EDWARD, 0.S.F., COLLEGE OF | 
ST. FRANCIS, JOLIET, ILL. 


Our philosophy of education will be realized with respect to persons with 
speech problems when we fulfill two obligations. We must understand that 
an individual with defective speech is of concern to Catholic education, and 
we must organize our own speech clinics and train our own speech therapists. 


These two obligations rest on the fact that we do have children with speech 
problems in Catholic schools. Data about this fact is scarce. To provide some 
necessary statistics two of our seniors at the College of St. Francis last year 
did a speech survey of the Joliet elementary parochial schools with the per- 
mission of Monsignor Joseph A. Wagner, Superintendent of Schools in the 
Diocese of Joliet. The average percentage of speech problems revealed in 
this survey was 11.9%. 


This figure—11.9%—means there are perhaps as many children with speech 
problems in Catholic schools as there are in public schools. From a survey of 
public schools Charles Van Riper in his book Speech Correction, Principles 
and Methods discloses that 10% have some kind of defective speech.’ In the 
book, Speech in Education, Ollie Backus states that 15-25% of the public 
school population will manifest some type and degree of speech problem.’ 


But despite the fact that we have children with speech problems, are they 
an obligation to us? In the light of eternity, have we any concern with the 
person who has a speech problem? To answer this question, let us make three 
considerations. 


First, there is the example of Christ. Christ saw fit to open the ears and 
loose the tongue of the man born deaf and thereby dumb. Herein we have a 
pattern of speech rehabilitation. None other than Christ is our Divine Model— 
even in the newly developed science of speech therapy. However, we realize 
that Christ did not give the deaf man his hearing and speech merely to pro- 
vide a sense of achievement. No, His foremost aim was the salvation of this 
man’s soul. Neither should we be satisfied with nor justified by any lesser 
purpose. 


Second, there is the possibility of an improved natural foundation through 
which grace may better manifest itself. The speech therapist, as any teacher, 
works directly against the effects of original sin. Overcoming another defect 
in his wounded nature, the child with rehabilitated speech has a slightly more 
perfect nature through which the supernatural life of sanctifying grace may 
express itself. 


Third, there is the hope that the Holy Spirit will have another channel 
through which to speak the Word of Love. We know God has willed all Chris- 
tians should be instruments of the Holy Ghost. But when certain members 
of the Mystical Body have defective speech, the designs of the Holy Spirit are 
oftentimes impeded by inarticulate communication. With his improved speech, 
the former speech defective is a far more fit instrument of the Holy Spirit. 


1Charles Van Riper, Speech Correction, Principles and Seems (New York, 1954), p. 33. 
2 Ollie Backus, Speech in Education (New York, 1943), p. 
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Therefore, we may ask again, in the light of eternity, have we any concern 
with the child who needs help in his communication through speech? 


Yes, we have. The answer is as simple as that. First, Christ set us the ex- 
ample. Second, following this example, the speech therapist improves the na- 
tural foundation through which supernatural life is better manifested. Third, 
the Holy Spirit may thus be provided with another mouthpiece for God’s Word. 


Although this obligation to the child with a speech problem is recognized, 
it might still be pleaded that he be sent to a speech clinic on a secular campus 
since facilities and personnel are lacking in Catholic circles. But it must be 
firmly maintained that we should establish our own clinics. I fear the salva- 
tion of souls is endangered in the speech clinic on the secular campus. The 
reasons for this fear are apparent when we examine the purpose of a speech 
clinic. 

There is a twofold purpose behind a speech clinic on a college campus: 1) 
the correction of speech problems; 2) training of speech therapists. Occasion- 
ally the purpose may be threefold, with research added. None of these pur- 
poses can be wholly separated from a philosophical point of view. Exactly 
what is the philosophy met on the secular campus—especially in the speech 
clinic? 

Unfortunately it has been inspired by Deweyism and harmful aspects of 
Freudian analysis. Special teachers in these schools have received a typical 
Dewey-Freud combination of philosophy as props for the techniques in their 
fields. To date no speech correction text has been published with a totally ac- 
ceptable philosophical background. 


Why has the field of speech correction been a particular prey of the Dewey- 
ites and Freudians? Since speech is an index of personality, the rehabilitation 
of the person with a speech problem often entails a great deal of mental 
hygiene. The Deweyites say, “Don’t restrain this child in any way or his 
speech problem will be heightened.” And the Freudians hold that his defective 
speech is caused by a sex repression or frustration. Much harm can occur 
to the personality of the child—or adult—who is subjected to therapy informed 
with such philosophical views. Let it be understood that I am not condemning 
the well-meaning speech therapists whose training has led them to believe 
these things. But I am definitely condemning Dewey’s secularized point of 
view and Freud’s misinterpretation of sex, for they have undoubtedly warped 
the lives of many who have sought speech therapy on the secular campuses. 


Not only is the soul of the speech defective endangered in the secular clinic 
but also the soul of the student therapist. Since we have always insisted, 
whenever possible, on Catholic education for Catholic teachers, we dare not 
relax with respect to speech therapy. In the event that 


. .. a Catholic student of college age desires to assist in meeting the 
education problem of defective speech, should we force him to seek secular 
education because we do not offer him the preparation on the Catholic 
campus? Souls redeemed by Jesus Christ are too precious to be thus 
thrown into danger. We know the answer to the question of speech ther- 
apy on the secular campus for the Catholic student is “No.” Catholic 
education—one area for actual Catholic Action—has the obligation to help 
the Church “restore all things in Christ.” 

Shall speech therapy be excluded from making its contribution to the 
restoration of all things in Christ? .. #* 


% Sister M. Clare Edward, O.S.F., ‘‘Role of the Speech Clinic in the Catholic College,” The 
Catholic Educational Review, Nov. 1954, pp. 531-32. 
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A number of Catholic colleges to date have decided that speech therapy 
shall not be excluded and that they have an obligation to “restore all things 
in Christ.” Some of them who offer speech therapy during the undergraduate 
period are Mt. Mercy College, Philadelphia; Mundelein College, Chicago; 
Dominican College, Racine, Wis.; Alverno College, Milwaukee; Mercy College, 
Detroit; Marywood, Scranton; DePaul Institute, Pittsburgh; College of New 
Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y.; and College of St. Francis, Joliet. 


Both undergraduate and graduate programs for the M.A. are given at Catho- 
lic University, St. Louis University and Marquette University. 


This listing is by no means all-inclusive. It was meant merely to indicate 
that a representative number of Catholic institutions are taking this matter 
of speech correction and the training of Catholic therapists seriously and are 
doing something about it. Not all of these colleges and universities offer suf- 
ficient courses to meet the requirements of the professional organization of 
speech correctionists—the American Speech and Hearing Association—but at 
least a beginning has been made. 


It is hoped that more religious will be able to prepare on the Catholic cam- 
pus for this special field and be listed as members of the American Speech 
and Hearing Association. Likewise it is to be desired that every classroom 
teacher have at least a basic background during the period of teacher train- 
ing. The trained therapist relies on the properly orientated classroom teacher. 
In turn the prepared classroom teacher can handle many speech problems— 
particularly articulatory ones—and will know whom to recommend to the 
speech therapist. 


Taking a summary view, we have seen that we do have an obligation toward 
those with speech problems, and that there is a real need for the establishment 
of speech clinics under Catholic auspices and for speech therapists prepared 
with correct philosophical and theological backgrounds. And as this special 
field becomes more prominent in Catholic education, I would like to see the 
following words of Dr. Russell Bowie repeated at the dedication of every new 
speech clinic. Dr. Bowie said: 


May all who come through these doors to find encouragement and help 
go out again into larger and freer life. Today and through the years to 
come may the spirit of truth and kindness flourish here. May wisdom 
and skill be blessed to the help of many, so that through what is here 
accomplished multitudes may speak with joyful lips.‘ 


These words were first expressed in 1939 at the dedication of the present 
National Hospital of Speech Disorders in New York City. Such thoughts are 
appropriate for any institution dedicated to education. More specifically they 
apply to a speech clinic functioning under Catholic auspices and thus inspired 
by the example of Christ. Is any but Christ the “spirit of truth and kindness”? 
To what source but Christ can we turn for “wisdom and skill . . . blessed to 
the help of man’? 


Finally let it be added that the “charity of Christ urges us” to provide aid 
for those who lack intelligible speech. If a “cup of cold water” given in Christ’s 
name is given to Christ Himself, may we not also say that the speech therapist 
gives to Christ the power to speak with dignity when she gives herself in 
charity to the rehabilitation of the speech defective in the Catholic clinic? 


‘Dr. W. Russell Bowie, reprinted on the front cover of the 1946-47 report of the National 
Hospital of Speech Disorders, New York City, N.Y. 





THE ROLE OF THE ITINERANT NUN IN THE 
PHILADELPHIA PROGRAM 


SISTER M. LALANDE, I.H.M., GOOD SHEPHERD CONVENT, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


My part in this panel is to describe the role of the itinerant nun in the 
remedial reading and speech defective program now in operation in Philadel- 
phia. The program had its beginning as a result of a survey made in the 
early part of 1953 by the Diocesan superintendents at the request of our arch- 
bishop, the Most Reverend John F. O’Hara, C.S.C. The purpose of the survey 
was to determine the number of children in the archdiocese with mental or 
physical handicaps. 


Our work is the outcome of the study of only one facet of that survey, the 
slow learner. It was evident from the findings that many children fell into 
this category. However, sister-power would have to be applied sparingly in 
the care of the exceptional children so that the other pupils in the school sys- 
tem would not suffer. 


We all know that slow learners require special attention in every subject. 
To accomplish this it would be necessary to establish several centers wherein 
the children could receive the needed help. Our superintendents realized the 
impossibility of setting up such clinics in various parts of the diocese, and 
the still greater task of obtaining sufficient sisters to staff these clinics. Con- 
sequently, it was decided not to wait for the ideal situation, but to devise a 
plan for immediate action. 


In the archdiocese of Philadelphia nearly every parish has a school. At 
present there are 333 elementary schools with a total enrollment of 173,811 
children. Imagine the gigantic task of reaching the slow learners of such a 
large school system when the sister-power is limited as it is today! 


Rev. John J. Graham, D.D., assistant superintendent of schools in Phila- 
delphia, was placed in charge of the program. It was under his able direction 
that plans were formulated, and definite steps were taken to provide help for 
the children with reading and speech defects. Since it is generally agreed 
that slow learners are usually retarded in reading, our plan for these children 
is principally a remedial reading program. 


Doctor Graham consulted with the various community supervisors. The 
first plan submitted was to have a centrally located school, to which these 
children could be taken daily. This presented three problems: 1) Transporta- 
tion—the younger children would have to be brought to the school by their 
parents. Wintry weather would bring transportation hazards even for the 
older children. 2) The school would soon be labeled as a school for O.B.’s. 3) 
Since retarded pupils of upper grade levels are often disciplinary problems, 
it would be unwise to have these children traveling through the city. Other 
difficult matters to be solved, such as truancy, would soon arise. 


Some of the members of the consulting board thought that, if the parents 
were interested enough to provide transportation, they might not care to 
have their children labeled as retarded. If the parents were not interested, 
they would probably make no effort to see that their children attended the 
classes. 
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To offset these difficulties, it was decided that the teachers be brought to the 
children; hence, the program of the itinerant nun came into being. Our plan 
is in accordance with the Christian fundamental principle that the handicapped 
children should attend normal school classes when attendance is beneficial. 
Furthermore, we feel that the presence of the special teacher in the school 
will not only help the pupils and the teachers, but also will arouse a conscious- 
ness Of the needs of the slow learners. 


At present 15 sisters of 7 religious communities are engaged in the work 
of teaching remedial reading and speech correction. Seventy-five schools have 
been selected, each sister being assigned to five. A remedial teacher spends 
a full day a week in a school. Her schedule is so arranged that on a certain 
day of each week she visits the same school. For example, every Monday 
I visit St. Clement School, and every Tuesday I go to the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment School, and so on. The itinerant sister teaches 8 periods a day, with a 
maximum of 12 students in a group. It is estimated that approximately 7,500 
children are reached each school year. At the end of that time the sisters 
proceed to another group until every school in the archdiocese has been visited. 


As for our roster, since the survey showed that remedial reading requires 
the greater attention, more periods are devoted to this subject than to speech 
correction. 


In the reading program children from grades 2 to 8 are considered, with 
concentration in the lower and the intermediate grades. To discover the pupils 
who will benefit from this work I. Q. tests are administered. The testing takes 
place in the spring of the year because we feel that at this time the classroom 
teacher is better able to select the children in need of help. By means of an 
informal reading inventory the level of each child is determined, and he is 
then placed in the group where he belongs. The reading period lasts 45 min- 
utes. Each lesson includes instruction in phonetic analysis, vocabulary study, 
and reading, with stress on comprehension. 


In the speech correction class children from grades 1 to 8 are accepted. 
Since it is necessary to limit the number of speech classes to two each day, 
those pupils in greatest need of therapy are selected. Most of our work in 
speech correction deals with articulation defects, but the stutterers and the 
children with cleft palates are also included. In examining those with articu- 
lation defects, pictures are used to check on the initial, medial, and final con- 
sonant sounds. Speech in conversation, as well as speech while reading orally 
is also checked. In the schools in Philadelphia records of audiometer tests are 
available. Such records help us discover those children who have speech de- 
fects because of a hearing impairment. The speech period is a 30-minute 
period. It includes relaxation exercises; tongue, lip, and jaw exercises, if they 
are necessary; and correction of one defective sound at a time. 


There is no tuition charged for our special education program. The teach- 
ers’ salaries are paid through the office of the diocesan superintendent. Like- 
wise, all equipment—tests, charts, and so forth—are supplied through the dio- 
cesan office. This arrangement is in keeping with the policies of the archdio- 
cese of Philadelphia, which provides free education for the children of both 
elementary and high school levels. 


In order to unify the work, regular meetings are conducted with Doctor 
Graham presiding. Present at this time are the remedial teachers and their 
community supervisors. Problems encountered by each teacher are discussed 
and remedies are sought. Among those that have been solved are the follow- 
ing: 1) Transportation—It has been agreed upon that the school receiving 
help be responsible for the transportation of the itinerant teacher. It is my 
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good fortune to have a car call for me each morning and bring me back to 
my own convent at the close of school in the afternoon. Since there is a woman 
driver, it is not necessary for me to have a companion. 2) Classrooms—Because 
of the shortage of space in the schools, it is seldom possible for classrooms 
to be provided for this use. However, we have been able to carry on our work 
in places used for other purposes, such as the school library, the auditorium, 
the lunch room, the boy scout meeting room, or the nurse’s office. 3) Books— 
Each school provides the necessary books for the remedial classes. As these 
books remain in the school, the inconvenience of carrying them from place 
to place is avoided. 


Whenever it is possible, the sisters teach in schools staffed by members of 
their own community. Since there are at present only 15 sisters engaged in 
the work, some have been assigned to teach in schools of other communities, 
For example, a Holy Child Sister may be appointed to conduct classes in a 
school where the Immaculate Heart Sisters teach. It is certain, however, 
that in this project there will be the same cooperation among the communi- 
ties as has existed in our diocesan high schools over the years. 


Two very important regulations concerning our work are 1) No remedial 
teaching may take place during the religion period. The purpose of this ruling 
is to stress the importance of religion in the Catholic schools. 2) In order that 
the itinerant nun may not become a convenience as a substitute teacher, the 
sisters are not permitted to take over classes in the absence of a regular class- 
room teacher. As a protection, a copy of the roster of each itinerant nun 
is filed in the office of the superintendent. Thus he knows where each sister 
is teaching at any particular time. Likewise, the superintendent has on file 
the names of the children in the classes, their ages, and the reading levels at 
which they are being taught. 


I have endeavored to explain to you this new venture in special education 
as it is conducted in the archdiocese of Philadelphia. No doubt many of you 
are wondering of what value is help given for a year at a time in large city 
schools where crowded conditions warrant continued remedial assistance? | 
cannot answer this question except to say that our program is still in the ex- 
perimental stage. We have found that in the short time we have been engaged 
in this work its results are gratifying: 1) In many instances, by the end of 
the school year children have reached their own grade level in reading. 2) Al- 
though other children have not attained their grade level in reading, they 
have acquired a feeling of self-confidence, so necessary for pupils of this type. 
They display an added interest in learning, which acts as a stimulus to self- 
improvement. 3) If we can take the classroom teachers as deciding factors in 
evaluating our program, we can, indeed, consider our work successful. They 
have been lavish in their praise of the progress made by the children in the 
remedial reading and speech correction classes. 

As I have already stated, our project is just beginning. Its future we trust 
to God, that He will guide and direct its course, in order to bring the greatest 
benefit to these, His little ones. 
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TRANSITIONAL TOUCHBACK 


SISTER MARY EUPHRASIA, R.G.S., DIRECTOR OF GIRLS, 
HOUSE OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


In these recent years re-educators have more adequately met and are con- 
tinuing to meet the psychic, emotional and physical needs of delinquents. 
This progress presupposes the use of a highly specialized staff, a more richly 
endowed accelerated program, and warm, colorful, well equipped, and spacious 
surroundings. The multiple function of the present-day re-education center 
considers rather seriously the needs of the problem child in detention, selective 
screening, preparation for placement, and the application of intensive thera- 
peutic procedures. 


The embryonic citizens to be de-delinquinized in a controlled environment are 
temporarily isolated from their communities; yet they are children already 
emotionally deprived and desperately need to be part of the world, to learn 
how to give to it and to take from it. The implication is this! Youth needs 
attachments and responsibilities. Father James Conroy, the associate editor 
of the national Catholic weekly, Our Sunday Visitor, suggests that if we give 
our youth problems to solve they will cease to be problems. 


Therefore, from the very beginning, we ought to prepare the child for dis- 
charge by socializing the student’s occupations within the framework of the 
re-educational program, assisting her to “keep in touch” with the home, the 
school, the Church, and the community. The Children’s Charter, Article XIV, 
states: “For every child who is in conflict with society, the right to be dealt 
with intelligently as society’s charge, not society’s outcast.” 


Can our re-educative service become more permanently curative through 
a supplementary program of transition with emphasis placed upon immediate 
transitional aftercare? Can we use greater vision, and perhaps less excessive 
supervision? Why can we not direct in a more positive manner through the 
provision of occasions in which youth could demonstrate the exercise of cre- 
ative thinking and independent judgment. Or, will the young adult be emanci- 
pated from an environment from which she will suddenly be forced to recover? 


Just what are some of the problems facing the re-educated child as she 
steps out of the center, often to return to the very conditions that gave rise 
to her difficulties? Some of these will come under the divisive groupings of 
negligible tendencies with regard to: a) religious and moral obligations, b) 
family adjustment, and, c) a deep uncertainty within her own soul, concerning 
what she wants to do, choice of friends, entertainment and employment. 


Why is it that upon returning home some children fail to attend Sunday 
Mass, frequent the Sacraments, or otherwise identify themselves in any active 
way with the parish organizations? 


Some parents, even in good faith, confound their returned daughter by re- 
minding her of past experiences, or threatening recommitment if she fails 
to meet their expectations. Too, the youth is often forced to view the same 
type of family situations as before. When the pressures become too great, the 
young adult may assert her total independence when she reaches her majority 
and leave the home. 


The re-educated youth often leaves the institution with a vague notion that 
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she will not measure up to being on her own after the security of group living, 
Her fears include failure to find decent employment within a few weeks, and 
the unhappy return to unwholesome friends and entertainment when dis. 
couragement sets in. Sometimes there is a desire to catch up on all the things 
one has imagined having missed during the stay at the center. This applies 
to those children whose performance within the agency is purely superficial, 
Lastly, there is occasionally a regrettable tendency to enter marriage as an 
escape from unemployment or unsatisfactory home adjustment. 


These observations, then, will assist in our analysis of why a transitional 
program is necessary, and guide us to the consequent which calls for some 
endeavor toward solution in attempting to ease the turbulent move of these 
young people from the guidance and direction experienced in the center to a 
new atmosphere of independence and insecurity. 


An all-inclusive program tending toward the achievement of a satisfactory 
transition may offer social-development services progressively through such 
media as: 


. Outings. 

. Vacations and camp experiences. 

. Job placements. 

. Opportunities to meet people at the institution. 
. Development of boy-girl relationships. 

. A period of “test-living.” 


Two or three months after placement a child’s orientation ought to be rather 
complete, so that opportunities to spend a Sunday with her family, participate 
in athletic events, sodality meetings, and other social functions can become 
most meaningful and beneficial to her. An obvious appraisal can be made by 
the student as she equates the standards of living in her own home and those 
exemplified at the center. 


Another anchorage in meeting transitional needs is the job placement for 
those students whose performance and good will are indicative of depend- 
ability, initiative, industry and cooperation. Employment may be part-time, 
after school and on Saturdays, or full-time. One institution has permitted its 
vesident seniors and others about to be released to obtain full-time employ- 
ment in offices, hospitals or industry. Financial independence is one determi- 
nant; the introduction to and the acceptance of new friends offer the stability 
which a young adult so urgently wants. Since young people are often vul- 
nerable to unfavorable influences, competent employment constitutes a timely 
and vital deterrent. 


The relatively new approach to the problem of transition is suggested in a 
period of “test-living’”’ in a transition home. In most cities and with most in- 
stitutions this is in the experimental stage. Ideally, it is a home in the full 
sense of the word and is located either on or close to the agency premises. It 
is best if the numbers here are relatively small for conformance with family 
living. The housemother as part of the re-educational center’s staff is thus 
enabled to help the teen-ager achieve a feeling of belonging within her social 
orbit on the basis of personal merit. A comprehensive pilot diagnosis can be 
made of each youth as she performs her duties in the home, attends a neigh- 
borhood school, or secures employment. Inter-personal relationships which 
emanate from such experiences eliminate the frustrating ordeal of moving into 
a completely new environment of acquaintances and routine. If a youth does 
well in three or four months, she is returned to her own home or community. 
If not, she is again placed for a further but shorter period of training in the 
re-educational center itself. 
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Introduction of the re-educated youth into the community necessitates the 
understanding and cooperation of educators and those in the industrial ranks. 
Sometimes the staffs of re-educational schools have found definite barriers of 
prejudice and social stigma unjustly erected by citizens, who, in the corporate 
order, actually have an obligation to help these former maladjusted teen-agers 
take their rightful place in society as responsible and honorable citizens. How 
very Sympathetic are most of us toward the physically handicapped child— 
and rightly so; yet should we not be equally interested in the spiritually handi- 
capped who is making a bid toward righteous living conscious that the gentle 
hand of God’s grace is the only implement that can effectively fortify the in- 
dividual’s efforts? 

The development of an independent conscience is one of the chief aims of 
re-education, so therefore we must help youth to determine what constitutes 
morality, integrity, and honor. In working toward this end, let us recognize 
that those in the field of special education and social work are today con- 
fronted with pressures and responsibilities that inevitably must lead to a par- 
tial reconstruction of the programs now in operation. 


The purpose of the transitional touchback is not to function as a separate 
entity, but rather to serve as an integrating force, thus enriching the entire 
service offered by the re-educative center. Most important and beautifully pre- 
sented in the bishops’ statement in 1950 is our recognition of the calling to 
care for these children: “Theirs is the great vocation to show him that he is 
a citizen, not only of this world, but of that other world which lies beyond 
with God, Whose Kingdom is the Kingdom of Children.” 





ROSARY CLINIC—ITS FUNCTION AS AN INTEGRAL PART 
OF NAZARETH 


SISTER GENEVIEVE, STAFF PSYCHOLOGIST, ROSARY CLINIC, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Nazareth is a new child care center in the archdiocese of Boston. Time does 
not permit me to describe adequately its natural or man made beauties, but 
perhaps we can take an airplane view. We see rolling lawns, flanked with 
stately trees, playgrounds with everything from jungle gyms to packing boxes; 
we see the semblance of a large fan, spreading itself out in ten cottages, the 
core of which is the chapel and administration section. The chapel embodies 
the spirit of Nazareth, depicted in an original painting of our Lord in the 
midst of children of many nations, thus symbolizing the total acceptance of all 
children, regardless of racial or religious background. 


Nazareth is unique in that it has a resident care program, a child guidance 
clinic, and a campus school. A child may come to Rosary Clinic for a diagnostic 
study while living in his own home. Hence, two thirds of our case load are 
out-patient. But if there is a need for temporary placement, while evaluating 
the child, he may live at Nazareth. Or a child may need a school program 
which affords smaller classes and individualized instruction by teachers trained 
in modern techniques. 


At present, there are 215 children in residence at Nazareth, ranging in age 
from infancy to adolescence—boys and girls. Needless to say, many of the 
children who come into resident care are emotionally upset, some are resentful 
of their own home conditions and of their coming to Nazareth. Some of the 
children have never known the meaning of love; others have known it and the 
feeling of loss in separation is unbearable. Again, they may be educationally 
retarded, either because their environment lacked stability or because of their 
own preoccupation and anxiety about home conditions. 


The child guidance clinic has been named Rosary Clinic in order to obtain 
the maternal protection of our Blessed Mother. This title has caused a slight 
confusion. One of our third grade girls presented herself at the clinic, wearing 
a look of expectancy. She held up a well-worn rosary—or rather, she held 
up the remaining three pieces—and said, “Can you fix my rosary?” We ex- 
plained to her that Rosary Clinic is not a clinic for fixing rosaries but it is 
for helping children. At this point, she looked so disappointed that we had 
to help her by reassembling the cherished beads. 


We have here the primary function of our clinic—to help children, at Naza- 
reth or outside of Nazareth. We help them by testing and evaluating them 
in order to plan the best possible school placement. We help them by giving 
a sympathetic ear to their confidences, their worries, complaints—their joys 
and disappointments. We help them by observing their progress at Nazareth 
and ascertaining when they are ready for foster home placement. 

Our staff is composed of a psychiatrist, clinical psychologists, psychiatric 
social worker, and pediatricians. These four disciplines cooperate to gather 
and evaluate diagnostic material and to plan therapy, collaborating with the 
child and the cottage Sister at Nazareth, or the parent if the child is in his 
own home. 
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A staff conference is held once a month for in-service training and the case 
is chosen primarily for that reason. There are other conferences scheduled 
on a weekly basis to discuss the case of an individual child. The cottage Sis- 
ters contribute their firsthand knowledge of the child, and the clinic staff keeps 
in close contact with the Sisters in order to interpret the child’s behavior 
and note his progress. In our work with out-patient cases the parents and 
teachers furnish us with the details of a child’s program. 


Since many of the Nazareth children are short-term residents, it was neces- 
sary to provide a school on the grounds. The majority of the resident children 
go out to school, oftentimes to the parochial or public school which they at- 
tended prior to their coming to Nazareth. Since the transient or short-term 
children would make a constantly changing classroom, it was necessary to 
accept neighborhood children who provide stability and regularity for the mov- 
ing population. 


The classes are small—30 to a class, with an over-all capacity of 240. As 
is the case with the cottage Sisters, the clinic staff works closely with the 
teachers in interpreting the diverse aspects of a particular child’s problem. 


In order to clarify some of the preceding material, I will cite cases wherein 
the threefold function of Nazareth has contributed to the total adjustment 
of individual children. 


Tommy is eight years old. As he so often tells us, he was seven when he 
came to Nazareth. He was referred to Rosary Clinic on an in-residence basis 
by a child guidance clinic, with the stipulation that, if his “conduct became 
unbearable,” the psychiatrist at the clinic would have him admitted to a State 
Hospital. Tommy presented the following “hard to accept” behavior. He was 
hyperactive, “all over the place,” had no regard for the property of others, 
set fires, bothered the neighbors by crushing their flower beds and painting 
their garage doors with bright orange paint—to mention only a few of his 
delightful pastimes. 


Tommy had been released for adoption when he was six months old. He 
was placed in a temporary foster home where he stayed for about one year. 
He was removed to a prospective adoptive home where he remained until the 
age of 314. The parents in this home doted on Tommy, gave in to his every 
whim, spoiled him with an overabundance of material things. When it was 
time for the adoption to become final, the foster mother made it known that 
she had a heart condition, and said that the doctor warned her that it would 
be a risk to keep Tommy. The child was removed from this home and placed 
in three other foster homes before coming to Nazareth. You can imagine the 
turmoil Tommy was in by that time. Nor is it difficult to understand Tommy’s 
reply to an adult who tried to tell him something that occurred when he was 
a baby, “Oh no, you don’t understand—I was never a baby—I came like this!” 


Nazareth accepted Tommy with all of his excitability, his heedlessness, his 
disregard for adults or other children. Holy Childhood School accepted him, 
despite the fact that he “sat” in his desk as if it were on fire—squirming, 
wriggling and springing from it many times a day. Rosary Clinic accepted 
him, discovered that he has an I. Q. of 119, worked with him through the 
stage when he changed his activity in the playroom every three minutes and 
left it at the end of an hour looking as though he had gone through all the 
Play materials with an egg beater. 

Gradually Tommy began to realize that he was accepted, he became con- 
scious that Nazareth was not going to say, “We can’t stand this boy another 
day” (as he had heard his foster mothers say). The first change that we 
noticed in this child was a growing awareness of adults as people; slowly he 
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seemed to develop consideration for others; slowly he seemed to be moving 
away from his own perpetual commotion and was able to settle down and 
complete a chosen activity. Tommy still has an uphill climb ahead of him, 
but at present he has advanced more than he has fallen back. 


Let us now consider how the availability of Holy Childhood School was the 
turning point in Rita’s adjustment. Rita is ten years old, in fifth grade of 
parochial school. She had been placed at Nazareth because of serious neglect 
of an alcoholic father and a mother on the verge of a “mental break.” This 
mother was frequently in a state of depression and had made one suicidal 
attempt. The cottage Sister noticed that Rita was moody, despondent, “living 
in a world of her own.” She was referred to Rosary Clinic because she had 
truanted from school and also because a large knife had been found under her 
pillow. The girl was seen immediately by our psychiatrist who said that she 
was in a state of reactive depression. He recommended placement at Holy 
Childhood School where it would be easier to observe and protect her. He 
further recommended that she be seen at Rosary Clinic every day. Rita has 
made an excellent school adjustment and seems relieved that she no longer 
has to make the trip to outside school. She has been able to express her anxie- 
ties, stating that she worries about her mother because her father is abusive 
to her when he is drinking. Arrangements are now under way for the mother 
to receive psychiatric help. 


Besides this work with the Nazareth children, Rosary Clinic has also ex- 
tended into the community, accepting children for study and evaluation on 
an out-patient basis. We work closely with the schools, contacting the class- 
room teacher, who aids us in understanding the child. The teacher is invited 
to participate in our staff conference, where she receives guidance and encour- 
agement in the handling of a specific problem. 


Whenever it seems feasible to refer a child to Nazareth for more intensive 
study, we do so. Sometimes when the main problem is a clash between mother 
and child, we recommend placement of the child at Nazareth and work with the 
mother during this period while the “air is cleared.” 


Many times removal from home would add to the child’s problem. In such 
cases, we utilize Holy Childhood School, where the small classes and individu- 
alized program provide him with the necessary stimulation and satisfaction 
that he needs. 


In all of our efforts to save the emotionally disturbed child, we have found 
that acceptance and understanding are the keys which admit us to him and 
enable us to work with him in building a better adjusted child. It is slow 
work, it is laborious work, but the changes are startling and gratifying. Often- 
times, I feel like one of our first Sisters who confided to St. Vincent that she 
was afraid that she was getting her reward here on earth because she loved 
her poor so much. St. Vincent’s reply brought consolation, “My daughter, you 
must love the poor in order to serve them.” 
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THE NEED FOR A TESTING PROGRAM IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


SISTER MARGARET LOUISE, ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Forty years ago the topic about which I have been asked to speak to you 
would have been superfluous. That was the period in the history of testing 
devices in which interest ran so high that some educators were forgetting the 
human element and relying almost completely on the magic of test findings. 
They had become so test-conscious that they were in danger of not seeing the 
children whom they were supposedly measuring. 


Likewise in the field of education and psychology, if you didn’t have an in- 
strument to probe into the child’s mind you were very likely to overlook the 
problem that you set out to investigate. Testing as such fell into bad repute 
and as with every confusion of means and ends it was right that it should. 
But the proverbial pendulum has made several full swings in a half century 
and here we are faced with the task not of warning you against testing but 
of furnishing proofs positive that some attention ought to be given to this 
thing called human measurement in the elementary school. 


Let us start by setting the limits within which we can conveniently move 
around. First, what is a testing program? Secondly, can we establish the 
need for one in the Catholic elementary school? 


By a testing program I mean, primarily, one that it constructed on the basis 
of standardized instruments of appraising pupil ability, personality and charac- 
ter traits, and achievement in school subjects. Add to this description the 
competent administration of the program by principals and teachers who not 
only file but wse the results and you have a better idea of what I mean. This 
would entail intelligent selection of the tests in accordance with the require- 
ments of the school and in keeping with budgetary and personnel limitations. 
It would also demand sufficient briefiing of the staff so that each member would 
be enabled to participate fully in the program, share its benefits, and avoid 
its inevitable pitfalls. A testing program such as this does by no means out- 
law the more subjective methods of pupil evaluation and appraisal. It merely 
complements those personal judgments and guesses which are probably as old 
as the race itself and by means of which intelligence has always been meas- 
ured, progress in school indicated, and personality and character traits rated, 
however, without the assurance of accuracy guaranteed by standard proced- 
ures, 


It is not the purpose of this paper to consider in detail the planning of a 
testing program, nor to suggest specific tests or scales that have enjoyed 
Widespread use and produced effective results. There are many sources of 
available help. I would hope that those interested would be stimulated to 
make further inquiries. 


_ My chief task is to prove that there is need for such a program in the Catho- 
lic elementary school. That word “need” too quickly connotes the much over- 
worked and much oversimplified “need psychology” of today. We hear a great 
deal of the needs of children. In fact, so-called basic needs are multiplied 
beyond calculation and only too often the really fundamental needs of the 
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human being are by-passed to make room for many frills, fads, and fancies 
in modern school planning. One argument that I shall use to justify this 
need in the eyes of the serious-minded school people who are patiently willing 
to listen is to point out that to be healthily modern as an educator of today’s 
children one must employ every means at his disposal to bring the best that 
the school can offer to the children. It is not sufficient to use the old; one 
must make use of the newer methods of finding out more about the children, 
Objective testing offers many advantages in this regard: 


1. It can help us to better classify the pupils. 


2. Early test results can stimulate teachers throughout the eight grades 
to probe further into the causes of deviate behavior. 


8. Often the causes of failure, emotional upset, delinquent behavior lie 
in areas of the personality that one least suspects as a casual observer, 
Testing can help here, too. Diagonsis is one of the outstanding values 
of a testing program. 


. After diagnosis of difficulties comes remedial work of every variety 
under the sun. Here again, the results of testing provide us with leads 
as to the most appropriate measures for guidance, rehabilitation, and 
corrective teaching. 


. While it is true the testing program is an invaluable tool in cases 
of deviate behavior, its results properly implemented have a much 
broader sphere for functioning in the entire elementary school period. 
Here is where program planning according to pupil ability levels comes 
into the picture—isolation of the gifted child, adjustments of the pro- 
gram for differences which occur normally in grouping from year to 
year, discovery of the mentally retarded and regulation of expected 
outcomes for all concerned. 


To that group of the unconvinced opposition camp, who say, “We've done 
very well all these years without a testing program,” shall we say, “Have 
you given the program a fair trial?” And, “Is it not possible that with it you 
could do a better job?” Don’t we frequently use the argument of depreciation 
and condemnation, without ever exploring the new ground. And I am willing 
to risk a guess that this is new ground for a great many Catholic educators 
even in 1955. No, I have not been able to make a national survey so that | 
cannot furnish statistics for my cleam. However, I did make a few calls and 
I did ask a few adroit questions before I started to expand my theme. On 
the one hand, there are some school systems to whom this is an old story; they 
have not only explored the ground but they have their blueprints in front of 
them; others have gone beyond this and are working on the superstructure 
of a testing program, getting expert specialized help from the more highly 
trained people in this field. On the other hand, there are some schools that 
do not even have the rudiments of a testing program. Their number is legion. 
This gives me the opportunity to make my most vehement appeal at this con- 
vention when we have on our thinking caps regarding the betterment of our 
schools throughout this nation. To have means at our disposal that would 
help to improve what we offer to our children and not to employ them is akin 
to ignoring the existence of the antibiotics in modern medicine and refusing 
to use anything but patent medicines and home remedies. It is worse evel 
than that; it is like the wholehearted sponsorship of quackery when fully a- 
credited physicians and surgeons are at our beck and call. 


My second line of argument is directed to those who say that existing meth- 
ods of diagnosis and appraisal of the subjective sort are adequate for the 
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needs of our schools. These people are just one step removed from the former; 
they are usually among the class that are willing to go through the motions of 
the diocesan requirement to have an I. Q. affixed to the terminal record of 
the student, but they do not interpret, they do not employ the results of their 
efforts for any educational purpose in their school. Their chief shortcoming 
as I see it, is a failure to recognize the tremendous lessons of differential 
psychology, namely that we ought to take more and more cognizance of the 
individual, who must do his own learning, and who brings to the task his own 
strengths and weaknesses, and sometimes special problems. This individual 
also deserves the luxury to have himself measured against national norms of 
ability and achievement. The other Jesson they ignore is the fact that in- 
dividual differences play such an important part in the teaching-learning pro- 
cess that to overlook precise determiners of these differences is foolhardy to 
say the least. 


They have a second shortcoming, and this is tess tangible than the first. 
Is it possible that they are not at all interested in comparing their own per- 
formance as administrators and teachers with that of others throughout the 
country? 


Moreover, in support of my position that existing methods alone are not 
adequate and do not supply the kind of data indicated above to the teacher, 
let me cite a few examples that have come within my own experience. First 
there was John, whose mother called up in great consternation the other day 
because he had failed to meet the entrance requirements of five Catholic high 
schools. “He’s always been second and third in class,” she said, “always got 
between 90 and 94% average at least for the last five years.” An appeal to 
the school showed that they were quite surprised too, and they unwisely ad- 
ded that a recent group intelligence scale had yielded an I. Q. of only 85 for 
him. No explanation was forthcoming and thus she appealed to us for help. 
An individual Stanford-Binet was administered at the mother’s request and 
it brought out some surprising facts about John. The I. Q. achieved on this 
test was a straight 100. But that is not all. Here we had a handsome, ap- 
pealing young boy of 13 years, 6 months. He was very much at ease socially, 
quite adept in the art of conversation which by the way abounded in cliches. 
In the language of the day we would call him vocal and even glib. His think- 
ing on the test items was superficial and inaccurate, his judgments were too 
speedily given even before the question was grasped, his mental habits were 
very poor, in general, for one accustomed to such desirable school grades. 
Many of these points could have been singled out 4 to 6 years sooner with 
more discriminating instruments than were used in this school. Here, the halo 
effect of the boy’s personableness was doubtless the drawing card for the high 
grades. 


I am also anxious to tell you of the girl who on subsequent testing turned 
out to be in the region of the mid 70’s in I. Q. whose school achievement 
caused the sixth grade teacher to refer her to us. “My guess is that she is 
lazy and can be forced to do better work,” said the teacher. This mentally 
retarded child was also deceiving from her external appearance. Follow-up 
of this girl in a school for mentally retarded children finds her happily achiev- 
ing success for the first time in her whole life albeit the success is at the 
third grade level. 

Then there was the boy of 132 I.Q. on a Stanford-Binet. His actual grade 
placement was 8-4. His achievement scores on several test batteries gave him 
an average grade placement of 3-2. Were the measuring devices used in his 
school really doing justice to this boy of superior mental status? Where look 
for the causes of his retardation? 
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Several more serious cases with problem involvements have been brought to 
us. These indicate not only the need for a basic testing program in the schools 
from which the children came, but more than likely a supplementary program 
possibly executed by an itinerant psychologist who could serve many schools 
in an area. The child from the broken home, exhibiting fears, inhibitions on 
the social level, truancy from school, needs more diagnosis and treatment than 
the average classroom teacher can manage. A boy with extraordinary emo- 
tional deviations, and their number in our lower school is on the increase, 
needs some expert guidance. However, I do not hesitate to maintain that a 
basic testing program may be the salvation for such children because early 
discovery of deviations usually leads to timely help in the right direction. 


Fortunately for you, time does not permit me to extend my litany of evi- 
dence to bolster up my case. Suffice it to say, in closing, that a testing pro- 
gram ought to be encouraged in every one of our Catholic elementary schools, 
chiefly because the purposes which it would most certainly serve are directly 
in keeping with the purposes embodied in our philosophy of education. Should 
we be satisfied with giving anything less than expert assistance to the de- 
velopment of all the powers of the Christian child? We owe it to the Church 
who allows us to, cooperate with her in this gigantic task of leading out of 
each individual child the potential that is there. Let us go ahead and pioneer 
with the newer techniques, first discovering the potential, and then proceeding 
as good judgment and common sense dictate. 
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CURRENT TRENDS IN THE TREATMENT OF EMOTIONALLY 
DISTURBED CHILDREN 


SISTER SERENA BRANSON, ASTOR HOME, RHINEBECK, N. Y,. 


In an age when medical experts have almost conquered infant mortality, 
put an end to typhoid and smallpox, given miracle drugs to pneumonia 
patients and reduced drastically the incidence of tuberculosis, the American 
people are becoming increasingly conscious of another threat to the nation’s 
well-being and to the personal happiness of its individual citizens. This 
problem as cited in the 1954 report of the National Association for Mental 
Hygiene is mental illness. The same report indicates that 


On any day during the year, nearly % of a million people are under 
care in mental hospitals. This represents an increase of 60% in the 
past 20 years. 


Another 5,000,000 who went to general hospitals to get treatment for 
physical ailments or injuries were found to be suffering from some 
mental or emotional disturbance as well. 


The past year saw more crimes and acts of delinquency committed 
than ever before—over 2,000,000 major crimes and more than 400,000 
juvenile delinquency cases. 


The cost in human misery, wasted and destroyed lives, cannot be 
estimated.” 


These figures, terrifying as they are, can only be reduced through a con- 
certed effort on a national level. Because teachers play such a vital role 
in the-lives of our nation’s children, it cannot be underestimated how neces- 
sary it is that they familiarize themselves with the many aspects of the 
mental hygiene movement that concern children. We know that the roots 
of adult disorders can all toc often be traced to infancy and childhood ex- 
periences; that many types of mental and emotional illnesses first appear 
during the initial years of life; also, that psychiatrists and psychologists, 
from studies in human development and experimental findings, have sup- 
plied ample evidence to be able to say with certainty that the relationship 
and experiences that condition an individual’s personality are those of his 
first five years of life. Other conditioning factors that are leaving their 
marks-.on_the personality uctures of our children are beginning to be 
viewed in terms of “The American “Scene”: the endless multiplication of 
pornographic magazines and objectionable comics; television programs and 
movies which window to youth much that is unacceptable morally and so- 
cially; drug addiction, gang warfare, ruthless acts of violence! Disrupted 
family life with its prevalence of divorces, separations, and unwanted chil- 
dren! Poor housing and large slum areas, unemployment, overcrowded 
schools and paucity of community centers! These continue to be hazards 
to improved mental health. How can we counteract these forces already 
at work? What can we do to prevent further damage? 


Significant is the fact that teachers cannot be held responsible for the 
disturbed and unhappy lives of the many upset children who enter their 
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Fourth Annual Report, 1958-54, The National Association for Mental Health. 
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classrooms each day. There are certain constitutional weaknesses which 
some children bring with them into the world which cause them to have undue 
difficulty in adjusting to situations of stress; also, there are certain types 
of stress situations, especially those confronted in the first five years of 
life, which are especially damaging to children with these constitutional 
weaknesses. You are familiar, I am sure, with the importance of early 
parental attitudes; if parents are mature and have a fairly good under. 
standing of child rearing, they usually have secure, happy, enthusiastic 
children ready for the new experiences the classroom affords; if the con- 
trary exists, the teacher may look for tense and anxious, unhappy and 
unresponsive, or belligerent, hostile and aggressive youngsters. It is only 
fair to interject here that, though, to a large extent, satisfied and mature 
parents can be assured of well adjusted children, this does not always occur. 
There are other factors such as birth injuries, illnesses, accidents, etc., that 
may inflict severe damage to the child’s personality and impair his in- 
tellectual resources. 


In all probability, the average classroom will have children at various 
levels of emotional adjustment due to the variation of the factors just cited. 
For some of the children, the teacher is going to be the most significant 
positive influence in their lives. 


Hence, teachers are increasingly aware of their need to understand sound 
mental hygiene concepts so they can assist more effectively. Educators have 
always maintained that learning cannot be separated from the total growth 
of the child. The acquisition of knowledge alone is not the prime reason 
for education. Unless the child is also reached spiritually, emotionally, and 
socially—it cannot be said that the child is truly educated. In order to thus 
reach children, it is essential that we know them. By and large, the normal 
child, well endowed spiritually and intellectually, is no problem. His parents 
have given him adequate love and care and he responds to persons in 
authority with ease, with trust, and with a normal docility. 


But there are “other” children in the classroom, and the percentage of 
these may be higher or lower according to the policies of the school, its 
location, the socio-economic levels of the families, etc. These children are 
often the problem children. In many instances they are the ones with poor 
scholastic achievement. Though many of them fall within the range of a 
normal I.Q. and others are in excess of this range, they may be functioning 
below their grade levels. However, because they have been suffering from 
emotional immaturity or because they have been deprived at home or be- 
cause some psychological problem has concerned them to the point where 
they cannot concentrate, these children have become restless, tense and 
anxious; they are management problems. When the disturbance _is_ too 
severe, temper tantrums, bullying, stuttering, nervous tics, motor disturb- 
ances, social inadequacy and various other defences manifest themselves. 


Though the cause can often be traced to poor parent-child relationships, 
we cannot merely shrug our shoulders and dismiss the situation. The teacher 
with 40 pupils has to live with it. What does she do? She may try remedial 
help but often finds it useless unless psychiatric treatment, which will help 
the child to resolve the emotional conflict, can be secured. Quite obviously, 
she will never feel competent to reach out and help some of these children 
until she is able to understand the types of behavior difficulties and to learn 
which can be helped in the classroom situation, which need treatment in a 
child guidance clinic, and which children should ultimately be referred to 
in-patient or residential treatment. 
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Among the children just cited may be the organically impaired child who 
is restless, hyperactive, easily frustrated, who can be precipitated into temper 
tantrums with the slightest provocation because of poor impulse control. 
Other complications of an organic nature include difficulty in hand domi- 
nance, left-handedness, visual difficulties, auditory difficulties, or neurological 
conditions. Misconduct on the part of such children may be a threat to the 
teacher and also to ambitious parents who want these children to achieve, 
the end result being increased feelings of inferiority and hostility on the 
part of the child and sometimes the parent when there isn’t the proper 
understanding. Again there is the primitive child who is crude, never 
properly toilet trained, never able to take any limitations or follow any 
directives. In the classroom when asked to comply with any requests, this 
child immediately yields to tantrums, to screaming, and to negativistic and 
disobedient behavior. To impose the ordinary limitations on a child such 
as this is well nigh impossible and both the teacher and the child are left 
utterly frustrated. Again, in this disturbed group may be the little one who 
is labeled as queer, odd, difficult, or slow. He may be left in a corner desk 
by himself where he sits and daydreams, escaping into his own world of 
unreality, completely unconcerned about what is going on around him. If 
he gives no trouble, he is left to sit. This child is usually the schizoid, 
withdrawn personality who may deteriorate and eventually be committed 
for long-term care in a custodial hospital if he doesn’t receive help. 


Breaking down her class behavior-wise and achievement-wise, the teacher 
knows a goodly percentage need no additional help other than good teaching, 
a warm and accepting atmosphere, a situation that is interesting and chal- 
lenging, and the understanding on the part of the teacher that is really 
the right of every child. But the “other” children, the children who may 
be marked as different, the ones who have been deprived, the organically 
impaired—these children need more. 


A very alert, discerning, well informed, and helpful teacher may be able 
to remedy situations not too intense before they get to a guidance clinic. 
She may know that the parents have expected more of a particular child 
than he is able to do. They have set goals that are much too high for the 
child to achieve and he is utterly discouraged. She interprets to parents; 
she helps the child succeed. Her interest and personal concern give him 
confidence. In another child, she sees that parents with poor educational 
backgrounds of their own are pushing the child to get that of which they 
were deprived. They are forcing him to something that he cannot do. They 
want all A’s so he will win a scholarship. He can’t earn A’s. The teacher 
explains, interprets and eases the situation. In another little one, the teacher 
sees the sad results of an abnormal, unnatural relationship between mother 
and son. The boy sees his mother as a domineering, blaming, nagging person, 
and he transfers to the teacher the negative feelings he has toward his 
mother. The teacher knows why, is not personally injured, and is able to 
be a positive influence on this boy’s life. She does not nag, domineer or 
scold and so helps relieve a tense situation. 


Again the teacher senses the child who is marked different in the family 
constellation. The other children have always done better than he does. 
The older boy or girl had gone through school with an unblemished record, 
and this little black sheep is constantly being held up as inferior. The 
teacher knows it is unwise to compare one child unfavorably with another 
as this nourishes a resentfulness that grows until he may ultimately defy 
his parents by failing in school or at best becomes a discipline problem. 
In this instance, the teacher gives this child every chance to succeed. She 
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avoids dangerous competition. She is supporting. He may recover his ego 
strengths from this encouragement and the positive relationship that exists, 
and emerge a contented child. Some children are guilt-ridden children. Innex 
anxiety over guilt may be such that they seek and welcome punishment. 
In the classroom they act out in full view of the teacher and force her 
to properly chastise them. This done, they are temporarily satisfied. The 
teacher may understand, too, the little boy who has a stern, domineering, 
and cruel father and realize that he not only fears his father but con- 
sciously or unconsciously feels a real anger toward this parent. The child, 
because of this, has difficulty in relating to anyone in authority. Such a 
child may be too difficult to cope with in the classroom for he constantly 
defies authority and remains aloof, resistive, and frequently belligerent. 


For him, and for others who persistently fail to respond to her efforts 
she seeks the professional help offered at a child guidance clinic. Here pro- 
fessionally trained persons work together in gathering diagnostic material 
and in planning the therapy which will include both the child and his parents, 
Usually the psychiatrist works with the child and the psychiatric social 
worker sees the parents. The educational psychologist, through testing, 
ascertains his present intellectual adjustment while the clinical psychologist 
through personality tests helps arrive at the psychiatric diagnosis. Un- 
fortunately the number of children referred far exceed the facilities of most 
clinics and hence many, many children cannot be accepted for either diagnosis 
or treatment. Also, some children are too disturbed to be handled adequately 
in an out-patient facility; the staff who see these children for but brief 
periods cannot give them all that they need. Another problem is the length 
of the waiting period between the time the child is referred and the time 
he can be accepted for treatment. It is understandable that a teacher whose 
class is upset by the presence of a very aggressive, acting out, hostile child 
finds it very difficult to wait for six to eight months before a very sick 
boy can even be diagnosed, let alone be given the treatment he needs. Rather 
than take a defeatist attitude and discontinue applying at these clinics, it 
is better to persist so that these agencies can at least register the need and 
press for additional facilities. 


And, in fine, what of the child too disturbed to be accepted for treatment 
at the clinic, or who has been going to the psychiatrist regularly and is 
still severely maladjusted? The answer is residential treatment but, as of 
now, there is but one such Catholic center, the Astor Home, and this 
accommodates but 27 boys. The number of non-sectarian ones across the 
nation is still small, probably less than thirty. This paper is far too long 
to begin now to describe the components of residential treatment. Also, 
because the possibility of securing it for more than a limited few is well 
nigh impossible, it seems better to urge teachers who are handling the 
ever increasing number of upset, unhappy, insecure little children to look 
beyond the surface aggravations and into the underlying causes; to try to 
have as much contact with the parents of these children as they possibly 
can. The incidents where the encouraging support of teachers give mothers 
new courage are many. The emphasis today on parent-teacher~conferéences, 
parent education and additional provision for the social growth of children 
after school hours is so very necessary. When more teachers are willing 
to work cooperatively with mental hygience clinics and social welfare age?- 
cies, progress in this area should be even more marked. Unfortunately 
some members of these respective groups have not always been tactful and 
helpful representatives of their professions and too often have sat in judg- 
ment on teachers with the end result being failure to accomplish anything. 
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Only when all of us use the information and help available thru an 
inter-disciplinary approach and eradicate the existing prejudices still so 
marked will we be courageous enough and Christian enough to meet the 
mounting problem of giving to all children the true education and emotional 
growth that is their right. 
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ADULT RESPONSIBILITY FOR JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


ARTHUR CLINTON, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF ATTENDANCE, 
BOARD OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK, N, Y. 


Juvenile delinquency is probably the foremost internal problem facing 
this nation today because it involves not only the future of many of our 
young citizens but the future of this country. Basic to the issue are the 
causes and cures of antisocial behavior and the questions which we must ask 
ourselves after many months of study and discussion. 


Let us look briefly at our subject. It should be said quickly that most 
of our youths are reasonably adjusted, law-abiding citizens and that the 
delinquents of whom I speak form a small part of the population. De- 
linquency, however, is not an inconsiderable item as it costs our citizens 
about two hundred million dollars a year as well as an inestimable amount 
in moral and physical ravages. Let us also recognize that many maladjusted 
and delinquent children have been and are presently afforded the resources 
they need to become contributing and self-sufficient citizens. The fine work 
of agencies and individuals in the field must not be overlooked. Here again 
the knowledge of this achievement is not enough and we must turn to our 
current question. 


Juvenile delinquency is an old and vexing problem of civilization. It has 
been with us as long as growing children, laws and customs. It is inter- 
national and outbreaks can be found in most of the countries throughout 
the world. Attempts that have been made to eradicate it clearly indicate 
that this is not possible. Our objectives must be reduction and prevention 
wherever possible. 


The view one has of juvenile delinquency depends very largly upon prox- 
imity to it, the attitudes and competencies possessed, the social and moral 
criteria employed and the statistics read. While statistical data are basic to 
understanding, it must be admitted that studies differ in authenticity and 
in the use of acceptable standards according to the locality, the time and 
the purpose. Let us also remember that much antisocial behavior is never 
recorded though known and much more is never known. In a recent study 
which covered a five-year period the workers had knowledge of over six 
thousand infractions of law. However, only 1.5% were ever recorded as 
official complaints. 


It is quite clear, however, that youthful misdeeds are increasing rapidly 
and that there are new dimensions. Generally speaking, the increase in all 
categories is far beyond that anticipated by a rise in the population. For 
example, the juvenile court referrals during the period 1949 to 1952 were 
up 27% whereas the population in the age range served by this agency in- 
creased only 6%. Violence and aggressiveness are more intense. The average 
age of the offender is decreasing and recidivism, already a large problem, is 
greater than it has ever been. In this regard it is discouraging to note 
that the juvenile courts of this country have a 50% recidivism. One half 
of the children referred to the courts are later convicted of adult crime. 
Some understanding of the court’s problem can be gathered from the knowl- 
edge that, while children are frequently referred as first offenders, in reality 
this is the first instance that has come to the attention of an authoritative 
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agency. It is most likely the last one in a long series of similar anti- 
social acts, 


There is frequently complete confusion as to the meaning of juvenile 
delinquency and in the press and even in professional literature the term 
is used freely and ignorantly although sometimes with design. To some 
citizens it is an act of any kind which is irritating and annoying and per- 
formed by a child other than their own. Actually the term has a legal 
connotation and is defined as the commission of an act listed in the statutes 
of a state by a child under 16 years that has resulted in court adjudication. 
The United Nations’ Comparative Study of Juvenile Delinquency lists 34 
conditions included in state laws of this country. Such a definition while 
precise for legal purposes is not enough for our understanding of the 
phenomenon under discussion. In juvenile delinquency the prominence and 
influence of elements are varied; the ramifications are many; the relation- 
ships of parts are difficult to trace; and the end product, the delinquent 
act, is one of great intricacy. I believe it essential that we consider briefly 
the components of a transgression so that we may realize the complexity 
and the implications of the topic and the significant challenge of a solution. 


1. The most important part is the child, a human being, who as an in- 
dividual possesses certain powers and competencies. These may be deficient 
or retarded by inadequate or improper education or they may be available 
in abundance but not integrated around a central controlling theme. Further- 
more, the child is a spiritual, physical, emotional, social, intellectual and 
conative entity and all of these are factors in his behavior patterns. The 
manner in which he uses his abilities also depends upon heredity and the 
training which has been given him. 


2. Secondly, there is the profound influence of the environment into which 
the child has been born and reared and to which he must of necessity relate 
as effectively as possible. His actions bear a direct relation to the religious, 
cultural, and educational precepts and example to which he has been ex- 
posed. Of primary importance in this category is the parent and the family. 
We should not overlook however the fact of his association with peers and 
the adults and material of the community. Further, the parts of the en- 
vironment are often not articulated. There are wide differences in standards 
and acceptance and the child finds conflict between his battery of teachers. 


8. We must consider motivation. There is a reason for a delinquent act. 
Generally, it can be accepted that the child. behaves as he does to meet 
some personal need. This need may be one that has not been met or is 
being met inadequately or it may be one that has been unsuitably developed 
by others. From one point of view, while we call this a symptom of mal- 
adjustment, the child is dealing with reality. Motivation may be based in 
emotional or neurotic conditions. These may be temporary or chronic or 
the child may be pre-psychotic or psychotic. On the other hand, the so- 
called normal child may be motivated by normal growth, the seeking of 
adventure or by a circumstance that could be thought of as accidental. 


4, There is the judgment of the delinquent act. Consideration must be 
given to the community standards, mores, customs, laws, and ordinances 
as well as to the regularity and suitability of enforcement. Judgment de- 
pends upon parental education, assumption of responsibility and supervision. 
There is a great deal of latitude in any of these factors. Furthermore, there 
is the judgment of the individual child before, during and after the act. 


5. There is harm or damage which results from a delinquent act. This 
may be vandalism or destruction which is costly. It may be the injury 
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to the victim or the harm to the individual child in terms of psychological 
and emotional reactions as well as in habit formation. 


6. Our next consideration is whether or not there is more than individual 
knowledge of the act. This has been touched upon before and should merely 
be noted here as an element. 


7. This brings us to the thought of parental action both in terms of 
prevention and appropriate steps after the delinquent act. This is an area 
in which there is an extremely wide latitude. It runs from an impotent 
permissiveness to a harsh and punitive belligerency. This category also 
includes the principles embraced by the parent, ability to act in accordance 
with them, emotional adjustment, time available and the relationship with 
the child. 


8. The final element is agency attitude. This most likely depends upon 
recording and a referral. The agency may be public or private and its 
acceptance of referral and subsequent service depends upon its notion of 
the human being, its obligation to the public, its sensitivity to the problems 
of children, and its own objectives. 


Even from this abbreviated description it is clear that a valid under- 
standing of juvenile delinquency is not the field for the amateur as sincere 
as he may be. Nevertheless, the professionals in the field are burdened 
with commissions, committees, conferences, investigations, probes and the 
inevitable recommendations. lt is not my thesis that help is not necessary 
but rather that the very action that is needed is never supplied. The 
recommendations usually are turned back upon existing groups or create 
supra agencies for coordination. The fundamental need for individual citizen 
understanding of facts and self-directed activity is rarely recognized. We 
have developed numerous schools of thought as well as endless formulas 
for the help and adjustment of our teen-agers. Suggestions are frequently 
designed to help not only the child but the agency. These include demands 
for more recreational facilities, more and better housing, more research, the 
development and dissemination 01 mental hygiene principles, the extension 
of programs for adult education, the strengthening of existing agencies, the 
introduction of state and nationai leadership, the need to re-evaluate pro- 
grams, more responsibility or freedom for teen-agers, better training for 
law enforcement personnel, improvement of the juvenile court as well as a 
widening of its jurisdiction and more detention residences. Certainly no one 
will quarrel with the need for many of these services. It seems to me that 
only taxpayers demur. Candidly, quantity is not the answer. Many of the 
items I have just mentioned have been vastly improved and extended in 
the last two decades but juvenile delinquency keeps increasing. The un- 
pleasant truth is that some of our present plans, techniques and methods 
do not work effectively. A study concluded not so long ago may serve as 
a point of reference. It found that the guidance, counseling and testing 
that was given to the problem group but not to the controlled group brought 
about very little difference in the ultimate adjustment of the children. It 
was recognized that many of the delinquents were successful in bringing 
themselves to a reasonably satisfactory and law-abiding adulthood. Again, 
a probation survey recently published indicates that the service afforded 
bore little relation to the adjustment of the offenders. 


To my mind juvenile delinquency needs a much more subtle understanding 
and a more realistic and objective consideration. I suggest that delinquency 
must be considered as a symptom of adult maladjustment, neglect and 
selfishness. Children do not create slums, do not print pornographic litera- 
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ture, do not evolve liberal philosophies nor programs of excessive permis- 
siveness, nor have they invented the delinquencies they now commit. The 
start of our problem is not the child but the adult. The delinquent is a re- 
flection of parental and community ignorance, indifference, instability, im- 
morality and irreligion. It must be pointed out that the example of many 
adults and in some cases the accumulative community action which results 
in group custom are not today distinguished by a close resemblance to the 
principles of a good life. 


To what then shall we turn our energies if we are to deal more success- 
fully with juvenile delinquency in the future. To chart such a course is 
most difficult but I believe that certain elements of a solution can be dis- 
cerned if we combine our scrutiny with a willingness to undertake a heavy 
task. The answer is not a palliative but a repudiation of some of our 
present modes of action and a reconstruction based upon a sound integration 
of spiritual and moral values with the democratic principles of group living. 
We must consider some of the basics in the American scene. Accordingly, 
I should like to present these categories for your thoughtful consideration. 


1. Regardless of the high value intended, it is a fallacy to expect that 
the present dissemination of mental hygiene principles will ultimately mean 
that every child can be raised in a wholesome environment, and that he 
will be nurtured to a happy and disciplined adulthood. There is a great 
need to introduce the corollaries of sacrifice, self-control and obligation, and 
to explain that adjustment comes only with personal effort. It is also a 
fallacy to expect that parents who are most in need of help will be amenable 
to the publicity of sound principles and expert advice or that they will 
recognize the need to improve the guidance of their growing children and 
that they can singlehandedly produce the competency necessary to appraise 
accurately. Hence it is essential that there be an intelligently applied 
group discipline so that the individual whose performance is injurious to 
himself, to others or to property, is immediately identified, understood, 
treated, and effectively discouraged from any repetition. He should be made 
to understand the results of his deed as set forth by a knowledge of ele- 
mental values. He must be helped but held reasonably accountable for 
his acts. 


2. The conservative philosophy of the average citizen with regard to 
responsibility and correction should be translated as a controlling factor 
into the institutions that represent him. We must question the formulation 
of policy by experts when it is far removed from the thinking of the 
citizens. The perplexity of today’s living makes this an issue of grave con- 
sequence. The citizen should be helped to recognize propaganda, to question 
motivation, to identify self-seeking groups and to know his loss when organi- 
zations not representative speak in his behalf and work toward goals not 
compatible with his objectives. 


8. There is need for a return to responsible parenthood made possible 
within community planning that permits and encourages a sound, consistent 
and duty-recognizing background for the raising of all children. The 
natural relationship of the parent and child should be preserved and ex- 
panded and the obligation of both within this relationship stressed. Parental 
accountability for the upbringing of children should be reintroduced into 
American social living. The rights of parents should be jealously guarded 
but their obligations to their children and to society should be demanded. 
The extravagant plans of organized facilities for the counseling of parents 
should be lessened and certainly controlled. While there must be a com- 
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prehensive and understanding service available to the parent needing help, 
it should not be available to the complete disregard of individual responsi- 
bility. 

4. There is need to develop a valid concept of correction that will 
integrate in the community treatment of adult offenders in all courts and 
which will serve to implement the notion that there is a right and wrong 
in individual and group living and that morality is essential to personal 
and group ends. Parental neglect of children is a concomitant of much 
juvenile delinquency. In too many cases it has been a condition of many 
years standing. The resultant maladjustment and misdirection of the child 
is not always a proper subject for socialized justice. Our vaunted service 
to the child sometimes overlooks the precious right of the young individual 
to a parentally supervised environment in which he can unfold wholesomely, 
For the recalcitrant parent who has refused to create this condition, treat- 
ment on the premise that he will not respond to other than permissive service 
magnifies the efficacy of the proposed aid. 


5. There is a need for the re-establishment of the belief in the rational 
capacity of man. We have stressed the emotional, social and physical com- 
ponents of man’s life but we have frequently degenerated into a denial of 
his cognitive and decisive abilities. It would seem that we have fallen into 
exclusivism. While we have talked glibly about the whole child, we have 
not acted upon our own ideal. A program to help children and parents 
think for themselves seems very much in order. Intellectual self-control is 
highly desirable and the potential should be developed more effectively in 
more people. If more decisions were left to the individual and if there were 
fewer instances of propaganda, the direction of true individual growth might 
be more apparent. 


6. The ethical pluralism and equivocation of our day can lead only to 
further problems. It is unrealistic to hope for a reconciliation of the vary- 
ing philosophies that can be identified in agencies and in the community. 
Citizens can, however, profit from a close scrutiny of the principles of some 
public and private agencies to determine if license and liberality in the name 
of mental hygiene are afforded to children with problems who need a security 
based upon truth and conformity. We should not expose our children to the 
experimentation of individuals whose notion of the human person is ex- 
periential or environmental. 


It is time that we shook off the extravagant notions that have been 
fostered by the proclamation of the concept of separation of church and 
state. We are today fostering delinquency or at least permitting its con- 
tinuance because we do not universally teach morality based upon religion. 
Too frequently the morality is empirical or pragmatic, and this in some 
segments of our communities means an extremely free base for definition, 
for counseling and for goal-setting in the area of interpersonal relationships. 
Rarely does it recognize a relationship between creature and Creator. 


7. There is need to recognize the unpalatable truth that we spend too 
much time and effort preaching to the saved while the vulnerable and the 
delinquent are daily deprived of the help and the guidance needed. Some 
persons have been blessed with the environment and the personal capacities 
to live efficiently and in accordance with the principles of their belief. For 
these persons little help is necessary. There is ahead, however, the very 
real challenge and the arduous task of equipping individuals to deal effective- 
ly with the rehabilitation of our juvenile delinquents.. There is also a 
big job for you and for me. It. is effective action both as a citizen and 
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as a teacher of youth. The weaker child must be taught better, given more 
help to resist enticement and allow constant encouragement to overcome his 
problems. But this must be done without subtracting from the improved 
education of leaders for these too must help in this work. 


There is need for rigorous moral and religious training. The Catholic 
trained individual must be intellectually prepared to take his place in a 
rough and tumble world in which hostility to Catholic philosophy and opera- 
tin may be frequent. He must be ready to deal with contrary principles 
which are sponsored and maintained by well-trained, capable and sincere 
men. He must have had from his early days the ability to understand and 
to proceed upon his convictions. He must be thoroughly acquainted with 
the doctrine that there is a big job for him to do—that “he is his brother’s 
keeper.” 





APPENDIX 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


SECTION 1. The name of this Association shall be the National Catholic 
Educational Association of the United States. 


ARTICLE II 
OBJECT 

SECTION 1. It shall be the object of this Association to strengthen the con- 
viction of its members and of people generally that the proper and immediate 
end of Christian education is to cooperate with divine grace in forming the 
true and perfect Christian. 

SECTION 2. In addition this Association shall emphasize that Christian 
education embraces the whole aggregate of human life, physical and spiritual, 
intellectual and moral, individual, domestic and social, with the goal of 
elevating it, and perfecting it according to the example and teaching of Christ. 

SECTION 3. To accomplish these goals the Association shall encourage a 
spirit of mutual helpfulness among Catholic educators by the promotion of 
the study, discussion and publication of matters that pertain to religious 
instruction and training as well as to the entire program of the arts and 
sciences. The Association shall emphasize that the true Christian does not 
renounce the activities of this life but develops and perfects his natural 


faculties by coordinating them with the supernatural. 


ARTICLE III 
DEPARTMENTS 

SECTION 1. The Association shall consist of the following Departments: 
Major Seminary, Minor Seminary, College and University, Secondary School, 
School Superintendents’, Elementary School, and Special Education. Other 
departments or sections may be added with the approval of the Executive 
Board of the Association. 

SEcTION 2. Each department or section or section within a department, 
although under the direction of the Executive Board, retains its autonomy 
and elects its own officers. There shall, however, be nothing in departmental 
or sectional regulations inconsistent with the provisions of this Constitution 
or the By-Laws adopted in pursuance thereof. 

SECTION 38. It shall be the responsibility of the President of each Depart- 
ment to report to the Secretary General the time, place, and proposed pro- 
gram of all regional meetings. 


ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 

SEcTION 1. The officers of the Association shall be a President General; 
Vice Presidents General to correspond in number with the number of Depart 
ments in the Association; a Secretary General; a Treasurer General; and an 
Executive Board. In addition to the above-mentioned officers, the Executive 
Board shall include three members from each department—the President and 
two other members specifically elected to represent their department on the 
Executive Board. 
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SECTION 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the annual meeting 
wherein their successors shall have been elected, unless otherwise specified 
in this Constitution. 


ARTICLE V 


THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The President General shall be chosen annually in a general 
meeting of the Association. 

SECTION 2. The President General shall preside at general meetings of 
the Association and at the meetings of the Executive Board. Meetings of 
the Executive Board shall be called at the discretion of the President General 
and the Secretary General or whenever a majority of the Board so desires. 


ARTICLE VI 
THE VICE PRESIDENTS GENERAL 

SECTION 1. The Vice Presidents General, one from each Department, shall 
be elected in the general meeting of the Association. In the absence of the 
President General, the Vice President General representing the Major Seminary 
Department shall perform the duties of the President General. In the absence 
of both of these, the duties of the President General shall be performed by 
the Vice Presidents General representing the other Departments in the follow- 
ing order: Minor Seminary, College and University, Secondary School, School 
Superintendents’, Elementary School, and Special Education. In the absence 
of the President General and all Vice Presidents General, a pro tempore Chair- 
man shall be chosen by the Executive Board on nomination, the Secretary 
putting the question. 


ARTICLE VII 
THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Secretary General shall be elected by the Executive Board. 
The term of his office shall be three years, and he shall be eligible to reelection. 
He shall receive a suitable salary in an amount to be fixed by the Executive 
Board. 

SECTION 2. The Secretary General shall be resource officer of the general 
meetings of the Association and of the Executive Board. He shall receive 
and keep on record all matters pertaining to the Association and shall per- 
form other duties consonant with the nature of his office. He shall send ail 
receipts of his office to the Treasurer General at least once each month with 
the exception of certain special accounts or revolving funds established for 
specific purposes. He shall give bond for the faithful discharge of his duties. 


ARTICLE VIII 
THE TREASURER GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Treasurer General shall be elected by the Executive Board. 
The term of his office shall be three years, and he shall be eligible to reelection. 

SECTION 2. The Treasurer General shall be the custodian of all moneys 
of the Association. He shall pay all bills certified by the Secretary General, 
under the authority of the Executive Board. He shall make annual report 
to the Executive Board, and shall give bond for the faithful discharge of his 
duties. The accounts of the Treasurer General and of the Secretary General 
shall be subject to annual professional audit. 

SECTION 3. Whenever the Treasurer General or the Secretary General, with 
the approval of the President General, finds that the balance in the checking 
account maintained by his office is in excess of the short-term requirements of 
the account, he is authorized to deposit the excess funds in savings accounts 
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of well-established banks or building and loan associations; provided only that 
the amount on deposit with any one such institution shall not exceed the 
amount covered by Federal Deposit Insurance. 


ARTICLE IX 
THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


SECTION 1. As mentioned in Article IV, the Executive Board shall consist 
of the general officers of the Association therein enumerated together with 
the Presidents of the Departments and two other members elected from each 
Department of the Association. 

SECTION 2. The Executive Board shall determine the general policies of 
the Association. It shall supervise the arrangements for the annual meetings 
of the Association. 

SECTION 3. It shall have charge of the finances of the Association. The 
expenses of the Association and the expenses of the Departments and Sections 
shall be paid from the Association treasury, under the direction and with 
the authorization of the Executive Board. 

SecTION 4. It shall have power to regulate admission into the Association, 
to fix membership fees, and to provide means for carrying on the work of the 
Association. 

SEcTION 5. It shall have power to form committees to facilitate the dis- 
charge of its work. It shall authorize the auditing of the accounts of the 
Secretary General and of the Treasurer General. It shall have power to 
interpret the Constitution and regulations of the Association, and in matters 
of dispute its decision shall be final. It shall have power to fill all interim 
vacancies occurring among its members until such vacancies can be filled in 
the annual elections. 

SECTION 6. The Executive Board shall hold at least one meeting each year. 


ARTICLE X 
MEMBERSHIP 


SECTION 1. Under the direction of the Executive Board, anyone who is 
desirous of promoting the objects of this Association may be admitted to 
membership on payment of membership fee. Memberships shall be institu- 
tional or individual. Payment of the annual fee entitles the individual men- 
ber to copies of the general publications of the Association issued after admis- 
sion into the Association but not to departmental publications, Payment of 
the annual fee entitles the institutional member to copies of the general pub- 
lications of the Association issued after admission into the Association and 
to publications of the department of which the institution is a member. The 
right to vote in Department meetings is determined by the regulations of the 
several Departments. 

SECTION 2. Benefactors of the Association shall be individuals, institu- 
tions, or organizations interested in the activities of Catholic education who 
contribute one thousand dollars or more to its financial support. 

SEcTION 3. Individuals interested in the activities of the Association who 
contribute an annual fee of twenty-five dollars or more shall be Sustaining 
Members of the Association. 


ARTICLE XI 
AMENDMENTS 


SECTION 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present at an annual meeting, provided that such amendment has 
been approved by the Executive Board and proposed to the members at a gel- 
eral meeting one year before, 
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ARTICLE XII 
BY-LAWS 
SECTION 1. By-Laws not inconsistent with this Constitution may be adopted 


at the annual meeting by a majority vote of the members present and voting; 
but no By-Law shall be adopted on the same day on which it is proposed. 


BY-LAWS 
1. The Executive Board shall have power to fix its own quorum, which shall 
not be less than one-third of its number. 
2. Publications of the Departments may be distributed only to institutional 
members of the Departments. 





FINANCIAL REPORT 


of 
THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


For 1954 


TREASURER GENERAL’S REPORT 


Boston, Mass., December 31, 1954, 
RECEIPTS 
1954 
Jan. 1—Balance on hand as per last statement $28,383.36 


1954 Receipts from Secretary General: 
Convention Receipts.......... WES RG He Oe Nl lesa Rak EO mae $12,500.00 
Donations 12,040.00 


Membership Fees: 
ND PIN no occ ccs cee cess vecceacs $929.00 
Major Seminary Department— 

Institutional 1,275.00 
Minor Seminary Department— 

Institutional 1,775.00 

Vocations Section 
College and University Department— 

Institutional 12,875.00 
Secondary School Department— 

Institutional 10,722.50 
School Superintendents’ Department 1,934.00 
Elementary School Department— 

Institutional 20,449.00 
Special Education Department— 

Institutional 

Individual 
General Members 7,720.25 


Total Membership Fees................ eepecenes 58,730.75 


National Catholic Music Educators Association— 

PE III aos v baa awin'e- 6 nip 6:55 616 6 slereaiclare eee nees 757.53 
Reports and Bulletins 210.87 
Royalties 80.85 
Subscriptions to the Bulletin...............cee.eeeee kescnue 319.10 
Miscellaneous Receipts..... DUKES Seen CT ee RTT rn 


Total received from Secretary General in 1954 


Total to be Accounted for 





FINANCIAL REPORT 
EXPENDITURES 


Operating Expenses of the National Office: 
Salaries $36,089.36 


Printing: 
NCEA Quarterly Bulletin: 
February, $864.80 
913.20 
August, 1954 (Proceedings) 16,742.35 
November, 1954 
——_ $19,391.35 
Directory of Catholic School Superintendents 182.75 
Letterheads, envelopes, office forms, etc 967.25 


31, 1954, Total Printing 20,541.35 


Mimeographing and Duplicating 2,267.18 
Postage 1,941.75 
Rental of Office Space ‘ 5,983.00 

$28,383.36 Telephone and Telegraph 748.22 
Office Supplies 675.98 
Office Equipment 2,965.50 
Repair and Upkeep of Equipment 274.77 
Special Mailing Service 113.22 
Insurance 272.41 
Books, Magazines, Miscellaneous Publications 399.68 
Audit of Accounts 150.00 
Petty Cash Fund 75.76 
Enlargement of Office Space 1,347.50 
Miscellaneous Office Expenses 


Total Operating Expenses of National Office $74,828.86 


Membership in Professional Organizations: 


American Association of School Administrators 

American Council on Education 

Catholic Press Association........ Seed adeetevecaeodeacaeweatoaueun 
Educational Press Association of America 


Total Membership Dues 292.00 


Contributions to Other Professional Associations: 


Advisory Committee for Interchange of Teachers 
Catholic Commission on Intellectual and Cultural Affairs 
United States Committee for United Nations Day 


Total Contributions 


Expense Accounts: 


$4,655.65 Secretary General...........eeee PELE LEE EEE CECT RENCE TOLL T Ee $2,882.16 
ES Treasurer General...... POTEET LCC OTTT CROP OL TE TCL OTTER CC LCE 500.00 
113,089.01 Attendance of Representatives at Meetings 1,244.51 


Total Expense Accounts 4,626.67 
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Departmental Expenses Submitted during 1954: 


College and University Department— 
Newsletter $805.00 
Midwest Regional Unit............. weet 
Southern Regional Unit 
Southwestern Regional Unit 
Secretary’s Office 
Committee on Membership 


Total College and University Expenses... $2,323.87 


Secondary School Department— 
Catholic High School Quarterly Bulletin 
and Postage........... biinesesuee eee $1,176.03 
Secretary's Office 22.29 
Middle Atlantic Regional Unit.......... a 50.40 
Midwest Regional Unit................ cee 240.27 
Southern Regional Unit............. aeeincsi 117.99 


Total Secondary School Expenses 1,606.98 


School Superintendents’ Department— 


November Meeting........... Ss nalc Swine atinly wie sible ‘ 375.46 
Elementary School Department— 

Catholic Education News Digest and Postage 615.41 
Special Education Department— 


Printing and Incidental Expenses.............+. 491.93 


Total Departmental Expenses..............+. ecccsee $5,418.65 


Committee Expenses: 
General Executive Board..... exinwet eter Te TC ee $ 971.52 
PROPIIES GHG PIAS COMe so osc csciccvcccvcsccoecevce 1,224.51 
Richard Lecture Committee 


Total Committee Expenses 


Resource Conferences for Teacher Training.... 
NCEA Golden Jubilee Celebration.............. NE ee ; 
Gabriel Richard Lecture: Expenses..... 


Total Expenditures for 1954............0..0.. pinnae junaucews $90,864.77 


Cash on hand in Treasurer General’s Account, 
December 81, 1954......cccsccscccces Cec cceccen GUtQaOOL 
Less: Balance due Secretary General for 1954 


GRPONGIUTOS ockcccccccccces 5,154.77 22,174.24 





Total to be accounted for............ ba Vacs Od b.eu eee ee ace Ce 


————_ 
Cn 





PROGRAM 


The National Catholic Educational Association 


1955 


SOLEMN PONTIFICAL MASS 


Tuesday, April 12—10:00 A.M. 
St. Nicholas Church 


Tennessee and Pacific Aves. 


SopeEMN PoNTIFICAL Mass 
Celebrant: His Excellency, Most Rev. Leo Binz, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dubuque, President General, NCEA 


SERMON AT THE MAss 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. O’Connell, Rector, St. John’s Seminary, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


OFFICERS OF THE MAss 
Deacon: Very Rev. Msgr. John J. Endebrock, M.A., Diocesan Super- 
intendent of Schools, Trenton, N. J. 
Subdeacon: Very Rev. Msgr. Denis A. Hayes, Diocesan Superintendent 
of Schools, Paterson, N. J. 
Archpriest: Rt. Rev. Msgr. William Lawlor, LL.D., Diocesan Super- 
intendent of Schools, Newark, N. J. 
Deacon of Honor: Very Rev. Denis Cooney, S.D.S., Rector, Mother of 
the Savior Seminary, Blackwood, N. J. 
Deacon of Honor: Rev. Marco Martorelli, S.A.C., Principal, Bishop 
Eustace High School for Boys, Merchantville, N. J. 
Mustc 
ae of the Augustinian Scholasticate, Villanova University, Villanova, 
a. 
FORMAL OPENING OF THE EXHIBITS 


Tuesday, April 12—1:30 P.M. 
Main Auditorium Floor 
Convention Hall 


Imropuctory Remarks: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Secretary 
General, NCEA 


GREETINGS AND A Worp oF WELCOME from His Excellency, Most Rev. Leo 
Binz, D.D., Archbishop of Dubuque, President General, NCEA 


\Worp FROM THE EXHIBITORS AssocIATION: Mr. Robert E. Patterson, Presi- 
dent, Catholic Educational Exhibitors Association 
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OPENING GENERAL MEETING 


Tuesday, April 12—2:00 P.M. 
Ball , Convention Hall 


Presipinc: His Excellency, Most Rev. Leo Binz, D.D., Archbishop of Dubuque, 
President General, NCEA 


CHAIRMAN: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Secretary General, NCEA 


WELCOME TO THE ASSOCIATION: 
Rev. Charles P. McGarry, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Camden, 
N. J. 
Hon. Frederick M. Raubinger, Commissioner of Education, State of New 
Jersey 
Mr. Alfred Saseen, Superintendent of Public Schools of Atlantic City 


CITATIONS TO THE ASSOCIATION: 
U. S. Treasury Department 
National Citizens Committee for Educational Television 


ADDRESSES: 
THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL: A RE-EXAMINATION 
Mr. Vincent E. Smith, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy, University of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
THE Work oF THE WHITE House CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 
Mr. Clint Pace, Executive Director, White House Conference on Education 





Music: Organ Selections by Miss Lois Miller, Atlantic City, N. J. 


COMMITTEE AND SPECIAL MEETINGS AND FUNCTIONS 


Tuesday, April 12 
9:30 A.M.—NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF NEWMAN CLuB CHAPLAINS—Room 12 


1:00 P.M.—SIsTER FORMATION COMMITTEE, AND REGIONAL CHAIRMEN, 
SISTER FORMATION CONFERENCES—Room 18 

2:00 P.M.—NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF NEWMAN CLuB CHAPLAINS—Room 12 & 

2:00 P.M.—COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION, COLLEGE AND University Dz 
PARTMENT—Room 10 

2:30 P.M.—CoMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEpARt- 
MENT—Room 1 

4:00 P.M.—EXEcUTIVE COMMITTEE, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 
—Room 2 

4:00 P.M.—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, SECONDARY ScHooL DEPARTMENT— 
Room 3 1 

4:00 P.M.—ExecuTive CoMMITTEE, SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPART — 
MENT—Room 4 3 

4:00 P.M.—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT— & 
Room 5 

4:00 i < yee SpeciaL Epucation DEPARTMENT- — 

oom 1 
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400 P.M.—EXECUTIVE, EDITORIAL, AND Apvisory Boarps, NATIONAL CaTH- 
OLIC KINDERGARTEN AsSOCIATION—Room 17 

4:00 P.M.—PLANNING AND CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEES, NEW ENGLAND 
REGION, SISTER FORMATION CONFERENCES—Room 18 

7:00 P.M.—GENERAL EXECUTIVE BoarD oF THE NCEA, Dinner MEETING— 
Park Lounge, Hotel Claridge 


Wednesday, April 13 


9:00 A.M.—PLANNING AND CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEES, MipWEST REGION, 
SISTER FORMATION CONFERENCES—Room 18 

9:30 A.M.—NATIONAL AssocIATION OF NEWMAN CLuB CHAPLAINS—Room 12 

10:30 A.M.—PLANNING AND CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEES, NORTHWEST REGION, 
SISTER FORMATION CONFERENCES—Room 18 

12:00 Noon—Kappa Gamma P1, LuNcHEON MEETING—Hotel Madison 

1:30 P.M.—PLANNING AND CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEES, SOUTHWEST REGION, 
SISTER FORMATION CONFERENCES—Room 18 

2:00 P.M.—Apvisory Boarp MEETING, CATHOLIC AuDIO-VIsUAL EDUCATORS 
—Room 3 

2:00 P.M.—NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF NEWMAN CLUB CHAPLAINS—Room 12 

4:00 P.M.—EpIToRIAL STaFF, NATIONAL CATHOLIC KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIA- 
TION—Room 17 

4:30 P.M.—PLANNING AND CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEES, EASTERN REGION, 
SISTER FORMATION CONFERENCES—Room 18 

4:30 P.M.—CoopPERATIVE STUDY FOR CATHOLIC WOMEN’S COLLEGES—Room 5 

6:30 P.M.—DiocEsAN VocaTion Directors DinNER—Anchor Room, Hack- 
ney’s Restaurant 


Thursday, April 14 


10:00 A.M.—SPEcIAL CONFERENCE, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE AND 


NEWMAN CiuB CHAPLAINS’ CoMMITTEE (By Invitation 
Only)—Room 3 

10:00 A.M.—Detta Epsiton Sicma, Business MEETINGc—Park Lounge, Hotel 
Claridge 


1:15 A.M.—NationaL ConsuttativE ComMITTEE, SISTER ForMATION Con- 


FERENCE—Room 1 


12:00 Noon—CarRMELITE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE, LUNCHEON MEETING— 


Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel 
Topics: “Teacher Accreditation in the Southwest” 
“Religious and Vocational Guidance Programs on the 


High School Level” 


12:30 P.M.—DELTA Epsiton Sicma, LuncHEoN—Trimble Hall, Hotel Claridge 
12:30 P.M.—Mayor AND Minor SEMINARY DEPARTMENTS, LUNCHEON—Ocean 


Dining Room, Hotel Claridge 


12:30 P.M.—INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, LUNCHEON—Hotel 


Claridge 
5:00 P.M.—RECEPTION FOR ALUMNI AND FRIENDS OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVER- 
sity oF AMERICA—Solarium, Hotel Claridge 


| 700 P.M.—CatHotic ScHooL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DinNER—Park Lounge, 


Hotel Claridge 
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Friday, April 15 


10:30 A.M.—PLANNING AND CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEES, SOUTHERN REciox, 
SISTER FORMATION ConreRENCES—Room 18 

11:00 A.M.—ExecutTive ComMITTEE, COLLEGE AND University DEPARTMEN? 
—Room 2 


MAJOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frank M. Schneider, St. Francis Seminary, Mil 
waukee, Wis. 


Wednesday, April 13—9:30 A.M. 
Room 13 


Paper: TOWARD A PosTcRADUATE CouRsE IN MorAL THEOLOGY 
Rev. Donald Wiest, O.F.M.Cap., St. Anthony Friary, Marathon, Wis 


Paper: DeEveELoPiING Stupy Hasits IN THE SEMINARIAN 
Rev. James T. Griffin, S.J., College of the Sacred Heart, Woodstock, § 
Md. 


Wednesday, April 13—2:00 P.M. 
Room 13 
A Practica, TEACHER TRAINING COURSE IN THE SEMINARY 
Rev. Joseph T. Konkel, St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis. 
TRAINING OF CONFESSORS WITH A VIEW TO THE STIMULATION OF 
VOCATIONS 
Rev. Godfrey Poage, C.P., Bosco Vocation Club, Chicago, Ill. 


Thursday, April 14—9:30 A.M. 
Room A 


JOINT MEETING WITH MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


No formal papers will be read at this session; all time will be devoted to 
discussion of mutual and inter-relational problems of minor and major 
seminaries. 

Discussion Topic: CORRELATING THE CURRICULA OF MINOR AND Major SEMI: 

NARIES 
Discussion Leader: Very Rev. Marcellus Scheuer, O.Carm., Prior, Hamilton 
Carmel, Hamilton, Mass. 
Very Rev. Edward A. Riley, C.M., Rector, St. Louis 
Preparatory Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 
Discussion Topic: DEVELOPING MATURITY IN SEMINARIANS 
Discussion Leader: Very Rev. John P. McCormick, S.S., Rector, Theological 
College, The Catholic University of America, Wash: 
ington, D. C. 
Very Rev. Bernard E. Vogler, S.M., Rector, Immaculata 
Seminary, Lafayette, La. 


Thursday, April 14—12:30 P.M. 
Ocean Dining Room, Hotel Claridge 
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JOINT LUNCHEON WITH MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


Paper: MENTAL HEALTH IN THE SEMINARY 
Rev. Vincent V. Herr, S.J., Head, Psychology Department, Loyola 
University, Chicago, Ill. 


Thursday, April 14—2:00 P.M. 
No Meeting Scheduled 


Friday, April 15—9:30 A.M. 
Room 13 


Open Forum: Discussion OF SEMINARY PROBLEMS 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON RESOLUTIONS AND NOMINATIONS 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Raymond G. LaFontaine, formerly Rector of St. 
Thomas Seminary, Bloomfield, Conn., now Pastor of St. 
Thomas, the Apostle Church, West Hartford, Conn. 


Wednesday, April 13—9:30 A.M. 
Room 11 
CaLL TO ORDER. REGISTRATION OF MEMBERS OF DEPARTMENT. MINUTES. 
Paper: LIBRARY PRACTICE IN MINOR SEMINARY LIBRARIES—THE IDEAL AND 
THE REAL 
Rev. Theophil T. Mierzwinski, Librarian, St. Thomas Seminary, 
Bloomfield, Conn. 


Paper: SOME PROBLEMS REGARDING RECREATION 
Rev. Murray Phelan, O.Carm., Mount Carmel College, Niagara Falls, 
Ont., Canada 


Wednesday, April 13—2:00 P.M. 
Room C 


JOINT MEETING WITH VOCATIONS SECTION 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES ON NOMINATIONS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Paper: FoLLtow-Up oF Lay ALUMNI 
Rev. John V. Wilkinson, Cathedral College, New York, N. Y. 


Paper: SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR DELAYED VOCATIONS 
Rev. George E. Ganss, S.J., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Thursday, April 14—9:30 A.M. 
Room A 


JOINT MEETING WITH MAJOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


No formal papers will be read at this session; all time will be devoted to 
discussion of mutual and inter-relational problems of minor and major 
seminaries. 

Discussion Topic: CORRELATING THE CURRICULA OF MINOR AND Major SEmI- 

NARIES 
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Discussion Leaders: Very Rev. Edward A. Riley, C.M., Rector, St. Louis Pre. 
paratory Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 
Very Rev. Marcellus Scheuer, O.Carm., Prior, Hamilton 
Carmel, Hamilton, Mass. 
Discussion Topic: DEVELOPING MATURITY IN SEMINARIANS 
Discussion Leaders: Very Rev. Bernard E. Vogler, S.M., Rector, Immaculata 
Seminary, Lafayette, La. 
Very Rev. John P. McCormick, S.S., Rector, Theological 
College, The Catholic University of America, Wash. 
ington, D. C 


Thursday, April 14—12:30 P.M. 


Ocean Dining Room, Hotel Claridge 


JOINT LUNCHEON WITH MAJOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


Paper: MENTAL HEALTH IN THE SEMINARY 
Rev. Vincent V. Herr, S.J., Head, Psychology Department, Loyola 
University, Chicago, Ill. 


Thursday, April 14—2:00 P.M. 
No Meeting Scheduled 


Friday, April 15—9:30 A.M. 
Room 11 


Chairman: Very Rev. Daniel P. Munday, C.M., St. Joseph’s College, Princeton, 
N. J 


Panel: SpeciAL Latin Courses FOR ENTERING STUDENTS 


Panelists: Rev. William A. Braun, S.S., St. Charles College, Catonsville, Md. 
Rev. Mortimer J. Murphy, S.J., The School of St. Philip Neri, Boston, 
Mass. 
Rev. Charles J. Schoenbaechler, C.R., St. Mary’s College, St. Mary, 
Ky. 
Open Discussion OF MINOR SEMINARY PROBLEMS 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON NOMINATIONS AND RESOLUTIONS 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


VOCATIONS SECTION 
Theme: THE SCHOOL AND THE RELIGIOUS VOCATION 


Wednesday, April 13—9:30 A.M. 
Room C 
Chairman: Rev. Ferris J. Guay, Director of Vocations, Diocese of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Paper: THE TEACHER AND VOCATIONS IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 

Very Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley, Diocesan Superintendent of 

Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Paper: FOSTERING VOCATIONS IN OTHER THAN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 

Rev. Philip J. Hussey, Hartford, Conn. 
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Paper: SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR DELAYED VOCATIONS 
Rev. George E. Ganss, S.J., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Wednesday, April 13——-2:00 P.M. 
Room A 


SESSION FOR SISTERS 


Panel on FOSTERING VOCATIONS IN THE SCHOOLS 


Chairman: Rev. Louis F. Miltenberger, Director of Religious Vocations for 
Women, Archdiocese of Washington 


Panelists: I. IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Sister Mary Dosithea, School Sisters of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame Juniorate, Fort Lee, N. J. 
II. In SEconpARY SCHOOLS 

Sister Mary Stephanie, 0.S.B., St. Anthony’s High School, 

nceton, Washington, D. C. 
In COLLEGES 

Sister Joan, Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur, Trinity 
e, Md. College, Washington, D. C. 
3oston, . In Nursinc ScHOOLS 

Sister Mary Thomas, R.S.N., Administrator, Mercy Hos- 
Mary, pital, Baltimore, Md. 


Wednesday, April 13—6:30 P.M. 
Anchor Room, Hackney’s Restaurant 


DIOCESAN VOCATION DIRECTORS DINNER 


Thursday, April 14—9:30 A.M. 
No Meeting Scheduled 


Thursday, April 14—2:00 P.M. 
Room C 
Chairman: Brother Frederick, F.S.C., Vocation Director, Christian Brothers, 
Glencoe, Mo. 
Paper: RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE VocATION DIRECTOR AND THE SCHOOL 
Brother Anselm Thomas, F.S.C., Vocation Director, Christian Brothers, 
New York, N. Y. 
Paper: WHAT THE SCHOOL EXPECTS OF THE VocATION DirECTOR 


= ag Eleanor Joseph, S.N.D., Notre Dame Training School, Waltham, 
ass. 
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Friday, April 15—9:30 A.M. 
Room C 


Chairman: Rev. Ferris J. Guay, Director of Vocations, Diocese of Pittsburgh, 
Pa, 
Paper: THE FosTERING OF VocaTIoNs THROUGH ScHOOL TALKS aANnp Re. 
TREATS 


Rev. Hugh M. Calkins, 0.S.M., Vocation Director, Servite Fathers, 
Chicago, IIl. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND RESOLUTIONS 


VOCATION BOOTH 


In the Exhibit Hall you are invited to visit the Vocation Booth 
(J 11-13) prepared by the Salvatorian Fathers, Blackwood, N. J. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 


Tuesday, April 12—1:00 P.M. 
Room 18 


SISTER FORMATION COMMITTEE, AND REGIONAL CHAIRMEN, SISTER FORMATION 
CONFERENCES 


Tuesday, April 12—4:00 P.M. 
Room 18 


PLANNING AND CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEES, MipwesT REGION, SISTER FORMA- 
TION CONFERENCES 


Wednesday, April 13—9:00 A.M. 
Room 18 


PLANNING AND CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEES, NEW ENGLAND REGION, SISTER 
FORMATION CONFERENCES 


Wednesday, April 13—9:30 A.M. 
Room D 


GENERAL SESSION 


Chairman: Brother Bonaventure Thomas, F.S.C., President, College and Uni- 
versity Department, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Introduction of New Presidents 

Theme: How Can Our PuiLosopuy oF Epucation INFLUENCE OUR COLLEGE 
TEACHING? 

Speaker: Brother E. Stanislaus, F.S.C., President, La Salle College, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Respondents: 
For the Humanities: Dr. James V. Mullaney, Chairman, Liberal Arts 

Program, Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 

For the Sciences: Rev. John R. Cortelyou, C.M., Chairman, Department 


of Biological Sciences, De Paul University, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Wednesday, April 13—10:30 A.M. 
Room 18 


PLANNING AND CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEES, NORTHWEST REGION, SISTER FORMA- 
TION CONFERENCES 
Wednesday, April 13——12:00 Noon 
Hotel Madison 
Kappa GAMMA Pi—Luncheon Meeting 
Address: EXPECTATIONS OF A Kappa COLLEGE 


Speaker: Rev. Philip H. O’Neill, S.J., Assistant Dean, School of Education, 
Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 


Wednesday, April 13—1:30 P.M. 
Room 18 


PLANNING AND CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEES, SOUTHWEST REGION, SISTER FORMA- 
TION CONFERENCES 


Wednesday, April 13—2:00 P.M. 
Room 21 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 
Facutty WELFARE: Very Rev. Francis L. Meade, C.M., President, Niagara 
University, N. Y. 


ACCREDITATION AND RELATED Topics: Sister M. Augustine, 0.S.F., President, 
Alverno College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wednesday, April 13—-2:00 P.M. 
Room D 


MEETING UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON NURSING EDUCATION 

Chairman: 7“ M. Emmanuel, 0.S.F., Dean, College of Saint Teresa, Winona, 

inn. 

Topic: SURVEY OF PRESENT STATUS OF COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS OF NURSING 

Speaker: Miss Margaret Foley, R.N., Executive Secretary of the Conference 
of Catholic Schools of Nursing 

Topie: THE INTEGRATION OF THE CURRICULUM IN THE BACCALAUREATE 
PROGRAM IN NURSING 

Speaker: Miss Edna Fritz, Director, Demonstration Project in Methods of 
Integration in the Baccalaureate Curriculum of the National 
League for Nursing 

Discussion 


Wednesday, April 13—3:00 P.M. 
Trimble Hall, Hotel Claridge 


FIRST CONFERENCE FOR PRESIDENTS 


Chairman: Very Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O.P., President, Providence College, 
Providence, R. I. 
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Topic: FinanciaL Aww To HIcHER EpucATION BY BUSINESS AND INbustRY 5 
A Two-Way STREET 
Speaker: Mr. Wilson Compton, President, Council for Financial Aid t 
Education 
Discussion Leader: Very Rev. Raphael H. Gross, C.PP.S., President, ¢, 
Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. 
Topics for Discussion: Business (INCLUDING CORPORATIONS) AND Epucatioy 
REGIONAL AND STATE GROUPS OF COLLEGES AND THER 
IMPACT ON BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
Topic: THE NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN (4:30 P.M.) 
Speaker: The Hon. Carter L. Burgess, Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man. 
power and Personnel 
To be followed by social hour in the Park Lounge, Hotel Claridge 


Wednesday, April 13—3:00 P.M. 
Room 21 


CONFERENCE FOR DEANS 
Chairman: Rev. Edward A. Doyle, S.J., Dean, Loyola University, New Orleans, 
a. 


Theme: THE IMPLICATIONS OF EXPANDING ENROLLMENTS IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 
a. MAINTENANCE OF STANDARDS 
b. RECRUITING FACULTIES 
c. EXPANSION OF PHYSICAL FACILITIES 
Group Discussion 
Topic: THE FUNCTION OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 
Discussion Leader: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph E. Schieder, Director, Youth 
Department, NCWC, Washington, D. C. 


Wednesday, April 13—4:00 P.M. 
Room 1 
MEETING OF GRADUATE DEANS AND DIRECTORS OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
Wednesday, Apri! 13—4:30 P.M. 
Room 5 
CooPERATIVE STUDY FOR CATHOLIC WOMEN’s COLLEGES 
Chairman: Sister M. Digna, O.S.B., College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Mim. 
Wednesday, April 13—4:30 P.M. 
Room 18 
PLANNING AND CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEES, EASTERN REGION, SISTER FORM 
TION CONFERENCES 
Wednesday, April 13—8:00 P.M. 
Trimble Hall, Hotel Claridge 
JOINT MEETING OF THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMEN! 
WITH THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


Chairman: Dr. Charles J. O’Neill, President, The American Catholic Philo 
sophical Association 
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Topic: THE CHILD-CENTERED SCHOOL: DocMaA oR HEREsy? 


Speakers: Rev. Edward M. Dwyer, O.S.A., Villanova University, Villanova, Pa. 
Rev. Francis C. Wade, S.J., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Thursday, April 14—9:00 A.M. 
Room B 


SECTION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


Chairman: Sister Mary Gerard, O.S.F., Alverno College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Symposium: THE IMPLICATIONS FOR COLLEGES IN CURRENT TRENDS RELATIVE 
TO STATE CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHERS 


Topic: CurrENT TRENDS RELATIVE TO STATE CERTIFICATION REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR TEACHERS—A CHALLENGE TO THE COLLEGE 


Speaker : Sister M. Mynette, F.S.P.A., Viterbo College, La Crosse, Wis. 


Topic: CuRRENT TRENDS RELATIVE TO STATE CERTIFICATION REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR TEACHERS—DANGERS TO THE COLLEGE 


Speaker: Rev. William Kelley, S.J., Creighton University, Omaha, Neb. 
Discussion 
Business Meeting (11:00 A.M.) 


Report of the Chairman 
Report of the Survey Committee 
Election of Officers 


Thursday, April 14—10:00 A.M. 
Park Lounge, Hotel Claridge 
Detta Eps1LoN SicMA—Business Meeting 


Thursday, April 14—11:15 A.M. 
Room 1 


NATIONAL CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE, SISTER FORMATION CONFERENCE 


Thursday, April 14—12:30 P.M. 
Trimble Hall, Hotel Claridge 


Detta Epstton StcmA—Luncheon 


Thursday, April 14—12:30 P.M. 
Hotel Claridge 
InreR-AMERICAN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE—Luncheon 


Address: SCHOLARSHIPS To CATHOLIC COLLEGES: THEIR IMporT TO INTER- 
AMERICANISM 


Speaker: Rev. John F. Mueller, S.M., Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico 


Thursday, April 14—2:00 P.M. 
Room D 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


MEMBERSHIP : Brother W. Thomas, F.S.C., President, St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, St. Mary’s, Calif. 
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GRADUATE STUDY: Rev. Robert J. Henle, S.J., Dean, Graduate School, $. 
Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Nursinc Epucation: Sister M. Emmanuel, O.S.F., Dean, College of Saint 
Teresa, Winona, Minn. 


Thursday, April 14—2:00 P.M. 
Room 20 
MEETING UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE COMMITTEE ON SISTER 
FORMATION—(Closed Session, for Sisters only) 
Chairman: Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., Marygrove College, Monroe, Mich. 
Theme: THE GRADUATE EDUCATION OF SISTERS 
Topic: SELECTION OF RELIGIOUS FOR GRADUATE STUDIES 
Speaker: Rev. Edwin A. Quain, S.J., Vice President, Fordham University, 
New York, N. Y. 
Topic: THE SISTER IN THE GRADUATE SCHOOL AND AFTER 
Speaker: ons M. Emmanuel, 0.S.F., Dean, College of Saint Teresa, Winona, 
inn. 
Business Meeting 


Thursday, April 14—3:00 P.M. 
Room D 


GENERAL MEETING UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON GRADUATE STUDY 


Chairman: Rev. Robert J. Henle, S.J., Dean, Graduate School, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. 
Topic: SCIENCE AND THE PROBLEM OF MANPOWER 
Speaker: Dr. Raymond Seeger, Assistant Director of the National Science 
Foundation 
Topic: CATHOLIC EDUCATION AND THE MANPOWER CRISIS 
a. AREAS OF Crisis Most IMPORTANT FOR CATHOLICISM 
Speaker: Dr. John J. Kane, Director, Department of 
Sociology, University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 
b. ENLISTMENT AND TRAINING OF CATHOLICS TO MEET THE 
Crisis 
Speaker: Rev. Jerome J. Marchetti, S.J., Assistant 
Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, St. 
Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Thursday, April 14—3:00 P.M. 
Room 13 


SECOND CONFERENCE FOR PRESIDENTS 

Chairman: Very Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O.P., President, Providence College, 
Providence, R. I. 

Theme: PLANNING FOR INCREASED NuMBERS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Topics for Discussion: 
The adequate use of the present plant together with the increased expendi: 
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tures that will be demanded in terms of salaries, educational costs per 
student and capital investment. 
Discussion Leader: Very Rev. F. E. Welfle, S.J., President, John 
Carroll University, Cleveland,‘ Ohio 
Can we hold fast to the liberal arts curriculum with the increased enroll- 
ment? 
Discussion Leader: Brother W. Thomas, F.S.C., President, St. Mary’s 
College, St. Mary’s, Calif. 
Increased enrollment in the women’s colleges. 
Discussion Leader: Mother Jeannette Kimball, President, Duchesne 
College, Omaha, Neb. 
Increased enrollment in the field of adult education. 
Discussion Leader: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert B. Navin, President, St. 
John’s College, Cleveland, Ohio 


Friday, April 15—9:00 A.M. 
Room D 


GENERAL SESSION 


Chairman: Brother Bonaventure Thomas, F.S.C., President, College and Uni- 
versity Department, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Theme: How Can Our PuiLosopHy oF EpucaTION INFLUENCE OuR COL- 
LEGE TEACHING? 

Speaker: Brother E. Stanislaus, F.S.C., President, La Salle College, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
Respondents : 
For the Pre-Professional Programs: Dr. Francis M. Forster, Dean, Medical 
School, Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. 
For the Business Programs: Dr. Charles J. Kiernan, Chairman, 
Department of Economics and 
Management, St. John’s Univer- 
sity, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
For Teacher Preparation: Dr. Charles H. Connolly, Professor of 
Education, Siena College, Loud- 
onville, N. Y. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Friday, April 15—10:30 A.M. 
Room 18 


PLANNING AND CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEES, SOUTHERN REGION, SISTER FoRMA- 
TION CONFERENCES 


SPECIAL SESSIONS 


PANELS ON ARCHITECTURE AND SCHOOL PLANNING 


Wednesday, April 13—9:30 A.M. 
Room 16 


Topic: WHat THE OwNneR AND ARCHITECT NEED FROM EACH OTHER 
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Moderator: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward M. Reilly, Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Panelists: Very Rev. Msgr. Ronald B. Macdonald, Director, Diocesan Build. 
ing Office, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mr. Geeald G. Diehl, Dich! & Diehl, Architects, Detroit, Mich, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony Lee Aresulowics, Chancellor, Diocese of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Wednesday, April 13—2:00 P.M. 
Room 16 
Address: IMPROVEMENTS IN LIGHTING 
Speaker: Mr. Willard Allphin, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Salem, Mass, 
Topic: How To Keep Buitpinc Costs Down 
Moderator: Very Rev. Msgr. Laurence J. O’Connell, Diocesan Superintendent 
of Schools, Belleville, Ill. 
Panelists: Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J., West Baden College, West Baden 
Springs, Ind. 
Rev. John Lefko, C.PP.S., St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. 
(Topic: PITFALLS IN FINANCING) 
Mr. J. H. Zurn, J. A. Zurn Manufacturing Company, Erie, Pa, 
(Topic: Aspects OF MopERN SANITATION WITH MoperN 
Rest Rooms) 


Thursday, April 14—9:30 A.M. 
Room 16 


Topic: MULTI-PuRPOSE BUILDING PLANNING 


Moderator: Rev. Lorenzo K. Reed, S.J., Director of Secondary Schools for the 
New York Province, Jesuit Educational Association, New 

York, N. Y. 
Panelists: Mr. Leo A. Whelan, Whelan & Westman, Architects, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. Paul W. Seagers, Professor of Education, School Building 
Planning Consultant, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


Dr. Darell Boyd Harmon, School Planning Consultant, Austin, 
Tex. 


ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBIT 


You are invited to visit the special architectural exhibit in the Exhibit Hall 
on the main floor of the Convention Hall. 


COMMISSION ON ADULT EDUCATION 
Thursday, April 14—9:30 A.M. 
Room 13 
Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, Rector, St. John’s Night School for 
Adults, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Panelists: Mr, Anthony Salamone, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Rev. Sebastian F. Miklas, O.F.M.Cap., The Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 
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Sister M. Jerome Keeler, 0.S.B., Donnelly College, Kansas City, 
Kan. 


Rev. Joseph M. Gleason, St. John’s Night School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Wednesday, April 13—9:30 A.M. 
Room EF 


OPENING MEETING 


(hairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, J.C.D., Vice President General, 
Secondary School Department, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TE PHILOSOPHY AND OBJECTIVES OF CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOL EDUCATION 
His Excellency, Most Rev. John J. Wright, D.D., Bishop of Worcester, 
Mass. 
REALIZING OUR PHILOSOPHY AND OBJECTIVES 


Rev. John Lenny, S.J., Director of Secondary Schools for the Maryland 
Province, Baltimore, Md. 


Wednesday, April 13——2:00 P.M. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
RELIGION (Ballroom) 


Chairman: Brother Julius J. Kreshel, S.M., Vice President, Secondary School 
Department, Chaminade Academy, Clayton, Mo. 

Address : REALIZING OuR PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION THROUGH THE RE- 
LIGION PROGRAM 

Speaker : Mr. Frank Sheed, Author, Publisher, Lecturer, New York and 
London 

Consultants: Rev. Alfred J. Junk, Principal, Bishop Noll High School, Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Brother Charles Henry, F.S.C., Supervisor of Schools, Brothers 

of the Christian Schools, New York, N. Y. 


ADMINISTRATION (Room 20) 


Chairman: Rev. John A. Elliott, Catholic High School for Boys, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Address : THE ADMINISTRATOR'S APPROACH TO THE LAY TEACHER PROBLEM 
REGARDING PENSIONS, SALARY AND TENURE 

Speaker : Brother Joseph J. Panzer, S.M., University of Dayton, Dayton, 
Ohio 

Consultants: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry C. Bezou, Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, New Orleans, La. 

Rev. James T. Curtin, Diocesan Superintendent of High Schools, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Address : ORIENTATING THE Lay TEACHER INTO CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION AND ITs OBJECTIVES 
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Speaker: 


Consultants: 
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Rev. George A. Harcar, C.S.Sp., Executive Vice President, Dy. 
quese University, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rev. James T. Dolan, Roman Catholic High School, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Sister Mary Kenneth, C.D.P., Community Supervisor, Allison 
Park, Pa. 

Sister Mary Pierre, R.S.M., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLASS ROOM TEACHER (Room EF) 


Chairman: 


Address: 
Speaker: 


Consultants: 


Address: 
Speaker: 
Consultants: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. Leo Keaveny, Ph.D., Diocesan Superintendent 
of Schools, Little Falls, Minn. 

REALIZING OuR CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY THROUGH LITERATURE 

Sister Judith Therese, C.S.C., Judge Memorial High School, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 


Sister Mary William, C.S.J., College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Brother Pacificus Halpin, C.S.C., Notre Dame High School, Wes 
New Haven, Conn. 


REALIZING OuR CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY THROUGH THE FINE Arts 
Sister Ignatia, O.P., Rosary College, River Forest, IIl. 


Art—Sister Vincent de Paul, S.S.N.D., Boston, Mass. 
Music—Sister Mary Herbert, 0.S.F., Washington, D. C. 


Thursday, April 14—9:30 A.M. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


RELIGION (Room EF) 


Chairman: 
Address: 
Speaker: 


Address: 
Speaker : 
Consultants: 


Rev. Thomas F. Reidy, 0.S.F.S., Philadelphia, Pa. 

DEVELOPING SPIRITUALLY ViGoROUS CATHOLICS 

Very Rev. W. D. Brady, O.P., Fenwick High School, Oak Part, 
Ill. 


DEVELOPING SOCIALLY MINDED CATHOLICS 

Rev. Paul A. Ryan, S.M., St. Mary’s High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. Louis Twomey, S.J., Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Brother Urban Francis, C.F.X., Mount St. Joseph, Baltimore, Md. 

Sister Mary Gemma, H.H.M., Central Catholic High School, 
Canton, Ohio 


ADMINISTRATION (Room 20) 


Chairman: 


Address: 
Speaker: 


Consultants: 


Brother Edwin Goerdt, S.M., William Cullen McBride High 
School, St. Louis, Mo. 

THE ADMINISTRATOR AND STUDENT ConpucT Out oF SCHOOL 

Brother I. Conrad, F.S.C., Christian Brothers College Military 
High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. Alfred J. Junk, Principal, Bishop Noll High School, Han- 
mond, Ind. 

Rev. Stephen J. Daday, Allentown, Pa. 

Brother John T. Darby, S.M., Mineola, L.I., N. Y. 
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Address: THE ADMINISTRATOR AND RELATIONS WITH OTHER SCHOOLS, 
BotH CaTHOLic AND Non-CATHOLIC 
Speaker : Brother Henry C. Ringkamp, S.M., Central Catholic High School, 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Consultants: Rev. Mark Hurley, Oakland, Calif. 
Very Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. Roche, Los Angeles, Calif. 


(LASS ROOM TEACHER (Room C) 


Chairman: Brother John Baptist Titzer, C.S.C., Ph.D., Notre Dame, Ind. 
Address: REALIZING OUR PHILOSOPHY THROUGH THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Speakers: Rt. Rev. Msgr. E. Kevane, Heelan Catholic High School, Sioux 
City, lowa 
Sister Mary Isabel, S.S.J., Supervisor, Mount Gallitzin, Baden, Pa. 
Consultants: Rev. John a Malone, O.P., Fenwick High School, Oak 
Park, IIl. 
Brother Eliphus Lewis, F.S.C., La Salle College, Philadephia, Pa. 
Sister Maria Leona, I.H.M., York Catholic High School, York, Pa. 
— “ud Margretta, S.M., Catholic Central High School, Troy, 


Thursday, April 14—2:00 P.M. 
No Meeting Scheduled 


Friday, April 15——-9:30 A.M. 
Room EF 
CLOSING MEETING 
Chairman: Rev. John P. Cotter, C.M., President, Secondary School Depart- 
ment, Princeton, N. J. 
Business MEETING 


Address: FACING THE PROBLEMS IN CATHOLIC SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Speaker : Brother E. Anthony, F.S.C., Ph.D., Central Catholic High School, 
Canton, Ohio 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT 


Thursday, April 14—7:00 P.M. 
Park Lounge, Hotel Claridge 


DINNER MEETING (By Invitation Only) 


Presiding: His Excellency, Most Rev. Leo Binz., D.D., Archbishop of Du- 
buque, President General, NCEA 
Chairman: © Very Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley, Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Remarks: THE YOUTH PROGRAM AND THE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph E. Schieder, Director, Youth Department, 
NCWC, Washington, D. C. 
Remarks: WHat THE ConQguEst oF Potio MEANs To Our ScHOOLS 
Clair E. Turner, Ed.M., Sc.D., Dr. P.H., Assistant to the Presi- 


dent, National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Wednesday, April 13—9:30 A.M. 
Ballroom 


OPENING MEETING 
Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jerome V. MacKachin, President, Elementary 
School Department, East Lansing, Mich. 
Address: PHILOSOPHY OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION AS IT AFFECTS THE CLass- 
ROOM TEACHER 
Speaker: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. O’Leary, Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Boston, Mass. 


Topic: Catuo.ic Civics CLuss DevELop CHRISTIAN CHARACTER (10:45 
A.M.) 
Speaker: Sister M. Ilona, S.S.N.D., Belleville, Ill. 


Demonstration of Catholic Civics Club in Action 


Wednesday, April 13—2:00 P.M. 
No Meeting Scheduled 


Thursday, April 14—9:30 A.M. 
Ballroom 


Panel on THE PHILOSOPHY OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION AS IT INFLU. 
ENCES ADMINISTRATON 
Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. John Haverty, Diocesan Superintendent of 


Schools, New York, N. Y. 
First Session 9:30-10:30 
Superintendent: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert J. Maher, Diocesan Superintendent 
of Schools, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Supervisor : Sister Maurice, 0.S.U., Louisville, Ky. 
Second Session 10:45-11:45 
Pastor: Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Gabriels, Church of the Resur- 
rection, Lansing, Mich. 
Principal: Sister M. Lorraine, 0.S.F., Shelby, Ohio 


Thursday, April 14—2:00 P.M. 
Ballroom 


Panel on CHARACTER FORMATION: A SHARED RESPONSIBILITY Of 
HOME, SCHOOL AND PARISH 


Chairman: Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Diocesan Superintendent o 
Schools, Baltimore, Md. 


Parent: Mrs. Marie O’Sullivan, St. Louis, Mo. 

Classroom Teacher: Sister Mary, I.H.M., Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 
Pastor: Rev. Paul T. Stroh, C.SS.R., Our Lady of Fatima Church, 
Eastwood, Baltimore, Md. 

Thursday, April 14—2:00 P.M. 
Room EF 
SUPERVISORS’ MEETING 


Chairman: Sister M. Bernadetta, O.P., Chicago, Ill. 
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Compilation Board I: Brother Bernard Peter, F.S.C., New York, N. Y. 
Sister M. Edna, O.S.F., Joliet, Ill. 
Sister M. Xavier, I.B.V.M., Chicago, IIl. 
Compilation Board II: Brother Malcolm, C.F.X., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sister M. Alice, R.S.M., Chicago, Ill. 
Sister M. Gertrude, 0.S.U., Toledo, Ohio 


Friday, April 15—9:30 A.M. 
Ballroom 
Topic: PERSONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE BY THE CLASS- 
ROOM TEACHER 
Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry M. Hald, Assistant Diocesan Superintendent 
of Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Address: PERSONAL GUIDANCE BY THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 
Speaker: Frank J. Ayd, Jr., M.D., Baltimore, Md. 
Address: VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE BY THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 
Speaker: Brother Arthur Philip, F.S.C., Staten Island, N. Y. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Wednesday, April 13—9:30 A.M. 
Room B 
Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix Newton Pitt, Ph.D., Secretary, Catholic School 
Board, Louisville, Ky. 
Paper: AN ADMINISTRATOR SPEAKS ON SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Frederick J. Gillis, Ph.D., Assistant Superintendent, Boston Public 
Schools, Boston, Mass. 
Paper: REMEDIAL READING: AN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY PROBLEM 
Sister M. Nila, O.S.F., The Archbishop Cushing Educational Clinic, 
Boston, Mass. 
Paper: REALIzING OuR PHILOSOPHY OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R., Associate Secretary in Charge of 
Special Education, NCEA, Washington, D. C. 
Paper: REMEDIAL READING FOR PHysICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
Miss Agnes V. Thompson, Teacher in Charge of Remedial Instruction, 
Child Guidance Clinic, A. Harry Moore School, Jersey City, N. J. 
Paper: WHat I LEARNED FROM KAREN 
Mrs. Marie Killilea, New York, Author of Karen and Wren 


Wednesday, April 13—9:30 A.M. 
Room 20 


SECTIONAL MEETING ON THE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PROBLEM 
Chairman: Police Chief Robert V. Murray, Washington, D. C. 
Paper: EFFECT OF ENTERTAINMENT ON YOUTH 

Mr. Thomas J. Gibbons, Police Commissioner, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Paper: RE-EDUCATION OF THE DELINQUENT 
Mother M. St. Urban, House of the Good Shepherd, Boston, Mass. 
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RECOGNITION OF AND OuR OBLIGATIONS TOWARD THE PRE-DELINQUENT 

Brother Baldwin Alfred, F.S.C., Lincoln Hall, Lincolndale, N, y, 

THE ROLE OF THE CATHOLIC CHILD GUIDANCE CLINICS IN THE Ppp. 
VENTION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

Rev. Stephen Gerencser, S.P., D.D., Ph.D., Catholic Charities of Buf. 
falo, N. Y. 

TEACHING CHILDREN TO CONFORM TO THE RULES OF SOCIETY 

Mr. J. Francis Finnegan, Executive Director, Crime Prevention Asso. 


ciation, and Director, Youth Services Committee, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Wednesday, April 13——-2:00 P.M. 
Room B 
SECTIONAL MEETING ON RESIDENTIAL AND 
DAY SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


Chairman: Rev. John B. McDowell, Ph.D., Assistant Diocesan Superintendent 
of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Panelists: Sister Vincent Marie, M.S.B.T., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. Paul M. Lackner, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rev. Stephen Landherr, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. Thomas F. Cribbin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss Gertrude A. Barber, Assistant Superintendent, Department of 
Special Education, Erie, Pa. 
Rev. Elmer H. Behrmann, Assistant Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
Topics for Discussion: 
. Visiting the homes 
‘ —_ training of public school children and state school education 
adults 
. How to develop in the Catholic child’s reading, habits that will influence 
him for good during the rest of his life 
. The Catholic child in the day class in our parochial schools 
. Training of teachers and provisions made for the instruction of these 
children in our parochial school system 
. Teaching religion to adults 
. Appointment of diocesan moderator 


Wednesday, April 13—2:00 P.M. 
Room 14 


SECTIONAL MEETING ON THE MOTOR HANDICAPPED 
AND MENTALLY RETARDED CHILD 


Chairman: Mrs. Marie Killilea, New York, Author of Karen and Wren 


Paper: THE TECHNIQUES FOR TRAINING THE MULTIPLE AND SEVERELY HANDI- 
CAPPED Non-EDUCABLE CHILD OF NURSERY AND KINDERGARTEN 
ScHOOL AGE 
Miss Mary T. Draffen, Society for Crippled Children, Washington, 
D. C. 


Paper: THE PsYcHOLOGICAL BASIS FOR THE TRAINING OF THE MULTIPLE AND 
SEVERELY HANDICAPPED Non-EDUCABLE CHILD 
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Mrs.. T. Forest St. Hilaire, Coordinator and Psychologist, D. C. 
Society for Crippled Children, Washington, D. C. 


Paper: VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE OF THE HANDICAPPED 
Sister Teresa Gertrude, O.S.B., Ph.D., Director of Guidance and Pro- 
fessor of Education, Seton Hall University, Newark, N. J. 


Paper: MEETING THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF THE CEREBRAL PALSIED 
CHILD 
Miss Kathryn C. Colton, Director, Child Guidance Clinic, A. Harry 
Moore School, Jersey City, N. J. 


Summarizer: Dr. Thomas W. Hopkins, Principal, A. Harry Moore School, and 
Director, Orthopedic and Cardiac Education, Jersey City, 
} 3 


Thursday, April 14—9:30 A.M. 
No Meeting Scheduled 


Thursday, April 14—2:00 P.M. 
Room B 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Panelists: Rev. Bernard C. DeCoste, Director of Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Rilley, Director, Catholic Guild for the 
Blind, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sister M. Gerard, M.H.S.S., Towson, Md. 
Sister M. Floretta, O.P., Lavelle School for the Blind, New York, 
N. Y 


Sister M. “Michael, Ed.M., St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, Buffalo, 
1 


Sister St. Urban, Bon Secours Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 


Topics for Discussion: 

1. Interesting and training lay catechists for the teaching of religion to 
the child in public and residential schools 

. Guidance and vocational training 

. Testing program and grading procedures 

. Parents of children—what can be done to secure their cooperation in 
the religious education of their children 

. Catechetical instructions simplified to meet the level of the Catholic 
child in the state school 

. Teaching religion to Catholic children who are attending public school 
special classes together with the training of teachers and personnel 
for this work 

. Materials and supplies for religious instruction 


Thursday, April 14—2:00 P.M. 
Room 11 


SECTIONAL MEETING ON THE MENTALLY RETARDED 
Chairman: Sister Joanne Marie, 0.S.F., Palos Park, IIl. 
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EVER ONWARD AND UPWARD 
Sister Mary George, O.S.F., St. Coletta School, Hanover, Mass. 


His CHosen ONES 
Sister Catherine Thomas, M.S.B.T., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION IN THE DIOCESE OF PITTSBURGH 
Sister Mary Madeleine, R.S.M., Epiphany School, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


THE Day ScHooL 
Sister Mary Pierre, C.R.S.M., St. Barbara Day School, Philadelphia, Pa, 


PERSONALITY NEEDS OF THE MENTALLY RETARDED 
Brother John M. Egan, F.S.C.H., Assistant Professor of Psychology 
and Education, Iona College, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


CoMMUNITY PROGRAM FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 
Miss Vincentz Cianci, Supervisor of Home Training, New Jersey. 


Thursday, April 14—2:00 P.M. 
Room 12 


SECTIONAL MEETING ON SPECIAL EDUCATION IN OUR 
PAROCHIAL DAY SCHOOLS 


Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Paper: THE Dear CHILD IN THE Day SCHOOL 
Sister St. Esther, S.S.J., Archbishop Ryan Memorial Institute for the 
Deaf, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper: THE SPEECH CLINIC AND THE TRAINED THERAPIST 
Sister M. Clare Edward, O.S.F., College of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill. 
Paper: THE ; IRST BRAILLE CLASS IN THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED 
TATES 
Sister M. Anselma, 0.S.B., St. Hilary Day School for the Blind, 
Chicago, fil. 
Paper: THE ROLE OF THE ITINERANT NUN IN THE PHILADELPHIA SPEECH AND 
REMEDIAL READING PROGRAM 
Sister M. Lalande, I.H.M., Good Shepherd Convent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper: AMERICA NEEDS THE GIFTED CHILD 
Sister Helen de Sales, S.S.J., Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper: THE PROGRAM FOR THE DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING CHILD IN THE 
ARCHDIOCESE OF CHICAGO 
Miss Marian C. Quinn, Catholic Hearing Administration, Chicago, Ill. 


Thursday, April 14—2:00 P.M. 
Room 14 


PANEL OF RELIGIOUS OF CONGREGATION OF OUR LADY OF 
CHARITY OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD AND OUR LADY 
OF CHARITY OF THE REFUGE 


Chairman: Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R., Associate Secretary in Charge of 
Special Education, NCEA, Washington, D. C. 
Paper: RE-EDUCATION OF DELINQUENT GIRLS 
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Sister Mary Bernadette, Monastery of Our Lady of Charity, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


Some REGIONAL AsPECTS OF EUuDISTIC PHILOSOPHY IN EDUCATION 

Mother Mary Eudes, Monastery of Our Lady of Charity, San Antonio, 
Tex. 

TRANSITIONAL TOUCHBACK 

Sister Mary Euphrasia, R.G.S., House of the Good Shepherd, Director 
of Girls, Milwaukee, Wis. 

CoMMUNITY RESOURCES IN THE RE-EDUCATION OF THE SOCIALLY 
MALADJUSTED GIRL 

Miss Alice L. Jenks, Adjustment Supervisor, Boston Public Schools, 
Boston, Mass. 

Causes BEHIND Topay’s WIDESPREAD DELINQUENCY 

Mother Mary of St. Urban, House of the Good Shepherd, Boston, 
Mass. 


Friday, April 15—9:30 A.M. 
Room B 


THE EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILD 


Chairman: Rev. Paul Lackner, Director, Catholic Guild for the Blind, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Paper: Rosary Ciinic—Its FUNCTION AS AN INTEGRAL Part oF NAZARETH 
Sister Genevieve, Staff Psychologist, Rosary Clinic, Nazareth, Boston, 
Mass. 
Paper: THE NEED FOR A TESTING PROGRAM IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Sister Margaret Louise, Child Study Department, St. Joseph’s College 
for Women, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Paper: CURRENT TRENDS IN THE TREATMENT OF EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 
CHILDREN 
Sister Serena, The Astor Home of Children, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
Paper: WorRK OF THE ST. Louis ARCHDIOCESE IN THE FIELD OF SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 
Sister Mary Lillian, S.S.N.D., St. Mary’s Special School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Paper: ADULT RESPONSIBILITY FOR JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
Mr. Arthur Clinton, Director, Bureau of Attendance, Board of Edu- 
cation, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Roger T. Lennon, Director, Division of Test Research and Service, World 
Book Company, will be available as a consultant on tests. 
Dr. Alexander G. Wesman will represent the Psychological Corporation of New 
York and will be available for consultation with regard to testing. 


CLOSING GENERAL MEETING 


Friday, April 15—11:30 A.M. 
Ballroom, Convention Hall 
CuairmaNn: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Secretary General, NCEA 
Appress: Most Rev. Leo Binz, D.D., Archbishop of Dubuque, President 
General, NCEA 
PRESENTATION OF RevisED NCEA ConstTITUTION 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
READING OF RESOLUTONS 


A MEssaceE FROM St. Louis: Rev. James E. Hoflich, Diocesan Superintendent 
of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
ADJOURNMENT 


MEETINGS OF OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
CATHOLIC AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATORS 


Wednesday, April 13—8:30-9:30 A.M. 
Room 21 


FILM PREVIEWS 
Wednesday, April 13—9:30 A.M. 
Room 21 
Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GREETINGS 
Rev. Dr. Leo J. McCormick, President, Catholic Audio-Visual Educators 
KEYNOTE ADDRESS 
His Excellency, Most Rev. Thomas A. Boland, S.T.D., Archbishop of 
Newark, N. J. 


Wednesday, April 13—10:00 A.M. 
Room 21 


PANEL DISCUSSION 
Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry M. Hald, Associate Diocesan Superintendent 
of Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Usinc A-V MATERIALS IN CLASSROOM 
Dr. Lulu Spilder, St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Usinc Rapio AND TV Procrams IN CLASSROOM 
Rev. George V. McCabe, S.J., Weston College, Weston, Mass. 
TEACHING RELIGION wiTH A-V MATERIALS 
Brother Leo Murray, S.M., North Catholic High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wednesday, April 13—2:30 P.M. 
Room 3 


ADVISORY BOARD MEETING 


Thursday, April 14—8:30-9:30 A.M. 
Room 21 


FILM PREVIEWS 


Thursday, April 14—9:30 A.M. 
Room 21 
PANEL DISCUSSION 


Chairman: Rev. James E. Hoflich, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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[eACHING ADVENTURES IN ARITHMETIC 
Dr. Andrew Schott, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 


TEACHING THE HomeE-BounpD CHILD 
Mr. J. A. Richards, Executone Incorporated, New York, N. Y. 


snc A-V MATERIALS IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
Dr. Sherwin G. Swartout, Audio-Visual Service, Teachers College, Brock- 
port, N. Y. 


Thursday, April 14—2:00 P.M. 
Room 21 


PANEL DISCUSSION 


Chairman: Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, O.S.F.S., Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Wilmington, Del. 
VisUALIZING ECONOMICS 
Mr. Howard Bennett, General Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 
Quiz PRoGRAM—THE TEACHER MEETS THE A-V PRODUCERS 
Quiz Panelists: Sister Joan Ignatius, Catholic High School, Baltimore, Md. 
Sister Mary Bernard, Riverside Convent, Riverside, Conn. 
Panelists: Mr. Walter E. Johnson, Vice President, Society for Visual 
Education, Chicago, Ill. 
To be announced, — — Encyclopedia Britannica, New 
York, N. Y. 
Mr. Alfred Devereaux, Eye Gate Films, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Albert J. Rosenburg, McGraw Hill Text Films, New 
York, N. Y. 


Friday, April 15—8:30-9:30 A.M. 
Room 21 


FILM PREVIEWS 


Friday, April 15—9:30 A.M. 
Room 21 


PANEL DISCUSSION 


Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. John J. Endebrock, Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Trenton, N. J. 
BisHop FULTON SHEEN’S PROGRAM ANALYZED 
Dr. James Caddigan, Director of Programming, Dumont System, New 
York, N. Y. 
TEACHING READING wiTH A-V MATERIALS 
Dr. Ella C. Clark, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
PROGRAM OF THE FitM CounciL OF AMERICA 
Mr. Paul A. Wagner, Evanston, III. 
TeacHinc HEALTH AND HyciENE witH A-V MaTERIALs 


_ —- Wilhelmina, St. Joseph’s Hospital Nursing School, Syracuse, 
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Friday, April 15—11:30 A.M. 
Room 21 
REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS AND ADVISORY BOARD 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
FIFTH BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


Wednesday, April 13—9:30 A.M. 
Ballroom 


ATTENDANCE AT GENERAL OPENING OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NCEA 


Wednesday, April 13—11:00 A.M. 
Room A 


FORMAL OPENING OF THE FIFTH BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 


Opening Prayer: Most Rev. Leo Binz, D.D., President General, NCEA 
Chairman: Sister Mary Hortense, B.V.M., President of the NCKA, Des Moines, 
Iowa 

READING OF LETTERS OF GREETING: Sister Mary Basil, P.B.V.M., Corresponding 
Secretary of the NCKA, Charles City, 
Iowa 

Opening Address: EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION AND THE CATHOLIC PHILOs- 

OPHY OF LIFE 
Sister Mary, I.H.M., Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 


Wednesday, April 13—Afternoon 
Room 15 
(Directly off Ballroom Area) 


RESOURCE CENTER 


Experts in the fields of literature, art and music will be present during the 
afternoon hours for conference with individuals and groups interested in 
securing specific helps in the subjects offered. The finest in teaching aids and 
materials will be on display in the three sections of the center. 
Books: Sister Mary Agnes, O.S.F. ArT: Sister Mary Louise, V.S.C. 
Sylvania, Ohio Associate Editor of the NCKA 
Miss Mary Ferguson Review 
Supervisor of Elementary Cleveland, Ohio 
Grades Sister Mary Edmunda, B.V.M. 
Atlantic City, N. J. Recording Secretary of the 
Sister Elizabeth Ann, S.C. : NCKA 
Swissvale, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 
Sister Mary Magdalen Emily, 
F.S.C.P. 
St. Johnsburg, Vt. 
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Thursday, April 14—9:30 A.M. 
Room D 


Chairman: Rev. Charles P. McGarry, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Camden, N. J. 
Address: THE FAMILY IN AMERICAN CULTURE 
Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Diocese of Marquette, Escanaba, Mich. 
Address: THE Five-YEAR-OLD GoEs TO SCHOOL 
Sister Mary De Lourdes, S.M., First Vice President, NCKA, St. 
Joseph College, West Hartford, Conn. 
Intermission 
Address: A SMALL CuILp In Topay’s WorLD 
Miss Patricia Hassett, Child Care Department, Catholic Charities, 
New York, N. Y. 


Thursday, April 14—1:30 P.M. 
Room A 


Chairman: Sister Marie Imelda, O.P., Historian, NCKA, Oak Park, IIl. 
Panel: CHRISTIAN PARENT AND TEACHER SHARE RESPONSI- 
BILITY IN THE FULL DEVELOPMENT OF THE SMALL 
CHILD 
Discussants: HAPPIER FAMILIES, HAPPIER CHILDREN 
Pat and Patty Crowley, Christian Family Movement, 
Chicago, Ill. 
THE TEACHER AND THE CHILD’s SPIRITUAL LIFE 


Sister Mary Virginie, O.P., Milwaukee, Wis. 
THE CHILD 
Mary T. Piana, M.D., Psychiatrist, Flushing, L.I., N. Y. 


Friday, April 15—9:30 A.M. 
Room A 


Chairman: Sister Mary Margaret, O.S.F., Second Vice President, NCKA, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Closing Address: PLANNING A VITAL PROGRAM FOR ToDAyY’s KINDERGARTEN 
CHILDREN 
Roma Gans, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 
FinanctaL Report: Sister Mary Luella, C.S.J., Treasurer, NCKA, Chicago, IIl. 
READING OF THE STATEMENT OF Poticy: Sister Mary Margaret, O.S.F. 
Reaping oF REsoLuTions: Sister Mary Basil, P.B.V.M., Corresponding Sec- 
retary, NCKA 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEw NATIONAL OFFICERS 
Closing Prayer: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jerome V. MacEachin, President, Elementary 
School Department, NCEA, East Lansing, Mich. 


SEMINARY COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL CENTER OF THE 
CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


West Room, Hotel Claridge 
Monday, April 11—3:00 P.M. 


WHY A CCD UNIT IN THE SEMINARY? (Panel Presentation) 
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Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Rudolph G. Bandas, St. Paul’s Seminary, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
Speakers: a. CANONICAL STATUS OF THE CCD IN THE SEMINARY 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Rudolph G. Bandas 
b. PROCEDURE FOR ERECTION OF THE CCD UNIT IN THE SEmiNary 
Rev. Robert Moher, C.S.C., Holy Cross College, Washing. 
ton, D. C. 
. PRACTICAL ADVANTAGES OF CCD UNIT IN THE SEMINARY 
Very Rev. Francis X. Desmond, C.M., Our Lady of Angels 
Seminary, Niagara University, N. Y. 
. THE Pace or CCD INsTITUTEs IN THE SEMINARY 
Rev. Bertrand J. Gulnerich, National Center of CCD, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Monday, April 11—8:00 P.M. 


RELATION OF THE CCD TO OTHER SOCIETIES IN THE SEMINARY 
Chairman: Rev. James L. Monks, S.J., Weston College, Weston, Mass. 
Speaker: Very Rev. John P. McCormick, S.S., Theological College, 
Washington, D. C. 
Discussion Leaders: Rev. Conrad Louis, 0.S.B., St. Meinrad’s Seminary, St. 
Meinrad, Ind. 
Rev. John J. O’Keefe, C.S.P., St. Paul’s, Washington, D. C. 


Tuesday, April 12—2:00 P.M. 


METHODS AND TECHNIQUES IN CCD CLASSES (Panel Presentation of 
both the Practical and Academic Aspects) 
Chairman: Rev. Joseph = Collins, Director, National Center of CCD, Washing- 
ton, D 
Speakers: a. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Mr. Melvin Farrell, Theological College, Washington, D. C. 
b. Junior HicH ScHooL 
Sister Mary Coletta, C.S.C., Washington, D. C. 
c. SENIOR HicH ScHOOL 
Mr. ag J. Keating, Theological College, Washington, 


Tuesday, April 12—8:00 P.M. 


MEMORANDUM OF THE SACRED CONGREGATION OF THE COUNCIL 
REGARDING RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 
Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Riley, St. John’s Seminary, 
Brighton, Mass. 
Speaker: a James A. McNulty, D.D., Bishop of Paterson, 
Discussion Leader: Rev. — C. Sterck, Mt. St. Bernard’s Seminary, Dubuque, 
owa 
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CATHOLIC BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
TENTH NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Wednesday, April 13 


9:00 A.M.—Mass of Thanksgiving and Petition for God’s Blessing on the 
C.B.E.A. Activities 
Celebrant: Rev. Charles B. Aziere, 0.S.B., St. Benedict’s College, 
Atchison, Kan. 
Our Lady Star of the Sea Church, California and Atlantic Avenues 
9:45 A.M.—Executive Board Breakfast, Ocean Terrace, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
10:45 A.M.—National Executive and Editorial Board Meeting, Green Room, 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Iowa Avenue on the Boardwalk 
1:45 P.M.—Luncheon for Executive Board Members (Courtesy of the Eastern 
Unit, C.B.E.A.) 
2:30 P.M.—Tour of the City, a visit to Georgian Court College, Lakewood, 
N. J. 


7:00 P.M.—National Executive Board Dinner, Ocean Terrace, Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel (Courtesy of the Eastern Unit, C.B.E.A.) 


Thursday, April 14 


9:00 A.M.—Mass for the Living and Deceased Members of the C.B.E.A. 
Celebrant: Rev. Patrick Malone, S.J., Chairman of the Atlantic 
Unit, St. Mary’s University, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Our Lady Star of the Sea Church, California and Atlantic Avenues 
9:45 A.M.—Registration, Second Floor, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Iowa Avenue on 
the Boardwalk (Luncheon Reservations may be picked up.) 
10:30 A.M.—Welcome—Most Rev. Bartholomew J. Eustace, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Camden, N. J. 
11:00 A.M.—“Growth of the C.B.E.A.”—Sister M. Dorothy, O.P., National 
President, Pioneer Member of the Association 
11:30 A.M.—“Place of Business Education in our Catholic Institutions.”—Rev. 
Martin F. Henneberry, S.J., Director of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration, St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, New 
Jersey 
12:45 P.M.—Luncheon 
Toastmaster: Brother James Luke, F.S.C., National Vice Presi- 
dent, C.B.E.A. 
Speaker: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry M. Hald, Associate Diocesan 
Superintendent, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“The Tenth Anniversary of the C.B.E.A.—Its Achievements and 
Its Possibilities in the Future” 


2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings 
High School Panel—Carlton Room 
Theme: An Evaluation of the C.B.E.A. Objectives on the 
High School Level 
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Chairman: Sister Irene de Lourdes, C.S.J., St. Joseph’s Com. 
mercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1. “Ways and Means of Encouraging Members to Share 
their Teaching Skills and Knowledge” 
Sister Ann Joseph, R.S.M., Sacred Heart High School, 
Waterbury, Conn. 
2. “Service Aids Provided for Business Teachers” 
Rev. Brother William, 0.S.F., St. Leonard’s High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
3. “The ‘Esprit de Corps’ of the C.B.E.A. and Its Value to 
All Members” 
Sister - Geraldine, D.C., Seton High School, Baltimore, 
M 


College Panel—Merry-Go-Round Room 
Theme: An Evaluation of C.B.E.A. Objectives 
on the College Level 
Chairman: Sister M. Athanasia, C.S.J., National 
Secretary of the C.B.E.A., Regis 
College, Weston, Mass. 
Discussion Leader: Rev. Raymond F. X. Cahill, S.J., Holy 
Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 
1. “Curriculum Changes Influenced by the C.B.E.A.” 
Brother Remigius, Thibodaux College, Thibodaux, La. 
2. “An Evaluation of Business Education Literature” 
Rev. Charles B. Aziere, O.S.B., Editor, Catholic Business 
Education REVIEW 
. “The C.B.E.A.—A Guiding Factor in Graduate Courses 
in Business Education” 
Mr. Edmund A. Smith, Assistant Dean, College of Com- 
merce, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


4:00-5:00 P.M.—Hospitality Hour 
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